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PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  the  most  necessary  information  regarding  the 
culture  and  art  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  natural  leatures  of  the  country,  to  render  him 
as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  va- 
ets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion,  and  in  every 
way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from 
his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world. 
The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  traveller  many  a  trial  of  temper ;  for  there  is  probably  no 
country  in  Europe  where  the  patience  rs  more  severely  taxed 
than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  whole  work  is  based  on  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  Editor  or  his  friends  with  the  places  described,  most 
of  which  he  has  repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As, 
however,  changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly 
appreciate  any  communications  with  wnich  travellers  may 
kindly  favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation. 
The  information  already  received  from  numerous  correspond- 
ents, which  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  has  in  many  cases 
proved  most  serviceable  Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  show- 
ing the  traveller's  opinion  of  his  treatment  and  accommoda- 
tion, are  particularly  useful. 

The  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  now 
appears  for  the  twelfth  time ,  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented,  and  the  information  regarding 
Naples  and  its  environs  in  particular  has  been  carefully  veri- 
fied. Its  contents  have  been  divided  into  four  sections 
( Naples  and  its  JEnvirom;  £.  and  S.JE.  Districts  of  S,  Italy; 
Sicily;  Sardinia ,  Malta,  Tunis,  and  Corfu),  each  of  which 
may  be  removed  from  the  volume  and  used  separately  if  de- 
sired. The  account  of  the  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
Naples  given  at  p.  xxii  is  from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent observer ,  and  while  dissipating  some  of  the  exagger- 
ated notions  which  are  prevalent  regarding  its  unhealthiness, 
may  afford  some  useful  hints  for  the  traveller's  mode  of  life  in 
that  town.  The  article  on  Ancient  Art  by  Pro^,  H,  KekuU 
of  Berlin  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  travellers 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  Sir  J.  A,  Crowe,  the  eminent 
historian  of  art ,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  by  visitors  to 
the  museums  of  Naples  and  Palermo  or  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinar- 
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traveller.  The  Map  of  Sicily,  drawn  by  Prof.  Kiepert  of  Berlin, 
is  a  reproduction  on  a  reduced  scale  of  the  map  of  the  Italian 
Ordnance  Survey ;  the  rivers  which  flow  all  the  year  round 
are  printed  in  blue,  those  which  are  generally  dry  in  brown. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  «=  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles.  Populations  are 
stated  in  accordance  with  the  latest  official  returns. 

Hotels.  The  inns  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Naples,  Palermo,  and  a  few  other  towns,  are  sadly 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  age ;  but  the  Editor  has  in- 
dicated by  asterisks  those  which  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
from  his  own  experience  as  well  as  from  information  supplied 
by  travellers  (comp.  p.  xix),  to  be  comparatively  respectable, 
clean,  and  reasonable.  The  value  of  these  asterisks,  it  need 
hardly  be  observed,  varies  according  to  circumstances,  those 
prefixed  to  town  hotels  and  village  inns  signifying  merely 
that  the  establishments  are  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  same 
time  the  Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  may 
often  be  obtained  at  inns  that  he  has  not  recommended  or 
even  mentioned.  The  charges  in  the  most  frequented  places 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  rise,  but  those  of  the  last  few 
years  are  approximately  stated  in  the  Handbook  for  the  trav- 
eller's guidance. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 

R.  =  room,  also  route;  B.  =  breakfast;  dd^j.  s=b  dejeuner  &  la 
fourchette;  D.  =  dinner;  S.  =  supper;  L.  =  light;  A.  =  at- 
tendance. —  N.  =  north,  northern ,  etc. ;  S.  =  south,  southern, 
etc. ;  E.  =  east,  etc. ;  W.  =  west,  etc.  —  r.  =  right;  1.  =  left ; 
min.  =  minute;  hr.  =  hour.  —  M.  =  English  mile ;  ft.  =  Engl, 
foot ;  fr.  =  franc,  c.  =  centime. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates 
the  year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of 
a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of 
miles  placed  before  the  principal  places  on  railway-routes  and  high- 
roads indicates  their  distance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 

AflteriskB  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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"Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  ^ 
E^en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiftil.  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  rertility. 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

Btbon. 

I.  TraTelling  Expenses.  Xoney. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
depends  of  course  on  the  traveller's  means  and  habits,  but  it  may 
be  stated  generally  that  his  expenses  need  not  exceed  those  in- 
curred in  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  average 
expenditure  of  a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  15*25  francs 
per  day,  or  at  10-12  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one 
place,  while  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  country  may  reduce  their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits. 
Persons  travelling  as  members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable 
saving  by  sharing  the  expense  of  guides,  carriages,  etc.  When,  how- 
ever, ladies  are  of  the  party,  the  expenses  are  unavoidably  greater. 

IConey.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  used  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  iOO  eeniesimi , 
1  fr.  25  c.  =  1«.  =  1  German  mark  (comp.  the  money -table  at 
p.  ii).  A  piece  of  5  c.  is  called  a  soldo  (or  sou).  The  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Greece  circulate 
In  Italy,  but  they  are  very  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  people  in 
S.  Italy,  and  in  Sicily  they  are  refused.  The  Italian  silver  coins  of 
1894  are  not  current  out  of  Italy.  In  copper  (bronso  or  ramcj  there 
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are  coins  of  1,  2.  5,  and  10  centesimi,  and  in  nickel  a  piece  of  20  c. 
In  silyer  there  are  pieces  of  ^2)  ^i  *^i  ^^^  ^  ^'  >  ^^^  ^^  S^^^i  pieces 
of  10  and  20  fr.  In  consequence  of  the  present  financial  stringency, 
howeyer,  both  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  have  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  circulation.  Gold  coins  should  he  changed  for  notes 
at  a  money-changer's,  as  the  premium  (ca.  16  per  cent)  is  lost  In 
hotels  and  shops.  The  trayeller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  base 
coin,  worn  pieces,  Swiss  silver  coins  with  the  seated  figure  of 
Helvetia,  coins  from  the  papal  mint,  and  Roumanian  and  South 
American  coins ;  and  he  should  also  refuse  Greek  copper  coins  and 
torn  notes.  Even  Italian  coins  issued  before  1863  ('Re  Eletto')  are 
liable  to  refusal.  The  recognized  paper  currency  in  Italy  consists  of 
the  Buoni  di  Cassa  (silver  warrants)  for  1  and  2  fr.,  the  Biglietti  di 
Stato  (treasury  notes)  for  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  and  the  banknotes  of 
the  Banca  Nazionale  nel  Regno  d' Italia,  the  JBonea  Najtionalt  Tot- 
cana^  the  Banca  Toscana  di  Oredito  (all  of  which  are  now  guaranteed 
by  the  Banca  d'lialia^  which  has  not  yet  issued  notes  bearing  its 
own  name),  the  Banca  di  Napolij  and  the  Banca  di  SiciUa.  Other 
notes  (^Banca  Bomanay  etc)  should  be  refused. 

Bbst  Monby  fob  thb  Toun.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Credit^ 
issued  by  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  are  the  proper 
medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the  most 
favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also  realise 
their  nominal  equivalent  in  the  principal  towns.  Sovereigns  are 
received  at  the  full  value  (about  26-27  fr.  in  1895)  by  the  princi- 
pal hotel-keepers ;  but  in  remote  districts,  especially  in  Sicily,  all 
foreign  money  is  refused. 

ExoHANOB.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in 
the  larger  towns,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  re- 
spectable money-changer's  (^camhiavaluta^).  Those  money-changers 
who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  exchange  is  effected  more  advantageously 
at  Rome  than  at  Naples  or  any  of  the  other  towns  in  S.  Italy.  The 
traveller  should  always  stipulate  for  an  abundant  supply  of  small 
notes  and  silver,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  change  those  of  large 
amount.  Besides  silver  and  small  notes,  1-1 1/2  fr.  in  copper  should 
also  be  carried  in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Monet  Ordbbs  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  101.,  are 
granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates:  not  exceeding 
21.,  Qd.;  6«..  is.;  7J.,  is.  Qd.;  iOl.,2*.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity 
of  the  receiver  must  sometimes  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents 
or  by  a  Libretto  di  Becognizione  Postale  (1  fr.  \  with  10  coupons),  obtained 
at  any  head  post-office,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  passport  often  suffices. 
The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  Bngland  is 
40  c.  per  II.  sterling. 

II.  Period  of  Tour.  Langnage. 

Season.  The  best  time  for  Naples,  and  still  more  for  other  parts 
S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  spring,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end 
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of  May,  or  autamn,  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
November.  September  is  usually  oppressiyely  hot,  with  numerous 
thunder-storms,  and  is  therefore  the  worst  month  for  the  tourist. 
The  rainy  winter  months  had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome.  The  hot 
season  may  be  spent  at  some  of  the  charming  summer-resorts  in  the 
environs  of  Naples,  such  as  Sorrento,  Castellammare,  and  Cava  del 
Tirreni,  but  is  unfavourable  for  travelling  in  the  South  of  Italy. 
The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long  days  are 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising  traveller ;  but  he  will 
soon  experience  the  enervating  effects  of  exposure  to  the  fierce 
rays  of  an  Italian  sun.  These  effects  are  produced,  not  so  much  by 
the  intensity,  as  by  the  protracted  duration  of  the  heat,  the  sky 
being  frequently  cloudless,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falling  for  many 
weeks. 

At  p.  29  the  traveller  will  find  various  plans  for  excursions  in 
the  environs  of  Naples,  and  at  p.  226  are  others  for  a  tour  in  Sicily. 

Kaplea  ia  reacked  overland  from  London  in  50  hrs.  (fares  iil.ii.  5tf., 
11.  lis.  2d.').  By  sea  it  is  about  9  days  from  London  (fares  Ist  cl.  about 
13;.  13t.,  2nd  cl.  8^  8«.;  return  212.).  Steamers  of  the  Peniniuiar  and  Oriental 
Steam  Novigation  Co.  leave  London  every  fortnight;  those  of  the  Orient 
and  Pacific  Co.  leave  London  every  alternate  Friday.  —  Steamers  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  leave  Southampton  every  fortnight  for  Genoa  and 
Ifaples  (fares  to  Genoa:  Ist  el.  92.  4«.,  2nd  cl.  51.  17s.;  to  Naples:  122.  i«., 
72.  18j.  6d.).  These  fares,  which  will  soon  be  increased  by  about  i(.  10«. 
in  each  case,  include  railway-fare  from  London  to  Southampton. 

American  travellers  may  reach  S.  Italy  direct  by  the  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  and  the  S<nnbnrff-American  Line^  plying  two  or  three 
times  a  month  from  New  York  to  Naples  and  Oanoa  (Ist  cl.  fares  9  90*275). 
Agents  in  Genoa,  Leupold  /"ra^;/*.  Piazza  S.  Siro  10 ;  in  Naples,  Axdmcyert 
Pfitler^  Jb  Co.,  Strada  Piliero  2.  The  London  agents  are:  Keller,  Wallis, 
6  Co.,  32  Gockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  65  Gracechureh  Street,  E.G.  The 
New  York  offlcea  are:  2  Bowling  Green  (North-Germ.  Lloyd)  and  37  Broad- 
way (Hamb.-Amer.  Line). 

Langn&ge*  The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid 
as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  more  particularly  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  quite  possible  for  Englishmen  to  travel  in  the 
regions  around  Naples  and  Palermo,  perhaps  vrith  the  aid  of  a  little 
French,  but  in  this  case  the  traveller  cannot  conveniently  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  moreover  constantly  exposed  to  gross 
extortion.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  derive  ins^ction 
from  their  tour  and  to  confine  their  expenditure  within  moderate 
limits  will  And  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  t  of  the 
country  indispensable. 

t  A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  i  is  pronounced  like 
the  English  ch ;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh^  which  generally  precede  e  or  <,  are  hard.  8e  before  « 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  njt  and  lyi. 
The  vowels  a,  «,  <,  o,  u  are  pronunced  ah,  a,  ee,  o.  oo.  --  In  addressing 
persona  of  the  educated  classes  *Ella'  or  *Lei\  with  the  3rd  pers.  sing., 
should   always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  *loro'  with  the 
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m.  PaMports.  Ciutom  Houe.  Luggage. 

Faisports.  Passports  are  not  absolutely  required  in  Italy,  but  it 
is  unwise  not  to  be  provi'led  with  one  of  these  documents,  as  it 
may  occasionally  prove  useful.  Registered  letters,  for  example,  are 
not  delivered  to  strangers  unless  they  exhibit  a  passport  as  a  guar- 
antee of  their  identity.  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  British 
and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those  persons 
only  who  can  prove  their  nationality.  Excursions  into  the  country  in 
the  southern  provinces  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  passport. 

Foreign  Offlce  paflsports  may  be  obtained  in  London  throagh  C.  Smith 
A  Son,  60  Charing  Cross,  £.  Stanford,  26  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Crc^St 
W.  J.  Adams,  58  Fleet  Street,  or  Lee  and  Carter,  440  West  Strand  (charge 
!2f.,  agent's  fee  1«.  6<2.). 

Custom  Honse.  The  examination  of  luggage  which  takes  place 
at  the  Italian  custom-houses  on  the  arrival  of  the  traveller  by  land 
or  sea,  even  when  the  vessel  has  come  from  another  Italian  port, 
is  usually  very  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  the  articles  most 
sought  for.  Weapons  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  confiscation  (see 
p.  xiii).  The  *dazio  consume',  or  municipal  tax  levied  on  com- 
estibles in  many  Italiao  towns,  seldom  of  course  requires  to  be  paid 
by  ordinary  travellers.  An  assurance  that  their  luggage  contains 
nothing  liable  to  duty  generally  suffices  to  prevent  detention. 

Luggage.  If  possible,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods*  train,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage,  pilferage ,  and  undue 
oustom-house  detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in 
this  way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  traveller  will  find  it 
advisable,  and  less  expensive,  never  to  part  from  his  luggage,  and 
always  to  superintend  the  custom-house  examination  in  person 
(comp.  p.  xv). 

IV.  Public  Safety.  Begging. 

Public  Safety  is  on  as  stable  a  footing  in  those  parts  of  S.  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  likely  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  as  In  countries 
to  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  Travellers  will  naturally  avoid  lonely  quarters 
after  night-fall;  and  this  precaution  is  especially  advisable  in 
Naples.  The  isolated  cases  of  highway  robbery  heard  of  from  time 
to  time  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  similar  crimes  In  other 
countries.  Strangers,  whose  persons  and  property  are  unknown,  have 
practically  nothing  to  fear  from  ^Brigantaggio'.  In  the  towns  the 
policemen  are  called  Guardie  di  Pubbliea  iSiGure%sa  (dark  coat,  with 

3  rd  pers.  pi.).  *Voi'  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.,  Hu* 
in  familiar  conversation  only  by  those  who  are  proficient  in  the  language. 
*Voi''  is  the  common  mode  of  address  employed  by  the  Neapolitans,  bat  is 
generally  regarded  as  inelegant  or  uncourt  ous. 

Baedeker'9  Coftvenafion  Dictionary  [X'\  four  languages  $  price  8«.),  Bae- 
dOtrU  Manual  of  CowirmHon  (3«.),  and  Part  III  of  The  A.  B.  0.  Series  of 
Cowfereation  Book$  (Dulau  A  Co.,  it.)  will  all  be  found  useful  by  the  beginner 
inltaUan.  ' 
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wUte  eap  and  battons),  and  in  the  oountry  CarabMeri  (black  uni- 
form, with  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats).  The  Guardie  Municipali 
of  Naples  (yellow  buttons,  numbered  caps]  are  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  traffic.  —  No  one  may  carry  weapons  without  a  licence. 
Concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks;  even  knives  with  spring- blades, 
etc.)  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those  national  nuisances  to 
which  the  traveller  must  habituate  himself.  The  best  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  importunate  applicants  is  to  bestow  a  donation  of  2  o.  or 
at  mo;>t  5  c.,  or  else  firmly  to  decline  giving  with  —  *nien~e*,  or  a 
gesture  of  disapproval.  —  The  misplaced  generosity  of  some  travel- 
lers, especially  to  children,  has  encouraged  a  habitual  importunity 
that  seriously  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  and  in  some  parts 
of  Sicily.  Still  more  reprehensible  than  the  bestowal  of  an  occasional 
gratuity  upon  children,  is  the  foolish  practice  of  ^scattering'  copper 
coins  to  be  struggled  for  by  the  Street  Arabs,  etc. 

y.  Interconrse  with  Italians.  GratnitieB. 

Travelling  in  South  Italy  differs  essentially  in  some  respects 
from  that  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  or  even  in  North 
Italy  and  Home,  chiefly  owing  to  the  almost  invariable  necessity  for 
bargaining  with  inn-keepers,  cab-drivers,  boatmen,  and  others  of  a 
similar  class.  The  system  of  fixed  prices  is  being  gradually  in- 
troduced, but  it  gains  ground  much  more  slowly  in  Southern 
than  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  On  the  principal  routes,  and 
especially  in  Naples,  the  insolence  of  the  mercenary  fraternity  has 
attained  an  almost  incredible  pitch.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges 
exist,  they  should  be  carefully  consulted.  In  other  cases  where  an 
average  price  is  established  by  custom,  the  traveller  should  make  a 
precise  bargain  vrith  respect  to  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and 
never  rely  on  the  equity  of  the  other  party.  ^Patti  chiaHy  amieizia 
lungcC  is  a  good  Italian  proverb.  In  the  following  pages  the  average 
prices  of  hotel  accommodation  and  other  items  are  stated  with  all 
possible  accuracy,  and  although  liable  to  fluctuation,  will  often  prove 
a  safeguard  against  gross  extortion.  The  equanimity  of  the  trav- 
eller's own  temper  will  greatly  assist  him  if  involved  in  a  dispute 
or  bargain,  and  he  should  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  vehement 
gesticulations  or  an  offensive  demeanour.  The  slighter  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language  is,  the  more  careful  should  he  be  not 
to  involve  himself  in  a  war  of  words,  in  which  he  must  necessarily 
be  at  great  disadvantage.  As  a  rule,  l^e  traveller  may  depend  on  the 
data  in  the  Handbook.  Where  information  is  required,  it  should 
be  sought  from  printed  tariffs,  from  fellow-travellers,  policemen, 
respectably  dressed  persons  present,  occasionally  from  landlords,  but 
seldom  or  never  from  waiters. 

GratnitieB.  In  a  country  where  trifling  donations  are  incessantly 
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in  demand,  the  traveller  should  alwayg  be  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  copper  coin.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  and  donkey- 
attendants  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  a  right,  a  gratuity 
(huona  mono,  maneiOf  da  here,  boiUglia,  eaffi,  aigaro,  maecheroni), 
varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous  to  a  franc  or  more, 
in  addition  to  their  hire.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple  to  limit  his 
donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality  is  often  a 
fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

YI.  Conveyances. 

Bailways.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 
Handbook  on  the  railways  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy  apply  on 
the  whole  to  the  railways  of  Southern  Italy  also.  The  rate  of  trav- 
elling is  slow,  especially  on  the  lines  to  the  S.  of  Naples  and  in 
Sicily  ]  and  the  trains  are  often  late,  so  that  express  trains  only  can 
be  relied  upon  to  make  connection.  The  flrst-class  carriages  are 
fairly  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English  and  French, 
while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 
Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-traveller  will  soon 
become  familiar  are  —  *jpronti'  (ready),  ^partenza^  (departure),  *«i 
cambia  trenV  (change  carriages),  ^essere  in  coincidenza*  (to  make  con- 
nection), and  *u8eita^  (egress).  The  station-master  is  called  *eapo- 
8tazione\  Smoking  compartments  are  labelled  ^pei  fumatori\  those 
for  non-smokers  ^h  vietato  di  fumare\  Sleeping-carriages  (eoupi  a 
lettij  are  provided  on  all  the  main  lines  at  a  small  extra  charge. 
Railway  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe,  t 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  (^fare  il  biglietto'),  'Mistakes'  are  far  from 
uncommon  on  the  part  of  the  ticket-clerks.  In  addition  to  the  fare  a 
tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each  ticket,  and  the  express  fares  are  about 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at 
the  station  early.  The  booking-office  at  large  stations  is  open  1  hr., 
at  small  stations  V4'V2  ^^-j  hefore  the  departure  of  the  trains. 
Holders  of  tickets  are  alone  entitled  to  enter  the  waiting-rooms. 
At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  ti«ei{a,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  very  large  stations ,  where  they  are  collected 
before  the  passengers  alight. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  his  lug- 
gage, if  possible,  before  going  to  the  station,  in  order  to  guard 
against  imposition  (1  kilogramme  =  about  2^5  lbs.).   No  luggage  is 

t  The  most  trustworthy  time-tables  are  those  contained  in  the  Indi" 
eatore  Uffidale  delle  Strode  Ferrate ,  etc.,  published  at  Turin  monthly  by 
the  Fratelli  Pozzo  (with  map,  price  1  fr.;  larger  ed.  2  fr.),  ^nd  in  Italia^ 
Orario  del  Movimento  Trent  e  Pironafi  (1  fr.),  published  at  Florence  by  Gius. 
Arnaboldi.  .Smaller  editions,  serving  for  or^nary  purposes,  are  issued  at 
^  and  20  c. 
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allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken  by  the  passenger  into  his 
carriage;  the  rate  of  charge  is  4^2  c.  for  100  kilogrammes  per  kilo- 
metre. Porters  who  conyey  luggage  to  and  from  the  carriages  are 
snffloiently  paid  with  a  few  sons,  where  there  is  no  fixed  tariff, 
and  their  shameless  attempts  at  extortion  should  be  quietly  ignored. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  railway,  should 
leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return  (dare  in 
depoHto,  or  depoiitarej  10  o.  per  day  per  cwt.  or  fraction  of  a  cwt.). 

IhiriBg  the  last  few  years  several  robberies  of  passengers^  luggage  have 
been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection ,  and  articles  of  great  value 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or  purtmanteau, 
however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem  (comp.  p.  xii). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  travellevs  not  un- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages. 

Thbough  Tiokbtb  to  diiferent  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  Lon- 
don (at  the  principal  stations  of  the  southern  railways ;  by  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate  Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
They  are  generally  available  for  30  days. 

CmouLAU  TiOKBTS  (viaffgi  cireolari)  for  the  S.  Italian  lines  are 
issued  under  the  conditions  already  explained  in  the  first  two  parts 
of  the  present  Handbook,  and  in  the  time-tables.  The  'Indicatore 
Ufficlale'  gives  plans  of  the  various  tours,  which  extend  as  far  as 
Sicily.  Travellers  provided  with  circular  tickets  from  Northern 
Italy  to  Rome,  may  obtain,  in  connection  with  these,  return-tickets 
from  Bome  to  Naples  (41  fr.  90,  29  fr.  35  c,  18  fr.),  which  are  vaUd 
for  the  period  for  which  the  circular-ticket  is  taken. 

Circular  tickets  require  to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point 
with  the  name  of  the  next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt. 
If,  therefore,  the  traveller  leaves  the  train  before  the  station  for  which 
his  ticket  has  been  stamped  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  eapottaticne 
for  recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  Caeeertare  it  cambiamento  di 
desiincuione^).  When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed  route,  intending 
to  rcyoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an  ^annotazione* 
at  the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling  him  to  resume  his  circular  tour 
after  his  digression  at  another  station  which  must  be  mentioned  on  the 
ticket  Cvale  per  riprendere  alia  ttasione  .  ,  .  U  via^gio  interroUo  a  .  . .;. 
If  this  ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  required  to  pay 
the  whole  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route.  —  Tickets  for  tours 
of  20  days  or  more  may  be  extended  for  a  period  not  exceeding  half  of 
the  original  duration ,  on  payment  of  one  per  cent  of  the  original  price 
for  each  day  of  the  extension. 

BsnjBJX  Tiokbtb  (Biglietti  d'andata  e  ritomo)  are  generally  avail- 
able for  one  day  only,  except  those  issued  on  Saturday  or  the  eve 
of  a  festival,  which  are  available  for  2-3  days.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  if  the  traveller  alights  at  a  station  short  of  his  destin- 
ation he  forfeits  the  rest  of  his  ticket  for  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  proceeding.  In  returning  the  ticket  is  not  available  unless  he 
starts  from  the  end-station  for  which  the  ticket  was  issued. 
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Steam  Tramways  (Tramvie  a  Vapore)  are  in  use  in  Naples  and 
some  other  parts  of  S.  Italy. 

Steamboats.  A  yoyage  on  the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  is 
highly  recommended  to  the  traveller  in  fine  weather.  If  the  vessel 
plies  near  the  coast,  the  voyage  is  often  entertaining ;  and  if  the 
open  sea  is  traversed,  the  magnificent  Italian  sunsets,  lighting  np 
the  deep  blue  water  with  their  crimson  rays,  present  a  scene  not 
easily  forgotten.  Bough  weather  is  not  very  often  to  be  appre- 
hended in  summer.  Most  of  the  routes  in  this  Handbook  are  served 
by  steamers  of  the  Navigatione  OeneraU  JtaUana^  the  head  office  of 
which  is  in  Rome.  In  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  between  Messina  and  the 
Lipari  Islands,  etc. ,  the  service  is  performed  by  the  boats  of  less 
important  companies. 

TicKBTS  should  be  purchased  by  the  traTeller  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  compaDy.  First  and  second  class  family-tickets,  for  not  fewer  than 
three  persons,  are  issued  by  all  the  companies  at  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  passage-money,  but  not  on  the  cost  of  food.  A  child  of  2-10 
years  pays  half-fare,  but  in  this  case  must  share  the  berth  of  its  attendant. 
Two  children  are  entitled  to  a  berth  for  themselves.  —  Enquiry  should 
be  made  beforehand  as  to  the  punctuality  of  the  vessel,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  in  smaller  ports  that  the  shipment  and  unshipment  of  goods 
prolong  the  voyage  for  a  day  or  more  beyond  the  advertised  time. 

The  FiKST  Glass  saloons  and  berths  are  comfortably  and  elegantly 
Atted  up,  those  of  the  Second  tolerably.  Second-class  passengers,  like 
those  of  the  first,  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  deck.  Officers  of 
the  Italian  and  French  armies,  up  to  and  including  those  of  the  rank  of 
captain,  are  entitled  to  second-class  berths  only.  When  ladies  are  of  the 
imrty  it  is  of  course  advisable  to  travel  first-class.  In  the  steamers  of  the 
smaller  companies  above  mentioned  the  distinction  between  first  and 
second  class  is  not  very  rigidly  insisted  on,  and  hence  gentlemen  travelling 
alone  often  take  second  class  tickets. 

LuooAOs.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70  kilogrammes  (166  lbs. 
Engl.),  second-class  45  kilogr.  (100  lbs.),  but  articles  not  intended  for  per- 
sonal use  are  prohibited. 

Food  of  good  quality  and  ample  quantity  is  generally  included  in  the 
first  and  second-class  fares.  Dijedner  dt  la  fourehette,  served  at  10,  con- 
sists of  3-4  courses,  table-wine,  and  coffee.  Dinner  is  a  similar  repast 
between  5  and  6  o^ clock.  Passengers  who  are  too  ill  to  partake  of  these 
repasts  are  provided  with  lemonade,  etc.,  gratuitously.  Refreshments 
may  of  course  be  procured  at  other  hours  on  payment  (cup  of  coffee  25  c). 

Fees.  The  steward  expects  1  fr.  for  a  voyage  of  12-24  hrs.,  but  more 
if  the  passenger  has  given  unusual  trouble.    . 

Embarkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  The  charges  for  conveyance  to  the  steamboat 
(usually  1-1  Vs  te.  for  each  person  with  luggage)  are  fixed  by  tariff  at  all  the 
seaports,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook.  Passengers  should  there- 
fore avoid  all  discussions  on  the  subject  with  the  boatmen,  and  simply 
direct  them  to  row  *al  Vaticano'',  *alla  Bella  VeneBia\  or  whatever  the 
name  of  the  vessel  may  be.  On  the  way,  the  boatmen  often  make  demands 
extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  tariff,  such  as,  *Signore,  sono  cinque  lire!^ 
—  to  which  the  passenger  may  simply  reply,  *avanti\  or  if  necessary 
I:e  may  threaten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  'Capitaneria  del  Porto*  or 
superintendent  of  the  port.  On  arriving  at  the  vessel,  payment  should 
not  be  made  until  the  traveller  with  all  his  luggage  is  deposited  on  deck. 

The  passenger  gives  up  his  ticket  on  board,  receives  the  number  of 
his  berth,  superintends  the  stowing  away  of  his  luggage,  and  finally  repairs 
to  the  deck  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  vessel  as  it  quits  the  harbour, 
of  which  a  fine  view  is  generally  obtained. 
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Diligences.  Soathern  Italy  is  now  so  well  piovided  with  railways 
that  only  those  traYelleis  who  seek  a  more  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  its  people  have  occasion  to  use  the  Diligenze 
or  Vettwre  Corrkrt  On  the  more  frequented  routes  a  Carriage  with 
one  horse  may  generally  he  hired  for  y^i  fr.,  and  on  the  less  fre- 
quented for  less  than  ^2  f^*  P®^  English  mile. 

Walking  Tonzi.  An  Italian  never  walks  if  he  can  possibly 
drive ;  to  him  it  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  how  walking  can  afford 
pleasure.  In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as  the 
environs  of  Naples,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 
travellers  from  the  north ;  and  the  numerous  sections  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club,  founded  for  the  exploration  of  the  Italian  Alps  as  well 
as  of  the  Apennines,  have  also  introduced  the  habit  among  the 
native  cultivated  classes.  Prolonged  and  fatiguing  walking-tours, 
such  as  are  undertaken  in  more  northern  climates,  will  be  found 
impracticable  in  Italy.  Cool  and  dear  weather  should  if  possible 
be  selected,  and  exposure  to  the  scirocco  studiously  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  totally  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Siding.  A  horse  (eavaUo)y  mule  (mulo)^  or  donkey  (sommaro ; 
Neapol.  eiueo;  Sicil.  vetturaj  applied  to  all  three  animals),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  trifling,  often  affords  a  pleasant 
and  cheap  mode  of  travelling,  especially  in  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  attendant  (pedone)  also  acts  as  a  servant  for  the  time 
being.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  are  also  generally  procurable.  A 
bargain  should  be  made  previously ,  tutto  eompreao ,  a  gratuity 
being  added  if  the  traveller  is  satlsfled.  The  donkey-drivers  have 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting  their  animals  to  the  top  of  their 
speed  when  passing  through  a  town  or  village,  .and  it  is  as  well  to 
warn  them  beforehand  that  their  'mancia'  will  suffer  if  they  do  not 
go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

The  traveller  should  in  all  cases  make  his  arrangements  person- 
ally with  the  coachmen,  boatmen,  donkey- drivers,  or  guides ;  for  the 
intervention  of  waiters,  landlords,  portiers,  or  similar  agents  simply 
adds  considerably  to  the  cost. 

Vn.  Hoteli.  PiiTate  Apartments. 

FnusT  Glass  Hotels,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
Naples  and  some  of  the  places  in  its  vicinity,  at  Brindisi,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Glrgenti,  the  landlords  of  many  of  them  being 
Swiss  or  G-ermans.  Booms  2i/f{-5fr.,  bougie  75  c. -1  fr.,  attendance 
1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  portier  and  frequently  also  of  the  'facchino' 
or  boots),  table-d'hdte  4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  does 
not  include  wine,  which  is  usually  dear.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an 
agreement  may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate 
rate.  Yisitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te ;  otherwise 
they  are  charged  more  for  their  rooms.  Meals  served  at  special 
hours  or  in  the  travellers'  apartments  are  charged  considerably  more. 

Baxdkkcb.    Italy  III.    12th  Edition.  b 
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The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Southern  Italy  is  behind  the  age, 
dirt  being  perhaps  neutralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  climate.  The  traveller  will  rarely  suffer  fh>m  this  short- 
coming in  the  better  hotels  and  lodgings  even  of  the  second  class :  but  those 
who  quit  the  beaten  track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  In  tne  village- 
inns  the  pig  (animale  nero)  is  a  privileged  inmate,  and  the  poultry  are  freely 
admitted.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be  selected,  as  being  less 
infested  by  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect-powder  (polvere  intetHeida^ 
or  eontro  gU  inaeM^  or  Keating^  \  better  procured  before  leaving  home)  or 
camphor  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the  beds  and  on  the  traveller's 
clothing  in  places  of  doubtful  cleanliness.  The  tantare^  or  mosquitoes,  are 
a  source  of  great  annoyance,-  and  even  of  suffering,  in  summer  and  autxunn. 
Windows  should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into 
the  room.  Light  muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the 
face,  and  gloves  are  used  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious 
intruders.  The  burning  of  insect-powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  re- 
commended, and  pastilles  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  purchased  at  the 
principal  chemists*.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  efficacious  in 
allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  biancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  eamieia  (di  tela,  di  cotone^  di  lana);  collar,  il 
solino;  cuff,  il  polsino;  drawers,  Ittnutande;  woollen  undershirt,  una  JKa- 
nella^  or  ffiitba  di  Jlanella;  petticoat,  la  tottana;  stocking,  ki  ealta;  sock, 
la  ealtetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  il  faaoletto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash, 
dare  a  bueato  (dibueato^  newly  washed);  washing-list,  nota;  washerwoman, 
laundress,  la  lavandaia^  la  etiratrice. 

Hotel-keepers  who  wish  to  commend  their  houses  to  British  and  Amer- 
ican travellers  are  reminded  of  the  desirability  of  providing  the  bed-rooms 
with  large  basins,  footbaths,  plenty  of  water,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
towels.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  exuiure  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  in  good  order,  including  a  strong  flush  of  water  and  proper 
toilette-paper;  and  no  house  that  is  deficient  in  this  respect  can  rank  as 
first-class  or  receive  a  star  of  commendation,  whatever  may  be  its  excel- 
lences in  other  departments. 

YIII.   BeitanrantB ,  Gafis. 

Bestaurants  of  the  first  class  do  not  exist  in  Southern  Italy ;  even 
in  Naples  good  French  cookery  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  large  hotels. 
The  national  Trattorie,  however,  are  sometimes  very  good ;  and  even 
in  the  smaller  towns  the  traveller  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
a  tolerable,  though  not  always  scrupulously  clean,  establishment  of  this 
kind.  In  SicUy  a  trattoria  is  usually  called  Caffh.  They  are  generally 
open  from  11  a.m.  (for  the  CoUazione  or  dejeuner),  and  are  usually 
closed  about  8p.m.  Dinner  (Pranzo)U  usually  taken  between  5  and  8 : 
either  alia  carta  for  lVa-3  fr.,  or  sometimes  aprezzo  fisso  for  2-5  fr. 
Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering  away  ill-cooked  or 
stale  viands,  and  they  often  inspect  the  fish  or  meat  before  it  is  cooked 
and  make  a  bargain  as  to  the  price.  Wine  is  usually  brought  in  open 
bottles  (p.  xxi).  The  diner  calls  for  the  bill  with  the  words  41  conto\ 
The  waiter  (eameriere)  expects  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi  If  too  im- 
portunate in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions,  he  may  be  checked 
with  the  word  ^ba9ta\  —  Residents  for  some  time  in  a  town  should 
arrane:e  to  Day  a  monthly  subscrintion  f^venBione')  at  a  lower  rate,  or. 
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LUt  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


Ant^attit  rolisbes  or  wbets. 
Minuira^  or  Zuppa^  soup. 
Brodo  or  CofMumi,  broth  or  boaillon. 
Zuppa  eUla  8anU»  soap  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Minuira  di  rUo  oonpiitlU,  rice-sonp 

with  peas. 
RUottOf  a  kind  of  rice-pndding  (rich). 
Paste  tuciutie^  maccaroni;  altuffo  e 

at  hurrOf  with  sauce  and  batter; 

al  pomidoro,  with  tomatoes. 
Came  leseoy  bollitOt  boiled  meat;  in 

umido,  aila  genovete^  with  sauce; 

ben  eoUo^  well  done;  alaangue^  al 

inglete,  underdone;  ai/erri,  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
FrittOy  fried  meat. 
JiansOy  beef. 

AnnecchiOj  young  beef  (in  S.  Italy). 
ArroatOy  roasted  meat. 
Bisteecay  beefsteak. 
Jiaiale,  pork. 
ArietOy  cnlne  of  pork. 
AgnellQy  lamb. 
CaprettOy  kid. 
Montone^  mutton. 
Arrosto  di  viteUo^  roast-veal. 
Teeta  di  vitello,  calfs  bead. 
Fig&to  di  vitello,  calfs  liver. 
Coetoletta  or  hracciola  di  vitello^  veal- 
cutlet. 
CoitoMta  alia  Milanete^  veal-cutlet 

baked  in  dough. 
Eegaloppey  veal -cutlet  in  bread- 

crumDB. 
Osiriehej  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 
Peece^  fish. 

I^oglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 
TonnOy  tunny. 
PreeciuttOy  ham. 
aalam»y  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

dglid). 
Ubva,  egg;  da  here^  soft;  dure,  hard; 

oZ  piatlOy  poached. 
Anitra^  duck. 
Polio,  fowl. 
Polio  d* India  or  ZXndto,  turkey. 


Tordo^  fleld-fare« 

OroeMH^  croquettes. 

Cfnoecht,  small  puddings. 

Sti^/atinOt  dbrio^  ragout. 

Contornc  y    OuamiMioney  garnishing, 

vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 
Patdte^  potatoes. 
Irualatay  salad. 
Polenta^  pudding   or  porridge  of 

maise. 
Cardofiy  artichokes. 
Aspardgi^  asparagus. 
Spinaei^  spinach. 
Piselliy  peas. 
Lentieehie.,  lentils. 
CavdU  fioriy  cauliflower. 
Fdvty  beans. 

Fagiuolini  or  ComdH^  French  beans. 
FtingMy  mushrooms. 
Bale,  salt. 
P«p«,  pepper. 

Moiiarda  ftanceee^  sweet  mustard. 
Sendpey  Motiarda  ingkee^  hot  mustard. 
FruUa  or  QiardinHlo,  fruit- desert; 

fruUa  aeeche,   nuts,    raisins,   al- 
monds, etc. 
Oroitata  di  frutUy  fruit-tart. 
Orostaia  di  paita  tfoglia^  a  kind  of 

pastry. 
Dolce,  pudding. 
Zuppa  ingleee,    a  kind   of  pudding 

(somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  trifle). 
Frittata,  omelette. 
Fragole,  strawberries. 
PerOy  pear. 
Mele,  apples. 
Per  tidy  Peeehe,  peaches. 
Uviy  grapes. 
Fichiy  figs. 
ITociy  nuts. 
Limone,  lemon. 
Arando,  orange. 
Panefirancete  or  meeanieo,  bread  made 

with  yeast  (the  Italian  is  without). 
FinocchiOy  root  of  fennel. 
FormaggiOy    or   in   S.    Italy  caecio, 

cheese. 


The  Maccaroni  of  l^aples  is  much  esteemed ,  but  is  generally  hard, 
and  should  therefore  be  ordered  *ben  eotti\  It  is  usually  flavoured  with 
pomi  d'oro  (tomatoes),  of  which  the  Neapolitans  are  very  fond.  Bta-fieh 
and  ragoeta,  a  kind  of  lobster,  excellent.  Shell-fish  soup  (Buppa  di  von- 
gole),  a  good  but  indigestible  dish. 

Cafii  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon ,  and  in  the 

evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices. 

Caf^  noir  (Caffi  nero)  is  most  commonly  drunk  (1&>26  e.  per  cup). 
Ctfifi  latfe  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  served  (90-36  c;  ^eapuedno^,  or 
small  cup,  cheaper) ;  or  caJI^  e  latte,  •'.«.  with  the  milk  served  separately,  may 
be  preferred.  The  usual  viands  for  lunch  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  and 
eggs.  Ices  (gelalo)  of  every  conceivable  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s, 
particularly  at  Naples,  at  90-90  c.  per  portion ;  or  half-a-portion  (m€s$a)  may 
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generally  be  ordered.  Borbetto,  or  balf-froBen  iee,  and  CtrmtHa^  or  ieed 
water  (Mtnonoto,  of  lemons  \  artmctaia,  of  orangee ;  di  caffhy  of  coffee),  is 
chieflf  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon. 

The  Wine  Shops  (Osierie)  are  almost  exclusively  f^eqiiented  by 
the  lower  ranks.  In  shops  outside  the  towns  the  wine  is  very  cheap 
and  often  excellent.  The  numbers  on  the  outside  of  the  shops  (4, 
5,  6,  etc.)  Indicate  the  price  per  i/s  litre  in  soldi.  Bread,  cheese, 

and  eggs  are  usually  the  only  viands  provided. 

Wine  ivmo  da  patta^  table-wine;  nsro,  red;  Haneo^  white;  pMtato. 
sweet;  atdntto^  dry;  del  jbosss,  wine  of  the  country)  is  usually  supplied 
in  bottles  containing  one-balf  or  one-flfth  of  a  litre  (vn  mezto  litro ;  vn  quimU) 
or  biccMert).  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary  quarts  and  pints. 

Oigari  (sigaro)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad. 
The  prices  of  the  home-made  cigars  (JSeelti  Romania  Virginias^  Ve- 
vaySf  CavowrSy  NapoUtaniy  etc.)  vary  from  7^2  to  18  c.  Good  im- 
ported cigars  may  be  bought  at  the  best  shops  in  the  large  towns  for 
25-60  c,  and  also  foreign  cigarettes.  —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconlst^s,  without 
making  any  purchase. 

IX.    Sights,  Theatres,  Shops. 

Churehes  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  generally  again 
ftom  2-4  to  7  p.m.  Visitors  may  Inspect  the  works  of  art  even 
during  divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  On  the 
occasion  of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works 
of  art  are  often  temporarily  covered.  Those  which  are  always  covered 
are  shown  by  the  verger  futgrestano)  for  a  small  gratuity  (p.  xiv). 
—  For  the  use  of  a  chair  in  the  churches  a  charge  of  5  c.  is  fre- 
quently made. 

Xuseuns,  picture-galleries ,  and  other  collections  are  usually 
open  from  10  to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong  to 
government  are  open  on  week-days  at  a  charge  of  1  fir.,  and  on 
Sundays  or  Thursdays  gratis.  Artists,  archsologists,  and  scholars 
are  admitted  without  charge  on  proof  of  their  claims  (e.g,  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  consul).    The  attendants  are  forbidden  to  accept 

gratuities.  The  collections  are  closed  on  public  holidays. 

Tbe  Jitueo  NoHonaU  at  Kaples,  for  instance,  Is  closed  on  Kew  Tear's 
Day,  Epiphany  (6fh  Jan.),  the  king^s  birthday  (i4th  Mar.),  Baster  Sunday, 
Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday ,  Corpus  Ghristi,  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first 
Sunday  in  June),  Day  of  SS.  Peter  A  Paul  (29th  June),  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  (15th  Aug.),  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  St.  Januarius  (19th 
Sept.),  All  Saints*  Day  (ist  Kov.),  the  erown-prinee's  birthday  (11th  Nov.), 
the  queen^s  birthday  (20th  Nov.),  Feast  of  the  Conception  (8th  Dec),  and 
on  Christmas  Day. 

Theatres.  The  performanees  at  the  larger  theatres,  beginning  at  8, 
8.30,  or  9,  and  ending  at  midnight  or  later,  consist  exclusively  of 
operas  and  ballets,  the  first  act  of  an  opera  being  usually  succeeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  or  more  acts.  The  pit  (platea),  to  which  holders 
of  the  ordinary  higlietto  ^ingrtsBO  are  admitted,  is  the  usual  resort 
of  the  men.  For  the  reserved  seats  (scanni  cWwsi,  iedie  eMu»e,  pel- 
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8,  Mmo  and  CapodimonU  shelter  it  fairly  well  on  the  N.W.  and 
N. ;  but  the  N.E.  (Tramontana)y  S.E.  (Seiroeeojy  and  S.W.  (Li-^ 
beeeio)  -winds  are  opposed  by  no  snch  natural  barrier.  The  alter- 
nation of  these  air-currents  from  the  N,  and  S.  exercises  the  most 
material  inflnence  npon  the  temperature  of  the  different  seasons 
at  Naples ,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  extreme  variations  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  September  is  almost 
invariably  hot  and  oppressive,  but  the  first  half  of  October  is  usu- 
ally much  cooler,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  65°  Fahr.  and 
the  sky  generally  bright  and  cloudless.  In  November  the  rainy  S. 
wind  prevails,  while  in  December,  when  the  N.  wind  blows,  many 
fine  days  are  enjoyed.  The  weather  at  this  season  is  often  re*- 
markably  mild.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  50°,  but  in 
the  cold  nights  of  January  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  5-6° 
below  freezing-point.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  Naples  itself,  but  in 
January  the  surrounding  mountains  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  snow  which  imparts  a  bitter  keenness  to  the  E.  and  N.E. 
winds.  Fogs  are  very  rare.  Towards  the  end  of  January,  or  in  Feb- 
ruary at  latest,  the  S.  winds  again  predominate,  and  a  rainy  sea- 
son sets  in,  which  often  lasts  till  April.  March  resembles  an 
English  April  in  its  changeableness,  while  April  (mean  tempera- 
ture 60°)  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  month  of  the  whole  year. 
May  (6S°)  is  also  an  exceedingly  pleasant  month.  In  June,  JtUy^ 
and  Atigust  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  The 
heat  sometimes  rises  to  100°  (mean  72-77°),  but  is  pleasantly  tem- 
pered by  the  sea- wind,  which  rises  in  the  forenoon  and  blows  till 
about  2  p.m.,  an  advantage  unknown  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

In  Mt.  Vesuvius  the  Neapolitans  possess  a  gigantic  barometer. 
The  direction  in  which  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  crater  blows 
often  announces  a  change  of  weather  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 
When  it  blows  towards  Capri ,  good  weather  may  be  expected  (in 
winter  a  clear  sky  and  cool  temperature) ;  when  it  is  turned  towards 
Ischia,  we  may  look  for  E.  wind  (Oreeo  Levante)  and  cold  weather. 
Indications  of  the  approach  of  the  Scirocco  are  specially  important, 
as  during  the  prevalence  of  this  depressing  wind,  perfect  repose  is 
desirable.  Thus ,  when  the  crater  is  concealed  by  a  thick  layer  of 
clouds,  we  may  expect  8.  wind,  often  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
Another  premonition  of  the  scirocco  is  afforded  when  Capri  appears 
of  a  dark  blue  colour  and  unusually  near  and  distinct.  Long,  low, 
and  regular  waves  rolling  in  from  the  Bocca  Piccola  also  as  a  rule 
betoken  the  approach  of  the  scirocco. 

Health.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Naples  has  greatly  improved 
of  late  years  and  is  on  the  whole  not  unsatisfactory.  The  mistaken 
idea,  however,  that  no  change  whatever  need  be  made  in  his  mode 
of  life  often  exposes  the  traveller  to  risks  which  a  little  caution 
would  easily  evade.  The  principal  danger  to  visitors  to  Naples  con- 
sists in  the  so-called  Neapolitan  fever,  a  variety  of  typhus  to  which 
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numerouB  Btrangen  fall  a  prey.  In  the  great  majority  of  oases, 
however,  this  illness  takes  a  fayoniahle  course ;  and  It  is  only  when 
complloated  with  other  maladies  that  danger  to  life  need  be  feared. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  the  modem  improToments  is  the  con- 
strnetion  of  the  immense  Aqueduct  (Aequa  di  Serlno),  which  now 
brings  a  copious  supply  of  good  water  to  the  town  firom  the  Serino^ 
a  river  in  the  Apennines,  seyeral  miles  distant.  Measures  have 
also  been  taken  to  open  up  the  crowded  and  infected  lanes  and 
alleys  by  demolishing  houses  and  forming  new  streets,  and  finally 
a  general  sewerage  system  for  the  whole  town  has  been  begun. 

Whatever  be  the  primary  causes  of  the  often  exaggerated  evil 
sanitary  reputation  of  Naples,  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  may 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  trav- 
ellers, especially  of  those  who  wish  to  see  everything  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  allow  themselves  no  time  for  repose,  and  neglect 
the  commonest  sanitary  precautions.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatic- 
ally asserted  that  nearly  all  the  acute  diseases  by  which  visitors 
to  Naples  are  attacked  are  due  to  imprudences  in  diet,  to  ne- 
glected colds,  or  to  excessive  fatigue.  Even  the  hardiest  traveller 
from  the  N.  should  take  the  utmost  care  in  avoiding  these  three 
provocatives  of  disease.  On  the  smallest  symptom  of  indisposition, 
all  excursions  should  be  given  up  until  the  nervous  system  has 
recovered  its  usual  tone.  A  physician  should  also  be  consulted. 
Malarial  affections  are  most  generally  Incurred  on  excursions  to  Lago 
Agnano  or  Bais,  or  other  places  in  the  Phlegrsan  Fields.  Psstum 
and  the  railway -journey  through  the  Roman  Campagna  are  also  more 
or  less  dangerous  in  this  respect.  The  best  prophylactic  measures 
consist  in  warm  clothing,  an  avoidance  of  the  hours  of  sunset,  and 
the  shutting  of  the  windows  in  the  railway-carriage.  Those  who, 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  are  attacked  by  malaria  should  at 
once  seek  change  of  air  in  Sorrento,  Capri,  or  La  Cava.  Naples  is 
often  trying  for  persons  with  weak  lungs  on  account  of  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  in  winter,  and  such  persons  should  not  fix 
their  abode  here  without  medical  advice.  Pozzuoli  or  Capri  is  gener- 
ally much  more  congenial  to  patients  of  this  class. 

Rooms,  or  at  least  bedrooms,  facing  the  S.  are  almost  essential 
for  the  delicate  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  If  such  can- 
not be  obtained,  those  facing  the  W.  are  the  next  best  in  winter, 
those  facing  the  E.  in  summer.  Comer  rooms  and  lodgings  on  the 
grouud-floor  should  be  avoided.  The  uppermost  floors  of  houses  are 
often  damp  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  close 
satisfactorily.  The  healthiest  parts  of  the  town  are  the  Corso  Vittorio 
EmanueU,  the  Rione  Prineipe  Amedeo,  and  the  Pwzofaleone,  The 
upper  part  of  the  8trada  Santa  Lucia  may  be  recommended  to  those 
who  do  not  fear  a  little  wind  and  dust.  There  are  also  numerous 
nnfortable  and  healthy  dwellings  in  iheStrada  Chiatamone,  the  JSt- 
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vitra  di  Chiaia^  and  the  Mergellina^  although  the  drains  here  emptying 
themselyes  Into  the  sea  often  pollute  the  air  very  perceptibly  when 
the  wind  blows  inshore.  One  of  the  physicians  mentioned  at  p.  24 
should,  however,  in  this  case  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  dwell- 
ing, as  many  of  the  houses  here  are  so  defectlye  in  hygienic  arrange- 
ments th*t  they  are  positlYely  unhealthy  and  dangerous. 

The  visitor  to  Naples  should  as  *  general  rule  wear  warmer 
clothing  than  he  would  at  home  in  a  similar  temperature.  Natives 
are  generally  much  more  careful  in  this  respect  than  strangers ,  as 
they  know  from  experience  that  a  cold  at  Naples  is  too  likely  to 
usher  in  a  severe  illness.  The  traveller  should  therefore  always  be 
provided  with  a  greatcoat  or  shawl,  which  he  should  make  use  of  in 
the  evening,  when  sitting  in  a  carriage  or  boat,  or  when  exposed 
to  sudden  alternations  of  sun  and  shade.  Exposure  to  the  summer 
sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  sunshade  should 
be  used  both  in  walking  and  driving.  Long  walks  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  fortunately  the  low  fares  of  the  cabs 
and  tramways  make  driving  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  be  warmly  covered  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed- 
clothes at  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  is  often  apt  to  be  scanty. 

Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  is ,  of  course,  imperative. 
The  appetite  gradually  decreases  under  a  southern  sun,  but  at  first 
strangers  are  sometimes  apt  to  eat  excessive  quantities  of  maccaroni, 
cheese,  fruit,  etc.  The  traveller  should  adopt  the  Neapolitan  custom 
of  rejecting  fish  that  are  not  quite  fresh.  Oysters  are  also  dangerous 
here  when  not  fresh;  and  cases  of  typhus  have  been  traced  to  the 
consumption  of  oysters  firom  S.  Lucia  (p.  34),  where  the  shell-fish 
are  kept  in  undesirable  proximity  to  the  mouths  of  the  sewers.  It 
is  safer,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  this  luxury  altogether.  Ripe 
fruit  eaten  in  moderation  at  meals  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but  the 
fruit  offered  at  table-d*h6te  even  in  the  best  hotels  is  often  unripe, 
as  the  Neapolitans  prefer  it  in  this  state.  Water-melons  (Anguria) 
and  the  figs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are  better  left  untouched.  A  free 
indulgence  in  fruit  should  be  especially  avoided  in  autumn,  when 
the  excessive  heat  predisposes  to  diarrhoea.  The  Sorbe^  a  kind  of 
fruit  resembling  the  medlar  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
tannin,  is  often  useful  in  counteracting  a  diarrhcsic  tendency.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  this  fruit  may  be  eaten  at  once  without  fear  of  pre- 
judicial consequences.  Diarrhcea  induced  by  violent  exertion  in  hot 
weather  may  often  be  cured  by  the  use  of  OrarUta  (p.  xxi).  Rice 
and  the  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  are  also  common  remedies, 
but  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desideratum.  The  ordinary  red  wines 
of  the  country  are  usually  sound  and  good,  and  a  moderate  use  of  them 
when  pure  may  be  thoroughly  recommended.  Those  who  find  them 
unpalatable  should  drink  claret.  The  native  white  wines,  though 
generally  lighter  than  the  red,  are  too  astringent  in  their  action. 
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from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Beinhard  Keknli. 

Wir  traffen 
Di4  TrIlnmMr  hinSbir 
DM  klagm 

Cher  die  verlome  Schdnel 
(Goethe). 

The  trayeller  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  tieasnres  of 
the  National  Mnsenm  at  Naples,  to  the  relics  of  antiquity  scattered 
throughout  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  who ,  possibly  setting 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Attica,  finds  himself,  if  favoured  by  fortune,  in 
the  presence  of  her  glorious  ruins  —  has  in  all  probability  had 
his  appetite  whetted  in  Rome,  and  has  there  collected  such  data  as 
he  will  readily  apply  to  all  that  presents  itself  as  new  to  his  observ-* 
ation.  But  even  he  who  turns  himself  at  once  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  heritage  of  antiquity  such  as  that  comprised  in  the  favoured 
regions  of  Campania  and  Sicily  has  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
abundant  harvest,  if  he  but  know  how  to  prize  its  fruits. 

The  National  Museum  partakes  in  many  of  its  departments  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Vatican  with  its  statue-world ,  and  in- 
cludes many  works  in  marble  which  have  indeed  been  brought 
thither  from  Rome,  notably  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Farnese 
family.  By  the  careful  observer  many  of  the  statues  will  be  re- 
cognised as  repetitions  of  those  already  seen  in  Rome.  They  belong 
to  the  numerous  class  of  copies  made  from  renowned  masterpieces, 
which  in  the  old  Roman  time  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
a  display  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Many  of  these  marbles  betray, 
owing  to  a  certain  redundancy  and  pliancy  of  outline,  a  taste  peculiar 
to  the  people  of  these  coasts  upon  which  Nature  has  lavished  her 
choicest  gifts.  The  exquisite  Greek  coins  remind  us  that  we  are 
in  a  land  that  was  once  the  thriving  and  envied  seat  of  Qreek  cul- 
ture. Innumerable  tripods,  candelabra,  lamps,  braziers,  jars,  jugs, 
caskets,  bracelets,  needles,  house  and  kitchen-utensils  of  all  kinds, 
weapons  of  warriors  and  gladiators,  the  numerous  figures  in  bronze, 
above  all  a  stately  array  of  some  hundreds  of  wall-paintings,  unique 
in  the  world ,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  here  are  col- 
lected the  results  of  excavations  which  present  as  in  a  mirror  a  com- 
plete and  charming  picture  of  ancient  life ,  and  that  we  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  StabisB, 
'ong  burled  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 

His  first  impression  of  purely  Greek  art  the  Northern  traveller 
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in  Italy  receives  at  Paestum,  The  approach  through  a  lonely,  silent 
country ;  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  ruins  and  landscape  with 
the  glittering  sea  in  apparently  close  proximity;  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  these  proud  temples  before  thedr  decay  looked  upon 
a  thriving  Hellenic  city  amid  the  smiles  of  nature,  instead  of  a 
feve^-strieken  pestilential  wilderness :  all  this  serves  so  to  excite 
the  susceptibility  of  the  beholder)  that  he  will  find  the  impression 
produced  by  these  ruins,  conspicuously  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon,  almost  more  overpowering  than  even  the  spectacle  of  the 
Roman  forum.  There  the  scale ,  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the 
edifices ,  as  well  as  the  surpassing  wealth  of  form  and  sculptured 
ornament,  are  imposing.  Here  the  architecture  appears  externally 
poor  in  merely  superficial  decoration :  poorer  than  it  was  originally. 
The  coating  of  stucco ,  so  fine  and  firmly  set  that  it  gave  to  the 
porous  limestone  a  surface  smooth  as  marble,  is  shattered  and 
weather-stained ;  the  forms  themselves  have  extensively  suffered ; 
wind  and  weather  have  obliterated  the  colours  which  decorated  the 
triglyphs,  the  mutnles,  the  cornices,  and  other  small  articulations 
of  the  building.  But  precisely  in  this  absence  of  adornment,  in  a 
simplicity  which  brings  to  view  only  what  is  indispensable  and 
essential,  does  this  stem  Doric  temple  with  its  dense  array  of 
mighty  columns,  with  its  lofty  and  ponderous  entablature  and  far- 
reaching  projection  of  cornice ,  in  the  clear  and  simple  disposal  of 
the  masses,  in  solemnity  and  strength  of  proportion,  in  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  present  itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of 
Greek  architecture,  which  so  fills  us  with  amazement  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  very  slight  expenditure  of  material  space  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  incomparable  impression  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  One  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  Psstum  will  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  examining  less  impressive  mementoes  of  the  Greek 
ages  from  the  city  dedicated  to  Poseidon  —  the  fine  monumental 
paintings  from  Psestum  in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples :  Warriors 
departing  for  the  combat  whence  they  are  never  to  return. 

The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Psstum  is  ascribed  to  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  From  a  far  remoter  past,  however,  dates 
the  fragment  of  art-history  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  Seli- 
nu8,  although  it  cannot  of  course  be  deciphered  on  the  spot  from 
its  ruins  alone.  The  imagination  is  less  severely  taxed  to  supply 
all  that  is  lost  to  the  beauteous  ruins  in  Segeaia  and  Oirgenti,  In 
Selinus  the  effects  of  earthquakes  have  been  so  destructive  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  temples  can  be  attained  only  by  reference 
to  the  architects'  plans  and  drawings.  The  sculptures  belonging  to 
these  temples,  brought  to  light  by  recent  excavations,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  The  oldest  temple,  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  letter  C,  is  that  on  the  Acropolis.  This  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  Apollo  as  god  of  succour,  and  was  erected  immediately 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  an  event  assigned  variously  to  B.C 
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651  and  B.C.  628.  The  neighbouiing  and  nortliemmost  temple 
of  the  Aoiopolis,  D,  presumably  sacred  to  Athena,  is  soaxoely 
more  reeent.  In  tiie  three  metope-reliefs  which  belong  to  the  ilrst- 
named  temple  C,  scarcely  a  trace  of  Grecian  beanty  is  discernible ; 
indeed  they  are  almost  ludicrously  primitive  and  rude.  And  yet 
they  afford  an  instructive  insight  into  the  rudimentary  Benlptnre  of 
the  Chreeki.  Possibly,  in  the  place  for  which  they  were  designed, 
aloft  between  the  triglyphs  of  a  Doric  ftieze,  and  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  strong  and  clearly  defined  architectural  lines ,  the  reliefs 
may  have  had  a  less  repulsive  effect.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  same  stage  in  art  which  had  in  architecture  attained 
to  an  essentially  coherent  system ,  primitive  perhaps  in  its  severity 
and  unwieldiness ,  yet  conveying  the  impression  of  harmony  in  its 
completeness,  should  in  the  rendering  of  such  figures  as  would  con- 
tribute to  its  architectural  ornamentation  be  beset  by  a  childish 
restraint  and  uncertainty  of  aim ;  how  the  same  eye  that  watched 
over  the  ordered  arrangement  of  each  part  and  proportion  as 
well  as  the  delicate  rendering  of  each  line  and  ornament  of  the 
building,  could  be  content  to  give  representations  of  mythical 
events,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  have  had  no  other  merit 
than  a  ruthless  and  violent  distinctness  and  a  grotesque  vivacity, 
entailing  the  disfigurement  of  the  human  form  and  the  entire 
sacrifice  of  natural  proportion.  And  yet  in  these  characteristics  lies 
the  germ  of  a  mighty  future ,  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  which 
animated  the  artist  as  he  strove  to  give  intelligible  expression 
to  the  sacred  history  which  he  had  to  relate,  in  the  independence 
and  directness  with  which  he  embodied  its  purport  in  sculp- 
tured forms.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  such  scenes  to  have  been 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  might  have  seen  them  in  other 
places  and  in  earlier  times.  But  he  had  to  mould  them  anew 
and  from  his  own  individual  resources ,  without  available  pattern, 
and  without  that  readiness  in  execution  which  the  hand  can  only 
acquire  by  frequent  exercise.  The  head  of  Medusa  alone,  this 
earliest  figurative  expression  of  destruction  and  horror,  is  clearly 
and  unfailingly  pourtrayed.  To  the  artist  as  well  as  his  contem- 
poraries this  poverty  in  execution  was  not  apparent.  Their  sucess- 
ors  were  not  slow  to  make  far  different  pretensions.  If  a  kind 
fate  had  preserved  the  single  statue  of  the  youthful  god  that  stood 
in  the  sanctuary,  or  at  some  future  time  should  discover  it  to  us, 
we  should  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  con- 
trast between  the  statue  and  the  reliefs.  At  a  time  when  such 
reliefs  as  these  were  possible,  Greek  art  had  already  possessed  itself 
of  a  definite  type  for  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  for  the  youthful 
form,  generally,  marked,  indeed,  by  archaic  stiffness,  but  con- 
formable with  the  law  of  nature  in  shape  and  proportion ;  while  by 
constant  comparison  with  nature  it  continued  to  gain  in  purity  and 
truthfulness. 
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By  the  same  process  representation  in  relief  is  gradnally  en- 
no1>led.  Offences  against  proportion  and  drawing  are  more  easily 
oyerlooked  in  relief  tlian  in  a  lifesize  work  in  the  round ;  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  eye,  moreoTer,  is  more  readily  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  pictorial  narration.  The  monuments  of  Seli- 
nunte  are  pre-eminent  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  obserrlng 
on  the  spot  what  has  sprung  from  these  beginnings.  Of  the  group  on 
the  Eastern  hill  the  Temple  F  in  point  of  time  is  next  to  those  of 
the  P»an  Apollo  and  of  Athena.  Then  come  Temple  (?,  likewise 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  one  to  Juno  (E),  and  lastly  Temple  A,  occupy- 
ing the  Acropolis.  Temple  F  still  belongs  to  the  6th  century  B.O., 
a  period  when  the  building  of  the  Apollo  Temple  Q  had  begun,  to 
be  completed  at  a  later  period.  The  Heraum  (Temple  of  Juno)  E 
and  temple  A  date  from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  or 
not  much  later.  Two  halyes  of  metope-slabs  have  been  brought 
to  light  which  adorned  the  temple  F  (a  god  and  goddess  contend- 
ing with  giants'),  and  four  similar  slabs  from  the  Hemum  are  so 
far  preserved  that  they  furnish  a  sufficiently  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis  and  Actsdon,  Heracles  and 
the  Amazons,  and  Athena  contending  with  the  Giants. 

In  both  metopes  from  F  extraordinary  clearness  and  animation 
again  arrest  the  attention.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the  victorious 
goddess,  the  dying  agonies  of  the  fallen  giant,  his  head  convulsive- 
ly thrown  back,  his  mouth  open  and  grinning,  his  utter  helpless- 
ness, are  rendered  with  a  turbulence ,  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
means,  which  appear  to  us  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  clear  expression,  and  which  simply  outrage  instead  of  satisfying 
one's  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  two  art -stages  to  which  these 
reliefs,  and  the  quaint  rudeness  of  those  of  the  Apollo  Temple  on 
the  Acropolis  belong,  offer,  a  certain  analogy.  In  both  cases  all 
available  means  are  applied  with  recklessness  and  in  excess.  Those, 
however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  later  artist  were  infinitely  richer 
and  more  perfect.  While  his  predecessor  had  not  altogether  mastered 
the  forms  of  art,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with  them, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  toil  and  trouble ;  but  his  power  was  so 
new  and  unwonted  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  abusing  it.  The 
MetopeB  from  iheBeraeumon  the  other  hand,  which  mark  the  maturity 
of  archaic  art,  show  a  command  of  expression  ennobled  by  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  These  qualities  declare  themselves  most 
felicitously  in  the  two  compositions  which  represent  the  meeting 
of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida  and  Artemis  punishing  Actson. 
The  expression  of  godlike  serenity  and  Joy  which  pervades  the  first 
scene  transcends  all  similar  efforts  whether  of  earlier  or  later  art : 
while  the  second  is  scarcely  less  admirable  firom  the  way  in  which 
the  unmistakable  wildness  of  the  subject  is  subdued  to  something 
like  softness  by  modulation  of  movement  and  occupation  of  allotted 
space.   The  technical  method  employed  in  the  more  recent  metopes 
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is  peonllar.  In  the  antique  vases  with  black  flgnies  on  a  red  gionnd 
the  men  are  usually  black,  and  the  women,  as  far  as  the  body  itself 
is  Yisible,  white.  Here  the  indication  of  the  lighter  and  darker  ilesh- 
oolour  of  the  two  sexes  has  superficially  supplied  a  necessary  char- 
aoteristic.  But  the  perfected  art  also  resorted  to  this  distinction  in 
rendering  ilesh-colour.  In  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  the  bronzed, 
sunburnt  bodies  of  the  men  fonn  an  elfectiTe  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate and  fairer  forms  of  the  women.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  found  in  the  metopes  of  the  Herseum.  As  the  entire  temple  is  of 
tufa,  they  too  are  of  the  same  material.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and 
faulty  nature  of  the  material  the  architect  resorted  to  a  coating 
of  stucco  upon  which  he  displayed  his  gaudy  decoration.  In  the 
reliefs  the  nude  forms  of  the  women  are  giyen  in  white  marble. 
The  harmony  of  the  different  portions  of  the  reliefs ,  multiform  as 
they  were,  was  restored  by  a  profuse  application  of  colour,  which 
the  purely  architectural  accessories  also  required. 

Every  new  discovery,  in  which  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  so  prolific,  brings  the  sculptures  of  Selinunte  one 
step  farther  from  the  artistic  isolation  which  presented  them  as  al- 
most insoluble  problems  to  the  original  discoverers.  The  quaint,  crude 
reliefs  of  Temple  C  recall  by  the  style  of  their  carved  forms  the 
curious  poros-sculptures  which  have  been  exhumed  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens ;  and  doubtless  their  colouring  was  as  vivid  and  striking 
as  the  colouring  of  those  sculptures.  The  powerful  reliefs  from 
Temple  F,  with  their  representations  of  warriors  exerting  their  strength 
to  the  full,  rank  with  the  Combats  of  the  Giants  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Megarans  at  Olympia.  The  beautiful  metopes  of  the  Herseum 
exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.  They  may  perhaps  display  a  more  successful  and  more 
charming  gracefulness  than  the  Olympian  works :  but  in  the  methods 
of  composition,  in  the  naive  vivacity  of  the  ssthetic  sense,  and  even 
in  the  conception  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to  recognize  in 
both  the  same  artistic  method,  founded  on  the  common  ground  of  an 
equal  artistic  development,  and  very  clearly  differentiated,  for 
example,  from  the  ^Eginetan  marbles.  With  the  artistic  style  of  the 
sculptures  from  the  Hersum  at  Selinunte  may  be  compared  the 
newly  discovered  Ionic  temple  at  Locri,  as  affording  an  example  of  a 
not  very  alien  method  of  treatment. 

Beside  all  these  original  decorative  sculptures,  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable copy  of  a  great  work  of  not  much  later  date  that  ably  main- 
tains its  place  in  virtue  of  its  majestic  severity  and  restrained  energy. 
This  is  the  Famese  Head  of  Juno  (p.  62),  which  at  once  recalls  to 
our  minds  the  Artemis  of  the  Hereum  at  Selinunte.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  in  his  history  of  art,  Winckelmann  describes  per- 
fect beauty  as  twofold,  as  having  a  double  grace:  the  one  as 
winning,  —  ^she  descends  from  her  eminence,  revealing  herself 
to  the  observant  eye  with  a  suavity  devoid  of  self-abasement :  she  is 
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not  OYer-anxioufl  to  please,  bnt  would  not  be  OTerlooked'.  The 
other  is  self-sufficient  and  would  be  sought  rather  than  eourt  at- 
tention, —  ^she  holds  converse  only  with  the  wise,  appearing  to 
the  populace  inimical  and  austere,  she  conceals  the  emotions  of  her 
soul,  and  nearly  attains  to  the  blessed  repose  of  the  divine  nature : 
and  thus  according  to  ancient  writers  the  greatest  artists  sought  to 
pourtray  her*.  To  those  who  know  how  to  observe  will  be  revealed 
beneath  the  austere  solemnity  of  this  Farnese  Juno  an  impressive 
picture  of  godlike  repose  and  mi^esty. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and  the  Herseum  at  Seli- 
nunte  find  a  parallel  as  regards  violence  of  action  and  motion  in  the 
group  of  the  tyrant-slayers  Harmodius  and  ArUtogeiton^  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  61),  a  marble  copy  of  that  work  of  CriUoa 
and  Nesiotes  which  stood  in  the  market-place  at  Athens.  But 
in  this  group  we  may  detect  traces  of  an  art  that  was  under  dilferent 
conditions.  The  two  Athenians  rush  to  the  attack ,  the  sword  of 
the  younger  being  raised  to  strike ;  the  older  of  the  two  (the  head 
of  this  figure  does  not  belong  to  it,  the  original  was  bearded)  is  at 
hand  to  protect  his  brave  comrade,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  interfere ;  and  here  the  words  of  the  great  authority  already  quoted, 
in  reference  to  the  attributes  of  a  severe  style,  are  applicable :  'The 
drawing  was  impressive  but  hard,  powerful  but  devoid  of  grace.  The 
force  of  expression  detracts  from  the  beauty' . . .  *Art  was  hard  and 
severe  as  the  justice  of  the  time  which  punished  the  most  trifling 
olfence  with  death*.  The  same  violence  of  action  and  rendering  of 
form  are  observable  in  the  reliefs  firom  the  W.  pediment  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus.  But  the  reliefs  appear  wild,  almost  disordered  and 
devoid  of  beauty,  beside  the  symmetrical  accuracy  and  precision, 
the  concentrated  power,  the  beautiful  flow  of  lines  in  the  Attic  group 
of  the  murder  of  Hippias. 

Though  in  the  National  Museum  there  may  not  be  found  any 
very  pure  or  important  example  of  the  Attic  school  of  Phidias*  time, 
a  succeeding  school  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  the  Orpheiu  Belief 
(p.  66).  Orpheus  is  permitted  to  bring  his  consort  Eurydice  out  of 
Hades  and  to  restore  her  once  more  to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  look  upon  her  during  the  passage.  He  has 
failed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Hermes,  the  conductor  of  departed 
souls,  with  gentle  measured  gesture  takes  the  hand  of  Eurydice  to 
consign  her  anew  to  the  realm  of  shades.  In  contemplating  this  com- 
position, beautiful  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is,  hope  and  dismay  altern- 
ately possess  us.  The  advance  of  the  train,  Orpheus  in  the  act  of 
casting  the  fatal  glance ,  the  confiding  communion  of  man  and  wife 
are  quite  unmistakable ,  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  their  pro- 
gress and  the  subsequent  return  of  Eurydice.  And  here  we  may 
pause  to  wonder  how  antique  art  could  present  powerful  eifect 
clothed  in  persuasive  beauty,  or,  if  subdued,  yet  with  striking 
expression :  and  with  what  a  modest  expenditure  of  means  she  could 
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assert  'this  nol>le  simplicity  and  grandeux  of  repose*.  Eyen  in  its 
01V n  time  this  work  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation, 
as  replicas  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome  and  in 
the  Lonvre  at  Paris.  The  Neapolitan  example  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  seyerest  too,  of  those  extant.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  way,  that  the  inscriptions  introduced,  though  they  may  be  cor- 
rect in  the  explanation  they  give ,  must  be  of  doubtful  antiquity. 

The  Argiye  school  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  had  as 
its  head  the  famous  Poltolbtus.  He  frequently  used  earlier  works, 
eyen  of  the  Attic  school ,  altering  them  according  to  a  deliberately 
defined  ideal  of  formal  beauty  and  harmonious  effect.  An  excellent 
example  of  his  style  is  afforded  by  the  fine  reproduction  of  his  Dory- 
phonu  from  the  palestra  at  Pompeii  (now  in  Naples). 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  sculptures  in  Naples  belong  like 
those  in  Rome  to  a  more  recent  period  of  Greek  art.  The  prostrate 
Amazon  stretched  out  in  death,  a  Dead  Persian,  a  Dead  Oiant,  and 
the  Wounded  Oaul,  which  will  be  readily  recognised  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  masterpiece  of  the  Pergamenian  school,  the 
Dying  Gaul  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (the  so-called  Bying 
Gladiator),  are  parts  of  a  yotiye  offering  of  King  Attains  of  Perga- 
mos  at  Athens ,  of  which  single  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  Venice 
and  in  Rome. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  so-called  Fameae  BuU  (p.  60),  which 
brilliantly  represents  the  Rhodian  School,  is  more  likely  to  arrest 
attention.  This  group  will  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
most  beholders,  and  this  not  by  force  of  its  material  bulk  alone. 
The  effect  would  haye  been  eyen  more  impressiye,  had  the  work  of 
restoration  been  successful,  particularly  in  the  standing  female 
figure.  It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this 
effect,  as  well  as  the  forces  which  contribute  to  it.  An  occurrence 
full  of  horror  is  presented  to  our  yiew.  Two  powerful  youths  are 
engaged  in  binding  to  the  horns  of  a  furious  bull  the  helpless  form 
of  a  woman.  The  mighty  beast  is  plunging  violently,  and  in  another 
moment  will  be  away,  hurrying  the  burden  he  is  made  to  bear  to 
the  terrible  doom  of  a  martyr.  As  soon  as  we  have  attained  to  an 
accurate  conception  of  what  is  passing  before  us,  horror  and  dismay 
rather  than  pity  take  possession  of  us.  What  impels  the  youths 
to  the  deed?  How  is  it  that  they  are  allowed  to  effect  their  purpose 
undisturbed?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  outside  the  work  itself. 
Antiope,  expelled  by  her  father,  has  given  birth  to  Amphion  and 
Zethus  and  has  had  to  abandon  them.  The  sons  grow  up  under 
the  care  of  an  old  shepherd.  Antiope  has  yet  other  sufferings  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  her  relation  Dirce,  who  maltreated  her.  Dirce, 
wandering  on  Mount  Cythsron  in  bacchanalian  revel,  would  slay 
the  victim  of  her  persecutions.  She  bids  two  young  shepherds  bind 
Vntiope  to  a  bull  that  she  may  thus  be  dragged  to  her  death.    The 
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youths  Teeognise  their  mother  before  it  is  too  late :  they  consign 
IHree  to  the  doom  prepared  for  Antiope.  The  ancient  Ghreeks  were 
familiarised  with  this  myth  by  a  celebrated  tragedy  of  Enripides ; 
the  subordinate  work  on  the  base,  the  monntain-god  Cythsron 
decked  with  Bacchic  ivy,  and  the  Bacchic  cista  on  the  ground, 
would  help  to  recall  all  the  minor  incidents  of  the  story.  A  doom 
pronounced  by  the  gods  is  executed ;  the  fate  Dirce  had  prepared  for 
another  recoils  upon  herself.  But  all  this,  or  at  least  as  much  as 
will  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  work  of  art  as 
such,  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  work  itself.  In  the  Orpheus 
relief  we  recognise  without  extraneous  aid  the  separation  of  two 
lovers  calmly  resigned  to  their  fate,  their  seyerance  by  the  conductor 
of  souls.  An  acquaintance  with  the  exquisite  legend  will  merely 
serve  to  enhance  the  thrilling  emotions  evoked  by  the  sculptured 
forms.  The  Bull  will  excite  our  abhoirence  if  the  story  be  not 
known  to  us ;  while  the  knowledge  itself  and  such  reflections  as  it 
would  suggest  could  scarcely  reconcile  us  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
deed,  or  enable  us  to  endure  its  perpetuation  in  stone.  But  when 
our  thoughts  are  sufficiently  collected  to  allow  of  our  realising 
the  event,  we  are  again  lost  in  admiring  wonder  at  the  aspiring 
courage,  at  the  command  of  all  artistic  and  technical  resourofss 
possessed  by  the  author  of  this  sculpture,  which  uproars  itsdlf 
with  such  unfaltering  power.  The  base  is  adorned  with  sugges- 
tions of  landscape  and  appropriate  animal-life  more  elaborately 
than  was  then  usual  in  works  of  this  kind,  although  analogies 
are  not  wholly  wanting.  But  the  landscape,  the  figure  of  the 
mountain-god  Cythsron,  together  with  all  minor  accessories,  are 
far  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  principal  figures  and  their  action. 
The  lovely  feminine  form  of  Dirce  vainly  imploring  the  pow- 
erful youths  whose  utmost  exertions  scarcely  suffice  to  restrain 
the  infuriated  beast,  the  vivid  reality  of  the  whole  scene,  the 
artistic  refinement  in  the  execution  have  always  been  deserved- 
ly admired.  We  readily  concede  to  one  like  Welcker,  who  brough 
the  finest  perceptions  to  bear  on  the  exposition  of  antique  art, 
^hat  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  the  highest  excellence  in  any 
particular  direction  without  at  the  same  time  postponing  one  or 
other  consideration  of  value'.  That  which  was  esteemed  as  the 
highest  excellence ,  the  goal  which  must  be  reached  at  the  cost 
of  all  other  considerations,  has  varied  with  successive  epochs  of 
Greek  art.  In  the  present  case  repose  and  concentration  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  overwhelming  effect  of  a  momentary  scene.  Even  at 
a  time  when  restoration  could  not  have  interfered  with  the  original 
design ,  the  impression  of  a  certain  confusedness  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  spectator,  at  least  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  emln* 
ently  characteristic  of  this  group  ^hat  it  powerfully  arrests  the 
attention  at  a  point  where  an  almost  wild  defiance  of  rule  declares 
its€df.  The  contrast  presented  in  tiie  scene  —  the  terribly  rapid 
Bajbdxkkb.  Italy  III.    13th  Edition.  c 
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the  tent  of  Menelans  is  taken  down  and  his  ship  equipped  for 
departure^  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  recognised  the  house 
of  Antenor,  which  the  Greeks  had  spared,  while  he  himself  and 
his  family  make  ready  to  quit  their  desolated  home  and  depart  for 
foreign  lands.  Thus  the  entire  centre  of  the  composition  has  refer- 
ence to  the  crime  compxitted  after  the  conquest,  which  called  aloud 
for  punishment  hy  the  gods ;  these  scenes  of  death  and  horror  were 
enclosed  at  the  extremities  hy  more  peaceful  incidents  —  the 
horror  of  the  lower  world  whose  shades  envelope  renowned  heroes 
and  heroines ;  Odysseus  compelled  to  descend  to  the  ahode  of  the 
departed  —  all  this  Polygnotus  comhined  in  one  grand  picture, 
skilfully  alternating  peace  and  the  tonnents  of  hell,  infernal 
majesty  and  tender  grace.  Polygnotus  had  not  only  embodied  in 
these  pictures  the  mythical  matter  with  which  religious  rites,  epic 
poem,  vulgar  tradition  and  humour,  as  well  as  the  earlier  works  of 
plastic  art,  could  furnish  him;  not  only  had  he  animated  this 
material  with  captivating  motives  strongly  appealing  to  the  he- 
holder's  imagination ;  hut  he  had,  as  may  still  he  recognised,  while 
painting,  asserted  his  power  as  a  poet  and  supplied  much  that  was 
original  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  The  technical  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Polygnotus  were  so  limited,  so  simple  and  antiquated ,  that  in 
the  Roman  times  admiration  of  his  pictures  was  ridiculed  as  a  con- 
ceit of  dilettantism  —  just  as  at  one  time  it  was  customary  to  soo£f 
at  the  admirer  of  Giotto.  Nevertheless  with  these  simple  means, 
Polygnotus  could  express  himself  with  so  much  clearness,  so  nobly 
and  sublimely,  that  Aristotle  praises  him  as  an  artist  whose  forms 
were  more  noble  and  grander  than  were  commonly  seen  in  life,  while 
the  painter  Pauson  presented  men  worse  than  they  really  were,  and 
Dionysius  was  true  to  nature.  Having  regard  to  these  separate  qual- 
ifloatlons  he  suggested  that  the  youthful  eye  should  receive  its  im- 
pressions from  Polygnotus  and  not  from  Pauson.  In  later  times  the 
beauty  of  Polygnotus^s  pictures  continued  to  charm :  in  the  second 
century  A.D.  his  Cassandra  supplied  an  author  of  refinement  and 
penetration,  like  Lucian,  with  the  material  for  a  description  of  fem- 
inine beauty. 

While  the  fame  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries  rested 
principally  on  wall-paintings,  later  critics  would  maintain  that 
those  of  his  successors  who  first  produced  artistic  effect  in  portable 
pictures  were  the  only  true  painters.  As  the  first  painter  in  this 
sense  the  Athenian  A^pollodobus  may  be  named.  The  work  which 
he  began  was  completed  by  Zbuxis  of  Heradea  and  Pabkhasius  of 
Ephesus.  We  still  possess  a  description  by  Lucian  of  the  Centaur 
family  by  Zeuxis.  The  female  Centaur  reclines  on  the  grass ,  in 
a  half-kneeling  position,  with  the  human  part  of  her  body  .erect. 
One  of  her  two  infants  she  holds  in  her  arms  giving  it  nour- 
ishment in  human  fashion ;  the  other  sucks  her  teats  like  a  foal. 
The  male  Centaur  looks  down  from  above.     He  holds  in  his  right 
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hand  a  lion-cab  which  he  swings  oyer  his  shonlder  as  if  jokingly 
to  frighten  his  yonngones.  *The  further  excellences  of  the  picture/ 
modestly  continues  Lucian,  though  evidently  an  accomplished 
connoisseur,  Srhich  to  us  laymen  are  but  partly  revealed,  but 
nevertheless  comprise  the  whole  of  art's  resources,  correct  draw- 
ing, an  admirable  manipulation  and  mingling  of  colour,  man- 
agement of  light  and  shade,  a  happy  choice  of  dimension,  as 
well  as  just  relative  proportion  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  com- 
bined movement  of  the  composition  —  these  are  qualities  to  be  ex- 
tolled by  one  of  art's  disciples  who  has  mastered  the  subject  in  its 
detail'.  This  eloquent  description  by  Lucian  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  drawing  by  Genelli.  Unfortunately  no  such  record 
of  Parrhasius'  works  remains.  The  credit  of  having  first  applied 
symmetry,  i.e.  probably  the  systematic  regard  for  the  proportion 
recognised  by  later  leaders  in  art ,  to  painting,  is  claimed  for  Par- 
rhasius, as  well  as  delicacy  and  grace  in  the  artistic  rendering  of  the 
countenance  and  hair.  He  is  said,  too ,  to  have  been  supreme  in 
the  management  of  contour.  But  in  later  times  Panhaslus  was 
esteemed  simple  as  a  colourist  compared  with  Apelles. 

The  authors  to  whom  are  due  most  of  the  notices  of  painters 
that  we  possess,  distinguish  different  schools.  The  Hblladio 
School  included  the  painters  of  Athens  and  those  of  the  mother- 
country  of  Greece  along  with  those  of  Sicyon.  But  owing  to  the 
pre-eminence  achieved  for  Sicyon  by  the  painter  Eupompus,  the 
Helladic  school  was  again  subdivided  under  the  title  of  Sicyonie 
and  AUie  or  Attie-Theban  ^  after  certain  artists  of  these  schools. 
To  this,  or  rather  to  these  schools,  was  opposed  the  Asiatic  (Ionic). 
PausUu ,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  by  Goethe's  exquisite  poem, 
was  one  of  the  Sicyonian  School,  and,  so,  it  appears,  was  that  talented 
painter  Timanthes,  whose  best-known  work  was  his  Iphigenia.  She 
stood  at  the  altar  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  surrounded  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Grecian  camp,  in  whose  persons,  according  to  the  character 
of  each  and  with  due  regard  to  appropriateness,  was  pourtrayed 
every  degree  of  mental  anguish.  Agamemnon  himself  veiled  his 
head.  Nicomaehus,  Ariatides,  EuphrctnoTf  likewise  renowned  as 
sculptor  and  master  of  heroic  representation ,  and  Nieicu  the  friend 
of  Praxiteles  belong  to  the  Theban- Attic  school.  Amongst  the  pic- 
tures of  Aristides  was  one  of  a  woman  wounded  during  the  siege. 
She  is  dying  while  her  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mother's  countenance  could,  it  was  thought,  be  read 
the  fear  lest  her  blood  should  be  mingled  with  the  milk  the  child 
was  sucking.  —  The  most  brilliant  master  of  the  Ionic  school  — 
though  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  his  art  in  Sicyon  — • 
the  most  renowned  indeed  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  was  Apbllbs, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  incomparable  in  his 
power  of  exptessing  grace  in  all  its  forms.  As  yet  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  distinct  clue  to  the  character  of  his  most  esteemed 
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works,  such  as  his  Artemis »  with  her  hand  of  attendant  nymphs 
clustering  around  her,  hurrying  to  the  chase,  or  his  Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  sea.  We  are  more  fortunate  in  the  instance  of  two  younger 
painters,  Action  and  Timomachut.  Of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander 
by  Aetion  we  have  again  a  masterly  description  by  Ludan,  with 
which  all  are  acquainted  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Raffaelesque 
composition  in  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome.  The  Medea  of  Timo- 
machus  is  to  be  traced  in  a  series  of  imitations  or  reminiscences,  on 
monuments  of  different  kinds,  but  most  remarkably  in  a  mutilated 
picture  from  Herculaneum,  and  again  in  another,  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, from  Pompeii. 

The  services  thus  rendered  us  by  the  Campanian  towns  in 
bringing  to  light  the  works  of  Timomachus  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  other  Greek  celebrities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  concluded  with  a  considerable  show  of  probability  that 
in  the  Pompeian  representations  of  the  liberation  of  Andromeda  by 
Perseus  are  to  be  recognised  influences  of  a  picture  by  Nicias.  It  has 
frequently  been  attempted  with  much  pains,  and  with  the  aid  of 
more  or  less  audacious  assumptions  and  combinations,  to  reconstruct 
copies  of  these  renowned  Greek  masters,  and  when  after  all  it  has 
been  found  that  such  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  vain  and  futile, 
it  has  been  urged  in  explanation  of  the  failure  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  is  too  limited.  We  must, 
then,  however  unwillingly,  accept  the  conclusion  that  anything  more 
than  a  very  qualified  belief  in  Pompeian  pictures  is  impossible. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a  clue  to  many  qualities  which  were  com- 
mon to  the  painting  of  antiquity ;  invaluable ,  too ,  because  they 
assuredly  possess ,  in  obedience  to  the  unvarying  traditions  of  an- 
tique art  —  which  having  taken  a  theme  in  hand  would  work  it  out 
to  the  last  possible  variation  —  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  redundance 
of  lineament  which  connect  them  more  or  less  closely  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
authenticity  of  copies  from  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  of  the  best 
period  should  be  so  rarely  established,  or  wear  even  the  appearance 
of  probability ;  it  were  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Demosthenes  reminds  his  countrymen  in  scathing  words  how 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens  the  noblest  edifices  were  erected  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenians  were  simple  and  inconspicuous  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 
Even  at  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  a  change  had  come  over 
Greek  life.  For  the  stem  sublimity  of  the  creations  of  an  earlier  time, 
Art  had  substituted  a  milder  and  more  effeminate  type  of  divinity, 
nor  did  she  now  disdain  to  enter  the  abodes  of  men.  The  splendour 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  gods,  now  found  its  way  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  What  at  first  had  been  a  bold  innovation  and  an 
exception ,  presently  grew  into  a  universal  requirement.    From  the 
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epoch  of  onltnre  inaugnraU^  by  Alexander  onwards ,  sonlptor  and 
painter  alike  contiibnted  to  the  artistic  beauty  and  sumptnons 
adornment  of  dwelHng-honBes.  Inyentiveness ,  displayed  in  the 
designing  and  ornamentation  of  household  ftimitfire  of  every  kind, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ,  and  though  in  Athens  and  Hellas 
expenditure  in  this  way  remained  moderate,  in  other  great  cities,  as 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria ,  artist  and  handicrafts- 
man alike  vied  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  in  beautifying  the  cities  externally,  but  in  layishlng  upon  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  the  utmost  attainable  splendour.  Plans 
were  extended  and  adapted  to  the  employments  and  highest  enjoy- 
mrait  of  life ;  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  were  arranged  and  decorated 
in  ever  new  and  varying  style.  Then  decoration  in  stucco  and 
painting  was  supplemented  by  mosaic  work  which  enlivened  the 
floors  with  an  effect  as  charming  as  that  of  painting ;  nor  was  it 
long  restricted  to  the  floors.  Along  with  other  elements  of  culture 
the  Roman  world  had  borrowed  firom  the  Greek  the  beautifying  of 
their  houses ,  and  as  movement  is  never  absolutely  suspended,  this 
taste  rec^ved  in  Roman  times  a  farther  impetus  in  its  original 
direction.  We  may  safely  assume,  however,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
that  it  departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
the  Greek  pattern. 

In  the  picture  which  Pompeii  presents  as  a  whole  we  see  the 
last  trace  of  that  combined  art  and  beauty  which  with  the  later 
Greeks  permeated  life  in  every  vein  and  in  all  its  phases :  a  feeble 
and  faded  picture  it  must  r^nain,  however  active  the  fancy  may 
be  in  investing  it  with  attributes  belonging  to  Hellenic  art  in  the 
zenith  of  its  splendour.  From  an  earlier  period,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  was  more  directly  felt,  we  have  not  received  much  from 
Pompeii  that  is  instructive.  The  general  impression  is  derived 
from  the  restorations  consequent  on  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
A.D.  63.  The  great  mass  of  decoration  is  the  work  of  the  sixteen 
years  intervening  between  A.D.  63  and  the  town's  final  destruction 
in  A.D.  79,  and  was  in  the  newest  fashion  then  prevailing  in  Rome, 
but  necessarily  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  As  the  Roman  Senate  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town,  the  pay  of  handicraftsmen  would  doubtless  be  attractive 
enough.  The  houses  were  made  habitable  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch, and  received  their  decorations  with  the  same  haste.  It  is  im- 
possible but  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  houses  were  thus 
completed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  masters  with  their 
staffs  of  workmen.  They  had  their  pattern-books  for  the  decoration 
of  entire  rooms  and  walls,  as  well  as  for  simple  pictures,  and  they 
resorted  to  these  pattern-books  more  or  less  according  to  their  need 
or  fancy.  The  favourite  motives  and  forms  were  so  familiar  to 
them  that  they  had  them  literally  "at  their  fingers'  ends :  with  incred- 
ibly certain  and  facile  hand,  and  without  concerning  themselves 
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ftbont  mesiu  or  method,  thejr  fling  tkelr  gand  and  glitter  orer  the 
naked  wmUa.     And  Tery  oeptlTating  is  thif  etixiing  pictme-pattein 
world  whioh  mOTod  obedient  to  their  will.  Yistat  of  ury  fantMtie 
forms  uchiteetnrally  dispoeed  and  deeked  with  wreathe  and  gar- 
lands deloslvely  mask  the  narrow   limits  of  the  allotted  space; 
while,  by  way  of  completing  the  illusory  effect  of  this  mock  archi- 
teetnre,  graceful  figures  mo^e  in  the  midst,  or  from  the  open  window 
look  in  npon  the  ohamber.     Arabesques,   sprays  and  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  garlands  gracefully  enliven  and  divide  the 
walls ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  spaces,  from  a  daik  back- 
gronnd,  flgnres  single  or  in  pairs  stand  out  in  dazzling  relief,  and 
whether  winged  or  otherwise  are  always  lightly  and  surely  poised. 
Here  and  there  lovely  maidens  are  seen  dancing  in  mid-air;  Eros 
tinkles  on  the  strings  of  the  lyre  which  Psyche  holds ;   Satyrs  and 
Nymphs,  Centaurs  and  Bacchantes,  female  figures  with  candelabra, 
flowers,  and  fruits  people  this  airy  realm  of  fancy.   Separate  pic- 
tures at  intervals  engage  the  attention.     They  tell  the  story  of  the 
handsome  but  unsusceptible  Narcissus,  of  Adonis  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite,  whose  early  loss  the  goddess  bewails  with  Eros,  of  Phie- 
dra's  shameless  passion  for  Hippolytus;   the  loves  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,   Artemis  and  Actson,   Ariadne 
abandoned  by  Theseus ,  the  story  of  Leda ,  the  life  and  pursuits  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers,  of  the  god  finding  the  forsaken  Ariadne, 
and  of  Satyrs  pursuing  Nymphs.     Scenes  of  terror,  too,  there  are : 
Dirce  bound  to  the  Bull,   Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her 
children,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  —  but  even  these  are  rendered 
with  an  effect   of  sensuous  beauty  so  entrancing  that  they  are 
lost  in  the  gladsome  world  of  exuberant  life  about  them.    Mere 
tragic    violence    acquires    no  enduring   power  over    the  senses: 
they  are  rather  beguiled  by  the  remembrance  of  some  captivating 
legend,  some  transient  impulse,  a  throb  of  compassion,  which  Infuse 
a  wholesome  element  into  pictures  abounding  with  expressions  of 
rapturous  delight.     Where  passion  exerts  itself  it  is  but  for  the 
moment  —  the  power  of  love  for  good  or  evil ,  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form ,  moments  of  bliss  whether  of  mortals  or  the  immor- 
tals —  such  is  the  material  for  an  ever-recurring  theme.     Bits  of 
1  andscape ,   houses  vnth  trees,  rocks,  or  a  grotto  on  the  strand  are 
suggestive  of  idyllic  delights.    And  around  these  more  conspicuous 
figures  are  grouped  an  accompaniment  of  small  ftriezes  with  pic- 
torial accessories  grave  and  gay,  still-life,  animals  and  incidents  of 
the  chase,  pygmies,  masks,  fresh  fruit,  and  household  vessels. 

The  liveliest  impression  is  made  by  the  best  examples  of 
figures  separately  poised  on  the  walls.  Curiosity  is  most  excited 
by  the  separate  pictures ;  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  historical 
painting  of  the  old  world.  They  cannot,  however,  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters. 
If  genuine  and  adequate  copies  of  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  from 
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the  best  period  weie  to  be  found  amongst  Pompeian  decoiations  it 
would  be  by  an  accident  altogether  exceptional  and  capricious. 
The  artist-bands  who  subsequently  to  the  eaithquake  of  A.D«  63 
pushed  their  work  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  had  neither  these  cab- 
inet-pictures nor  the  genuine  and  adequate  copies  to  guide  them, 
but  simply  the  drawings  of  their  pattern-books,  i  Thoroughly  trained 
as  they  were  mechanically  to  the  work,  they  turned  their  sketches 
to  the  best  possible  account,  transferred  them  on  the  required  scale, 
making  additions  or  omissions  as  the  case  might  be,  yarying,  modi- 
fying and  curtailing,  as  necessity,  fancy,  and  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  might  prescribe.  The  enclosed  pictures,  which  in  graceful 
iuTentiyeness  and  execution  often  enough  surpassed  the  forms  oc- 
cupying the  open  spaces,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
general  decoration  with  which  in  manner  and  method  they  are 
identical.  They  betray  moreover  in  spite  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  admirable  about  them ,  symptoms  of  degeneracy ;  just  as  the 
waU  -  decorations  of  Pompeii  descending  from  elegance  to  the 
triyialities  of  mock  architecture  exhibit  a  degeneracy  which  must 
not,  howeyer,  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  art  of  which  we  see 
here  but  a  feeble  reflection.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  way  from  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  to  the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii  is  neither 
short  nor  straight,  but  long  and  too  often  hard  to  And.  Many  of 
the  forms  and  groups  so  gracefully  poised  in  the  open  wall-spaces 
may  in  their  origin  haye  reached  back  as  far  as  the  happiest 
period  of  Greek  art;  it  is  also  possible,  that,  when  framed  pictures 
were  for  the  first  time  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  epoch 
of  Alexander,  or  at  whateyer  other  period  this  style  of  decoration 
came  into  yogue,  celebrated  easel-pictures  were  copied  or  laid 
under  contribution.  The  designers  of  the  pattern-books  may  haye 
betaken  themselyes  to  a  yariety  of  sources,  they  may  haye  ap- 
propriated and  combined,  as  old  and  new  patterns,   entire  de- 

t  Tbere  have  been  long-standing  differences  of  opinion  about  the  me- 
chanism of  painting  practised  in  Pompeii.  A  solution  of  the  problem  is 
the  result  of  researches  conducted  by  the  painter  O.  Donner  (in  a  work 
published  by  Prof.  Helbig,  entitled  ^Wall-paintings  of  the  cities  of  Cam- 
pania destroyed  by  Yesuyius^  Leipsic,  1868).  According  to  this  authority  it 
is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures  as  well  as  wall-decora- 
tions were  painted  in  fresco ,  i.  e.  upon  a  newly  prepared  and  moistened 
B«rfaee  —  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  as  a  makeshift  upon  a  dry 
ground.  Conclusiye  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  presence,  to  which 
Donner  refers,  of  so-called  'fresco-edges^  i. «.  of  spots  where  the  newly 
prepared  surface  came  in  contact  with  what  was  already  dry.  The  sur- 
face intended  for  the  reception  of  colour  was  prepared  by  the  painters  of 
antiquity  with  such  care  that  it  retained  the  moisture  much  longer  than 
in  recent  times  has  been  found  practicable.  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
cover  large  wall-spaces  without  interruption  and  in  this  respect  had  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  us  modems.  —  In  1873  Professor  Helbig  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  his  earlier  work  (Leipsic),  and  in  1879  a  ' 
tinuation  of  his  list  of  mural  paintings  appeared  in  Italian,  und 
title  'Xe  Pitture  MuraU  Campane  scoverte  negli  anni  1867-79 ,  deter 
Antonio  8ogUano\ 
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eorstions  together  with  sepente  flgnrei  end  finished  plotoreB.  lake 
the  pftttero-books  foT  the  uuroophagos-ieliefs,  they  muit  haye  been 
fall  of  ideu  and  motlTea  deriTed  from  an  eadiei  and  nobler  art. 
And  at  wall-painting  is  more  akin  to  high  art  we  may  eneoniage 
the  hope  that  patient  reaeareh  will  oftenhe  rewarded  by  diaooTering 
—  as  hitherto  amidat  a  tangle  of  oonflieting  endenee  —  not  the 
worka  themselTea  of  the  great  mastera,  hnt  those  traces  of  their 
workwhioh  we  ao  eagerly  aeek.  In  Pompeii,  however,  we  learn  the 
necessity  of  caution,  for  we  there  find  examples  of  a  mnch  earlier 
style  of  decoration  than  the  'Pompeian',  or  OTon  than  the  style  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

No  one  could  overlook  the  solemn  dignity  of  aspect  which  makes 
the  Ccua  del  Fauna  conspicuous  amidst  the  masa  of  habitatioiis  in 
Pompeii.   Here  beauty  reveals  itself  in  column  and  capital,  cornice 
and  panelling,  favourably  contrasting  with  the  gaudy  frippery  of  a 
fantastic    mock    architecture  with  its   pictorial  accompaniments. 
The  wealthy  family  which  occupied  this  mansion  may  have  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  many  a  costly  cabinet -picture.    But  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built  it  waa  not  yet  the  custom,  or  it  was  not  the 
owner's  pleasure  to  follow  the  newest  fashion.   In  their  place  a 
complete  series  of  the  finest  mosaics  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
decoration  of  the  house.     These  are  atill  partly  preaerved  and  to 
be  seen  on  the  spot.    Here  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Alexander  was 
found,  a  grand  composition  that  irresistibly  reminded  Goethe  of  Ra- 
phael's 'Siege  of  Constantinople*;  while  Karl  Justi  suggests  as  a  per- 
haps still  more  just  comparison  Yelazquez^s  famous  painting  of  the 
'Surrender  of  Breda'.   In  fact  these  three  powerful  representations 
of  great  feats  of  arms  tower,  as  it  were,  like  three  lofty  peaks  above 
the  long  series  of  lesser  martial  paintings  that  the  world  has  seen. 
They  are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  their  mighty  tide  of  move- 
ment, in  their  imposing  effect ,  and  above  all,  in  the  indissoluble 
unity,  with  which  the  artistic  imagination  has  in  each  case  conceived 
and  depicted  the  hero  of  the  day,  plunged  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
yet  dominating  and  ruling  the  surrounding  mel^e.   Early  Greek  art 
apparently  made  few  attempts  to  represent  masses  of  warriors  in 
conflict;  the  battles  were  generally  dissolved  into  scattered  groups 
of  single  combatants,  and  even  the  leaders  were  not  specially  con- 
spicuous.   Perhaps  the  reverse  might  have  seemed  to  recall,  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  Greeks ,  the  customs  of  Asiatic  despots.  At 
the  battle  of  Issus  great  masses  of  troops  were  dashed  against  each 
other.  Alexander  in  person  pressed  hard  upon  Darius,  whose  brother 
Oxathres  interposed  himself  with  his  cavalry.   The  noblest  of  the 
Persians  fell ;  Darius ,  menaced  by  the  greatest  danger ,  mounted  a 
horse  to  secure  his  flight.   This  is  the  moment  represented  by  the 
mosaic.    The  horse  that  is  to  save  the  klug  is  conspicuous  in  the 
centre.   Darius ,  however ,  thinks  not  of  his  urgent  need  of  rescue, 
but,  sunk  in  grief  and  horror,  gazes  on  the  corpses  of  his  followers 
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who  have  protected  Mm  with  their  liTes.  Alexander  has  dashed  for- 
ward with  Irresistible  strength ;  his  helmet  has  fallen  f^om  his  head 
with  the  violence  of  his  action;  and  his  mighty  spear  transfixes 
Oxathres  on  his  falling  horse.  The  forms  of  Alexander,  Oxathres, 
and  Darius  are  those  first  seen  and  comprehended  by  the  spectator; 
then  he  becomes  aware  of  the  charioteer  urging  his  horses  to  flight 
in  hopeless  despair,  and  of  the  noble  Persian  who  has  sprung  fVom 
his  horse  and  holds  it  ready  for  his  king.  It  is  a  scene  of  breathless 
suspense  and  excitement.  The  excitement  is  intensified  and  ac- 
centuated by  the  wildly  agitated  surronndings  of  men  and  horses, 
OTorthrown  or  uninjured.  The  vividly  coloured  figures  stand  out  in 
distinctly  defined  masses  from  the  clear  yellowish  atmosphere.  Land- 
scape is  represented  by  little  more  than  an  Isolated  withered  tree  and  a 
rock.  The  extended  battle-scene  rolls  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
like  some  wild  hunt.  The  point  of  view,  as  Ottfried  MuUer  has  ob- 
served, is  somewhat  low,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  behind  pro- 
ject but  little  above  those  in  f^ont;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
antique  rellefti ,  the  mosaic  is  treated  as  though  the  point  of  view 
moved  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  picture.  But 
within  these  limits,  every  difficulty  is  fairly  eonfironted  and  over- 
come. The  drawing  Is  free,  bold,  and  absolutely  sure  and  the  colour^ 
effects  are  vigorous  and  harmonious ;  facts  which  must  excite  our 
astonishment,  when  we  reflect  that  the  design  has  had  to  be  labori- 
ously reproduced  in  mosaic -work.  The  mosaic  is  composed  of 
nnmberless  cubes ,  mostly  of  a  small  size ;  a  calculation  has  been 
made  that  no  fewer  than  1,374,616  cubes  have  been  used  in  the 
work.  The  elegant  side-scenes  refer  to  Alexander's  visit  to  Egypt; 
and  perhaps  the  original  was  designed  in  that  country.  At  all  events, 
from  this  mosaic  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by 
the  great  painters  in  their  works.  A  very  diiferent  and  far  grander 
art  declares  Itself  in  these  mosaics  than  in  the  wall-paintings.  The 
other  mosaics  found  in  this  mansion  also  rank  high  in  point  of 
beanty  as  well  as  in  precision  and  purity  of  drawing,  and  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  reproduction  in  mosaic  consequent  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  the  fact  becomes  doubly  suggestive  that  in  effectual 
and  complete  mastery  of  drawing  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  Pompeian  pictures  to  surpass  the  border  of  masks,  garlands, 
foliage,  and  fruits  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  or  the  mosaics  attributed 
to  the  artist  Dioscorides.  But  we  may  well  delight  in  the  air  of 
cheerful  airy  grace  pervading  these  pictorial  decorations  of  Pom- 
peii ,  in  this  precious  heritage  of  Qreclan  —  and  in  part  old  Gre- 
cian —  life  and  beauty  which  a  licentious  posterity  has  scattered 
over  its  dazzling  walls. 

The  peeuliaritiss  and  characierifltlca  of  the  yarioiu  styles  of  Qr^'^ 
Arohitectora  may  easily  be  reco^zed.   In  the  Dobio  Sttub  the  co^ 
rise  immediately  from  the  floor  of  the  temple  and  have  no  basis  ^  V 
inga  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by  a  iharp  edge;  the 
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flOB^to  of  aa  eehimu,  widening  from  bolow  npwarda,  and  a  reetangnlar 
abacus  or  block  aboTO  \  tbe  lowoat  member  of  tbe  entablature  ia  an  un- 
divlded  arcbitrayCf  aboye  wbicb  are  alternate  sunken  puiels  (metopes)  and 
panels  with  tbree  perpendicular  grooves  (triglypbs).  In  the  lovic  Styis 
each  column  has  a  special  basis  i  tbe  flutlngs  are  separated  by  very  narrow 
perpendicular  faces  ^  the  capital  is  distinguished  by  the  curved  volutes  at 
each  side  J  the  architrave  is  in  three  parts,  and  above  it  is  an  undivided 
frieze,  frequently  adorned  with  reliefs.  In  the  OoBimTHtAK  Sttlb  the 
capital  is  distinguished  bv  its  acanthus-leaves ;  the  arohitrave  veeembles 
that  of  the  Ionic  style.  The  Tcsgan  or  early^Italian  column  has  a  capital 
allied  to  the  Doric,  though  the  echinus  is  smaller  ^  the  columns  are  not 
fluted  and  each  has  a  special  basis.  —  The  following  technical  terms  may 
be  found  useful.  Temples  in  which  the  walls  project  at  the  sides  so  aa 
to  be  flush  with  the  columns  are  called  temples  in  antis;  those  with  col- 
umns in  front  only  are  called  pro$tyU;  those  with  columns  at  both  ends, 
amphiprotitiflet  those  with  columns  all  round,  peripUrai.  Hyptuihral  Templet 
were  those  with  colonnades  surrounding  an  entirely  uncovered  court. 
There  were  no  temples  with  openings  in  the  roof  or  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  cella. 


History  of  the  Kingdom  of  ITaples. 

The  fonner  kingdom  of  Naples  contained  at  the  end  of  1879 
10,414,000  Inh&b.  (including  Benevento) ,  and  is  divided  into  23 
provinces.  In  ancient  times  it  embraced  the  tribes  of  the  VoUci, 
Samniies^  OscanM,  Campanians,  ApiUiana,  Lucaniansy  Calabrianay 
Bruttiana ,  Siculiane ,  and  a  number  of  others  of  less  importance, 
all  of  whom  were  characterised  by  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
of  language ,  custom ,  and  political  constitution.  The  Oscan  lan- 
guage ,  the  one  most  generally  spoken ,  predominated  in  Samnium, 
Campania ,  Lucauia ,  and  Bruttium.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  coast, 
and  especially  in  Sicily ,  Greek  colonists  settled  in  such  numbers 
that  the  S.  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  received  the  name  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  After  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Eplrus, 
in  the  3rd  cent,  before  Christ ,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
land,  but  the  Greek  language  and  customs  continued  to  predominate 
until  an  advanced  period  in  the  Christian  era.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  antiquities  of  the  excavated  Oscan  towns  of 
Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii,  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
this  district  was  occupied  by  Oatrogoiha  and  Lombarda^  then  by 
Bomana  from  the  E.  Empire ,  who  in  their  turn  were  constantly 
harassed  by  Arabian  bands  which  attacked  them  by  sea ,  and  who 
finally  succumbed  in  the  iith  cent,  to  the  Norman  settlers.  The 
Hohenataufen  family  next  held  the  country  from  1194  to  1266.  In 
1266  Charlea  of  Anjou  gained  possession  of  Naples  and  established 
his  dominion ,  which  was  secured  by  the  cruel  execution  in  1268 
oi  Conradin,  the  lawful  heir.  His  power,  however,  having  been 
impaired  by  the  Sicilian  Veapera,  30th  May,  1282,  rapidly  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  degeneracy  of  the  royal  family 
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and  of  disastrouB  wan  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Aragonese.  Charles  VIII,  of  France ,  as  heir  of  the  Anjou 
family,  undertook  a  campaign  against  Naples  and  gained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days ,  but  was  unable  to  retain  it.  His 
successor  Louis  XII.  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  ihe  Catholie  of 
Spain  with  a  view  to  conquer  Naples ,  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sensions was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  after  the  victory  of 
Oonaalvo  da  Cordova  on  the  Liris.  Naples,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
then  yielded  to  the  power  of  Spain,  which  maintained  her  dominion 
till  1713.  Gonsalvo  da  Oordoya  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Spanish 
viceroys,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  under 
Charles  Y.  (1532-54),  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  rule  of  others,  especially  during  the  17th  cent.,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  universal  distress  and  dissatisfaction ,  a  mani- 
festation of  which  was  the  Insurrection  under  Masaniello  at  Naples 
in  1647.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon ,  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg ,  but  after  prolonged  conflicts  they  reverted  to  his  son 
Giorlea  in  1734,  under  the  name  of  the  ^Kingdom  of  the  Two  8iei^ 
lie8\  Notwithstanding  revolutionary  distnrbances ,  the  Bourbons 
continued  to  reign  at  Naples  until  the  close  of  the  century.  In 
1806  Napoleon  I.  created  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples ,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat. 
In  June,  1815,  King  Ferdinand,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  English 
had  meanwhile  maintained  his  ground  in  Sicily,  returned  to 
Naples,  and  in  his  person  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored. 
The  following  October ,  Joachim  Murat  ventured  to  land  at  Pizzo 
in  Calabria,  but  was  captured,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot, 
15th  Oct.,  1815*  Popular  dissatisfaction,  however,  still  continued, 
and  in  1820  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Sicily ,  but  it  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  Austrians  under  Frimont  in  1821 ,  who 
occupied  the  country  till  1827.  King  Ferdinand  I.  was  succeeded 
in  1825  by  his  eldest  son  Francis  /.,  and  the  latter  in  1830  by 
Ferdinand  11.,  whose  reign  was  characterised  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  internal  struggles,  partly  in  Naples  and  partly  in  Si- 
cily ,  especlsUy  after  the  year  1848.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  when 
the  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  broke  out  in  N.  Italy,  which 
by  the  peace  of  Yillafranca  would  have  entirely  changed  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  II.  died,  and  his  son  Francis  II, 
(married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Bavaria)  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  storm  which  burst  forth  afresh.  In  May ,  i860 ,  Garibaldi 
began  his  victorious  march  through  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
ended  at  Naples  in  August.  In  the  meantime  the  Piedmontese 
troops,  at  the  instigation  of  Cavour,  .had  also  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Naples*  On  1st  Oct.  Francis  n.  was  defeated  at  a  skirmi*'' 
the  Yoltumo.  On  7th  Oct.  Kif%g  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Gar 
entered  Naples  side  by  side  as^d  the  greatest  popular  enthi 
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Francis  was  then  besieged  at  Gaeta  from  4tb  Nov.,  1860,  to  13th 
Feb.,  1861,  and  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  and  retire  to 
Rome. 

In  a  land ,  whose  history ,  like  its  yolcanic  soil,  has  been  dis- 
tarbed  by  a  long  snccession  of  internal  straggles «  and  where  so 
many  and  so  different  nations  hare  mled,  repose  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  mnst  necessarily  be  difflcnlt  of  attainment. 
The  present  government  has  adopted  a  vdse  course  in  endesTonring 
to  raise  the  standard  of  national  education ,  in  energetically  sup- 
pressing the  brigandage  in  the  provinces ,  and  the  *Gamorra'  and 
gangs  of  thieves  in  the  city ,  and  in  introducing  a  number  of  re- 
forms well  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

Dates.  The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (comp.  pp.  236-288). 

I.  Pbbiod.  The  Normms ,  1042-1194 :  1042,  WilUam,  son  of 
Tanored  of  Hauteville ,  Comes  Apulia.  —  1059,  Robert  Guisoard 
(i.e,  'the  Cunning*),  Dux  Apulis  et  Calabris.  —  1130,  Roger, 
proclaimed  king  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Amalfl ,  unites 
the  whole  of  Lower  July  and  Sicily.  ■—  1154-66,  William  I.  (*the 
Bad*).  —  1166-89,  William  n.  (*the  Good*).  —  1194,  William  HI. 

II.  Pbbiod.  The  Hohemtaufen,  1194-1268:  1194,  Henry  YI. 
of  Germany,  I.  of  Naples.  —  1197,  Frederick  II.  — 1250,  Conrad. 

—  1254,  Manured.  —  1268,  Conradin. 

III.  Pbbiod.  House  of  Anjou,  1265-1442:  1265,  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou.  From  1282  to  1442  Sicily  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  house  of  Aragon.  —  1285,  Charles  II.,  *the  Lame*. 

—  1309,  Robert  *the  Wise*.  —  1348,  Johanna  I.  (married  Andreas 
of  Hungary).  —  1381 ,  Charles  m.  of  Durazzo.  — 1386,  Ladislaus. 

—  1414,  Johanna  H.  —  1435,  Renato  of  Anjou,  banished  by  Al- 
phonso  *the  Generous*. 

lY.  Pbbiod.  House  of  Aragon,  1442-1496:  1442,  Alphonsol., 
Hhe  Generous*.  After  his  death  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
separated.  —  1458,  Ferdinand  I.  —  1^4,  Alphonso  II.  —  1495, 
Ferdinand  II.  —  1496,  Frederick  banished  (d.  1554  at  Tours,  the 
last  of  the  House  of  Aragon). 

Y.  Pbbiod.  Spanish  Viceroys,  1503-1707.  —  On  7th  July, 
1707,  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  Count  Daun  marched 
into  Naples  and  established  the  Austrian  supremacy. 

YI.  Pbbiod.  Austrian  Viceroys,  1707-1734.  —  Charles  HI.  of 
Bourbon ,  crowned  at  Palermo  1734 ,  recognised  by  the  Peace  of 
Yienna  1738,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Yelletri  1744,  finally  re- 
cognised by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748.  In  1758  Charles 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain ,  and  resigned  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  son. 

YTI.  Pbmod.  TheBowr6on«,  1734-1860:  1734,  Charles  HI.— 
1759,  Ferdinand  lY.  (regency  during  his  minority  till  1767),  mar- 
ried Caroline  of  Austria,  si9ter  of  Joseph  H.,  but  a  monaroh  of 
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Tery  different  eharaetez  from  the  latter.  —  23rd  Jan.,  1799,  tlie 
Repnbblica  Partenopea  proclaimed  by  Qeneral  Ohampionnet.  •— 
14tiL  June,  1799,  the  French  banished.  Reactionary  mle  of  Cardinal 
Ruffo.*— 14th  Jan.,  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte  established  by  Maastfna. 

—  15th  July,  1808,  Joachim  Mnrat,  king  of  Naples.  —  1816, 
Ferdinand  assumes  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  — 
1826,  Francis  I.  — 1830,  Ferdinand  II.  —  1859,  Francis  U.  —  21st 
Oct.,  1860,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  annexed  to  Italy  by  pl^isdte. 

Yin.  Pbbiod.  Houte  of  Savoy,  Victor  Emmannel  U.  (d.  1878). 

—  Since  1878,  Humbert  I. 


Art.  In  art ,  as  in  literature ,  the  attainments  of  the  natives 
of  S.  Italy  haye  been  insignificant.  The  Nosxan  Pbaios,  however, 
under  Arabian  influence ,  produced  both  on  the  mainland  and  in 
Sicily  (p.  242)  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  at  least 
hold  their  own  when  compared  with  the  contemporaneous  monu- 
ments of  Central  Italy.  These,  however,  are  not  found  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  at  the  seats  of  the  princes  and  bishops,  as  Ba>ri,  Trani^ 
Amalfi,  Bavello,  and  SaUmo.  The  art  of  decoration,  as  applied  in 
mosaic  flooring,  pulpits,  and  choir-screens,  was  in  particular 
brought  to  great  perfection.  The  brazen  doors ,  at  first  imported 
from  Constantinople ,  were  afterwards  made  in  the  country  itself ; 
thus  those  at  Canosa  were  executed  by  a  master  of  Amalfl,  and 
those  at  Bawello  and  Trani  are  the  work  of  a  native  of  the  place 
last  named.  The  arts  of  mosaic  composition  and  mural  painting 
were  sedulously  cultivated  in  S.  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the 
early  middle  ages ,  a  fact  mainly  due  to  the  constant  intercourse 
maintained  with  Byzantium.  —  In  the  Pbbiod  of  Giotto,  during 
which  great  advances  in  painting  were  made  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula,  S.  Italy  remained  nearly  inactive,  content  to 
depend  on  foreign  artists  for  the  supply  of  her  artistic  wants. 
Thus  ilmol^o  di  Cambio  ^  the  famous  Florentine  architect,  also 
practised  his  profession  in  the  South ;  and  Pietro  CavtUlini ,  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  painter  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent., 
Oiotto  himself  (in  S.  Chiara),  and  probably  Simone  Martini  of 
Siena,  all  left  memorials  of  their  skill  in  S.  Italy.  —  During 
the  Feptbbnth  Cbntubt  the  realism  of  the  Flemish  school  of  the 
Yan  Eycks  produced  a  marked  effect  on  Neapolitan  art.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  period  are  the  frescoes,  unfor- 
tunately in  poor  preservation ,  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Severino  at 
Naples.  They  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Antonio  SolariOj 
^lo  Zingaro\  an  artist  of  whose  life  and  work  we  possess  most  im- 
perfect and  in  part  misleading  accounts.  To  Judge  from  these 
paintings  he  was  related  in  style  to  the  TJmbro-Florentine  school. 
Pieto  and  Ippolito  Donzello  and  Simone  Papa  are  said  to  have 
been  pupils  of  Lo  Zingaro,  but  Piero  Donzello  at  any  rate  learned 
his  art  at  Florence. 
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In  the  SizTBBNTH  Gbhtubt  RaphteVs  Inflnenee  extended  even 
to  Naples,  as  is  apparent  from  the  works;  among  others,  of  Andrea 
Sahbatini  of  Salerno,  known  as  Andrea  da  Salerno,  who  flourished 
in  1480-1546.  This  artist  studied  under  Raphael  at  Rome,  and, 
like  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  (1495-1543),  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  17th  century.  —  In  the  Sbt- 
BNTBBMTH  Gbntuby  the  Neapolitan  school  is  characterised  by  its 
^naturalistic^  style.  Among  the  most  prominent  masters  were  the 
Spaniard  Oiuaeppe  Bibera ,  sumamed  lo  Spagnoletto  (ib8S^i^b6), 
a  follower  of  Carayaggio;  the  Greek  BelUario  Coren%io  (155&- 
1643),  a  pupil  of  the  last;  QiambiaUsta  Caraceiolo  (d.  1641),  and 
his  able  pupil  Maeeimo  8tan*ioni  (1585-1656).  The  school  of 
Spagnoletto  also  produced  Aniello  Falcone  (1600-65),  the  painter 
of  battle-scenes,  and  the  talented  landscape-painter  8alvator  Bosa 
(1615-1673).  In  1629  Domeniehmo  came  from  Rome  to  Naples,  to 
decorate  the  Gappella  del  Tesoro  for  the  Archbishop ,  but  seems 
to  haye  exercised  no  influence  upon  Neapolitan  art.  He  fled  to 
Frascati  in  1635 ,  to  escape  the  plots  laid  for  him  by  Ribera,  but 
returned  to  Naples  the  following  year  and  died  there  in  1641.  In 
Luca  Giordano  (1632-1705),  sumamed  Fa  Preeto  from  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,  who  also  worked  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Venice ,  Neapolitan  painting  reached  a  stUl  lower  leyel.  — 
The  history  of  Neapolitan  art  is  as  yet  imperfectly  inyestigated, 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  farther  research  yrill 
serye  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  Naples  has  neyer  been  able  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  artists. 
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1.  From  Borne  to  ITaples  vi&  Cassino  and  Capua. 

155  M.  Railway  in  5V4-11  hrs.;  fares  by  the  fast  trains,  31  £r.,  21  fr. 
70  c.  •,  by  the  ordinary  trains,  28  fr.  16, 19  fr.  70, 12  fr.  70  c.  —  Comp.  p.  xv. 
'the  finest  Tiews  are  generally  to  the  left.  —  For  a  more  detailed  description 
of  tibe  stattons  between  Borne  and  Segni,  see  JSaedektr't  Central  Italy. 

Soon  after  leaving  t&e  city,  the  train  diyeiges  from  the  Civltk 
Yeeehia  line.  The  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains  rise  on  the  left. 
9M.CtomptnoisthejnnGtionof  thelinestoFrascati  and  to  YeUetri- 

Basdskkb.    Italy  lU.    12th  Edition.  1 


2     Route  1.  ANA6NI.  From  Some 

Teiraeina  (p.  11).  The  Naples  line  tHrns  to  the  £.  and  passes  be- 
tween the  Alban  mountains,  on  the  right,  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, on  the  left.  16  M.  MonU  Compatri^  situated  to  the  right,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Alban  Mts.  21  Vs  ^*  Zagaroloi  22^2  ^-  P<iUstrma, 
both  to  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  26V8M.  Lahieo,  — 
2Sy%  M.  Valmontoney  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  volcanic  eminence, 
possessing  a  handsome  ch&teau  of  the  Doria  Pamphlli.  The  train 
now  enters  the  valley  of  the  8<ieeo,  the  ancient  Trerua  or  Tolerua, 
and  skirts  its  left  bank,  running  parallel  with  the  andent  Via  Latina, 
the  more  £.  of  the  two  ancient  main  roads  from  Bome  to  Naples. 
To  the  right,  Monte  Fortino,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hillside. 

331/2  M.  Begnl  (2190  ft.;  Loeanda  di  UUt$e  Colagiaeomo),  the 
Junction  of  a  line  to  Yelletri  (p.  11  j,  which  is  now  used  by  local 
trains  only.  The  old  town,  a  very  ancient  place,  the  Signia  of  the 
Romans,  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  still 
possessing  huge  remnants  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateways ,  is 
situated  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  about  51/2  M.  from  the  railway.  See 
Baedeker^M  Central  Italy, 

39  M.  AiiAgiii  (Looanda  OaUo)y  once  a  flourishing  town ,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  frequently  a  papal  residence,  lies  on  the  heights 
to  the  left,  5  M.  from  the  station  (omnibus  1  fr.).  At  Anagni, 
on  7th  Sept.,  1303,  Pope  Boniface  YIII.,  then  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  chancellor 
Ouillaume  de  Nogaret,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Oolonnas,  by 
order  of  King  Philippe  le  Bel,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
people  three  days  afterwards.  The  Cattedrcde  di  8,  Maria,  a  well- 
preserved  edifice  of  the  11th  cent. ,  and  pure  In  style,  is  adorned 
with  a  mosaic  pavement  by  the  master  Cosmas ,  and  in  the  crypt 
with  ancient  frescoes.  The  treasury  contains  ancient  papal  vest- 
ments, etc.  The  ancient  town-wall,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
Roman  period,  is  well  preserved,  particularly  on  the  N.  side. 
Remains  from  the  middle  ages  are  abundant. 

The  next  towns,  with  the  imposing  ruins  of  their  ancient 
polygonal  walls,  are  also  situated  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  line.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  Hernid,  with 
the  towns  of  Anagnia,  Aletrium,  Ferentinum,  and  Vendaef  which 
allied  themselves  with  Rome  and  Latium  in  B.G*  486,  but  were 
subjugated  by  the  Bomans,  after  an  insurrection,  in  B.C.  306.  The 
environs  of  these  towns  are  picturesque. 

42  M.  Sgurgola  (from  which  Anagni  may  also  be  reached :  3^/4  M.) 
is  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  above  the  Sacco ;  still  higher  is 
Carpineto.  —  451/2  M.  Morolo, 

481/2  M.  Ferentino.  The  town  (poor  Looanda),  situated  on  the 
hill  (1450  ft.)  to  the  left,  3  M.  firom  the  line,  the  ancient  Ferenti-^ 
num,  a  town  of  the  Hernici,  was  destroyed  in  the  Second  Punip  Was, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Bioman  colony  (pop.  11,000).  The  ancient 
town- wall ,  constructed  partly  of  enormous  rectangular  blocks  and 
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partly  in  the  polygonal  style,  is  still  traceable  throughout  nearly 

its  whole  circuit;   a  gateway  on  the  W.  side  especially  deserves 

notice.    The  castle,  the  walls  of  which  now  form  the  foundation  of 

the  episcopal  palace,  occupies  the  highest  ground  within  the  town. 

The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  remains  of  ancient  marbles  and  mosaics. 

The  font  in  the  small  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  is  ancient. 

Interesting  antiquities  and  inscriptions  will  also  be  observed  in 

other  parts  of  the  town. 

A  diligence  (Ifr.)  plies  several  times  daily  from  the  station  to  (9VaU.) 
tbe  town  of  Alatri  {Locanda  OentraU^  clean),  the  ancient  Aletriumt 
picturesqaely  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  N.,  and  presenting  an 
admirably  preserved  specimen  of  the  fortifications  of  an  ancient  city. 
The  town  with  its  gates  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  old  town.  The  *Walls 
of  the  castle,  constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  entire  \  the 
gateway  attracts  special  attention.  The  town  and  castle  were  provided 
with  an  aqueduct.  —  At  a  distance  of  3  H.  is  the  famous  Orotta  di  CoUe- 
pardo,  extending  upwards  of  2000  ft.  into  the  limestone  rock,  with 
beautiful  stalactites.  About  */a  H .  &rther  on  is  an  extensive  depression  in 
the  soil,  called  U  Pozzo  d'^AntullOt  several  hundred  yards  in  circumference 
and  200  ft.  in  depth,  overgrown  with  grass  and  underwood. 

On  a  hill,  about  6  K.  to  the  S.  B.  of  Alatri,  is  situated  Ywroli,  the 
ancient  Verulaet  from  which  a  pleasant  road  leads  to  I$ola  (p.  187}  carriage 
from  Alatri  to  Isola  10-12  fr.). 

53V2^-  l^Minone.  The  town  (Looandade  Matteis ;  pop.  11,000), 
situated  on  the  hill,  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway,  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Hernlcian  FrusinOy  which  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  304.  The  relics  of  walls  and  other  antiquities  are 
scanty,  but  the  situation  is  very  beautiful. 

57  M.  Ceceano.  The  village  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
hillside  to  the  right  of  the  line,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacco, 
the  valley  of  which  now  contracts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to 
the  left  of  the  river,  once  lay  the  ancient  Fabrateria  Vetus,  numerous 
inscriptions  from  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  by 
the  bridge.  A  road  leads  from  Ceceano  over  the  hills  to  Pipemo 
and  Terradna  (p.  13).  —  621/2  M.  Pofi. 

69  M.  Ceprano  (JSoiZ.  Restaurant,  expensive  and  mediocre,  the 

last  of  any  size  before  Naples).    Outside  the  station  a  pleasing 

glimpse  ts  obtained  of  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Tolerus.  The 

town  of  Ceprano  is  2^/^  M.  from  the  station.  — The  train  now  crosses 

the  Liris,  which  descends  from  the  N.,  forming  the  old  boundary  of 

the  States  of  the  Church.  —  70  M.  JsoUUa. 

In  the  vicinity ,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  in  the  direction  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Carico,  are  the  scanty  rains  of  the  ancient  Frtgellae^  a 
Roman  colony  founded  in  B.  G.  328,  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  river.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  B.  G.  125,  in  consequence 
of  an  insurrection,  and  Fa^ateria  Nova  was  founded  in  its  stead.  A 
number  of  antiquities  mav  be  seen  in  the  Oiardino  Cairo,  at  the  village 
of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oarieo,  8  M.  from  the  station. 

The  train  now  trayerses  the  broad  and  fertile  Talley  of  the  Liris, 

or  OarigHano,  as  it  is  called  after  its  union  with  the  Sacco.    75  M. 

Bo4ieaaeeea;  branch -line  to  Bora,  which  is  to  be  carried  on  to 

Avezsano  (see  R.  14). 

!• 


4     BouUl,  0AS6INO.  From  Borne 

78  M.  AquinOy  the  ancient  Aquinumy  a  small  town  pictur- 
esquely sltaated  to  the  left  on  the  hill  and  on  a  monntain-stieam, 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  satirist  Juvenal  (under  Nero) 
and  of  the  philosopher  Tkomaa  Aquinas.  The  illustrious  'doctor 
angelicus\  son  of  Count  Landulf,  was  bom  in  1224  in  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  of  Rocca  Secca,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Gassino  (p.  5).  The  Emperor  Peseennius  Niger  was  also  a 
native  of  Aquinum.  By  the  side  of  the  Via  Latina  may  be  distin- 
guished the  relics  of  the  ancient  Roman  town :  inconsiderable  frag- 
ments of  walls,  a  gateway  (Porta  8*  Lorenzo),  a  theatre,  remains 
of  temples  of  Ceres  (8*  Pietro)  and  Diana  (8»  Maria  MaddcUena),  and 
a  triumphal  arch.  Near  the  stream  are  the  ruins  of  8.  Maria LUf era, 
a  basilica  of  the  11th  cent.,  commonly  called  U  Vescovado,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  consisting  of  handsome  nave 
and  aisles.  Above  the  portal  is  a  well-preserved  Madonna  in  mosaic. 

Beyond  Aquino,  on  a  bleak  mountain  to  the  left,  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Monte  Casslno  (p.  6)  becomes  visible. 

86^/2  M.  Oassino.  —  IniiB.  Alb.  Yabbors,  Alb.  Gabstno,  both  in 
the  town,  about  1/2  K.  from  the  station. 

Oaniares.  From  the  station  to  the  town :  'un  po8to%  i.  e,  a  seat  In  a 
carriage,  w  c,  at  night  1  fr.;  GarrozieUa,  i.e.  a  small  vehicle  with  one 
horse,  70  c.  or  li/s  fr.  \  'Garrozza\  IVs  or  3  fr.  ^  From  the  station  to  the 
top  of  Honte  Gassino:  by  day,  carrozzella,  1  pers.  3  fir.,  2  pers.  4  fr.  •,  car- 
roxza,  1  pers.  6,  2-3  pers.  6,  4-5  pdrs.  7  fr. ;  at  night,  one  or  more  pers. 
10  fr.  These  fares  include  the  return.  For  waiting  at  the  top,  IVs  fr.  is 
charged  for  a  carrozzella  up  to  3  hrs.,  2  fr.  for  a  carrozza.  -^  I>onkey  to 
Konte  Gassino  1  fr.,  with  guide  and  light  luggage,  iVsfr* 

Cassino,  a  town  with  13,500  inhiib. ,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Casslno,  on  the  small  river 
Rapido  (Lat.  Vinius),  ^/4M.  from  the  station,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  ruined  castle,  called  La  Rocea.  It  occupies  nearly  the  same  site 
as  the  ancient  Casinum,  which  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.C. 
312,  and  was  afterwards  a  flourishing  provincial  town.  On  its  ruins 
sprang  up  the  medisBval  town  of  8an  Oermano,  which  resumed  the 
ancient  name  in  1871.  Pillars  of  great  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  churches.  Tarious  courts  have  been  held  here  by  popes  and  em- 
perorS)  and  in  1230  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Gregory  IX. 
and  Frederick  11.  The  foggy  character  of  the  climate  is  alluded  to 
by  the  ancients. 

The  town  presents  few  objects  of  interest.  Following  the  Ro- 
man road  to  the  S.  for  72  ^'^  ^^  ^^^t  ^^  ^^^  right,  the  colossal 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which,  according  to  an  inscription 
preserved  at  Monte  Casslno ,  was  erected  by  Ummidia  Quadratilla 
at  her  own  expense.  The  foundress  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his 
letters  (vii.  24)  as  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  who  even  in  her  old  age 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  theatrical  performances.  A  little  higher 
up  stands  a  square  monument  built  of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
now  converted  into  the  church  Del  Croeefisao  (custodian  15-20  c* ; 

Testing),  with  four  niches,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Opposite, 
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on  the  Iwnic  of  (hs  Rapido,  Uy  the  villi  of  H.  TerentEoB  V»no, 
where,  as  we  »ie  Informed  by  Cloeto  (Phil.  11.  40),  M.  Antony  after- 
warda  Indalged  In  hie  wild  orgiea.  —  The  path  leading  baob  to  the 
town  fmoi  the  CioceOaao  is  probably  the  ancient  Via  Latino,  and 
traces  of  ancient  pavement  are  occaalonally  obaerred.  From  thii  path, 
by  keeping  to  the  high  ground  lo  the  left,  we  may  proceed  lo  Monte 
Casilno  without  returning  to  the  towD. 

A  Tun  TO  Hoim  Gasbiko  reqalrei  ■bont6hri.(earr.,  see  p.  4). 

The  road  (I'/j  ar.')  affords  exquisite  vlewa  of  the  lailey  of  the 
Oarigliano  and  (he  sarronnding  mountaiui . 


The  monastery  of  *Mtaiiu  OBHino  (1716  ft,)  waa  fonnded  by 

St.  Beoedict  in  629,  on  the  elte  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  Dante  allndes  (Parad.  ixli.  37),  and  from  itg  migniBcent 
iituation  aione  would  be  entitled  to  ■  Tigil  The  monutery,  which  has 
been  declared  a  'National  Honnmeot',  and  continues  Its  eilatence  In 
tiie  form  of  an  edneatiODat  eatabliehment  with  about  40  monks  and 
200  pupils,  haa  eiel  been  compicnoca  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  its  inmates  have  discharged  their  higher  duties.  The  terenues 
once  amounted  to  100,000  dncats  per  annum,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  abont  80,000.  The  eitensive  ediflce  reiemblea  a  castle  rather 
than  a  monastery  and  accommodates  In  ail  about  350  lnmit«a.  Trar- 
ellera  who  wieh  to  dine  or  spend  the  night  liere  should  apply  Imme- 
diately on  arriilDg  to  the  fodrt  foraUeraio.  Ladies  receive  lefreeh- 
ments  only.  O-neeta  should  contribute  Co  the  monastic  fund  at  least 
as  mncb  as  they  would  pay  in  a  hotel  for  aimilar  accommodation. 

Tbe  pruant  antrwiu  wu  coutractsd  Im  1881,  to  tlw  right  of  tb« 
low  patiage  tbroucli  tlw  r«k  wbleh  wu  fOFinerly  oaed;   nssr  (ha  lattar 
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8t  Benedict  is  Mid  to  have  had  hia  cell,  which  has  lately  been  restored 
and  decorated  with  frescoes.  Several  Coubts  are  connected  by  arcades. 
The  first,  adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister  St.  Scho- 
lastica,  ikas  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  On  a  square  space  higher 
up,  enclosed  by  columns  from  the  ancient  temple  of  .Apollo,  stands  the 
Oharch»  erected  in  1687-1727  to  replace  the  ancient  edifice  founded  by  St. 
Benedict.  The  fortunes  of  tiie  abbey  are  recorded  in  Latin  above  the 
entrance  of  the  hall.  The  principal  door  of  the  church  is  of  bronse 
and  is  inscribed  with  a  list,  inlaid  in  silver,  of  all  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  in  1066.  It  was  executed  at  Constantinople  bv  order  of  the  Abbot 
Desiderius,  afterwards  (1066)  Pope  Victor  lU.  The  interior  is  richly  de- 
corated with  marble,  mosaics,  and  paintings.  On  each  side  of  the  high- 
altar  is  a  mausoleum  \  one  to  the  memory  of  Piero  de*  Kedici  Cp.  IB),  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Oarigliano  in  1606,  executed  hjFrameetco  BtmgMo  by 
order  of  Clement  VII.  \  the  other  that  of  Ouidone  Fieramosca,  last  Prince 
of  Mignano.  Beneath  the  high-aJtar,  with  its  rich  marble  decorations,  re- 
pose' the  remains  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister  St.  Scholastica.  The  sub- 
terranean chapel  contains  paintings  by  Marco  da  Bitna  and  Mazxarogpi, 
The  choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  admirable  carving  (by  CoHceio,  1666), 
and  the  chapels  adjoining  the  altar  with  costly  mosaics.  Above  the  doors 
and  on  the  ceiling  are  frescoes  by  Luea  Oiordano  (1677),  representing  the 
miracles  of  8t.  Benedict  and  the  foundation  of  the  church.  The  organ  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy.  In  the  refectory  is  a  ^Kiracle  of  the  Loaves\  by  Bassano. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Library  was  celebrated  for  the  KSS. 
executed  by  the  monks.  To  the  Abbot  Desiderius  of  the  11th  cent,  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Varro,  and  perhaps  of  other 
authors.  The  handsome  saloon  at  present  contains  a  collection  of  about 
10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  numerous  rare  editions  published  during  the 
infancy  of  the  printer's  art.  The  MSS.  and  documents  are  preserved  in  the 
Archives,  in  the  passage  leading  to  which  a  number  of  inscriptions  are  built 
into  the  wall,  most  of  them  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gasinum. 
Among  the  H88.  are :  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  translated  by  Bufus.  dating  from  the  6ti[i  cent. ;  a  Dante  with  mar- 
ginal notes,  of  the  l4th  cent,  (the  archives  contain  an  interesting  portrait 
of  the  poet)  \  the  vision  of  the  monk  Alberic,  which  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  first  idea  on  which  Dante  founded  his  work;  various  classical 
authors,  the  original  MSS.  of  Leo  of  Ostia  and  Biccardo  di  San  (Jermano. 
The  archives  also  comprise  a  collection  of  about  900  documents  of  em- 
perors, kings,  dukes,  etc.,  and  the  complete  series  of  papal  bulls  which 
relate  to  Monte  Cassino,  beginning  with  the  11th  cent.,  many  of  them  with 
admirable  seals  and  impressions.  Among  the  letters  are  those  exchanged 
by  Don  Erasmo  Oattola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with  learned  contem- 
poraries. At  the  end  of  an  Italian  translation  of  Boccaccio*s  *De  Claris 
Hulieribus*  is  a  letter  of  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  to  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
complaining  of  the  pontiCs  preparations  for  war  and  promising  to  be 
converted  as  soon  as  he  should  visit  Rome,  together  with  an  unfavour- 
able answer  from  the  pope.  An  ancient  bath-seat  in  rosso  antico,  found 
on  the  bank  of  the  Liris.  is  also  preserved  here.  —  The  Pihaoothxca  con- 
tains pictures  by  Ifovelliy  /^offnolettOt  and  others. 

The  monastery  commands  a  magnificent  'Prospect  in  all  directions, 
which  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  enjoy  from  the  different  points  of 
view.  To  the  W.  and  S.  extends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Oarigliano  with 
its  numerous  villages ,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  by  a  range  of 
hills ;  the  sea  is  occasionally  distinguishable.  To  the  £.  is  the  valley 
of  S.  Germane,  commanded  by  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Abrucsi.  To  the 
K.  a  wild  mountidnous  district. 

Close  to  the  Monte  Cassino  rises  the  Xonte  Oairo  (5480  ft.),  which  may 
be  ascended  in  3-4  hrs.  (guides  at  the  monastery)  ^  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 

(Continuation  of  Joukney  to  Naples.  To  the  left,  heyond 
^.  Germane,  we  perceive  the  villages  of  Cervaro,  S.  Vittort^  and 
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8.  Pietro  in  Fine,  92  M.  Boeea  d^Evandro.  The  train  quits  the 
▼alley  of  the  Garigliano,  and  enters  a  richly  cultivated  defile,  beyond 
which  the  country  towards  the  right  becomes  flatter.  96  M.  iHg^ 
nana.  The  train  now  runs  through  a  barren,  undulating  tract. 
101  M.  Preeenxano,  which  lies  on  the  slope  to  the  left.  —  105V2  M. 
Caianello-  Vairano. 

Fbom  CaiamkuiO  to  Isbbnu,  28Vs  M.,,  railway  in  about  ls/4  hr.  — 
4>/«  M.  Presmgano  (see  above) ;  8  M .  i9«tto  Civnpano ;  10  M .  Capriati  al  Vol- 
turno,  witb  the  village  of  Capriato  to  the  right  —  13  M.  Venafro,  a  small 
town  with  a  rained  casUe,  was  noted  under  the  Romans  for  its  oil  (Hor., 
Odes  II.  6,  Id).  —  iVIt  M.  lUfcca  Raviadola;  aOi/s  M.  MotUerodtmi;  34  M. 
S.  Agapiio.  —  28V«  M.  Iternia,  see  p.  185. 

110  M.  Riardo;  the  village,  with  an  old  castle,  lies  on  the  left. 

113  M.  Teano;  the  town  (Alb.  Lanoellotti;  5000  inhab.)  lies 
at  some  distance  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Roeea 
MonfinOf  an  extinct  volcano  (3420  ft.),  which  may  be  visited  from 
this  point.  The  extensive,  but  dilapidated  old  castle  was  erected 
In  the  15th  cent,  by  the  dujies  of  Sessa.  Ancient  columns  in  the 
cathedral,  inscriptions,  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  other  antiquities 
are  now  the  sole  vestiges  of  the  venerable  Teanum  Sidieinum,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Sidlcini,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites 
in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  was  afterwards  subjugated  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  Strabo's  time  was  the  most  flourishing  inland  city  of  Cam- 
pania after  Capua. 

118  M.  Sparanise^  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Gaeta  (p.  18). 

To  the  left,  about  4  M.  to  the  N.B.  of  the  raUway,  lies  Calvi,  the 
aneient  CaleSy  a  Boman  colony  founded  B.  G.  332,  the  wine  of  which 
(vinum  Calenum)  is  praised  by  Horace.  It  now  consists  of  a  few  houses 
only,  but  contains  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  other  anti- 
quities.   Carriage  with  one  horse  from  Capua,  and  back,  3-3  fr. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  view  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and  then  of  the  island  of 
Ischia  in  the  same  direction.  121^2  ^*  Pignataro.  The  train  here 
Intersects  the  plain  of  the  Voltumo,  a  river  94  M.  in  length,  the 
longest  in  Lower  Italy.  We  now  enter  upon  the  vast  plains  of  the 
ancient  Campania  (now  Terra  di  Lavor6)f  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
districts  in  Europe ,  which  is  capable  of  yielding ,  in  addition  to 
the  produce  of  the  dense  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  vines,  two 
crops  of  grain  and  one  of  hay  in  the  same  season. 

127  M.  Capua.  —  Albbboo  ft  Tbattobia  dbl  Cbmtbo,  in  the 
Piazza  de*  Oiudici.  —  Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  town  with  one 
horse  (cittadina)  30,  with  two  horses  (carrozza)  60  c. ;  per  hour,  1  or  3  fr. ; 
to  Caserta  2  or  4  fr. ;  to  Aversa  3  or  6  fr. ;  to  8.  If  aria  di  Capua  Vetere 
1  or  3  fr.j  to  S.  Angelo  in  Formis  1  fr.  20  or  2  fr.  50  c. 

Capua,  a  fortified  town  with  14,000  inhab. ,  the  residence  of 
an  archbishop,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yolturno,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  erected  in  the  9th  cent., 
after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Capua,  on  the  site  of  Casi- 
linum,  a  town  which  was  conquered  by  Hannibal  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  feU  to  decay  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
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Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  town,  and  taking  the  first 
street  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  de*  Gindlci,  or  market-place, 
in  6  min.,  and  then  enter  the  Via  del  Dnomo  to  the  right. 

The  OATHBDKA.L,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  possesses  a  hand- 
some entrance-Gonrt  with  ancient  eolnmns,  hut  in  other  respects 

has  heen  entirely  modernised. 

IiiTBBioR.  8rd  Ckapel  on  the  left:  Hadonna  dell*  Rosa  of  the  iStii 
century.  9rd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Madonna  with  two  saints  hy  SUmettro 
d«*  Buoni.  The  Gsm,  dating  from  the  Bomanesqne  period,  hut  now  naod- 
emised,  contains  Mo»aic$  from  an  old  pnlpit,  a  Koman  SarcophaguM  with 
a  representation  of  the  Hunt  of  Heleager,  and  a  Holy  Sepnlchre  hy  Ber- 
ninif  being  one  of  his  best  works. 

The  Yia  del  Dnomo,  passing  through  an  archway,  leads  to  the 

Gorso  Museo  Gampano.  (Proceeding  thence  in  a  straight  direction, 

we  may  reach  the  ramparts,  which  command  a  pleasing  view  of 

the  Volturno.)  In  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the  Musbo 

Gampano,  which  is  entered  from  the  first  side-street  on  the  right. 

It  is  open  daily,  9-3  o'  clock,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

The  CouBT  contains  reliefs  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Capna  (see  p.  9)$ 
inscriptions }  ancient  sarcophagi,  including  one  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine;  mediseyal  tomb-monuments ;  a  sitting  statue  of  Frederick  II. 
(sadly  mutilated  and  without  its  head),  which  formerly  surmounted  the 
gateway  of  the  tdte-de-pont  constrncted  by  him  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volturno  about  1340,  and  destroyed  in  1057 :  heads  of  statues  of  Petrus 
de  Vineis  (?)  and  Thaddeeus  of  Suessa  (?),  ana  a  colossal  head  of  *C!apua 
Imperiale^  (casts  at  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Kaples),  also  from  Frederick  II.''8 
tSte-de-pont.  The  rooms  in  the  Iwtssiob  contain  ancient  terracottas,  vases, 
coins,  a  few  pictures  of  little  value,  and  a  small  library. 

The  bridge  across  the  Volturno,  restored  in  1756,  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Nepomuc.  Beyond  it  is  an  inscription  in  memory 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Torre  Mignana  within,  and  the 
CappeUa  de'  Morti  without  the  town  commemorate  the  sanguinary 
attack  made  on  Gapua  by  GjBsar  Borgia  in  1601,  on  which  occasion 
5000  lives  were  sacrificed. 

On  our  left  after  the  train  has  crossed  the  Volturno,  lies  the 
battle-field  on  which  King  Francis  11.  was  defeated  by  the  Gari- 
baldians  and  Piedmontese  on  1st  Oct.,  1860. 

130  M.  8.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (Loc.  Boma;  Trattoria  Ver- 

mout  di  TorinOy  Via  Alessandro  Milbitz,  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre) 

is  a  prosperous  town,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gapua,  containing 

considerable  ruins. 

Capita^  founded  by  the  Etruscans  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Samnite 
tribes,  entered  into  alliance  with  theBomans  B.C.  348,  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  theSamnites  of  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  luxur- 
iant fertility  of  the  district,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  city  developed  them- 
selves at  an  early  period.  It  was  the  largest  city  in  Italy  after  Kome,  but  soon 
became  noted  for  its  effeminacy  and  degeneracy.  In  the  Second  PunicWar,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannes  (B.C.  216),  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  who 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  here.  That  his  soldiers  became  so  enervated  by 
their  residence  at  Capua  as  no  longer  to  be  a  match  for  the  Romans,  is  doubtleas  a 
mere  hypothesis.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Romans  soon  obtained  the 
superiority,  and  after  a  long  siege  reduced  the  town,  B.C.  211.  Its  punishment 
was  a  severe  one,  and  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  civic 
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privilegea.  It  was  rescued  from  its  abject  condition  by  GRsar,  and  under  his 
successors  regained  its  ancient  splendour.  It  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
wars  of  the  Qoths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  modem  Capua  (p.  7). 

Pioeeedinf  ttraifht  from  the  station^  taking  the  flist  itreet  to 
the  left,  and  following  the  Via  Alessandro  Milbitz  in  nearly  the  samo 
direetion  to  its  farther  end  (5  nUn.))  ^®  ^^^™  ^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^® 
Via  Anflteatio,  wMeh  leads  in  a  oorre  round  the  town  to  (10  min.) 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Before  reaehing  it,  we  cross  an  open  space 
where  we  observe,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Triumphal  Areh^ 
now  a  gate,  through  which  the  Gapna  road  passes. 

The  *Amphithbat&b  of  Capua  (adm.  1  fr.  for  each  pers.)}  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  in  Italy,  is  con- 
structed of  travertine.  The  longer  diameter  is  185  yds. ,  the  shorter 
162  yds.  in  length.   The  arena  measures  83  yds.  by  49  yds. 

Three  of  its  passages  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  but  of  the  80  en- 
trance-arches two  only.  The  keystones  are  decorated  with  images  of  gods. 
The  ArenOy  with  its  substructures,  passages,  and  dens  for  the  wild  beasts 
(to  which  a  staircase  descends  from  the  passage  to  the  left),  is,  like  that 
of  Possuoli,  better  defined  than  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  at  Borne.  The 
Passage*  contain  remains  of  ancient  decorations ,  fragments  of  columns, 
bas-reliefs,  etc.  To  the  right,  near  the  entrance,  the  visitor  may  ascend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  ruins 
themselves,  and  of  the  extensive  surrounding  plain.  Large  schools  were 
once  maintained  at  Capua  for  the  training  of  gladiators,  and  It  was  here 
in  B.C.  83,  that  the  War  of  the  Gladiators  under  Spartaeus  the  Tbracian 
broke  out,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Crassus  two  years  later. 

Above  Capua  rises  Mons  Tifaia,  once  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
now  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  8.  Nicola.  At  its  base,  about  4Va  M.  from 
S.  Maria,  stands  the  old  church  of  iGf.  Angslo  in  PormiSy  with  frescoes  of 
the  11th  cent,  (valuable  in  the  history  of  art),  occupying  the  site  of  a  cel< 
ebrated  temple  of  Diana,  around  which  a  village  had  established  itself. 

The  highroad  from  Capua  to  Maddaloni  (p.  10)  vi&  S.  Maria 
and  Caserta  presents  a  scene  of  brisk  traffic.  The  road  from  S.  Maria 
to  Caserta  (a  drive  of  ^^  hr.)  passes  two  handsome  Roman  tombs. 

134  M.  Caserta.  —  Hotels.  Yittobia,  with  garden;  Villa 
Realk,  well  spoken  of,  both  in  the  Via  Vittoria;  Villa  di  Fibsnzb,  near 
the  palace,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2,  pens.  8  fr.;  all  with  trattorie.  —  In  the  round 
piasza  with  its  colonnades,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  palace, 
is  a  favourite  Ca/i, 

Carriage  with  one  horse,  oer  drive  within  the  town  or  to  the 
station,  35  c,  with  two  horses  oO  c. ;  drive  in  the  royal  gardens  (*Ie  Beali 
Delizie*),  per  hr.  with  one  horse,  1  fr.  90  c.,  with  two  horses.  2^ ft  fr., 
each  additional  Vs  ^r.  60  or  86  c.  i  to  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  1  fr.  40  or 
2  fr.  30,  to  Capua  2  fr.  25  or  3  fr.  90  c. 

For  a  Visit  to  (he  Palace  (interior  13-4*,  the  garden  till  sunset)  a  per- 
messo  from  tiie  royal  intendant  at  the  Palasso  Reale  at  Naples  (p.  86)  is 
required,  but  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  obtained  through  one  of  the  hotel- 
keepers  at  Caseria.  Fee  1  fr.;  for  the  chapel  25  c. 

Caserta,  a  clean  and  well-built  town  with  19,000  inhab.  (*com- 
mune'  30,600)  and  a  large  garrison,  may  be  called  the  Versailles 
of  Naples.  It  possesses  several  palaces  and  barracks,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  province  of  Caserta.  It  was  founded 
in  the  8th  cent,  by  the  Lombards  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  bat  the 
modem  town  stands  on  lower  ground. 
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38  M.  CitUma  (Inn),  with  a  oastle  of  the  Gaetanl,  sitaated 
3  M.  from  the  station  on  the  last  hill  before  the  Pontine  marshes, 
was  called  CisUma  NeronU  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres  Tabemae  where  the  apostle  Paul 
on  his  joarney  met  the  friends  coming  from  Rome  to  weh^ome  him 
(Acts,  28).  —  43^2  M.  Ninfa,  a  deserted  mediaval  town,  the  ivy-clad 
rains  of  which  date  mslnly  ftom  the  12- 13th  eentaries.  The  malaria 
which  reigns  here  in  snmmer  has  been  the  canse  of  its  abandonment 

46 V2  M.  8ermonet(i-Norma.  To  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  stands 
Sermonetaj  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Gaetani  family.  Higher  tip 
lies  the  small  mountain-village  of  Norma,  below  the  ancient  Norba, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Snlla  daring  the  civil  wars, 
and  is  still  surrounded  by  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a  wall  in  the 
polygonal  style,  1V2^-  in  circumference,  with  several  gates  and  towers. 

Farther  on,  the  line  skirts  iheTontin»MKnh9»(PaludiPcntini), 
which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  from  6  to 
11  M. ,  and  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length.  A 
considerable  part  of  them  is  now  cultivated,  and  they  afford  exten- 
sive pastures,  the  most  marshy  parts  of  which  are  the  resort  of  the 
buffalo.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is  clothed  with  forest  (maC' 
chia).   The  malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  scourge. 

According  to  Pliny  (Hist.  ITat.  iii.  5) ,  these  marshes  were  anciently 
a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  occupied  by  twenty-four  villagea,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  gradually  fell  into  their  present  con- 
dition owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.  A  want  of  fall  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  streams  and  canals  are 
totally  inadequate  to  carry  off  Uie  excess  of  water  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  during  the  rainy  season,  and  its  escape  is  further  impeded 
by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  aquatic  plants.  Attempts  to  drain  the 
marshes  were  successively  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  in  B.  G. 
312  (so  says  tradition),  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus  130  years  later, 
by  Caesar,  Augustus,  ITerva,  Trajan,  and  finally  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the 
Qoths,  all  of  which  were  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Similar  operations  were 
undertaken  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.,  Martin  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Pius  VL 
To  the  last  is  due  the  present  admirably  constructed  road  across  the 
marshes,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  l,622,€IOOscudi  (350,(X)0).  sterling). 
At  present  the  drainage  is  carried  out  in  a  most  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive manner  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the 
^Ufficio  della  bonificazione  delle  paludi  Pontine'  at  Terracina. 

52  M.  Sezse  (Locanda  NazioncUCy  in  the  Piazza,  unpretending) ; 
the  town  of  this  name,  with  6300  inhab.,  lies  about  1  hr.'s  walk 
from  the  station,  and  is  the  ancient  Setia  of  the  Volscians,  a  Roman 
colony  after  382  B.C.,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars 
up  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Under  the  empire  its  name  was  remembered 
only  on  account  of  its  wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to 
Falernian.  Considerable  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  which  are 
built  of  massive  square  blocks,  have  been  preserved.  The  rough 
rusticated  work  here  is  an  unusual  feature^  for  most  ancient  town- 
walls  are  caiefully  smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same 
style,  below  (to  the  left)  the  entrance  of  the  town,  has  been  arbitrarily 
"amed  Tempio  di  Satumo, 
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To  the  right  the  highroad  leads  straight  on  through  the  Pontine 
plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia^  the  famous  road  constracted 
during  the  Samnite  war,  B.C.  312,  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor 
(see  p.  12).  On  this  side  also  is  the  streamlet  UfftnU,  the  Ufens 
of  the  ancients.  On  the  left  rise  the  slopes  of  Monte  Trevi,  crowned 
hy  the  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the  16th  century. 

61 M.  Pipemo  (Locanda  Serafini,  tolerable)  was  founded  earlV 
in  the  middle  ages  by  refugees  from  the  ancient  Yolscian  town  of 
Privefnum,  The  Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque  piazza,  was  built  in 
1283  and  modernised  in  the  interior  in  1782.  Pop.  5000. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Amaseno  and  affords  a  picturesque  'view 
of  its  valley,  which  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  studded  with  ruined 
castles  and  villages :  Roeca  Oorga,  MaensMj  Roeca  Seeca,  Prossedi, 
etc.  -^  64  M.  Sonnino,  once  famous  for  the  picturesque  costumes 
of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  its  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  is  tbe  Oisterciaa  Goavent  of 
FeSMUUHra,  where  St.  Thomas  Aqainas  died  in  1374  while  on  bis  wav 
to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  built  about  1225 ,  with 
reetangular  choir  and  an  octangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The 
cloisters,  chapter^honse,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

The  line  tarns  to  the  S.  —  69  M.  Frasso,  O9  the  slope  of  Monte 
Leano  once  lay  the  sacred  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Sat.  1.  5,  23).  We  now  Join  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  right, 
11-12  M.  distant,  the  Promontorio  Glrceo  (p.  14)  js  visible  on  the 
whole  Journey,  from  Yelletri  onwards. 

751/2  ^*  Terraoina.  —  Hotels.  Gband  HStel  Boyal,  at  the  S.  en- 
traaee  to  the  town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.  1  fr.  26  c; 
LocAMDA  XAJDiotf AUt,  Ib  the  Ptassa,  unpretending.  —  Beataaranta.  /Sfirvne, 
FMUy  both  good  a&d  moderate. 

Terraeina,  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  eminence  (Hor., 
Sat.  i.  5,  26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Yolscians,  and  the  Tarra- 
etna  of  ^e  Bomans,  was  an  ancient  episcopal  residence,  and  con- 
stitutes the  natural  frontier  town  between  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  Pop.  6300.  The  harbour,  the  ancient  mole  of  which  may 
still  be  traced,  is  completely  filled  up.  The  highroad  intersects 
the  extensive  but  thinly  peopled  quarter  of  the  town  which  was 
founded  by  Pius  YI.,  while  ike  old  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  Above  the  latter  extend  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  garden  of  the 
papal  secretary  Count  Antonelli  (d.  1876) ,  in  the  new  quarter, 
deserves  a  visit  (entrance  at  No.  IS). 

The  Cattbdbalb  S.  Cbsabbo,  in  the  ancient  Forum^  the  pave- 
ment of  which  is  well  preserved,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Roma  and  of  Augustus,  dedicated  to  that  emperor  by  A.  iGmilius, 
who  also  caused  the  forum  to  be  paved.  In  the  travertine  slabs 
the  inscription  'A.  iSmilius  F.  F/  is  distinctly  legible  in  large 
letters.  The  vestibule  of  the  cathedral  rests  on  ten  ancient  columns. 
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with  recumbent  lions  and  other  animals  at  their  bases.  On  the  right 
is  a  large  granite  basin,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was 
used  in  torturing  the  early  Christians.  The  beautiful  fluted  columns 
of  the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  antique.  The  pulpit,  with  its 
ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns  with  lions  at  their  bases.  In 
the  chapter-house  is  a  reliquary  of  carved  wood (9th cent.?).  —  The 
clock-tower  (ascended  by  91  steps)  commands  an  extensiye  prospect 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  ^  Monte  Teoderieo'  may  be  attained 
in  V2*%  ^^'1  either,  directly  fcom  the  new  town  by  a  steep  path  to 
the  right  of  the  new  church,  or  (more  conyenientiy)  from  the  old 
town,  by  ascending  to  the  right,  under  the  archway  adjoining  the 
cathedral.  The  latter  route  is  partly  by  an  ancient  road  passing  re- 
mains of  tombs  and  ancient  walls,  and  then  to  the  right  by  a  gap 
in  the  wall  encircling  the  olive-plantations,  and  through  the  latter 
along  the  dividing  wall.  The  summit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
an  imposing  TempU  of  the  Bea/rdUn  Jvpiter,  110  ft.  long  and  65  ft. 
broad,  standing  upon  a  terrace  partly  supported  by  arcades.  The  oella, 
which  was  embellished  with  pilasters  on  the  walls  and  a  mosaic  paye- 
ment,  still  contains  the  pedestal  for  the  sacred  statue.  Until  the 
excavations  of  1894  the  arcades  were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a 
palace  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.   Magnificent  *yiBw. 

Towards  the  W.  the  prospect  embraces  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Alban 
Hts.,  then  the  Monte  Gireelloi  towards  the  S.  are  the  Pontine  or  Ponsa 
Islands,  the  K.W.  group  of  which  comprises  Panza  (Pontiee,  once  a  Bom&n 
colony),  Palmarola  (Palmaria),  and  Zcmnone  (Sinnonia),  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  the  S.  gronp  Ventotene  and  8.  8Uf<mo ;  between  the  groups  lies 
the  small  island  of  La  Botte.  The  Islands  are  still  used,  as  in  ancient 
times,  as  a  place  of  detention  for  convicts.  (Steamer  from  Naples,  see 
p.  lOB.)  Ventotene  is  the  Ptmdateria  of  melancholy  celebrity,  to  which 
Augustus  banished  his  abandoned  daughter  Julia,  and  Tiberius  relegated 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  and  where  Nero  is  said  to  have  caused 
his  aiYorced  wife  Octavia  to  be  put  to  death.  Towards  the  E.  the  plain 
of  Fondi  is  visible*,  the  village  on  the  sea  is  Sperlonga  Q).  16)t  farther 
off  is  the  promontory  of  Gaeta  with  the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus  (p.  18^, 
and  finally  the  Island  of  Ischia. 

At  the  S.  egress  of  the  town  Is  the  Taglio  di  Pisco  Montano, 
an  interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  The  promontory  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Applus  origin- 
ally conducted  his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  rocks 
were  removed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  spacious 
road.  On  the  perpendicular  wall  thus  produced  the  depth  is  indi- 
cated at  Intervals  of  10  Roman  feet,  beginning  from  the  top ;  the 
lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  road,  is  OXX. 

A  good  path  leads  along  the  shore  in  8^  hrs.  to  the  (11  K.)  Hcaite 
Giroeo,  or  Circello  (1080  ft.),  the  Promd^urium  Cireeiwn  of  the  ancients, 
the  traditional  site  of  the  palace  and  grove  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  Accommodation  of  a  rustic  character  may  be  obtained 
at  Ghu.  Cali«f$  in  San  Felice  Cireeo.  From  here  a  good  footpath,  follow- 
ing the  telegraph-wires  and  passing  a  little  above  a  fine  cyclonean  waU, 
called  CittcKiella  Vecehia,  leads  to  the  signal-station  iSemdforo;  1476  ft.)  in 
1  hr.  The  ♦View  from  here  is  magnificent:  to  the  S.B.  Ischia,  Capri, 
and  Mt.  Vesuvius  are  distinctly  visible;  to  the  N.W.  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's may  be  distinguished  in  clear  weather ;  to  the  N.  we  see  the  moun- 
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Uina  M  far  M  Velletri:  to  tbe  S.  is  the  ae*,  witb  the  Pontine  Islands 
(see  p.  li).  An  animpeded  view  is  eiuoyed  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
(1T75  ft.),  which  is  reached  from  S.  Felice,  with  guide  (1-1  Vs  fr.),  in  ahont 
2Vs  hrs.  by  a  stony  and  rather  toilsome  path.  On  the  summit  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  of  Circe.  —  The  hill  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Cireeii^  which  became  a  Boman  colony  in  B.C.  393  and  stiU  existed 
in  Cicero's  time.  Thus,  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  under  a  group  of  lofty 
trees,  is  a  low  parapet  of  Boman  workmanship  enclosing  a  well  called 
the  Fontima  di  Meuto  Monte,  At  another  point  is  the  Ftmte  delta  Bciffnaiay 
aJso  with  fragments  of  Boman  masonry.  Bemains  of  Boman  palaces  and 
aqueducts  hare  also  been  found  at  Lago  di  Paola^  a  small  lake  at  the  K. 
base  of  the  promontory  (where  large  oyster-beds  were  maintained  by  the 
Bomans),  among  them  the  so-called  JPiecina  di  Lueullo.  Cicero  and  Atti- 
cns,  Tiberius  and  Domitian  frequently  resorted  to  this  spot.  —  The  sea- 
ward side  of  the  hill  is  honeycombed  with  grottoes,  some  of  them  of  great 
extent,  and  accesaible  by  boat  only.  ^-  Hurried  travellers  may  visit  the 
Btmi^cTO  from  Terracina  in  1  day,  there  and  back. 

The  HiOHBOAD  beyond  Terracina  etill  follows  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Appla,  dose  to  the  sea,  and  Is  flanked  by  remains  of  ancient 
tombs.  This  pass  was  the  ancient  iMkAvJUu,  Here,  In  B.C.  315,  the 
Romans  fonght  a  battle  with  the  Samnltes,  and  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  Fabins  Maxlmns  kept  Hannibal  in  check  at  this  point.  On  a 
hill  about  V2  M.  to  the  left  is  situated  the  monastery  of  IBitiito^  on 
the  site  of  the  villa  in  which  the  emperor  Galba  was  born.  Then 
to  the  right  is  the  Ldkt  ofFondi^  the  LaeiM  Fundanut  or  AmyekmuB 
of  the  ancients,  named  after  the  town  of  Amyclae  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  here  by  fugitive  Laconians.  The  village  towards 
the  £.  on  the  slope  facing  the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (see  p.  16). 

The  papal  firontier  was  formerly  at  Torre  deU'  Epitafity,  We 
next  reach  the  gateway  of  the  tower  de'  Om/lnj,  or  Im  PorteUaj 
4  M.  firom  Terracina.  On  a  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Monte 
San  BiagU)  or  MonticeUi;  by  the  roadside  are  fragments  of  tombs. 

The  next  place  (11  M.  from  Terracina)  is  Fondi  (5000  inhab.), 
the  ancient  Fundi^  where  Horace  derides  the  pride  of  a  civic  offlcisd 
'with  broad  purple  border  and  censer'  (Hor.,  Sat.  i.  5,  34).  Change 
of  horses,  and  halt  of  V4  ^-  (tolerable  inn).  Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  Town  WaUt  are  preserved.  The  principal  street 
coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  The  Chdteau,  part  of  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  miserably  dilapidated.  Some  of  the  window- 
frames  and  decorations  in  the  Renaissance  style  testify  to  its  ancient 
splendour.  In  the  16th  cent,  it  belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  and  in 
1534  it  was  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Countess  Giulia  (j^onzaga. 
One  night  the  countess  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  the 
daring  pirate  Haireddin  Barbarossa,  who  purposed  conveying  her  to 
the  Sultan  Soliman  II.  Exasperated  by  his  failure ,  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  town,  as  an  inscription  in  the  church  records.  The 
town  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1594.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  an  ancient  fa^de 
and  portal,  disfigured  in  the  interior  by  whitewash.  The  choir  cor 
tains  an  episcopal  throne  with  mosaics  of  the  11th  cent.,  and 
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tbe  right  a  Madonna  by  Silvestro  de'  Baoni.  A  chapel  is  shown  in 
the  DomirUean  Monastery  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  once  taught ;  the 
monastery  also  contains  a  small  maseam  with  ancient  tombstones. 

Beyond  Fondi  the  road  traverses  the  plain  for  3  If.,  after 
which  it  ascends  Monte  8.  Andrea  through  mountain- ravines. 
The  Via  Appia  runs  along  the  opposite  slope  on  substructures  of 
masonry,  which  are  continued  also  in  the  poor  town  of  Itri*  with  a 
ruined  castle ,  where  remains  of  them  are  to  be  seen  built  into 
the  houses.  Itri  was  once  notorious  for  the  robberies  committed 
there.  It  was  here  that  the  robber-chief  Marco  Seiarra  promised  a 
safe  conduct  and  protection  to  the  poet  Tasso ;  and  Fra  Diavolo 
(whose  real  name  was  Miehele  Pezza)  was  also  a  natire  of  Itri.  He 
was  at  last  captured  by  the  French  near  Salerno  and  executed. 
Anecdotes  are  still  related  of  this  daring  brigand,  and  Washington 
Irying^s  sketch  ^The  Inn  of  Terraoina',  the  foundation  of  Auber's 
opera,  has  greatly  contributed  to  maintain  their  interest. 

A  new  path  leads  from  Itri,  to  the  right,  in  2^/4  hrs.  io  the  Ashing^ 
village  of  J^erlangay  situated  on  a  sandv  promontory,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  grottoes  (spelunccie)  in  the  neighbouring  rocks.  In  one 
of  these,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  iv.  59),  Sejauns  saved  the  life  of  Ti- 
berius, which  was  imperilled  by  a  falling  rock.  On  the  way  to  the  grotto 
we  observe  Roman  ruins,  and  the  grotto  itself  contains  benches  and  stucco 
ornaments. 

From  Itri  the  road  descends  for  some  distance  on  galleries, 
and  finally  between  woods  and  vineyards,  towards  the  coast,  re- 
vealing an  exquisite  view  of  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  with  its  glittering 
villas  'and  other  edifices ;  in  the  distance  are  Ischia  and  Prooida ; 
still  farther  off  rise  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  (p.  143)  and  Vesuvius. 

Farther  on,  we  perceive  to  the  tight,  in  the  middle  of  a  vine- 
yard, on  a  square  base,  a  massive  round  tower,  believed  to  be  Ci- 
cero's  Tomb.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  far  from  his  For- 
mianum,  that  the  proscribed  orator,  who  sought  to  elude  the  pursuit 
of  the  triumvirs  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  was  murdered  by 
the  tribunes  Herennius  and  Popilius  Laenas,  7th  Dec,  B.C.  43,  In 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  On  a  height  above  the  road  may  be 
traced  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cicero.  Numerous  relics  of  ancient  buildings  are  still 
extant  on  the  whole  bay,  which,  like  the  bay  of  Naples,  was  a  fav- 
ourite resort  of  the  Roman  nobles,  and  was  covered  with  the  most 
sumptuous  villas.    The  road  now  descends  to  Formia. 

Formia  (*H6tel  dei  Fiorij  on  the  coast;  Alb.  delta  Querciaj 
recommended),  the  ancient  Formiaej  a  town  with  10,000  inhab. , 
was  called  Af ola  di  Oaeta  under  the  former  regime.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  constitutes  its  sole  attraction.  The  mountain-range  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  bay  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  the  lower  slopes 
being  clothed  with  gardens  of  lemons,  oranges^  and  pomegranates, 
and  with  vineyards  and  olive-plantations. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  points  is  the  so-called  ViUa  of 
Cicero f  or  ViUa  CaposeUj  above  the  town,  formerly  a  favourite 
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xeBidence  of  tke  kings  of  Naples.    It  now  belongs  to  Ost.  Bubino 

(permisBion  to  visit  it  obtained  by  leaving  a  card  at  his  palazzo 

opposite  the  prefecture;  boy  to  act  as  guide  1/2  fr.). 

At  the  entrance  are  ancient  inscriptlona  and  8tatnB0.  The  lower 
part  of  the  garden  contains  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  villa, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  bnt  evidently  from  its  constrnction 
datii^  from  the  1st  or  2iaid  cent,  of  the  Boman  imperial  era.  Among  the 
vaulted  halls  is  one  vrith  eight  eolumns  and  a  semicircular  apse,  now 
converted  into  offices.  The  upper  terrace  commands  an  uninterrupted 
survey  of  the  charming  bay,  Gaeta,  Ischia,  the  promontories  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  the  mountain  range  to  the  S.  of  the  Liris,  which  separates 
the  latter  from  the  region  of  the  Yoltumo. 


ExouBsiON  TO  Gabta.  Tbls  excursion  has  been  shorn  of  its 
chief  attraction  by  the  modern  fortlflcationB ,  which  everywhere 
interfere  with  the  free  view  of  the  sea.  —  The  railway  (5^2  M.,  in 
20  min. ;  see  p.  11)  skirts  the  coast,  passing  numerous  remains  of 
villas,  which  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  buUding  out  into  the 
sea  as  far  as  possible.  Among  them  a  spot  is  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  the  assassination  of  Cicero  (see  p.  16). 

Oaeta  (Alhergo  Villa  Qaeta;  Italia;  Caffk  NaziondU)^  the  ancient 
Portus  Caieta^  with  19,000  inhab.,  is  an  important  fortress,  but  in- 
significant as  a  commercial  town.  The  promontory  of  Gaeta  resem- 
bles the  cape  of  Misenum  in  formation,  presenting  from  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  tumulus.  Tradition  has  pointed  it  out 
as  the  tomb  of  Gaieta,  the  nurse  of  iEneas.  From  this  eminence 
projects  a  lower  rock  which  bears  the  citadel  with  the  Torre  AngiO" 

vina  and  the  town. 

The  strength  of  the  place  was  first  put  to  the  test  during  the  bar* 
barian  immigrations.  Oaeta  successftilly  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic 
invaders,  and  with  Amalfl  and  Kaples  constituted  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  ancient  culture.  It  afterwards  became  a  free  city,  presided  over 
by  a  doge,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Levant.  It  bade 
defiance  to  the  assaults  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens,  and  preserved  its 
freedom  down  to  the  i2th  cent.,  when  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy  it 
was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  l^ormans.  The  fortress  was  extended  and 
strengthened  at  various  periods  by  the  Aragonese ,  by  Charles  V. ,  and 
especially  by  the  last  Bourbon  monarchs.  In  1501  it  surrendered  to  the 
French,  in  i504  to  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in  1734  to 
the  Spaniards  again,  and  in  1798  to  the  French.  In  1806  it  was  gallantly 
defended  by  the  Prince  of  Hessen-Philippsthal,  who,  aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  held  out  for  nearly  six  months  agai^t  a  powerful  French  army 
under  Hass^na.  Pope  Pius  IX.  when  banished  in  Kov.,  1848,  sought  an 
asylum  here,  and  remained  at  Gaeta  until  his  return  to  Borne  in  April,  1860. 
in  Ifov.,  1860,  Francis  II.  of  l^aples,  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  sought 
refuge  here,  and  his  queen  Hary,  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  but  the  town  was  at  length  compelled 
to  capitulate  by  the  Italian  fleet  on  23rd  Feb.,  1861.  The  king  was  conveyed 
to  B«ne  by  a  French  man-of-war. 

The  CattedraU  di  8,  Erasmo  has  a  remarkable  campanile ;  at 
the  entrance  are  four  ancient  columns  and  relics  of  old  sculptures. 
The  modernised  interior  and  the  crypt  are  uninteresting.    At  the 
back  of  the  high-altar  (covered)  is  the  banner  presented  by  Por 
Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  representf 
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the  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  —  Opposite  the  principal  portal 
of  the  church  in  a  scnlptared  Gothic  column  resting  on  four  lions. 

Near  the  Piazza  is  the  modem  Qothio  church  of  8,  Franeeico. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  theatre,  and  also  a  column  hearing  the 
names  of  the  twelve  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  is  crowned  by  the  conspicuous 
and  imposing  tomb  erected  for  himself  by  Hunatiua  Planeu$y  a 
contemporary  of  Augustus  and  founder  of  Lyons  (d.  after  22  B.C.). 
This  consists  of  a  huge  circular  structure  of  travertine  blocks,  re- 
sembling that  of  Caecilia  Metella  at  Rome,  160  ft.  high  and  as  many 
in  diameter.  As  it  is  enclosed  by  the  new  fortifications  the  tomb 
cannot  now  be  more  nearly  inspected. 


The  Railway  fbou  Foemia  to  SPARANiffft^p  .11)  generally  follows 
the  direction  of  the  highroad ,  at  first  not  far  from  the  sea.  Farther 
on,  we  observe  to  the  left  a  long  series  of  arches  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct. 7  M.  Mintumttj  on  the  slope  to  the  left,  the  ancient  Min- 
iumatj  with  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre.  11  M. 
88.  Cosma  e  Damiano  Castel forte.  The  line  crosses  the  Qarigliano, 
the  Litis  of  the  ancients,  in  the  marshes  of  which  Marius  once  sought 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hirelings  of  Sulla.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garigliano,  27th  Dec,  1503,  Don  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  fought 
the  decisive  battle  with  the  French  which  placed  Naples  in  his  power. 
Piero  de'  Medici ,  who,  having  been  banished  from  Florence,  had 
followed  the  French,  endeavoured  to  escape  to  Gaeta  in  a  boat  with 
four  field-pieces.  The  boat,  however,  sank,  and  all  its  oocupaats 
were  drowned.  Piero  was  buried  at  Monte  Oassino  (p.  6).  The  high- 
road crosses  the  river  by  a  suspension-bridge  constructed  in  1832. 

The  ancient  Via  Appia  farther  on  skirts  the  sea,  and  to  the  W.  of 
Uonte  Jfcusicoy  whose  wines  Horace  and  Virgil  have  immortalised,  reaches 
Mondragoney  near  the  Stnueua  of  Horace  (destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
lOth  cent.),  where  to  his  great  joy  he  was  met  on  his  journey  (Sat.  i.  5,  39) 
by  his  friends  Plotius^  Varius,  and  Virgil.  Horace  then  crossed  the  Savo 
(Savone)  by  the  Pons  Gampanos  and  proceeded  to  Capua.  In  the  vicinity, 
towards  the  Voltumus,  was  the  Ager  Faleitiut^  where  excellent  wine, 
highly  praised  by  the  ancients,  is  still  produced. 

16  M.  CelloU  Fasani.  —  20^2  ^-  8e88a  Auruncay  the  ancient 
Suessa  Auruncaj  situated  on  a  volcanic  hill,  with  interesting  ruins 
of  a  bridge,  amphitheatre,  eto.  Other  relics  are  preserved  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  S.  Benedetto  and  S.  Giovanni. 
In  the  principal  street  are  memorial  stones  with  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  Charles  Y.,  above  which  is  an  old  crucifix  with  a  mosaic 
cross.  —  To  the  right  rises  Monte  Massico  (see  above). 

23  M.  Cascanof  251/2  M.  Carinola;  28  M.  Maioriai,  The  line 
then  crosses  the  8avonej  not  far  from  the  picturesque  castle  of  Pron- 
colUiy  and  reaches  — 

32  M.  (37  M.  from  Gaeta)  8parani$e  (see  p.  7> 
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8.    Haplet. 

a.    Arrival*  McUl;  Penuons,  Bettanntntt,  OaMt,  eto. 

Arrival,  (a)  Bt  Railway.  The  station  iStaeione.  CentraU;  PL  H,  3)  ij 
situated  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town.  The  principal  hotels  all  send  Omnilnuet 
(1Y>  fr.)  to  meet  the  trains.  Cofrs:  with  two  horses  (nearest  the  entrance) 
1  n*.  40  c,  each  trank  20c. ;  with  one  horse  (outside  the  railings,  farther 
distant;  seats  for  two  persons  only)  80  c,  each  trunk  20  c. ;  no  charge  is 
naade  for  smaller  articles  of  luggage.  The  Faechini  who  take  the  luggage 
to  the  cab  are  paid,  according  to  tariff:  10  c.  for  a  travelling-bag  or  a  hat- 
box,  20  G.  for  heavier  articles,  40  c.  for  boxes  weighing  200-400 lbs.;  but 
a  few  soldi  more  are  usually  given  (attempts  at  extortion  should  be  r6> 
sitted).  As  a  long  delay  often  takes  place  before  the  delivery  of  the  lug- 
gage, it  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  to  take  a  cab  direct  to  the  hotel  and 
send  someone  for  the  Inggi^e.  though,  of  course,  this  incurs  a  little  extra 
expense.  The  services  of  ofncious  bystanders  should  be  declined.  The 
formalities  of  the  municipal  douane  are  soon  terminated,  the  declaration 
of  the  traveller  that  his  luggage  contains  no  comestibles  liable  to  duty 
being  generally  accepted. 

(b)  Bt  Steamboat.  As  soon  as  permission  to  disembark  is  granted, 
a  small  boat  (1  fr.  for  each  person,  with  luggage  iVt  fr.)  conveys  the 
passengers  to  the  Pogana  near  the  Immacolatella  $*1.  G,  5),  where  luggage  is 
examined.  This  done,  one  of  the  *facchini  della  dogana^  places  the  luggage 
on  the  fiacre  or  other  conveyance  (40  c.  for  each  trunk,  10  e.  for  each  small 
article).  The  offices  of  flie  steamboat-companies  are  close  to  the  harbour. 

Polios  Offiok  (Qt<c«(iira^  Palazzo  S.  Giacomo  (Municipio;  Pi.  B,  F,  6), 
on  the  side  next  the  Via  Paolo  Emilio  Imbriani.  Comp.  p.  xiii.  — 
Complaints  about  cabmen  should  be  made  at  the  V/JMo  CentraU  del  Corso 
PtibblieOj  in  the  Municipio,  1st  floor  (p.  37). 

HotaU  (comp.  also  Introd.,  p.  xxii:  Climate  and  Health  of  Naples). 
The  charges  at  the  larger  hotels  towards  the  end  of  winter  or  in  spring, 
when  the  influx  of  visitors  is  at  its  height,  are  rather  high,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  only  the  first-dass  houses  are  fitted  with  lifts,  electric 
lighting,  and  other  conveniences,  besides  being  thoroughly  heated,  a  matter 
of  importance  in  cold  weather.  In  summer  most  of  the  larger  houses  are 
closeif,  generally  till  the  middle  of  September.  Prices  are  everywhere 
lower  during  this  time.  Host  hotels  receive  guests  en  pension  if  a  stay  of 
several  days  is  made;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  under- 
mentioned pensions  receive  guests  even  for  a  single  day. 

In  the  Cor$o  VUtorio  Emanuele  and  the  adjoining  Rione  Amedeo  (PI.  B, 
C,  P,  7,  6),  in  a  healthy  situation  and  with  a  splendid  view:  *H6tbl 
Bristol  (PI.  a;  D,  6),  with  good  sanitary  arrangements,  B.  3-6,  B.  Vft, 


Oct.  to  Feb.  9-12  fr.;  adjoining,  •Hot.  Bkitannique  (PI.  q,  C  6s  Mrs, 
Maepherion),  E.,  L.,  A  A.  from  3V«,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  2V«,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.; 
these  two  patronized  by  the  Cinglish  and  Americans.  —  A  little  below 
the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  but  also  with  a  fine  view :  *Wbstbnd  Hotel 
(PL  c;  0,  6),  R.  from  3,  L.  V**  ^'  i?  B-  1V«,  d^j-  3Va,  !>•  5,  pens.  10-14  fr. 
Lower  Town,  near  the  sea.  In  the  Piazza  Urnherto:  *Gkand  Hotel 
(PL  d;  B,  7),  in  an  open  and  healthy  situation  close  to  the  sea,  with  a 
splendid  view,  E.  from  4,  L.  »/4,  A.  1,  B.  IVa*  d^j,  3«/»,  D.  6,  pens.  10-15  fr.  — 
In  the  Biviera  di  Chiaja  (PL  D,  C,  B,  7),  skirting  the  Villa  Wazionale,  with 
a  view  of  the  Villa  and  the  sea :  No.  276,  •Gbak  Bbetagna  (PL  e;  D,  7), 
E_.  L.,  &  A.  from  3»/t,  B.  1V«,  d<j.  SVs,  I>.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr.;  No.  127, 
•Hotel-Pension  de  la  Eivibba  (PI.  f ;  C.  7),  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  In  the  Via 
Pcwteaope^  facing  the  sea,  with  the  Strada  Chiatasnone  behind :  *yiTTOBiA 
(PL  v;  B,  7),  E.  from  3,  B.  I'/a,  d^j.  3,  D.  6.  pens.  9-12  fr.;  H6tel  MAtbo- 
POLE  &  DE  LA  ViLLE  (PI.  H  E,  7;  German  manageress),  E. ,  L-*  *  A. 
31/2-4,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  2V«,  D.  3i/2,_pens.  8-9  fr. ;  New  Hotbl  HaMleb  (PL  k; 
E,  7),  patronized  by  Germans.  R.  from  3,  L.  ^t,  A.  V**  B.  IVa,  ddj.  with 
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wine  3,  D.  with  wine  AVs,  pew.  1M9!»  or  without  d^j.  9-10  fr.;  ^HdrsL 
BoTAL  DBS  Etkavosrs  (PI.  i )  E,  7),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  5 ,  B.  IVtt  dtfj.  1, 

D.  fi,  peu.  from  tZ^/i  fr.j  *Comtincntal  (PI.  e;  E,  7),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  3, 
B.  l«/a,  d«.  8-3V«>  D.  4Vr«,  pens.  8-12  fr.-,  *HdT.  do  V^suvk  (PI.  g;  B,  7), 
B.  from  3,  A.  1,  B.  IVi.  d6j.  8,  D.  5  fr.  —  In  the  Strada  8.  Lveia,  to  the 

E.  of  the  Pizzofalcone  (PI.  B,  7):  HdTBL  d«  Bdssib  (PI.  nj  F,  7),  B.  2-3  fr., 
L.  ft  A.  1,  B.  l'/4,  d^j.  2Vt,  D.  4,  pena.  7-9  fr. 

The  following  second-class  hotels,  near  the  centre  of  traffic,  are  chiefly 
▼isited  by  commercial  men.  At  the  top  of  the  Strada  Medina:  HdrsL  i>b 
Qzvtrs  XT  CxRTBAL  (PI.  c;  Vi  6),  with  lift,  B.  from  8,  B.  V/t,  d^j.  incl. 
wine  2Vi-3ys,  D.  incl.  wine  4Vs,  L-  ft  A.  IVs,  pens.  10-12  fr. ;  Ndova  Roma, 
Strada  Meaina  18 ;  Alb.  Naziokalb,  82  Via  s.  Oinseppe,  diverging  to  the 
left  of  the  Strada  Medina  (PI.  F,  5),  B.  2-9>/t,  D.  3Vs  nr.,  unpretending-.  La 
Patria,  Bettifllo  S.  Qioseppe  47 :  Alb.  di  Londba,  Plazsa  del  Hunicipio,  cor- 
ner of  the  Strada  Medina,  B.  a^,  L.  V4,  A.  >/4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4Vs,  pens, 
from  9  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  HdTBL  dd  Louvbb,  Via  S.  Brigida,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Mnnicipio.  —  In  the  Largo  della  CaritA^  in  the  Toledo :  HStbl 
DK  l'Univbbs  (ffid  AUegria)^  B.  2y«-3,  L.  >/«,  A.  »/«,  B.  1  fr.  20  c,  ddj.  a-2V», 
D.  3-31/2  fr.  (both  incl.  wine).  —  in  the  Toledo^  No.  292,  HStel  Mbbidionalb, 
B.  2-3  fr.,  unpretending.  — ifear  the  railway-station :  Cavoub,  du  Gommb&ce, 
Piazza  Ferrovia;  Bblla  ITapoli,  Via  Firenze  11  (PI.  H,  3). 

Fenaiona.  The  following  may  all  be  recommended  for  a  stay  of  from 
34  days  upwards  (comp.  p.  xviii).  —  OAta/omofie,  Ko.  23:  Pbns.  d''Ai.l£- 
MAOMB,  7-9  fr.  —  Strada  Nardonet:  'So.  60  (1st  ft  2nd  floors),  to  the  W. 
of  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando  and  the  Toledo.  Pbnb.  Tbdbsca,  6  fr.  —  Rampe 
Brancacdo  (PI.  D,  6;  too  steep  for  carriages),  Ko.  20  (1st  floor).  Maibon 
Bodbbon,  patronized  by  Germans,  6-7  fr.  —  Parco  Margherita  (PI.  D,  6): 
No.  2,  Pbms.  dd  Midi,  from  8  ^.;  No.  3,  Pbms.  Pinto-StobeT}  Pens.  Poli, 
6-7  fr.  incl.  wine,  B.  2  fr.  —  Cone  Prineipe  Amedio  (PI-  C,  6),  No.  14, 
HdTBL  ft  Pension  Bbllbvitb,  7-9  fr.  ->  Via  Caraeciolo  (PI.  B,  C,  7),  No.  6, 
Pens.  Pboti,  pens.  7-8,  passing  travellers  10  fr.,  near  the  Orand  Hdtel.  — 
Strada  Nuota  di  PosHipo  (p.  87),  Pbns.  Anolaisb  (r</toCaj»Mlto;  Afiu  Bater)^ 
6-8  fr. ;  Pbms.  Sabblli,  6-8  fr.  \  both  patronized  by  the  Bnglish. 

HAtela  Oamis.  For  a  stay  of  some  duration  (10  days  and  upwards) 
the  traveller  may  prefer  to  take  rooms  at  a  private  hotel,  where  he  will 
be  more  independent  than  at  a  hotel  or  a  pension.  Charges  vary  with  the 
season,  culminating  on  unusual  occasions,  such  as  an  eruption  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  which  invariably  attracts  crowds  of  visitors.  The  rooms  are 
generally  large  and  fitted  up  for  two  persons:  with  one  bed  lVs-4,  with 
two  beds  3-6  fr.  per  day.  The  number  of  days  for  which  the  room  is 
engaged  should  be  expressly  stated,  otherwise  the  visitor  may  be  required 
to  leave  unexpectedly,  and  a  distinct  bargain  should  be  made  as  to  charges 
(e.  g. :  A.  1/2  fr*i  L.  SO  c.  per  day).  Breakfast  may  usually  be  obtained  in 
the  house,  but  better  at  a  c&t6.  The  best  lodgings  are  in  the 'new  houses 
in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Bmanuele  and  the  Bione  Principe  Amedeo,  with 
splendid  view  (60-60  fr.  monthly,  incl.  attendance):  0^.  in  the  Casa 
Ambdbo,  Corso  Vitt.  Bmanuele  143*,  in  S.  Lucia,  Nos.  28,  81,  92;  in  the 
Chiaja,  Nos.  171,  260,  263,  etc. 


incl.  wine).  These  two  have  excellent  cuisine  and  good  wines;  also  Munich 
beer  on  draught,  35-05  c. ;  music  in  the  evening.  —  Settawtmt  Al  Vermouth 
di  Torino^  Via  Municipio,  Galleria  Umberto  I.  *,  JRestaurant  Eden^  S.  Lucia, 
at  the  tramway- terminus  near  the  Castel  deir  Ovo,  with  garden ,  concerts 
in  the  evening.  —  The  following' are  good  establishments  in  the  Italian 
style:  *Qiardini  di  Torino^  Toledo  30(X.  at  the  comer  of  the  Vico  Tre  Be, 
moderate^  Regina  ^ItaUa^  Toledo  319,  entrance  in  the  Vico  8.  Sepolcro, 
much  frequented:  Falcone^  Strada  Guantai  Nuovi  9;  Al  CampidogHo,  same 
street;  Ritior.  Milaneu  (£rc.  Ferrari),  Galleria  thnberto  I.,  Via  Boma 
''Toledo)  210;  Trattoria  MiUtariy  at  the  Pizzofalcone  (p.  34),  patronizel  by 
-ers,  D.  incl.  wine  1  fr.  70  c. ;  Trattoria  di  Londray  SIrada  8.  Sebastiano 
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72,  first  floor,  unpretending ;  C€^ft  Scoito-Joanno,  in  the  OalIeri»  Principe 
di  N»poli  (p.  41),  luncheon  2-3,  D.  4-6  fr.,  convenient  for  visitorfl  to  the 
Museum,  hut  not  recommended  in  cold  weather.  Several  cheaper  trattorie 
may  also  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  Ti»ttorie  di  Oampagna,  by  the  Posilipo,  close  to  the  sea,  are  very 
popular  in  summer  and  command  superb  views,  especially  by  moonlight. 
FiffUo  di  Fietro,  La  Sirena^  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palasao  di  Donn* 
Anna  (p.  8T),  lys  H.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  town;  two  IVoffoHe  in  the 
Palazzo  itself;  about  >/«  T^-  beyond  it  is  the  Antica  Trattoria  dello  Seoglio 
di  Fririof  all  these  are  mediocre  and  dear,  so  that  previous  agreement 
as  to  charges  is  strongly  recommended.  Near  the  tramway-terminus  are 
severil  smaller  and  somewhat  cheaper  houses :  Trutt,  dtUa  Btella  di  iVm- 
lipCf  BeUafHata^  etc. ;  all  beautifully  situated  on  the  Posilipo.  The  Trattoria 
Palliao  (p.  84),  on  the  Posilipo  (exquisite  view),  and  the  Trattoria  iVi«<«ulna, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Bmanuele,  near  the  station  of  the 
line  to  Cumie  (p.  91),  are  also  much  frequented. 

Oafte  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  best  cafi^s  are  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Toledo, 
near  the  Piasaa  del  Plebiscito.  Here  are  situated:  *Cafi-R€ataurant  Oam- 
briwu  (see  p.  90) ;  farther  on,  Caf^-Rufaurant  Staraa  (see  p.  20).  There  are 
also  several  smaller  caf^  in  the  Toledo:  Ko.  816,  Oran  Caffh  d'ltaUa,  — 
In  the  Villa  Kazlonale:  Cuffi  di  NapoU^  adjoining  the  Aquarium,  concerts 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  (according  to  the  season).  •—  Goffee  prepared 
in  the  Oriental  style  may  be  obtained  at  the  Caffk  TurcOy  in  the  Piaaaa 
del  Plebiscito,  and  the  Caffh  Turco^  Strada  S.  Brigida. 

Wine.  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  generally  excellent,  60-80  c.  per  litre, 
such  as  Salerno,  (}ragnano,  Ischia,  Vino  di  Proeida,  del  Monte  di  Procida, 
and  di  Posilipo.  Marsala,  Palemo,  Capri,  and  Lacnma  G)iristi,are  sold  by  the 
bottle.  Wine-stores:  Str.  8.  Gaterina  a  Ghiaja  186, 146;  Via  Paolo  Emilio 
Imbriani  42  (good  Vesuvio),  etc.  Good  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  and  6.  Italian 
wines  may  aJso  be  obtained  at  numerous  snuill  wine*storea,  such  as  the 
0$ttria  Vinemzo  Bifulco^  Vico  Gonte  di  Mola  88  (PI.  E,  6).  and  Luigi.  Trevitany 
Via  S.  Giacomo  66,  near  the  Toledo  (Mno  caldo\  26  c).  —  foreign  wines 
sold  by  Luigi  Cajlitch^  Toledo;  tUmff,  iGTcala,  Strada  S.  Gaterina  a  Ghiaja,  etc. 

Oonfeetionera :  •CaJUteh^  Toledo  263-266  and  Strada  S.  Gaterina  a  Ghiaja 
142;  Van  Bol  ^  FetU^  Piaasa  8.  Ferdinando  61;  Ftrroni,  S.  Brigida  3.  — 
Bomlanfferie  Franfaise,  S.  Ferdinando  2;  German  Bakw^  Str.  Garlo  Poerio 
a  Ghiaja  60.  -^  EngU$h  Orocerjf  Stores  (Smith  S  Co.)^  Piazxa  del  Martiri  67; 
CodHngUm  A  Co.,  Strada  di  Ghiaja  28  and  94. 

Oigars.  The  government-shop  (Bpaeeionormale)  is  in  the  Toledo,  No.  206, 
to  the  right  of  the  Galleria  Umberto  I.  Imported  Havannah  cigars  cost 
from  25  c.  upwards. 

b.    Oaxriages,  Tramways,  Boats. 

Information  about  cab-fares,  and  the  tramway  and  railway  communi< 
cations  in  the  environs  of  Naples  will  be  found  in  the  Orario,  published 
monthly,  and  sold  everywhere  in  the  streets  (Ji  c). 

Carriages.  The  distances  in  Naples  are  so  great,  carriage-fares  are  so 
moderate,  and  walking  in  the  hot  season  is  so  fatiguing,  that  most  trav- 
ellers will  prefer  driving  to  wallcing.  A  private  two-horse  carriage  for 
excursions  costs  20-26  fr.  per  day ,  or  12-lo  fr.  for  half-a-day ,  besides  a 
gratuity  of  2-3  fr.  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels,  etc.  —  The 
ordinary  cabs  are  of  course  the  cheapest  conveyances.  The  cabmen  of  Naples 
are  notorious  for  their  attempts  at  extortion.  In  order  to  avoid  imposi- 
tion, the  best  course  is  to  pay  the  exact  fare,  and  not  a  single  soldo  more. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  pay  liberally  are  sure  to  be  victimised.  The 
Neapolitans  strike  a  bargain  before  entering  the  veblcle,  and  sometimes 
pay  even  less  than  the  tariff-charge.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that 
70  c.  is  really  a  very  small  fare  for  some  of  the  longer  'courses'  (e.g.  from 
the  Orand  Hotel  to  the  Mnseo  Nazionale).  In  order  to  avoid  misunder- 
standings, the  driver  should  be  asked  to  repeat  the  given  direction  before 
starting  (*aveie  capito  dove  dooete  andare*).  In  case  of  altercations,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  nearest  policeman  (p.  19),  or  at  the  office  of  the 
Gorso  Pubblico  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Municipio.    In  the  latter  case  the 
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traTeller  sbould  not  forget  to  take  one  of  the  tickets  bearing  the  driytT*B 
number  from  the  pocket  hanging  behind  the  box  of  the  rehicle.  —  A  careful 
•tadjr  of  the  tramwajr  and  omnibus  routes  given  below  will  render  the 
traveller  practically  independent  of  cabs. 

Oab  Fares.  —  a.  Within  thb  Citt  pkopeb,  extending  W.  to  the  Mer- 
gellina,  "S.  to  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  D,  £,  1),  and  E.  to  the  Ponte 
delia  Haddalena  (to  the  E.  of  the  Castel  del  C!armine;  Fl.  H,  4). 

Open  on€-h<frse  carriage  Ccarrozzella\  for  two       By  day      By  night 
persona,  or  three  at  most):  tMidgpht  to 

Per  drive —     70  c.    1  fr.  10  c. 

By  time  (generally  disadvantageoui),  first  hour    1  fr.  50  c.    2  fr.'lO  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fir.  10  c.    1  fr.  50  c. 

Clofetf  Of»c-Aor<«  corr.  (vetture-coup^e),  per  drive    1  fr.  -»        1  fr.  60  c. 

By  time :  first  hour 2  fr.  —        3  fr.  50  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  50  c.    2  fr.  — 

Wiih  two  hortes:  per  drive 1  fr.  10  c    2  fr.  20  c. 

First  hour 2  fr.  20  c.    3  fr.  20  e. 

Each  additional  hour i  fr.  70  c.    2  fr.  20  c. 

Each  box  from  the  station  to  the  town  20  c,  smaller  articles  free. 
For  a  drire  in  the  corso  in  the  Via  Garacdolo  (p.  32),   a  carr.  with 
one  horse  eosta  3  fr. ,  with  two  horses  6  fr.  the  first  hr. ,  2  or  4  fr.  each 
additional  hour, 
(b)    OuTsiDB  THB  GiTT:  —  Oue-horse    Two-horse 

Fuorif^otta 1. 20  2.  40 

BagnoU  and  Logo  tTAgnano 2.  50  4.  — 

potzuoU     , 3.  —  4.  75 

Artnella^  Antignano^  Yomero^  B.  Martinet 

or  ViUaggio  di  Oapodtmonte 2.  -&  3.  25 

Oampo  di  Marie  or  Cmetero  Nuevo 2.  —  8.  25 

Portiei 2.  25  3.  50 

lUHna 2.  50  4.  >- 

Torre  del  Oreeo 8.  50  5.  ~ 

These  are  the  farea  from  the  stands  nearest  to  the  respective  points.  Un- 
less a  special  bargain  be  made,  the  fares  from  other  stands  are  70  c.  to  1  fr. 
10  c.  in  excess  of  the  above.  Gabs  may  also  be  hired  by  time  for  riaits 
to  these  places  \  one-hone  carr.  2i/s,  two-horse  3^/t  fr.  per  hr.  For  longer 
excursions  an  agreement  should  be  made  with  the  driver  beforehand.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  fares  are  somewhat  higher. 

Tramways  in  the  town.  —  Fare  16-90c.,  according  to  the  distance. 
The  second-class  seats,  which  are  cheaper  by  5  c,  should  be  avoided. 

1  (Horse  Gars),  f^om  the  Post  Officb  (P1«  F.  5)  across  the  Pi- 
atea  del  Munidpio  (PI.  F,  6),  by  the  Via  S.  CarlOy  the  Piazza  or  Labqo 
S.  Febdinando  (PI.  E,  6  J  p.  36),  Piazza  del  PtebiscUo^  Strada  8.  Luda  (PI.  E, 
F,  7),  Chiaja^  past  La  Tobbetta  (junction  of  the  tramway  to  Pozzuoli,  see 
p.  23)  through  the  Mergellina^  and  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  PoHlipo  to  beyond 
the  Palazzo  di  DomC  Anna  (p.  87) ;  a  few  cars  go  on  to  the  Capo  di  Poeilipo. 

2  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Piazza  S.  Fbbdinakdo  (Fl.  E,  6  j  p.  96),  by 
the  Piazza  del  Munidpio  (PI.  F,  6),  Strada  del  Piliero  (PI.  F,  G,  6,  5),  etc., 
past  the  Gastbl  del  Gabmine  (Fl.  H,  4^  p.  39),  to  Portid-Reeina  (p.  106; 
slation  at  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum)  and  Torre  del 
Qreco  (p.  110;  every  20  min.)' 

3  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Piazza  S.  Fbbdinando  (PI.  E,  6 ;  p.  86),  by 
the  Piazza  del  Munidpio^  Via  Medina^  Corso  Re  d^JtaHa^  then  to  the  left 
through  the  Via  del  Duomo  (PI.  G,  4),  Strada  Foria^  and  Strada  dei  Vergini 
to  Le  Fontanelle  (to  the  K.  of  the  town). 

4  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Husbdm  (PI.  E,  F,  8)  as  in  "So.  4  vi&  Porf« 
C!apuana  and  the  Castel  del  Carmine  to  Portid  (p.  10^. 

5  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Piazza  S.  Febdinando  (PI.  E,  6 ;  p.  36)  as 
above  to  the  Gastbl  del  Gabminb  (PI.  H,  4;  p.  39),  then  to  theK.  through 
the  Corto  Garibaldi  past  the  Central  Station  (PL  H,  3)  to  the  Pobta  Capu- 
ANA  (PI.  H,  3;  p.  49),  and  by  the  Strada  Carbonara  (PI.  G,  3),  Strada 
PoHa,  and  Piazza  Canour  to  the  Mdsbum  (PI.  E,  F,  3 ;  p.  65). 
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6  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Tibo  Psovingiale  (PI.  H,  1)  by  Ibe  Stra4a 
Fcria  and  Piazza  Cawmr  to  the  Mubxum  (PL  £,  F,  3 ;  p.  65). 

7  (Horse  Gars).  From  the  Rboldsobio  (PI.  G ,  H,  2,  1)  through  the 
Borgo  8.  Antonio  and  the  Corzo  Oaribaldi  (PI.  H»  3,  4),  and  past  the  Casta, 
dzl  Carmine,  then  along  the  Harbour,  and  as  in  Ko.  1  to  La  Tobutta 
(PI.  B,  7i  see  below). 

8  (Steam  Trunway).  From  the  Mdbbum  (PI.  B,  F,  3)  by  a  rack-and-pinion. 
line  through  the  Via  Salvator  Rosa  (PI.  E,  3)  to  the  Piazza  Salvatob 
BosA  (PI.  I>,  E,  4);  then  by  ordinary  steam-tramway  along  the  whole 
Corzo  ViUorio  Emanuzle  to  the  Piazza  di  Piidigroita  (PI.  B,  7)  and  thenoe  to 
La  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7;  see  above,  Ko.  1  and  6,  and  below).  Trains  (2&  daily 
in  each  direction)  about  every  40  min.,  from  6.40  and  7  a.m.,  performing 
the  journey  in  50  min.  (fare  lfi-30  c).  The  train  stops  as  required,  but 
there  are  fixed  stations  at  the  Piazsa  Salvator  Bosa,  Vico  C^riati  (PI.  E,  6)) 
and  Sione  Amedea 

O^ble  Tramways  (Ferrovis  Fvnieolari)  to  the  top  of  the  Vomero  (Pt.  C,  5) 
from  BiovE  Axkdbo  (PK  C.  6;  with  station  beside  the  Hdtel  Bristol  in  the 
Corzo  Vitt.  Eman.  PI.  D,  7)  and  from  Montb  Santo  (P1.  £,  4',  near  the 
station  of  the  PozzuoU,  Baia,  and  Cuma  Railway). 

Traawayt  in  the  BnTiront.  —  1  (Horse  Cars).  The  line  mentioned 
above  (No.  3)  to  PoriiH  and  Torre  del  Qreeo. 

2  (Horse  Cam).  In  the  tame  direction  runs  the  line  to  5.  CfiovatkU  a 
Tednccio  (p.  110),  with  a  branch  to  8.  Giorgio  a  Oremanc. 

3  (Horse  Cars).  From  the  Pobta  Capvama  (beside  the  raiiway-station 
for  Nola,  PI.  H,  9)  to  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  49)  and  to  Poggio  lUate 

4  (Steam  Tramway).  From  the  Pobta  Capuana  to  the  Tiro  a  8egno 
(Fl.  H,  1),  and  vi&  Capodichino,  S.  Pietro  a  Patiemo,  Casoria,  Afragola, 
and  Cardito  to  Caivano  (every  l-lVs  hr.). 

5  (Steam  Tramway).  From  the  Pobta  Capuana  (as  in  No.  3)  to  Capo- 
dichinOf  and  vi&  Seeondigliano ,  Melito  (branch  to  OktgtPtano),  to  Aversa 
(p.  206),  every  2  hrs. 

6  (Steam  Tramway).  From  La  Tobbbtta  (PI.  B,  7;  steam^amway 
from  the  Museum,  see  above)  through  the  Orotta  di  Potiiipo  to  PozzuoU 
(p.  98),  every  IV2  hr.  from  5.30  a.m.,  in  50  min.  (ftees  06,  60  e.).  The  cars 
are  drawn  from  the  Piazza  8.  Ferdinando  (p.  22)  by  horses  and  are  attaehed 
to  the  locomotive  at  La  Torretta,  so  Uiat  passengers  need  not  alight. 
To  make  sure  of  a  seat  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  car  from  the  Piazza  S. 
Ferdinando. 

OmaiVnaes.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Piazza  S.  Fbbdihando  (PI.  E,  6| 
p.  36),  whence  among  others  start  the  omnibuses  (every  5  min.)  ascend- 
ing the  Toledo  to  the  Muzewn  (PI.  E,F,  3),  and  plying  thence  to  Capodinumfe 
(PI.  E,  1);  and  those  running  by  the  Corso  Prindpe  Amedeo  to  the  Corsq 
Vittorio  Emcmueie  Station  (PI.  B,  6)  of  the  line  to  PozKuoli  mentioned  at 
p.  91  (20  c).  —  The  omnibuses  plying  from  the  Piazza  del  Hunicifio  to 
th«  environs  are  not  recommended  to  strangers. 

BfMtta.  Bow  in  the  harbour  1-1  Vs  fr.  for  the  first,  1  fr.  for  each  ad- 
ditional hour.  A  previous  agreement  should  be  made.  Boats  to  the  mail- 
steamers,  including  luggage,  1  fr.  ^  to  the  Ischia,  Sorrento,  and  Capri  steamers 
30c.  —  A  large  steamer,  starting  at  the  new  wooden  bridge  in  the  Via 
Caraceiolo,  makes  Giboulab  Toubs  in  the  Oolf  of  Naples  on  Sun.  evenings 
in  summer  (weather  permitting).  Fares  from  6.30  till  8,  1  fr. ;  from 
9.80  till  midnight,  2  fr.  —  The  British  steam-yacht  ^Yoronha'  (agents  B.  G. 
Vickers  &  Co.,  p.  26)  starts  at  9  a.m.  from  the  Via  Caraceiolo  near  the 
Aquarium,  for  Gapri  and  Ischia  (20  fr.)  on  Hon.  &  Thurs.i  for  Sorrento 
and  Capri  (10  fr.,  one  wav  6  fr.  5  to  Sorrento  8  or  6  fr.)  on  Taes.  A  Frid.; 
and  for  Capri  and  Amain  (30  fr.,  one  way  20  fr. ;  from  Capri  to  Amalfi 
15  fr.)  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  reaching  Naples  again  each  evening  at  6  p.m. 

e.    Bankers,  Money  Changers,  Consulates,  Physicians,  Hospitals,  Br' 
Post  and  Telegraph  Offtoe,  English  Church,  etc. 
Bankers.    W.  /.    Tt§mer  Jb  Co,^  S.  Lucia  64  (register  of  Englif 
American  visiiors)^  Meuricoffre  Jb  Co.y  Via  del  M unicipio  52  ^  Solme 
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StradAFtoTioeioia3;  Th.  (hok^Bm^  PiMsa  deilUrtiri  S2^  G.  AMOme^er^ 
Via  S.  Brigida  6.  Bills  of  exchange  and  foreign  cheques  most  be  stamped 
on  presentation  for  payment  with  a  '■hollo  ttraordinario^y  obtainable  at  the 
U/JtHo  del  Bollo  Straordinario  in  the  Mnniclpio. 

K«iey  Ohangen  are  stationed  at  several  of  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  the  streets.  Small  amounts  of  1-2  fr.  may  be  exchanged  here  gratuit- 
ously for  copper.  In  changing  silver,  ttie  traveller  should  beware  of  false 
or  obsolete  coins  (see  p.  x).  No  other  banknotes  should  be  taken  than 
the  BifflMH  dt  BtatOy  or  those  of  the  Banea  NationdU  and  the  Btmeo  di 
NapoH.  The  change  should  of  course  be  counted.  In  order  to  avoid  impo- 
sition and  many  a  trial  of  patience,  the  traveller  should  always  be  well 
provided  with  copper  coins. 

OoDsolatat.  American  (Mr.  Frank  A.  Dean),  64  8trada  8.  Lucia  (11-3) ; 
AuttriaHy  8.  Anna  dei  Lombard!  44;  BritUh  (donsul,  E.  Seville  Bolfe,  Bsq.  \ 
Vice-Consul,  Julius  Wolffsohn,  Esq.),  4  Monte  di  Dio,  nssofalcone  (1()^); 
J>aniihf  Via  8.  Brigida  6;  Nonoegiam  and  Swedith,  Via  Amedeo  16 ;  Putch, 
Piazsa  delMuniciplofifi;  ^rmcA,  Via  Vittoria,  Pal.  Amodio;  German^  Via 
Pontano  13;  iSiwnan,  Via  Ghiatamone  80. 

Lloyd's  Agents.    Holme  A  Co.,  Via  Flavio  Gioja  2. 

Pkjsieiaas.  Dr.  C.  Wright  Barringer,  Biviera  di  Ghiiga  267;  iH*.  ^.  ff. 
F<Ms<0,Chiatamone7;  Dr.  Co^rdnsr,  Pal.  Fraia,ViaAmedeo  l28;  Dr.  Malbrtme, 
Via  Amedeo  145,  Palatzo  Orifeo,  late  physician  to  the  Intemat.  Hospital  (hour 
of  consultation  2-3  p.m.),  speaks  English;  Dr.  Oraeter^  physician  of  theOer- 
man  hospital  (see  below),  Via  Amedeo  146,  Palasao  Orifeo;  Dr.  Schrdn. 
professor  at  the  universitv,  Palassa  Montemiletto,  Gorso  Vitt  Bmanaele  440 
(hour  of  consultation  9-10);  Dr.  Bcoiti  (oculist),  physician  to  the  later- 
national  Hosnital  (see  below);  Dr.  CardartlUy  8trada  OostantinopoU  33; 
Dr.  Emeito  Chiaradia^  31  Bisignano  (speaks  English).  —  Dentists :  Dr.  At* 
kinton^  Via  Boma  (gU  Toledo)  228;  Dr.  Kouel,  Piassa  dei  Hartiri  19. 

Ohsmists.  Anglo- Amerioan  Pharmaey  (J.  DursOy  Piasza  Garofalo  a 
Chiaja  31 ;  Kernot  (Engliih  PharnMcy)^  8tr.  8.  Carlo  14 ;  Farmada  del  Leone, 
Toledo  803;  Homeopathic  DruggitU.  Toledo  888  and  Biviera  di  Chi^a  153; 
Farmada  JntemaHonale^  Via  Calabritto  4.  •>  Drug-dealers,  Fratelli  Her- 
mann, Piazsa  del  Munieipio  73.  —  Burgieal  and  Hggienic  Artiolei,  Mineral 
Water,  etc.,  H.  Petersen,  Toledo  418. 

Hospitals.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness  travellers  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  procure  admission  to  the  Otpedale  Internationale,  Via 
Tasso  (PI.  G,  6),  in  a  most  healthy  situation,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions^  and  open  to  strangers  of  all  nationalities,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Scotti  (1st  cl.  15,  2nd  cl.  A  10,  B  6  fr.  per  day).  — 
Another  good  and  less  expensive  hospital  is  that  of  the  German  com- 
munity of  Ifaples  (Deutsche*  Krankenhauss  PI.  DK,  C,  7),  Bione  Amedeo, 
Via  Pontano,  Largo  Terracina  a  Chiaja  (Ist  cl.  10,  2nd  cl.  6  fr.  per  day; 
superintendent,  Dr.  C.  Graeser). 

Baths.  Warm:  *Bains  du  Chiatamone,  ViaPartenope  (PI.  E,  7;  l>/s  fr.), 
also  Bussian  and  Turkish  baths ;  others  at  Vico  Belle  Donne  a  Chiaja  12 
and  Loggia  Berio  alia  Sperantella,  both  belonging  to  a  Swiss  proprietor. 
—  Sea-Bathing  in  summer :  Bagno  Lueia,  at  the  Borgo  dei  Harinari  (p.  34), 
to  the  left  of  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo,  above  the  bridge.  Another  place  is 
at  the  Posilipo  near  the  Villa  Monplaislr,  immediately  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  city ;  large  cabinet  IV2  fr.  with  towels,  small  cabinet  60  c. ;  fee  5  c. 

Lisux  o'AiSANGB  {Latrine  PtibUiche;  10  c.)  in  the  Villa  near  the  large 
fountain ;  also  by  the  promontory  of  S.  Lucia,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps 
descends,  to  the  left;  at  the  harbour,  near  the  Immacolatella;  in  the 
Toledo,  to  the  left  of  the  Museum ;  at  the  Beclusorio :  in  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito ,  to  the  left  of  the  colonnades ;  on  the  stairs  ascending  to  the 
Ponte  di  Chisja. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Of&oe  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina  (PI.  F,  5 ;  p.  43), 
Strada  Montoliveto.  Branch  Offices  in  the  Piazza  8.  Caterina  a  Chiaja,  the 
railway-station,  Str.  del  Duomo  58,  at  the  Immacolatella  on  the  quay  (PI. 
G,  5),  Via  Salvator  Bosa  287,  in  the  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7),  opposite  the 
Museo  l^asionale  (p.  55).  Letters  should  be  posted  at  the  branch-offices 
''  hrs. ,   and  at  the  general  post-office  1  hr.  before  the  departure   of  the 
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mail- train  for  which  they  are  intended.  —  The  chief  Telegraph  Office^ 
OB  the  first  floor  of  the  Falasso  Gravina)  ia  open  day  and  night.  Branch 
Offien:  8tr.  8.  Giacomo  42,  Str.  del  Duomo  196,  Gorso  Garibaldi  45, 
nearly  opposite  the  station,  and  Piassa  Garofalo  a  Chiaja  12. 

XBguah  Ohareh  (ChrUt  Chwch)^  in  the  Strada  S.  Pasquale,  leading  ont 
of  the  Biviera  di  Chiaja,  on  the  site  presented  to  the  English  residents 
by  Garibaldi  when  dictator  in  1860;  service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  3.- 
15  p.m.;  on  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  festivals  at  11  a.m. ;  H.C.  at  8.90  a.m.  on  Ist 
A  Srd  San. ;  chaplain,  Bev.  Canon  Barff.  115  Via  Amedeo.  —  Pre^terian 
Ghwnh  (Ghiesa  8oonese),  Vico  Cappella  Vecchia  2;  service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m. 
and  fortnightly  at  8  p.m.,  on  Wed.  at  3  p.m.  (lUv.  T,  Johnstone  Irving^ 
M.  A.),  —  WoMlefan  Methodut  Chwchj  Vico  8.  Anna  di  Palaezo;  service 
at  11  (Rev.  T.  W.  8»  Jones).  —  BaptUt  Churchy  Strada  Foria  175;  service  at  11 
(Bev.  S.  Waiter).  —  FloaUng  Bethel  C  Victoria'')^  in  the  harbour ;  service 
at  6.90.  —  lUUian  Service  of  the  We^deneian  Churchy  8.  Tommaso  d* Aquino, 
Vico  Portaria  a  Toledo,  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  —  French  and  German 
Protestant  Church,  Strada  Carlo  Poerio,  Piassa  dei  Martiri  (PI.  D,  6). 

The  BvangeHeal  Schools  for  Italian  children  (supported  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Aid  Ck>mmittee),  in  the  building  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (see  above)  and  at  the  Waldensian  Church  (see  above),  may  be 
visited  on  Monday  forenoons,  9-12.  —  A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  School  in 
the  Ex-Collegio  Medico,  Largo  8.  Aniello,  may  also  be  found  interesting. 

d.    Bhop#« 

Coral,  tortoise-shell,  and  lava  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  as  spe^ 
cialities  of  Naples.  Copies  of  ancient  bronses,  Etruscan  vases,  etc.,  are 
also  well  executed  here.  Even  in  shops  where  'fixed  prices*  are  announced 
a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  usually  given ,  and  as  a  general  rule  bargain- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  extortion.  If  a  number  of 
different  articles  are  bought  in  one  shop,  a  round  sum  should  be  offered 
for  the  lot,  25-30  per  cent  below  the  aggregate  of  the  single  prices. 
Those  who  know  something  of  the  language  will  of  course  buy  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  buyer  should  be  carefcil  to  maintain  a  polite  and  un- 
excited  demeanour. 

AvTiQUB  Bkohsxs.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Sommery  Amodio^  and 
most  of  the  other  photograph-shops  mentioned  at  p.  26,  and  in  the  shops 
in  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Vapoli  (p.  41).  The  bronzes  executed  by  the 
following-  are  said  to  oe  specially  good :  Sabatino  de  Angeltiy  Strada  ICuova 
di  Capodimonte;  Gen.  Chktrcuaei  (studio  in  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri);  Saivatore 
Errioo,  Strada  Kuova  di  Capodimonte  75;  Franctsco  Jerace^  Via  Amedeo.  — 
The  green  bronzes  are  cheaper  than  the  copper-coloured  (Karcissus  75- 
160  fr..  Dancing  Faun  100-160  fr.). 

Ahtiquitibs.  acognamiglio ,  Piassa  dei  Martiri  54,;  Barone^  Str.  Tri- 
nita  Maggiore  6,  second  floor,  Palazzo  della  Rocca;  G.  Varelli,  Galleria 
Umberto  I.,  No.  8  (p.  96). 

BooKSBLLEKS.  FuTchhcim^  Piazsa  dei  Martiri  59,  English  and  foreign 
books,  newspapers,  photographs,  etc. ;  Dethen  A  Rocholl,  Piazza  del  Ple- 
biscito;  R.  Marghieri,  Galleria  Umberto  I.,  Ko.  77. 

BooKBiiTDBR,  Bioncond^i^  Toledo  149;   CadanMrtori,  Monte  diDio  77. 

Bbonzbs,  see  Antique  Bronzes. 

Chbmists,  see  p.  24. 

CoSAL  AKD  Lava,  Cameos,  Gou>  Osmambnts.  Achille  Squadrilli^  Largo 
Vittoria,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Kazionale;  Casalta^  Piazza 
dei  Martiri  60,  gold  ornaments  after  Pompeian  models;  Rocco  Morabtto^ 
Piazza  dei  Martiri  32;  Merlino^  Strada  del  Gigante  18;  M.  Piseione,  Biviera 
di  Chiaia  271;  N.  Piseione,  Str.  Calabritto  35;  Giadnto  MelUlo,  Biviera  di 
ChiiO»  ^;  ^«  Caro,  8.  Lucia  70.  —  Cameos  :  SUUa,  Str.  Pace  9  (portraits 
in  lava,  coral,  etc.).  —  The  so-called  lava-ornaments  are  manufactured 
of  a  kind  of  calcareous  tufa,  also  found  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  having  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fbrmer  eruptions,  and  presenting  various  tints  of 
grey,  brown,  greenish,  and  reddish  colours.  , 

HABBBDA8HXR8  A  H08IEB8.  ViUc  dc  Londrcs^  Strada  Chiaja  198. 

Haibdbbssbbs,  see.  Perfumers. 
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Hattbm.   Be«i  thopt  in  the  ToloAo  and  StnUU  Obii^*. 

MARBLBt  OP  ViTui,AVO.  These  b«»atifiil  coloared  m»rt>le8,  from  tk« 
quarries  which  faraiihed  the  adommeiita  of  the  grand  staireaae  at  Caaoia 
(p.  9),  may  be  seen  at  Piassa  Cavonr  64,  near  the  Mnaenm. 

MiujHSKT.  Outteridge  J:  Co.^  Toledo  192  and  Salita  Mnaeo  S2-94; 
QimdtHkker  ie  FU»^  Toledo,  Galleria  Umberto  I.;  ShtUon  A  C«.«  Sirada 
8.  Brigida;  Magaztini  OeneraU  liaUaM  (Jftfe  A  Oo.;  see  below);  AW  UnUme 
deUe  Fdbibricht  (Miceio  A  Cq.)^  Piaua  del  Municipio. 

MoBio,  see  Pianos. 

Oftigiams.    J7«<»«mann,  Toledo  251;  Taylor .  Toledo  237;  Angeio  Ochs 
Toledo  314;  Sehmabel,  Toledo  331;  Talboty  Chiaja  216. 

PssFUMBBS.    Zetnpt ,  Via  Galabritto  a  Chii^  84,  Oalleria  Principe  di 
Napoli  (p.  41);  Avbnf,  6tradaGhi^)a256;  Barca.  Toledo,  Oalleria  Umberto  I. 
PicareUi,  VinHt  Via  Calabritto,  Kos.  33  and  30,  are  both  for  ladies. 

Photookaphs.     Oiae.  Brogi   of  Florence,   Strada  Ghiatamone  19bis 
Sommer^  Largo  Vittoria;  Scaktt  8.  Lucia  73;  Amodio^  Via  Vittoria  17tali 
of  these  also  sell  bronzes,  terracottas,  etc. ;  Aehillt  Mauri,  Toledo  2&6 
lf€  AngdUj  OallerU  Principe  di  Kapoli  (p.  41);  Furthhgim  (p.  S5). 

Pianos  (also  for  hire).  (7.  Helzel,  Strada  di  Ghii^*  iS^i  ScegnamiliB, 
Piasza  dei  Martiri  30,  Palaszo  Galabritto.  —  Mdsio:  fisa'sid  lAmocrie 
Jfapoletana,  Strada  di  Chiaja  226;  CottrWy  Ghii^i^  78;  JUosrM,  OaUerU 
Umberto  L  (p.  36).  —  Jfimc  MtuUrty  rery  numerous;  addresses  obtained 
at  the  music-shops. 

Shobmakxbs.  Baldelli,  Strada  di  Ghiaja  240.  Ready-made  shoes  at 
M.  Forte,  Toledo  268,  Via  S.  Garlo,  Oalleria  Umberto  I. ;  Ferro ,  Piazsa 
S.  Ferdinando  49. 

Statxoxxbs.  Bichter  (lithographer),  Golonnade  di  S.  Francesco  di  Paoia 
10-12  and  Toledo  309;  Laites,  Via  S.  Giuseppe  25  and  Strada  di  Ghiaja  81; 
Tipaldi,  Str.  MontollTcto  51  (artists'  requisites)  \  Fwehheim  (p.  26). 

Tailobs.  Lmnon  A  Murraif  (English),  8tr.  Galabritto  2;  Kieper,  Via 
S.  Garlo  18,  near  the  Gall.  Umberto  I.;  Fkutena^  Oalleria  Umberto  I. 
Beady -made  clothes  at  FratelU  BcoeoHi,  Toledo  348,  and  A.  Jfsis  A  Co. 
(Magassini  Italiani),  Strada  8.  Carlo,  Piazza  del  Municipio. 

ToxToiSB  Shxll.  SquadrilU^  Piazza  Vittoria  (see  p.  26);  MtHfiamo  La- 
hriola,  Str.  Ghiatamone  23bi8 ;  FraUUi  Labriola,  B»ceo  MorobUo  (see  p.  25), 
both  in  the  Via  Calabritto. 

Umbbbllas  and  Fans.    Oilardini,  Toledo  336. 

Vasxs,  Majolica,  Tbbbagottab,  abd  Staydbttbs  (of  Keapolitan  fig- 
ures, Tei^  characteristic) :  Jnduttria  Oertimiea  jrapoUtanaj  Via  Ghiiga  6 ; 
Oinorif  Ko.  31  in  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  S.  Brigida;  JSctaa,  8.  Lneia 
73;  Mollica,  Strada  del  Gigante  17.  Also  at  several  of  the  photograph-shops 
(see  above). 

Watohkakbbs.  OuttMnger,  Str.  8.  Gaterina  a  Ghii^a  66;  Wfts,  Str.  8. 
Brigida  47;  LUt^,  Str.  S.  Brigida  7;  Hvguenm  A  Co.,  Via  Paolo  Smilio 
Imbriani  a  Toledo  39. 

Wood  GABvziros  from  Sorrento:  Oargivlo  (p.  146),  Via  Galabritto  6. 

Ooods  Agents.  E.  O,  Viekers  A  Co.  (agent  for  Henry  Otue  A  £COfw), 
Via  Vittoria  7  and  Via  Piliero  31;  Orimaldi,  8.  Brigida  16  and  Riviera  di 
Ghiaja  2^i  at  both  railway  and  steamboat  tickets  and  tickets  for  the 
ascent  of  Yesuvius  from  Pompeii  are  issued. 

e.   Theatres,  Street  Scenes,  Beligious  and  National  Feativala. 

Theatrea  (comp.  p.  xxi).  The  *Tbatbo  8.  Gablo  (PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  36),  <me  of 
the  largest  theatres  in  Europe,  contains  six  tiers  of  boxes,  32  in  each.  Operas 
and  ballet  only.  Parterre  8-8  fr.  (fauteuil  or  poltrona  12  fr.) ;  boxes,  ist 
tier  66  fr.,  2nd  tier  66  fr.,  3rd  40  fr.,  and  so  on.  —  Tbatbo  dbl  Fobdo 
(or  Meread€Mie\  in  the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  operas  and  dramas.  —  Tba- 
tbo Kuovo,  in  the  Vioo  del  Teatro  Nuovo,  a  side-street  of  the  Toledo. 
Gomic  opera  and  comedies  in  dialect.  —  Tbatbo  Bbllihx,  Strada  Bellini 
(PI.  F ,  4),  entrance  bv  the  Via  Gonte  di  Buvo.  Bramas  and  operas.  Par- 
terre  2fr.^  boxes  6,  10,  14  fr.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo  BobsibIj  Strada  fuori  Porta 
Medina.  Oomedies  and  operettas.  —  Tbatbo  Saithazabo,  Str.  di  Ghiaja. 
Dramas  and  comedies ;  also  pieces  in  dialect.  Parterre  3  fr.  —  Tbatbo  Poli- 
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TSAMA  (PI.  F,  7),  Strada  Monte  di  Dio.  M asical  entertainments,  operettas, 
circus.  —  T^ATBO  Fioksntihi  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  in  the  street  of  that  name. 
Dramas.  Parterre  i  fr.  20  e.,  fenteuil  2  fir.  70  c. ,  boxes,  Ist  tier  11  ft>.,  2nd 
tier  12  fir.,  etc.  —  Tsatbo  Fbhiob  (PI.  B,  F,  6),  Plasia  del  Knnieipio; 
TXATHO  8.  Oaeliito,  Piassa  del  Porto ,  at  the  end  of  the  Str.  del  Gastello  \ 
Tbatbo  PaTKBLLA,  Str.  Flavia  Qioia.  At  these  farces  and  dialect  pieces.  — 
The  Salorb  Marohbbita,  Oalleria  Umberto  I. ,  is  a  kind  of  eafi6  chantant 
or  music -hall.  The  Oban  Giboo  okllb  YabibtA,  Via  Chiatamone  and  Via 
Vittoria,  is  similar.  —  The  risitor  may  become  acqnainted  at  two  Fovvlam 
Tbbatbbs  in  the  Strada  Foria  (Fl.  O,  2)  with  Tulcinella',  the  ^Puneh  and 
Jndy"  of  the  Neapolitans,  to  whom  the  spectacle  is  an  nnfalling  source  of 
amusement.  These  performances  are  said  to  derire  their  origin  from  the 
ancient  Oscan  comedy  of  Atella.  Those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
IVeapolitan  dialect  will  find  them  not  beneath  their  notice.  Acerra  (p.  11)  is 
aaid  to  be  the  original  home  of  Pulcinella.  At  Christmas  and  Baster  curious 
religious  plays  are  performed  in  these  theatres.  —  The  numerous  M abiombttb 
Thbatbbs,  in  the  Strada  Foria  and  on  the  Marinella,  with  their  blood- 
thirsty plays  of  melodramatic  chivalry,  are  also  eharactertstlo. 

Street  Boenea*  —  The  life  of  the  people  in  Kaples  is  carried  on  with 
greater  freedom  and  more  careless  indifference  to  publicity  Uian  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe.  From  morning  till  night  the  streets  resound  with 
the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  edibles  and  other  articles.  Strangers  especially 
are  usually  besieged  by  swarms  of  hawkers,  pushing  their  wares,  and  all 
eager  and  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  their  victims. 
The  most  medley  throng  is  seen  in  the  Toledo  (p.  40),  especially  towards 
evening  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit.  At  fixed  hours  the  importunate 
tribe  of  CHomalUH  or  newsvendors  makes  itself  heard ,  and  late  in  the 
evening  appear  the  lanterns  of  the  TVovafori,  hunting  for  cigar-ends  and 
similar  unconsidered  trifles.  The  narrow  side-streets  between  the  new 
Gorso  Be  d^Italia  (p.  86 ;  PI.  F,  O,  5-7)  and  the  harbour  as  fkr  as  the  Piasza 
del  Mercato  (p.  39;  PI.  H,  4),  especially  in  the  forenoon,  also  afford  most 
characteristic  studies  of  the  humbler  city  life.  Here  itinerant  cooks  set 
up  their  stoves  in  the  open  air  or  under  awnings  and  drive  a  brisk  trade 
in  fish,  meat,  or  maccaronl,  while  other  dealers  tempt  the  crowd  with 
fragments  from  the  trattorie  or  trays  of  carefViUy  assorted  cigar-ends. 
Every  Monday  and  Friday  morning  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Porta  ITolana  (PI.  H,  4)  break  out  in  a  curious  and  animated  rag-fair, 
where  all  kinds  of  old  clothes  change  hands.  The  vicinity  of  the  Porta 
Capnana  (PI.  H,  8)  is  another  centre  of  variegated  life  and  bustle.  This  is 
a  liaunt  of  the  Pnblie  Readerty  who  are  also  to  be  regularly  seen  about 
4  p.m.  at  the  Villa  dtl  Fopolo  (p.  88),  opposite  the  Gastello  del  Carmine ; 
Quack  Doctor*  extol  their  nostrums  in  interminable  harangues,  which  they 
punctuate  by  drawing  teeth;  and  not  seldom  Funeral  Pi'otettiono  pass, 
escorted  (as  at  Bome,  Florence,  etc.)  by  the  fantastically  disguised  members 
of  the  brotherhood  to  which  the  deceased  has  belonged.  The  gorgeous 
coffins,  however,  which  appear  in  the  processions,  are  usually  empty,  the 
corpse  having  as  a  rule  been  previously  conveyed  to  the  cemetery.  During 
the  weeks  before  Christmas  hundreds  of  so>called  Xampoufnart  perambulate 
the  streets,  playing  their  bag-pipes  and  flutes  before  the  shrines  of  the 
Madonna,  but  all  disappearing  before  Christmas  Day.  —  The  Corto^  mentioned 
at  p.  38,  takes  place  in  the  afternoon  in  winter,  and  In  the  evening  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  Via  Garacdolo,  skiriing  the  Villa  Nazionale.  —  The  numerous 
restaurants  and  eating-houses  on  the  Posilipo  (p.  86),  at  Fuorigrotta  (p.  91), 
etc.,  are  filled  every  fine  Sunday  afternoon  with  gay  Crowds,  amusing 
themselves  with  songs  and  careless  merriment.  —  The  herds  of  goats  which 
are  driven  into  the  town  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  attract  the 
8tranger*8  interest.  The  animals  enter  the  houses  and  sometimes  ascend 
even  to  the  highest  story  to  be  milked.  Cows  are  also  driven  through  the 
streets  at  the  same  hours,  and  are  milked  by  the  herdsmen  at  the  doors  of 
the  houses.    These  animals  do  not  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  city. 

Shoe-hlack$  (*lustrini'  or  4ustrascarpe*),  whose  knocking  is  intended  to 
attract  passers-by,  10  c. 
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MaUhei.  A  box  of  restM  ie^ni^  5  o.)  i«  «  deaimble  acquuition ,  aa 
matehea  are  seldom  provided  at  the  hoteU. 

Vendors  of  leed  Wa/Ur  (aequaiuoli)  in  «ummer  are  luoally  provided 
with  two  large  tabs  filled  with  snow,  in  which  the  water  is  cooled,  and 
a  fupply  of  lemons »  etc.  (3-10  c).  The  excellent  Serino  water  CP'  80), 
however,  is  to  be  preferred  to  these  beverages,  the  water  in  which  is  of 
unknown  origin.  —  There  are  also  several  mineral  springs  in  the  town, 
containing  solphor,  inm,  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  best  known  is  at  S. 
Lucia.  The  water  has  a  slightly  medicinal  effect,  but  the  smell  is  disagree- 
able (6  0.  per  glass). 

Hewi^apera  (5  c.  each).  The  most  important  are:  the  Oorriere  di 
NapoHn  the  MoMno^  and  the  TrUmna  (a  Boman  paper  circulating  exten- 
sively in  Naples),  published  in  the  morning  \  the  Boma^  issued  about  2  p.  m.; 
and  the  evening-papers,  the  Fungolo  and  the  Paeie.  All  these  are  sold 
in  the  streets,  in  the  Galleria  Umberto  I.,  etc.  —  The  Naples  Echo  (Jour- 
nal dee  El/rangere)^  published  weekly  (8un.  \  10  c.)  contains  the  visitors*  list 
and  various  information  of  use  to  strangers.  —  Foreign  newspapers  may 
be  seen  in  the  larger  hotels  and  cafds  and  bought  at  Furchheim's  (p.  26). 

The  Bdigious  and  Natkmel  Festivals  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
significance,  but  the  more  important  are  still  extremely  interesting.  The 
Festival  op  thb  Vkboihb  oi  Piediobotia  (p.  86;  Sept.  7-8th),  celebrated 
until  1860  with  great  magnificence  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Charles  III. 
over  Uie  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1744,  was  formerly  the  greatest  of  all, 
but  has  now  become  chiefly  a  night-festival,  celebrated,  sometimes  in  an 
uproarious  manner,  in  and  around  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (p.  86).  —  A  more 
interesting  sight  is  now  presented  on  Whitmonday  by  the  Bbtubh  of  thk 
PiLOBiMB  from  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte  Yergine  near  Avellino 
(p.  17^.  The  Neapolitan  pil^ms  (often  20,000  in  number)  return  to  the 
town  vift  Nola  in  a  gay  procession,  which  vies  with  those  of  the  Bacchanalians 
of  old,  and  is  welcomed  by  crowds  which  take  up  position  about  6  p.m. 
in  the  streets  skirting  the  harbour.  On  the  following  day  the  pilgrims 
proceed  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Hajdonxa  j>bll^  Abco,  -  6  M.  from 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Honte  Somma.  —  On  Maundy  Thursday  until  late 
at  night,  and  on  Good  Friday  morning,  the  Toledo  is  thronged  with  ped- 
estrians taking  part  in  a  sort  of  ceremonial  promenade,  known  as  Lo 
SvBUsoio,  from  the  rustling  of  the  silk  garments.  The  shops  are  all  bril- 
liantly dressed  and  lighted,  and  no  carriages  are  allowed  to  enter  the  street. 
—  On  Ascension  Day  the  festival  of  the  Madonna  of  the  baths  of  Scafati 
(p.  168)  takes  place  near  Pompeii.  —  On  l&th  Aug.  is  celebrated  the  festival 
of  Gapodimontb.  —  On  the  last  Sunday  in  August  the  Fishbbhbn'^s  Fxstivai. 
at  S.  Lucia  (p.  34)  presents  many  interesting  scenes.  —  The  so-called 
Ottobbatb  (excursions  with  gaily  decorated  horses  and  carriages)  take  place 
every  Sun.  and  Thurs.  in  October.  —  The  Hobsb  Baobs,  which  take  place 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after  Easter,  in  the  Campo  di  Marte ,  are 
practically  another  great  popular  festival,  at  which  the  Ifeapolitan  nobility 
appear  in  handsome  four-horse  drags  and  coaches.  —  An  enormous  crowd 
assembles  in  the  cemeteries  on  2nd  Nov.  (All  Souls'*  Day).  —  Other  festi- 
vities of  a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  character  are  celebrated  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  on  Ascension  Day,  on  the  festivals  of  Corpus  Christ!  ifite  de 
^leu),  St.  Anthony,  and  above  all  on  that  of  Sx.  Jandabiub  in  May,  Sep- 
tember, and  December  (see  p.  61).  The  Good  Friday  procession  at  Sorrento 
(p.  146)  and  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  at  Torre  del  Greco  (p.  110) 
are  particularly  worth  seeing. 

The  Festival  of  thb  Constitution  (la  Festa  dello  Statuto)^  of  more 
recent  origin ,  is  celebrated  throughout  Italy  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June. 
In  the  forenoon  military  parade  in  the  Largo  Yittoria  at  the  Villa  Nazio- 
nale;  in  the  evening  illumination  of  public  buildings.  The  KingU  Birth- 
day (March  14th)  is  also  celebrated  by  a  military  parade  at  the  Villa 
Nazionale. 

The  drawing  of  the  Tombola  or  Lotto,  which  takes  place  every  Sat. 
at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Via  Messocannone  (PI.  F,  4,  6;  p.  46),  always  attracts  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators. 
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f.    Daraiion  of  Stay  and  BUpositioa  of  Time.    Ouidet. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  risitor's  stay  it  is  difflealt  to 
offer  a  suggestion',  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  individaal  must  here 
more  than  almost  anywhere  else  decide  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  ob<- 
serre  that  within  a  period  of  ten  days  all  the  most  interesting  points 
may  be  risited,  whilst  many  months  may  be  delightfoUy  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  ineomparable  beauties  of  the  environs.  Where  time  is  limited, 
it  should  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  as  the  town  con- 
tains few  objects  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Villa  l^aiionale, 
the  Aquarium,  the  Museum,  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Oastel  Nuoto,  the 
Porta  Oapuana ,  and  one  or  two  of  the  churches ,  berides  a  walk  by  the 
Harbour  and  the  view  from  the  belfry  of  S.  Martino.  Choice  of  season, 
see  p.  xxlii. 

The  Chief  Sights  of  the  city  may  be  seen  hastily  in  3-4  days.  The 
mornings  may  be  devoted  to  the  churches,  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the 
Museum,  and  the  afternoons  to  walks  or  drives  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  evening  may  then  be  spent  at  the  Villa  Nasionale  or  in  the  theatre. 
The  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention:  — 

**Muuo  NationdU  (p.  66),  daily  9^  o'clock,  in  winter  (Nov.-Aprll)  10-4, 
admission  1  fr.,  Sundays  10-1  p.m.  gratis.  Closed  on  the  official  public 
holidays  (p.  xxi). 

Muuo  FilangUri  (Pal.  Cuomo;  p.  58),  Tues.  &  Sat.  10.80-2  f^ee;  other 
days  at  the  same  hours,  fee  i/t-l  fr. 

Museum  and  Church  o/  3.  Martino  (p.  82),  with  *View,  10-4,  admission 
1  fr.,  Sun.  9-2,  free. 

^Aquarium  (p.  83),  adm.  daily  2  fr..  In  July  and  August  1  fr.  ;  season- 
tickets  at  the  office. 

(kUaeombt  (p.  79)  daily,  admission  1  fr. 

Palaces:  Reale  (p.  36),  Capodimonte  (p.  80). 

Churches:  *Cathedral,  best  seen  about  noon  (p.  60);  *Sta.  Chiara  (p.  44) ; 
*S.  Domenico,  7-11  a.m.  (p.  45);  *Moate  Oliveto  (p.  48);  *L'Incoronata, 
early  in  the  morning  (p.  42);  Cloisters  of  S.  Severino  Cp*  ^)\  S.  Gio- 
vanni (p.  60):  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (p.  89);  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  54);  S.  Paolo 
Maggiore  (p.  58). 

Tiem:  **Camaldoli  (p.  90),  *StradaNuova  di  PosUipo  (p.  86),  *Vla  Taaso 
(p.  84).  —  •*S.  Martino  (p.  82). 

Most  of  the  ExGUBsioirs  in  thje  Envibons  (RR.  4-11)  may  be  made 
f^om  Naples  in  one  day,  but  both  time  and  money  may  often  be  econo- 
mised if  the  traveller  combines  several  of  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  Naples  every  evening.  Those  who  intend  to 
explore  the  surrounding  scenery  should  therefore  give  up  their  rooms  at 
Naples,  but  leave  behind  them  all  superfluous  luggage,  in  order  that 
they  may  start  on  their  tour  unfettered.  In  making  these  excursions  it 
is  generally  advantageous  to  travel  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  3-4  per- 
sons, by  whom  carriage  and  boat  fares,  fees,  and  other  expenses  are  shared. 
In  this  case,  too,  more  favourable  terms  may  be  obtained  at  hotels 
(comp.  p.  xviii). 

Smalz.  Chanob  is  even  more  frequently  required  in  the  eavirons  of 
Naples  than  in  the  city  itself.  Contributions  are  levied  on  the  traveller 
on  every  possible  occasion,  whether  for  admission  to  a  point  of  view, 
or  for  leave  to  cross  a  field,  or  for  services  rendered.  An  abundant  supply 
of  copper  coins  should  therefore  be  procured  at  a  money-changer's  (p.  24) 
before  starting. 

A  week  or  a  fortnight  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  as  follows :  — 

Potguoli^  Baiae,  Capo  Miseno  (R.  4) 1-lV*    day. 

!hro€ida  and  I»Dhia  (R.  5) 1V«      n 

Ascent  of  Aft.  Vesuvius  (R.  7),  fferoulaneum  (p.  106)      1         „ 

PompeH  (R.  8) »/«-*         ii 

Castellammarey  Sorrento^  Capri  (R.  9) 2-3         ,, 

Cava,  Paestum^  Batemo^  Amdlfi  (R.  10) 3-4         „ 

Caseria  and  Capua  (pp.  7-10)    .....-*•       1         t* 
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A  yijit  to  the  islands^  especially  those  of  Procida  and  lochia,  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  winter  unless  the  weather  be  calm  and  settled; 
otherwise  the  traveller  may  be  weather-bound  for  some  days.  The  ascent 
of  VesuTius  and  a  visit  to  Pompeii  are  now  frequently  accomplished  in  a 
single  day;  and  some  of  the  other  excursions  may  also  be  done  in  less 
than  the  time  estimated  above. 

OommiaaiMuulns  charge  6  f r.  a  day ,  or  for  a  single  walk  i  fir. ;  but 
travellers  who  intend  making  purchases  had  better  dispense  with  their  serv- 
ices. Some  of  the  best  guides  are  as  a  rule  attached  to  the  hotels.  They 
organise  also  excursions  in  the  environs,  «.  g*  to  Amalfi,  Bavello.  and 
Peestum,  in  two  days  (60  fr.  each  person,  including  quarters  for  the  night}. 
Similar  excursions  are  arranged  by  the  well-known  firms  of  Thoi.  Cook  A  Son 
(agent,  M.  Fmrber,  a  Swiss;  office  in  thePiassa  del  MartirifiS,  PI.  B,  E, 
7;  p.  39)  and  Henry  Gaze  A  Sons  (agents,  E.  O.  Vickers  &  Co.,  pp.  26,  23), 
and  are  now  much  in  vogue,  especially  among  the  English  tourists.  Messrs. 
Cook  also  issue  circulars  for  all  the  excursions  which  may  be  found  con- 
venient. Enquiries  as  to  fares,  etc,  should  be  made  at  the  offices.  The 
traveller  necessarily  surrenders  much  of  his  independence  in  these  excur- 
sions. Messrs.  Cook  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Ferrovia  Funicolare  del  Ve- 
suvio  (p.  112). 

*Vedi  NapoU  e  pot  mori!^ 

Naples  (N.  lat.  40^  51'),  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples ,  now  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  a  university ,  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  10th  Italian  army- 
corps,  with  535,100  inhab.,  is  the  most  populous  town  in  Italy,  and 
occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  in  the  world,  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  slope  of  several  hills  rising  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  magnifi-cent  bay  has  from  the 
most  ancient  times  been  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  it 
Is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  strangers  in  quest  of  enjoyment 
or  health.  In  historical  and  artistic  interest  this  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  is  singnlarly  defleient.  The  dearth  of  handsome  buildings 
and  indigenous  works  of  art  creates  a  void,  for  which  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  with  their  matchless  treasures  of  antiquity  alone  in 
some  measure  compensate.  Nature,  it  would  appear,  has  so  bounti- 
fully lavished  her  gifts  on  this  favoured  spot,  that  the  energy  and 
strength  of  the  most  powerful  nations  have  invariably  succumbed  to 
its  alluring  influence.  Greeks,  Oscans,  Romans,  Goths,  Byzantines, 
Normans,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  in  succession  been  masters 
of  the  place ;  yet  it  has  rarely  attained  even  a  transient  reputation 
in  the  annals  of  politics,  art,  or  literature. 

The  Bistotyof  theOityof  KapLes  extends  baek  to  a  rerv  remote  age.  The 
origin  and  name  of  the  city  are  Greek.  About  ttieyear  B.C.  i066iBolians  from 
Ghalcis  in  Euboea  founded  the  colony  of  Kprne^  Lat.  Cumatj  on  a  rocky 
eminence  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  which  soon  bec«me  a  powerful  and  pros- 
perous commercial  town.  From  Cumce  the  colony  of  Phaloron  or  Partht- 
nope  (named  after  the  tomb  of  a  Siren  of  that  name,  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5) 
appears  to  have  emanated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have  been  at  var- 
ious times  re-inforced  by  immigrants  from  €^eece,  who  founded  the  Nea- 
polit  (or  new  city),  whilst  Parthenope,  the  portion  erected  by  the  original 
colonists,  was  named  Palaoopolio  (old  eity).  The  latter  was  probably  situated 
on  the  Pizzofalcone  (p.  34),  whereas  the  site  of  Keapolis  is  bounded  towards 
the  E.  by  the  present  Castel  Oapnano(Pl.  O,  3;  p.  49),  to  the  K.  by  the 
°trada  Orticello  (PI.  F,  0, 3),  to  the  W.  by  the  Strada  S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  F,  4), 
d  to   the  8.   by  the  declivity  towards  the  present  harbour,  between 
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8.  Giovanal  Ma«giore  (PI.  F,  6)  and  8.  lUria  del  GarmiBe  (PI.  H,  4).  TbSt 
distinction  waa  maintained  till  the  conqnest  of  PalieopoUa  by  the  Bomant, 
B.C.  326.  After  that  period  Naples  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  both  in  the 
wars  against  Pyrrhns  and  against  Hannibal,  and  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  it  soon  beeame  a  ntTOurite  residence  of  the  Roman  magnates.  Lu- 
cullus  possessed  gardens  here  on  the  Posilipo  and  the  hill  of  Piuofalcono, 
where,  in  A.  D.  476,  Romulus  Augustnlus,  the  last  feeble  monarch  of  the 
Western  Empire,  breathed  his  last.  Augustus  frequently  resided  at  Naples, 
and  Virgil  composed  some  of  his  most  beantiftil  poetry  here.  The  emperors 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  among  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  city,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  municipal  freedom  and 
its  Ghreek  constitution.  It  suffered  fearfully  dtiring  the  wars  of  the  bar- 
barian immigration.  In  636  it  was  taken  bv  storm  by  Bettsarius,  and 
again  in  543  by  the  Gtoths  imder  Totilas.  The  city  soon  threw  off  the 
Byzantine  supremacy,  and  under  its  doge  or  *duca^  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Lombard  princes,  until  after  a  long  siege  in  1130  it 
at  loigth  succumbed  to  the  Kormans  under  Roger.  Frederick  II.  founded 
the  university  (1224),  but  seldom  made  Naples  his  residence.  It  was  con- 
stituted the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Ai^ou  (1266-86)  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  subsequent  princes,  especially  by  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon  (UoB-94).  the  viceioy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (lfiai68),  end  qharlesHI. 
of  Bourbon  (1748^).  —  8ince  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  the  population  has  remained  almost  stationary  (1860 :  617,000). 

The  city  can  boast  of  almost  noGraeco-Roman  antiquities  (p.  68),  but  (be- 
sides the  chorehes)  it  possesses  a  fintgment  of  the  ctty*waU,  ilTe  forts  (Cas- 
tello  S.  Elmo,  deir  Ovo,  Nuoto,  del  (Carmine »  Gapuano),  and  four  gates 
(Porta  del  Carmine,  Alba,  Nolana,  and  (3apuana)  of  medlGeval  construction. 

The  City  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  heights  of 
Gapodimonte,  S.  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone ,  which  terminate  in  the 
narrow  ridge  bearing  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo.  To  the  S.E.  of  Capo- 
dimonte,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Seheto,  lies  the  greater  and 
most  aneient  part  of  Naples,  now  the  business  quarter,  intersected 
from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Toledo  (now  Via  di  Roma)j  the  main  street. 
The  architecture  of  this  part  of  Naples ,  the  narrow  dingy  streetp, 
the  high  and  narrow  houses  with  balconies  in  front  of  every  win- 
dow, are  far  from  attractive.  The  population  here  is  densely 
crowded,  and  it  is  now  the  anxious  endeavour  of  the  authorities  to 
remedy  the  consequent  physical  and  social  evils  (to  which  the  ter- 
rible cholera  epidemic  of  1884  again  bore  sad  witness),  by  the 
construction  of  new  streets  ('sventramento*,  i.e.  cutting  up)  and 
commodious  dwellings.  A  hundred  million  francs  are  to  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose  by  the  town  and  the  state  in  equal  proportions.  The 
construction  of  spacious  and  airy  quarters  has  meanwhile  gone  in 
advanee  of  the  removal  of  the  narrow  and  unhealthy  streets.  -— 
The  western  and  smaller  quarter  of  the  city,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  principal  hotels  are  situated,  extends  westward  from  the  Piz20- 
faleone  along  the  coast  and  the  mountain-slopes.  An  entirely  new 
quarter  is  being  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but,  like  the  other 
new  quarters,  Is  of  no  interest  to  the  tourist. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  Mergellina  (p.  86)  to  the  bar- 
racks at  the  month  of  the  Sebeto  is  3  M.,  the  breadth  from  Ga- 
podimonte to  the  Oastel  dell*  Ovo  2  M.  The  squares  are  still  gen- 
erally called  Larghi,  though  sometimes  Pia%9€;  the  prlneipa^ 
streets  are  called  8trade,  the  cross-streets  Vtehi;  the  narrow  lanf 
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ascending  the  hills,  and  generally  inaecessible  to  carriages,  Calate 
or  8alite,  or  when  so  precipitous  as  to  require  steps,  Oradoni  or 
Ramp<.  The  streets  are  all  well  paved,  except  as  regards  accom- 
modation for  foot-passengers.  In  1885  a  large  aqueduct,  theAequa 
di  SerinOj  was  opened,  supplying  the  city  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avellino  (see  pp.  80,  173). 

Naples  is  one  of  tiie  noisiest  cities  in  Earope.  The  clatter  of 
wheels  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
braying  of  donkeys,  and  shrill  shouting  of  hawkers  render  Naples 
a  most  distasteful  place,  especially  to  those  whose  stay  is  limited. 
To  these  annoyances  are  added  the  insolent  importunities  of  driv- 
ers, guides,  street-vendors,  beggars,  etc.,  who  often  combine  the 
most  cringing  manners  with  the  grossest  attempts  at  extortion. 
Some  travellers,  especially  if  there  be  ladles  in  the  party,  will  find 
the  constant  use  of  cabs  the  only  sure  method  of  escaping  annoy- 
ance ;  but  those  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the 
place  will  find  an  abundant  source  of  interest  in  the  life  and  bustle 
of  the  streets  (comp.  p.  27). 

Our  description  of  the  sights  is  arranged  in  topographical  order, 
and  is  divided  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea,  from  the  Villa  Nazionale 
(Pi.  0,  D,  7)  eastwards,  round  the  Pizzofalcone,  by  S.  Lu- 
cia, the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mnnicipio, 
and  along  the  quay  to  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  town  (P1.H,4). 
II.  The  Toledo,  with  its  side-streets,  as  far  as  the  Museum. 
m.  The  Old  Town ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Toledo. 
IV.  The  Museum. 
V.  The  Higher  Quarters:    Capodimonte ,  Cor  so  Vittorio  Ema- 

nuele,  the  Castel  S.  Etmo^  and  8.  Martino, 
VI.  The  PosilipOy  and  other  points  in  the  immediate  environs. 
Camaldoli. 
The  traveller  may  again  be  reminded  here  that,  if  his  time  is 
limited,  he  had  better  disregard  most  of  the  sights  within  the  town. 

I.  Side  of  the  City  ^ezt  the  Sea. 

The  ♦Villa  Hazionale,  generally  called  ifl  Villa  (PI.  0,D,  7),  is 
a  beautiful  pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  1780  and  several  times 
extended  since.  It  is  bounded  on  the  side  next  the  sea  by  the  broad 
Via  Caracciolo  and  on  the  inland  side  by  the  Bioiera  di  Chiaja^  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  strangers'  quarter. 
The  grounds  are  arranged  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  are  em- 
bellished with  trees  of  the  most  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  many  palms.  Near  the  E.  entrance  is  a  large  Antique  Granite 
Basin  from  Psstum,  on  the  site  occupied  until  1825  by  the  Farnese 
Bull  (now  in  the  Museum;  p.  60).  To  the  left,  farther  on,  is  the 
Aquarium  (see  p.  33).  In  the  centre  of  the  promenade,  the  most 
^quented  spot,  where  the  band  plays,  are  a  cafe  and  a  restaurant. 
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Here  aUo  are  a  statue  of  the  historian  Qianibattista  Vieo  (d.  1744), 
one  of  P.  CoUetta^  the  liberal-minded  Neapolitan  general,  minister* 
of-war,  and  historian  (1775-1831),  and  a  bust  o(  Errico  Almmot 
the  architect.  The  gardens  also  contain  small  temples  in  honour  of 
Virgil  and  Tasso;  a  statue  of  Thalherg,  the  pianist,  who  died  at 
Naples  in  1871  (N.  end) ;  and,  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  two  hand- 
some fountains. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  is  the  PioMaa  Vmberto  (PI.  B,  7), 
in  which  the  handsome  Qrand  Hotel  (p.  19)  is  conspicuous.  Farther 
on  is  the  Mergellina  (p.  86).  —  The  Villa  is  rarely  deserted  by  pro- 
menaders  at  any  hour ;  but  the  busiest  and  gayest  scenes  occur  when 
the  daily  concerts  (gratis)  take  place :  vi%.  in  the  colder  season  !^*4, 
in  summer  9-11.  The  Via  Garacciolo  is  then  the  corso  of  the  fash- 
ionable world.  The  crowd  reaches  its  height  towards  evening  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  roads  are  thronged  with  carriages 
and  the  gardens  alive  with  foot-passengers. 

The  white  building  in  the  middle  of  the  Villa  contains  a  large 
**** Aquarium,  opened  in  1874,  and  belonging  to  the  ^Zoological  Sta^ 
tk>n\    The  aquarium  is  entered  from  the  E.  side  (admission,  see 

p.  29;  illustrated  catalogue  1  fr.). 

The  Neapolitan  Aqaarium  contains  sneh  an  abnndant  stock  of  curious 
marine  animals  of  every  description  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world }  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  animate  existence  in  the  Mediterranean  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
aquaria  drawing  their  main  supplies  from  more  northern  waters.  Among 
the  contents  are  &^  varieties  of  cuttle-fish  (the  feeding  of  the  large  Oc' 
topus  is  interesting),  a  number  of  electric  rays  (which  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  touch  so  as  to  experience  the  shock  from  which  the  fish  derives 
its  name),  numerous  beantifally  coloured  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  living  coral,  beautilUl  medusse  and  crested 
blubbers,  many  extraordinary  -  looking  crabs  and  crayfish,  pipe-fish,  etc. 

The  ZooLooiOAL  Statiov  was  established  by  the  German  naturalist 
Dr.  Dohm  in  1872*74  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  greater  part  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  Dr.  Dohm  himself,  but  the 
Oerman  government  contributed  100,000  marks  to  the  building-fund  be- 
sides a  large  annual  subsidy  since  1880,  and  the  naturalists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain presented  the  institution  with  a  sum  of  lOOOf.  Great  Britain ,  Geip- 
raany,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria -Hungary,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  all  pay  stipends  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
naturalists  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  The  new 
buildings  which  have  been  erected,  with  assistance  firom  the  Italian  go- 
vernment, will  permit  of  an  extension  of  the  activity  of  the  institution. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  establishment  consists  of  Dr.  Dohm  himself, 
eight  or  t^n  permanent  naturalists,  and  upwards  of  twenty  assistants  of 
various  kinds.  A  small  steam-yacht,  a  steam-launoh.  and  a  flotilla  of  sailing 
and  rowing-boats  are  maintained  for  dredging,  and  tne  other  equipments  are 
also  on  a  scale  of  great  completeness.  The  institution  publishes  extensive 
periodical  proceedings,  sends  microscopic  and  other  preparations  to  all  the 
leading  museums  and  laboratories  in  Europe,  and  in  various  ways  has 
fairly  asserted  itself  as  the  central  point  for  the  study  of  marine  biology. 
Similar  stations  have  been  founded  in  all  pMrts  of  the  world,  but  none  can 
compare  in  size  or  importance  with  the  original  institution  at  ^Naples. 

To  the  B.  of  the  Villa  extends  the  Labgo  i>ella  Vittoria  (PI. 

D,  7),  whence  the  Via  Calabritto  runs  N,  to  the  Piazza  de'  Martiri 
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(see  p.  39).  The  Via  Partenope  (PI.  E,  7},  a  h&ndsome  quay,  ex- 
tends hence  towards  the  E.  along  the  coast,  parallel  to  the  Strada 
Chiatamone,  which  rnns  round  the  base  of  the  Pinofaleone,  a  spur 
of  the  hill  of  S.  Elmo,  entirely  covered  with  buildings  and  walls. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Pizzof alcone  run  out  an  embankment 
and  bridge,  connecting  it  with  a  small  rooky  island,  the  Mtgatu 
of  Pliny.  On  this  island  rises  the  Caitello  dell'  Oro,  which  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  time  of  the  yiceroy  Don  Pedro  de  To- 
ledo (1532-53).   The  name  is  due  to  its  oval  shape. 

William  I.  began  to  erect  the  fort  in  1154,  but  the  completion  of  his 
design  fell  to  Frederick  II.,  who  used  the  edifice  aa  a  place  of  safety  for 
his  treasures.  Charles  I.  enlarged  the  castle  and  frequently  resided  there. 
Robert  the  Wise  (1309)  caused  the  chapel  to  be  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
CHoUo^  and  superintended  the  work  in  person,  but  of  these  no  trace  is 
left.  Here  Charles  III.  of  Durazeo  (1381)  kept  Queen  Johanna  I.  prisoner, 
and  was  himself  besieged.  In  1495  Charles  VlII.  of  France  captured  the 
castle,  and  under  Ferdinand  II.  it  was  dismantled.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
barrack;  the  interior  is  of  little  interest.  The  new  buildings  ontheN.E. 
side,  the  Borgo  dei  Marinari^  were  erected  to  accommodate  the  fishermen 
and  sailors  whose  previous  dwellings  were  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  new  quays. 

The  landing-place  of  the  steamer  to  Capri  (p.  IfiO)  is  at  the  Castel 
deir  Ovo. 

Farther  on  we  reach  the  ST&aDA  S.  Luoia.  (PI.  E,  F,  7) ,  once 
a  dirty  street,  but  since  1846  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  broad 
and  pleasant  quay,  now  being  much  widened  towards  the  sea. 
Scenes  of  Neapolitan  life  may  be  witnessed  here  in  perfection.  The 
female  members  of  the  community  are  seen  working  in  the  open 
air,  going  through  their  toilette,  and  performing  various  unpleasing 
acts  of  attention  to  their  childbren ,  regardless  of  the  public  gaze. 
The  children  often  run  about  quite  naked.  On  the  side  next  the  sea 
the  oyster-stalls  are  established ^  where  sea-urchins,  crabs,  and 
other  delicacies ,  so  expressively  called  frutii  di  mare  by  the  Nea- 
politans, are  also  sold  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxy).  The  terrace  below, 
which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain 
with  figures  by  D&menieo  d^Auria  and  Giovanni  da  Nola.  On  sum- 
mer-evenings, especially  on  Sundays,  this  spot  is  densely  crowded, 
and  presents  a  highly  characteristic  picture  of  Neapolitan  life.  There 
is  also  a  favourite  sulphureous  spring  here  (p.  28). 

At  the  N.  end  of  S.  Lucia  is  a  fountain,  whence  we  ascend  to 
the  left  by  the  Strada  del  Gioante,  a  street  named  after  an 
ancient  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  once  placed  here.  To  the  right, 
farther  on ,  we  look  down  on  the  coal-magazines  of  the  arsenal 
(p.  38).  In  a  straight  direction  we  observe  Fort  S.  Elmo  rising 
above  the  town,  and  we  soon  reach  the  -— 

Piazza  del  Plbbiscito  (PI.  E,  6),  which  is  embellished  with  a 
large  fountain.  A  band  plays  here  in  summer,  in  the  evening.  On 
the  right  is  the  Royal  Palace ;  opposite  to  us  is  the  Prefettura  di 
Napoli,  with  shops  in  part  of  the  groundfloor;  on  the  W.  side, 
which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  with  its 
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dome  and  arcades ;  on  the  fourth  side  is  the  Commandanfa  Resi- 
deneCf  formerly  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Salerno.  —  In  front  of 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco  are  two  Equestrian  Statues  of  Neapolitan 
kings,  hoth  In  Roman  attire :  on  the  right  Charles  III.,  on  the  left 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon ;  the  two  horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles 
are  by  Canova,  that  of  Ferdinand,  by  Antonio  Calk. 

The  handsome  church  of  S.  Franoesoo  di  Paola  (PI.  E,  6),  an 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  was  constructed  by  Ferdinand  I. 
from  designs  by  P.  Bianchi  in  1817-31.  The  Ionic  vestibule  is  sup- 
ported by  six  columns  and  two  buttresses. 

The  lNT£aiOB  (open  till  about  noon)  contains  thirty-two  Corinthian  col- 
umns of  marble  from  Mondragone,  which  support  the  dome.  The  high-altar, 
transferred  hither  from  the  churoh  of  the  Apostles,  is  entirely  inl^d  with 
jasper  and  lapis  laeuli ;  the  two  pillars  at  the  sides  are  of  rare  Egyptian 
breccia  from  8.  Severino.  The  gallery  above  is  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
The  statues  and  pictures  are  by  ItiJian  masters  of  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  St.  Athanasius  by  Angelo  BtOaro ;  Death 
of  Joseph,  Camillo  Ouerra  of  Naples;  St.  Ai^^stine,  a  statue  by  Tomnuuo 
Amaud  of  Naples;  Hadonna  della  Goncezione,  Casparo  Landi;  St.  Hark,  a 
statue  by  Fdbrit  of  Venice;  St.  Nicholas,  NatdU  Carta  of  Sicily;  St.  John, 
a  statue  by  Teneroni,  In  the  choir:  St.  Francis  di  Paola  resuscitating  a 
youth,  Gamueci»i;  St.  Matthew,  a  statue  hjFineUi;  Last  Communion  of  St. 
Ferdinand  of  Castile,  Fietro  Benvenvti  of  Florence ;  St.  Luke ,  a  statue  by 
Antonio  Ca/i  of  Sicily ;  St.  Ambrose,  by  Tito  Angelini  of  Naples ;  Death  of 
St.  Andrea  da  Arellino,  Tommoio  ds  Vivo;  St.  Chrysostom,  a  statue  by 
Oemnaro  Call. 

The  Palauo  BMle  (PI.  £,  F,  6),  or  royal  palace,  designed  by 
the  Roman  Domenieo  Fontana,  was  begun  in  1600  under  the 
viceroy  Count  de  Lemos,  burned  down  in  1837,  and  restored 
between  that  year  and  1841.  The  facade ,  185  yds.  ft.  in  length, 
exhibits  in  its  three  stories  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles  combined ; 
most  of  the  arches  of  the  basement,  however,  are  built  up  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  building.  The  eight  marble 
statues  in  the  niches  on  the  fa^e  (executed  1885-88)  represent 
the  Neapolitan  dynasties  of  the  last  eight  hundred  years :  from  left 
to  right,  beginning  at  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando,  Roger  of  Nor- 
mandy ,  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen ,  Charles  I.  of  Ai\jou ,  AI- 
phonsol.,  Charles  Y.,  Charles  III.  (Bourbon),  Joachim  Murat,  and 

Victor  Emmanuel. 

iNTBEioB  (open  on  San.  10-12  and  Thurs.  12-4).  Visitors  apply  to  the  por- 
ter (50  c),  who  conducts  them  to  the  office  of  the  Intendant  in  the  palace 
(daily  10-12).  Here  they  receive  a  permesso  for  six  persons,  which  is  available 
also  for  the  palaces  of  Capodimonte,  Caserta,  and  the  park  of  Astroni,  and 
must  be  shown  at  each  place  to  the  porter.    Attendant's  fee  1  fr. 

The  visitor  is  first  conducted  to  the  Garden  Terrace^  which  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  immediately  below.  In  the 
centre  is  a  handsome  marble  table.  —  The  magnificent  Grand  Btaircate^ 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble ,  and  adorned  with  reliefs  and  sta- 
tues, dates  from  1661.  —  On  the  side  towards  the  piazza  are  situated  a 
small  Theatre  and  a  superb  JHn^  Room.  —  Beyond  these  is  the  Throne 
Room^  gorgeously  famished  with  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold, 
the  embroidery  having  been  executed  at  the  extensive  poor-house  in  1818. 
Above  are  gilded  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  —  The  rooms  also  contain  large  porcelain  vases  from  Sevres 
and  lleissen  (Dresden  china) ;  an  antique  bust  of  Bacchus  and  a  small  bust 
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of  Hercules,  both  found  at  Herculuieumi  a  bust  of  Mmrcna  Aorelias; 
tapestry;  and  lastly  a  noinber  of  pictures.  Among  the  last  are:  TUian^ 
Pier  Lnigl  Famese  (1541^ ;  SeMdone^  Cariti^  Lod.  Carraeei^  John  the  Bap- 
tist; Ouerdno^  St.  Joseph;  Jf.  Caravaggio^  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Be- 
trothal of  St.  Catharine,  Orpheus;  L,  Oiordano^  The  archangel  Gabriel. 
There  are  also  several  works  by  Netherlandish  masters :  Quintin  Mai$y$  (7), 
Usurer;  Van  Dychy  Portrait;  Vervloety  Cathedral  at  Palermo.  Market  in 
Venice;  two  good  portraits,  by  unknown  masters,  etc.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Jan  van  Eyek  and  sometimes  to  AmceW, 
a  supposed  pupil  of  Zingaro,  was  once  considered  a  very  important  work, 
but  has  been  treated  slightingly  by  modem  criticism.  The  pictures  by 
modem  Italian  masters  are  of  no  great  merit. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  palace,  which  is  connected  here  by  a  wing 
with  the  Theatre  of  S.  Carlo,  is  a  small  garden  enclosed  by  a 
railing,  containing  a  Statue  of  Italia^  erected  in  1864  in  commem- 
oration of  the  plebiscite  of  21st  Oct.,  1860,  which  added  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  small  piazza  which  adjoins  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  here 
is  named  Piazza  S.  Fbbdinando  (PI.  E,  6),  after  the  opposite 
church.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  several  of  the  chief  tramway 
and  omnibus  lines  (p.  22),  and  there  is  also  a  large  cab-stand  here. 
To  the  left  diverge  the  Strada  di  Ohiaja  and  the  Toledo,  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Naples  (comp.  p.  40). 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Stbada  S.  Caklo,  in  which, 
to  the  left  is  the  S.  entrance  to  the  new  Galleria  Umberto  I.,  and 
to  the  right  the  principal  facade  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo. 

The  *OBlleria  TImberto  I.  (PI.  E,  F,  6)  was  built  in  1887-90 
after  the  plans  of  Di  Mauro  of  Rome ,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  22 
million  francs.  Its  exterior  is  Inferior  to  the  Galleria  Yittorio 
Emanuele  at  Milan,  as  two  churches  and  several  private  houses 
have  been  incorporated  in  it,  but  in  other  respects  it  rivals  the  Mi- 
lan gallery.  The  shorter  nave ,  to  which  the  main  portal  in  the 
Strada  S.  Carlo,  adorned  with  statues  and  a  relief  representing  the 
Olympic  deities,  gives  access,  is  133  yds.  long;  the  longer  nave, 
stretching  from  the  Toledo  to  the  Municipio,  is  160  yds.  long.  Each 
is  16  yds.  wide  and  125  ft.  high;  and  at  their  intersection  is  an 
octagon,  40  yds.  in  diameter,  above  which  rises  a  dome  in  glass  and 
iron  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  Below  the  dome  are  four  angels  in 
copper.  The  interior  is  gaily  adorned  with  stucco  and  gilding,  and 
is  lighted  at  night  by  electricity.  At  No.  8  In  the  gallery  (1st  floor ; 
left)  an  elaborate  Presepe  (p.  83)  has  been  erected,  under  the  directions 
of  tiie  antiquarian  G.  Varelli ;  it  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  to 
King  Charles  III. 

The  Teatro  San  Carlo  (PI.  E  F,  6)  was  founded  by  Charles  111. 
in  1737,  and  erected  by  the  Neapolitan  architect  Angelo  Caraaale 
from  designs  by  the  Sicilian  Giovanni  Medrano,  The  interior  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1816,  but  has  been  restored  in  harmony  with 
the  original  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  opera-houses  in  Italy,  and 
many  of  the  celebrated  compositions  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Doni- 
^tti  were  performed  here  for  the  first  time.  The  chief  facade,  rest- 
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ing  on  an  areade,  and  rarmounted  by  a  series  of  eolumns ,  and  the 
side  next  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando  are  decorated  with  reliefs.  The 
spaces  under  the  arches  are  occupied  by  public  writers,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  commit  to  paper  the  pleading  of  the  lover  or  the 
expostulation  of  the  creditor. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  is  the  small  garden  belonging  to  the 
palace,  and  farther  to  the  right  are  imo  Horse-tamers  "by  Baron  Clodt 
of  St.  Petersburg,  presented  by  the  Emp.  Nicholas  of  Russia.  Far- 
ther on,  to  the  right,  are  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  coral,  etc. 

We  next  reach  the  long  Piazza  del  Municipio  (PI.  F,  6), 
in  which  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  To  the  left 
is  situated  the  handsome  Xiinioipio,  or  town  hall,  the  Palazzo  de' 
Ministeri  under  the  Bourbons,  erected  in  1819-25  from  designs  by 
Luigi  and  Stefano  Oasse.  On  the  principal  entrance  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  Neapolitans  who  were  executed  for  sedition  under 
the  Bourbon  regime.  In  the  gateway  are  the  statues  of  the  kings 
Roger  and  Frederick  II .  —  From  this  point  a  passage  leads  to  the 
Toledo ;  within  it,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Exchange. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Municipio  rises  the  church  of  8.  Gia- 
eomo  degli  Spagnuoli  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  erected  in  1540  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  and  now  being  restored. 

iNTxaios.  We  enter  by  a  door  on  tbe  left  of  a  gateway  in  the  Via 
S.  Giacomo,  and  descend  several  stairs.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance: 
*  Andrea  del  Barto^  Holy  Family.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Qian  Bernardo 
Lama,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  also  pictures  by  Bernardino  Siciliano^ 
Marco  da  JSHena^  and  others.  At  the  back  of  the  high-idtar  is  the  sumptu- 
ous Tomb  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (d.  1653),  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  cudinal  virtues,  reliefs  of  the  achieTements  of  the  vice- 
roy, and  his  statue  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  that  of  his  wife. 

The  wide  SUrada  Medina  begins  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del 
Municipio.  The  corner-house ,  on  the  left ,  the  Palazzo  Sirignano, 
is  usually  described  as  Qoethe's  residence  while  at  Naples  in  1787. 
Farther  on  is  the  Incoronata  church  (see  p.  42). 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Caatel  Nnoyo  (PI.  F,  6), 
the  outer  walls  and  bastions  of  which  have  been  removed.  This 
castle  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  from  a  design 
attributed  to  Oiov.  da  Pisa,  and  was  enlarged  by  Alphonso  I.  (1442), 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1546),  and  Charles  III.  (1735).  The  kings  of 
the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  and  the  Spanish  viceroys  succes- 
sively resided  here. 

The  EVTSAMGB  (free)  is  on  the  N.  side.  Passing  the  sentry,  we  turn 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  reach  after  a  few  hundred  paces  the 
lofty  *Trinmphal  Arch  by  which  the  castle  is  entered.  It  was  erected  in 
1470  to  commemorate  the  entry  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon  (2nd  June,  1442), 
by  Fietro  di  Martmo,  a  Milanese  architect  (or,  according  to  Vasarl,  by 
Oiuliano  da  Maiano  of  Florence).  This  is  the  finest  monument  at  Naples. 
It  consists  of  an  archway  with  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side,  now 
partly  built  into  the  wall,  a  frieze,  and  a  cornice,  above  which  is  an 
attic  with  well-executed  sculpture  representing  the  entry  of  Alphonso,  by 
Isaia  da  PUa,  Paolo  Romcmo,  and  Silvesiro  delV  Aquila.  Above  are  statues 
of  St.  Michael,  St.  Antonius  Abbas,  and  St.  Sebastian  (half  destroyed), 
below  which  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues  in  niches.    The  bronze  doors 
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(restored  in  1889)  are  adorned  with  repreaentatioiiA  of  the  yiotories  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  by  Ouglielmo  Monaco,  A  cannon-ball  imbedded  in  the 
masonry  of  tne  left  wing  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  wars  of  the  time  of 
OonsalTO  da  Gordora. 

In  the  inner  yard  (aaually  closed  to  yifitors)  is  the  entrance  to  the 
church  of  S.  Barbarity  or  S.  SebasHanOt  with  a  Corinthian  facade  by  Otu- 
liano  da  Maiano^  and  a  beantifal  Madonna  in  relief  above  the  door. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  beside  the  Teairo 
del  Fondo  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  26),  begins  the  Strada  di  Porto,  which  is 
continued  by  the  Corso  Bh  dk  Italia ,  a  broad  street  constructed  in 
1888-94  through  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Naples,  con- 
necting the  station  with  the  harbour  and  the  better  quarters. 

The  piazza  Is  continned  to  the  E.  by  the  Molo  Angioino,  a  pier 
14  yds.  in  width,  originally  constructed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
1302.  Adjoining  are  the  extensive  Harbours  (PI.  F,  G,  6,  5).  The 
PosTo  MiLiTA&B,  or  navftl  harbour ,  to  the  right,  is  shut  off  by  a 
railing.  At  its  S.W.  angle  are  the  Danena^  or  old  naval  harbour, 
and  the  Arsenate  di  Marina,  erected  in  1577  by  the  viceroy  Men- 
doza,  with  a  dockyard,  arsenal,  etc. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Molo  rises  the  Lighthouse  (X^nfema,* 
PI.  G,  6),  originally  erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  rebuilt  in 
1843.  The  ascent  is  strongly  recommended ,  as  it  enables  the 
visitor  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  town 
(fee  1  fr.).  An  easy  marble  staircase  of  142  steps  ascends  to  the 
gallery.  —  The  magazines  at  the  end  of  the  Molo  are  used  as 
bonded  warehouses  (Porto  franco).  The  terminus  of  the  goods- 
railway  between  the  station  and  the  harbour  is  also  here.  —  The 
mercantile  harbour,  or  Porto  Gbandb,  was  constructed  in  1302  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  at  the  same  time  as  the  Molo,  and  enlarged  by 
Charles  HI.  in  1740. 

The  Stbava  del  Pilibbo,  along  which  runs  the  railway  just 
mentioned,  skirts  the  mercantile  harbour.  At  its  end,  to  the  left,  is 
the  new  Dogana;  to  the  right,  on  the  Molo  Piccolo,  is  situated  the 
ImmacolateUa  with  the  offices  of  the  custom-house  and  the  Depu- 
tazioru  di  Salute  (PI.  G,  5).  Adjoining  the  ImmacolateUa  is  the 
quay  at  which  travellers  arriving  at  Naples  by  sea  disembark.  This 
is  also  the  starting-point  of  some  of  the  Capri  and  Ischia  steamers 
(see  pp.  150,  103).  —  The  Porto  Piccolo  (PI.  G,  6),  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  small  boats  only,  once  formed  part  of  the  most  ancient 

harbour  of  Neapolis. 

The  first  side-street  to  the  left  leads  straight  to  the  church  of  8. 
Pietro  Martire  (PI.  O,  5),  which  contains  a  few  monuments  and  pictures 
(Legend  of  St.  Vincent,  a  good  work  in  the  Flemish-Neapolitan  style). 

We  continue  to  follow  the  broad  quay,  farther  on  called  the 
Stbada  Nuova(P1.  G,  H,  5),  which  is  always  full  of  life  and  bustle. 
At  the  end  Is  the  Via  del  Duomo  (p.  52),  and  to  the  right  the  VUla 
del  Popolo  (PI.  H,  5),  a  new  public  garden  on  the  sea.  Here  in  the 
afternoon  after  4  p.m.  public  readers  may  often  be  seen,  declaim- 
ing passages  from  Tasso,  Ariosto,  or  other  poets,  to  an  audience  of 
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workmen,  rag-pickers,  and  other  humble  folk,  who  each  pay  2  c. 
for  the  privilege  of  listening.  Similar  scenes  occur  also  outside 
the  Porta  Gapuana.  The  garden  contains  a  marble  nymphaum, 
formerly  in  the  Immacolatella  (see  p.  38). 

Opposite  rises  the  Gaatel  del  Gamune  (Pi.  H,  4),  a  vast  struc- 
ture erected  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484.  In  1647,  during  the  rebellion 
of  Masaniello  (see  below),  it  was  occupied  by  the  populace,  and  it 
is  now  used  aa  barracks  and  a  military  prison. 

The  Porta  del  Garmtn«,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Oastel,  leads  to  a 
piazza,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  8.  Xaria  del  Carmine 
(PI.  H,  4)  with  its  lofty  tower.  The  edlfloe  (open  early  In  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  4.80  p.m.),  which  is  of  early  origin,  but  was  mod- 
ernised in  1769,  contains  a  celebrated  miraculous  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin ('La  Bruna';  festival  on  July  16-17th),  and  a  statue  of  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  erected  in  1847  by  Maximilian  II.  of 
Bavaria  and  executed  by  Sehopf  from  a  design  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
original  tomb  was  behind  the  high-altar,  to  the  right,  where  its  po- 
sition is  marked  by  the  inscription  'B.C.G.'  (Regis  Gonradini  corpus). 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  dbl  Mbkoato  (PL  H,  4), 
where  the  trafflo  Is  busiest  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  flsh- 
market  Is  Interesting.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza,  which  forms  a 
semicircle,  is  the  church  of  8,  Croee  al  Mereato.  On  the  S.  side 
are  two  fountains.  On  29th  Oct.,  1268,  Gonradin  (see  above),  then 
in  his  17th  year,  and  his  relative  Frederick  of  Baden,  were  executed 
here  by  order  of  Gharles  I.  of  Anjou.  The  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  S.  Croce  eontains  a  column  of  porphyry  which  formerly  marked 
the  spot  where  the  young  prince  was  beheaded.  In  1647  this  piazza 
was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello  (Tom- 
maso  Aniello,  bom  in  the  neighbouring  Yico  Rotto  in  1622). 

Returning  to  the  church  del  Garmine,  and  follovring  the  street 
to  the  left,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Gapuana  (p.  49)  in  8  min. ;  or 
we  may  pass  the  church  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the 
small  PicoiKa  Garibaldi y  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  broad,  new 
Corso  Oaribaldiy  which  begins  near  the  sea,  passes  (5  min.)  the 
Porta  Nolana,  the  railway-station,  and  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Gapuana, 
and  terminates  in  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  41). 

n.  The  Toledo  as  far  as  the  Xuenm. 

Starting  from  the  La^o  della  Yittoria  (p.  33 ;  PI.  D,  7),  the 
broad  Via  Galabbitto,  with  its  handsome  shops,  leads  us  to- 
wards the  N.  to  the  triangular  Piazza  db'  Ma&tibi,  where  the  Co- 
lonna  de'  Xartiri  (PI.  D,  E,  7),  a  lofty  column  of  marble  decorated 
with  trophies,  and  crowned  with  a  Victory  in  bronze,  was  erected 
in  1864  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  had  perished  during  the 
diiferent  Neapolitan  revolutions.  The  four  lions  at  the  base,  in 
different  postures,  represent  the  four  principal  revolutions  at  Naples 
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daring  the  Boarbon  dynasty  (1799,  1820,  1848,  1860).  The  mon- 
ument was  designed  by  Alvino,  the  Victory  executed  by  Caggiatki. 
—  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazsa  Is  the  Ploloiso  Partoffina, 
on  the  S.  the  Palaswo  OaJUtbnito,  and  farther  on,  with  a  garden  in 
front,  the  Palaxxo  NuiuUatUe. 

Proceeding  towards  the  N.  by  the  Strada  8.  CaUnna,  from 
which  the  new  Via  dei  MiUe  diyeiges  to  the  left,  we  next  enter  the 
busy  Strada  di  Chiaja  (PI.  E,  6).  Where  this  street  begins  to 
ascend,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Potiie  di  Ckk^j  a  yiaduct  built  in 
1634,  by  which  the  Strada  Monte  di  Dio  leads  from  the  quarter 
of  Pizzofaleone  to  the  higher  ground  below  S.  Elmo.  (The  flight  of 
steps  on  the  right ,  between  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge ,  ascends 
from  the  Strada  di  Ghii^a  to  the  Strada  M.  di  Dio.)  The  Strada  di 
Chiaja,  which  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  leads  into  the  Piazza 
S.  Ferdinando  (p.  96),  at  the  foot  of  the  Toledo. 

The  ^Tttledo  (PI.  £,  6-4),  a  street  begun  by  the  ^ceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  in  1540,  but  since  the  autumn  oi  1870  ofAcially 
known  as  the  Via  Soma,  yid  ToUdOy  is  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic 
of  Naples,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  It  intersects 
the  city  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebisdto  (p.  34) 
to  the  Museo  Nazionale,  beyond  which  its  prolongation  is  formed 
by  the  Strada  NuoYa  di  Capodimonte,  and  is  nearly  1^2  ^-  ^ 
length,  but  contains  no  building  worthy  of  note.  On  both  sides 
extends  a  network  of  streets  and  lanes,  many  of  which  ascend  to 
the  left  by  means  of  steps  to  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele  and  the 
Gastei  S.  Elmo,  whUe  those  to  the  right  extend  to  the  railway- 
station  and  the  harbour,  forming  the  centres  of  mercantile  tiafilc. 

Ascending  the  Toledo  from  the  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando,  we 
cMne  in  about  10  min.  to  the  small  Lailgo  dkixa  Ga&ita 
(PI.  E,  5),  where  in  1877  was  erected  a  MonumaU  to  Carlo 
Potrio  (d.  1867),  the  dauntless  Italian  patriot  whose  uigust  con- 
demnation and  imprisonment  in  1850  did  so  much  to  inflame  the 
hate  of  the  people  for  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  —  Holding  hence 
to  the  left,  we  may  reach  Montt  5aiilo,  the  terminus  of  the  cable- 
railway  to  the  Yomero  (p.  23),  and  the  station  of  the  Cum«  Rail- 
way (p.  91).  —  To  the  right  diTerges  a  street  to  the  Piazza  Mont- 
oliveto  (p.  43 ;  post-office,  see  p.  24). 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  at  tiie  corner  of  the  Strada  8.  Tritutit 
Maggiore  (p.  44),  the  only  important  side-street  by  which  the  To- 
ledo is  crossed,  rises  the  Paiaao  Maddakmi  (PI.  E,F,4,5;  entrance 
in  the  Str.  Maddaloni),  now  let  to  the  Boneo  NoKkmaie,  a  massive 
structure  with  a  gateway  and  staircase  from  designs  by  Fantaga. 
The  interior  contains  a  hall  of  flue  proportions.  Adjacent^  separated 
by  a  cross-street,  at  the  comer  of  the  Toledo  and  the  Strada  8,  Anna 
de  Lomkardi^  is  the  l\ilasto  ^Angri,  erected  about  1773  by  Lwgi 
VanviteUl,  and  occupied  by  Garibaldi  when  dictator  in  1860. 
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In  2-3  min.  more  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dantb  (PI.  £,  F,  4), 
formerly  the  Largo  del  MereaMlOj  where  a  Monument  of  Dante  In 
marble,  by  T.  Angelinl  and  Solari,  was  erected  in  1872.  The  orescent- 
shaped  edifice,  beyond  the  statue,  which  was  conyerted  into  a  Liceo 
CHnnaeiale  Vittorio  Emanuele  in  1861 ,  snrmennted  by  a  balustrade 
with  twenty-six  statues,  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour 
of  Charles  III.  in  1757,  the  statues  being  emblems  of  the  virtues  of 
that  monarch.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  Porta  Alba^  erected 
in  1632,  embellished  with  a  bronze  statue  of  S.  Gaetano ,  whence 
the  Via  de*  Tribunal!  may  be  entered  (see  pp.  50-64). 

Leaving  the  Piazza  Dante,  and  passing  a  row  of  houses  re- 
cently erected,  we  ascend  gradually  in  5  min.  by  the  Salita  del 
Museo  to  the  Xuieo  Vaiionale  (PI.  E,  F,  3;  p.  55),  a  large  red 
building,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  broad  side-street  diverg- 
ing on  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Gavour.  —  By  the  Toledo  hence  to 
Capodimonte,  see  pp.  79,  80. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Museum  Is  the  Oalleria  PHneipe 
di  Napoliy  a  covered  bazaar  (PI.  F,  3)  designed  by  Alvino,  not  much 
frequented. 

The  long  Piazza  Gavoub  (PI.  F,  3) ,  which  extends  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Museum,  is  embellished  with  gardens.  To  the  N.E.the 
piazza  contracts  into  the  Strada  Porta  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  2).  The  first 
street  diverging  from  it  to  the  right  Is  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral  (4  min. ;  p.  50);  the  Strada  Garbonara  next  di- 
verges on  the  same  side  to  S.  Giovanni  a  Garbonara  (p.  50)  and 
the  Porta  Gapuana ;  and  the  Gorso  Garibaldi  farther  on  also  leads 
to  the  right  to  the  same  gate  (10  min. ;  p.  49). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  Foria  we  next  reach  the  Botanic 
Garden,  which  was  founded  in  1809  and  extended  in  1818.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  daily,  except  from  12  to  2,  and  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  tropical  plants.  —  Adjacent  is  the  extensive  poor- 
honse,  the  AVbergo  de'  Poverty  or  Beehuorio  (PI.  G,  H,  1,  2),  begun 
by  Charles  III.  in  1751  from  a  design  by  Fuga ,  and  intended  to 
contain  four  courts,  still  nearly  half  uncompleted.  One  side  is  ap- 
propriated to  men,  the  other  to  women.  In  this  establishment  and 
its  dependencies  about  2000  persons  are  maintained.  The  city 
contains  numerous  other  charitable  institutions ,  about  sixty  in  all, 
most  of  which  are  amply  endowed. 

in.  The  Old  Town.  E.  Qoarten  between  the  Toledo  and  the 

Harbour. 

17aples  contains  about  three  btindred  Ghubches,  most  of  which  are 
devoid  of  interest.  The  older  of  them  have  been  dlsfignred  by  restora- 
tion in  the  degraded  style  of  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries,  which  appears 
to  have  attained  its  height  here.  Bnt ,  as  they  contain  nnmerons  mon- 
uments, important  in  the  history  of  scalptnre,  and  are  rich  in  historical 
and  politiciJ  associations,  some  of  them  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 
The  most  important  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  They  are  gen- 
rally  closed  about  noon,  and  not  re-opened  till  evening. 
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We  begin  our  walk  in  the  St&ada  Mbsina  (Pi.  F,  5;  p.  37). 
To  the  left,  adjoining  No.  49,  is  a  railing  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps 
which  descend  to  the  church  of  the  — 

InooroBAla  (open  in  the  morning),  erected  in  1352  by  Queen 
Johanna  I.  to  commemorate  her  coronation  and  marriage  with  her 
cousin  Louis  of  Taranto,  and  made  to  include  the  old  chapel  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  solemnised. 

Thi0  cbapel  contaiiu  FBsecoss  by  one  of  CfiottoU  pupilj  (much  darkened 
and  injared^  best  seen  firom  a  platform  to  the  left  near  the  entrance  to 
the  church;  keys  at  the  sacristy,  5-6  soldi).  They  represent  the  ^Seven 
Sacraments  and  the  Church\  In  the  arch  over  the  right  window,  on  the 
right  is  the  'Triumph  of  the  Church',  with  portraits  of  King  Robert  and 
his  son  Charles,  attired  in  purple,  on  the  left  the  Extreme  Unction.  The 
next  arch  to  the  right  comprises :  (!•)  Baptism,  (r.)  Confirmation ;  then  (1.) 
the  Eucharist,  and  (r.)  Confession;  and  on  the  other  side,  (1.)  Ordination, 
(r.)  Matrimony.  The  last  refers  to  the  marriage  above  mentioned,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  1347,  eleven  years  after  Giotto''s  death.  Two  half- 
figures  in  'Baptism**,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  laurel,  are  said  to  re- 
present Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  in  'Matrimony''  0ante''s  features  are  said  to 
be  recognisable.  The  Ckap«l  qf  the  Onut/Ue^  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle, 
also  contains  frescoes  in  Giotto''8  style,  ascribed  to  Oennaro  di  Cola^  a 
pupil  of  Maestro  Simone:  to  the  left  are  represented  the  Coronation  of 
Johanna  I.,  her  nuptials,  and  other  events  in  her  life;  to  the  right  St.  Mar* 
tin,  St.  Gteorge,  battles,  etc.,  all  much  damaged.  Fine  wood-earving  above 
the  o^an. 

Opposite  the  church  is  situated  the  PaUuao  Fondi^  designed 
by  Luigi  Yanvitelli.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Strada  Medina  is  a  statue 
of  Fr.  Sav.  Mercadanie  (d.  1870),  the  composer  of  several  operas. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Medina  we  enter  the  busy  Strada 
8.  Oiuseppe  to  the  left.  After  a  few  minutes*  walk ,  a  broad  street 
to  the  right  leads  to  the  church  of  8.  Maria  la  Huova  (PI.  F,  5), 
the  entrance  of  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was 
erected  in  1268  by  Qiovanni  da  Pisa,  and  restored  in  1525  by 
Agnolo  Franco, 

iNTBRioB.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Sanfa/ede  and 
Simone  Papa  the  younger,  and  the  dome  with  others  by  Corenwio  (the  four 
Franciscan  teachers  S.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Kieolaus  de  lira,  and 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre).  The  fine  marble  pavement  is  in  poor  preservation. 

In  the  1st  Chap,  to  the  right,  the  'Archangel  Michaer,  formerly  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angela.  3rd  Chap. :  Crucifixion,  by  Marco  da  Siena.  In  the  Chap, 
del  CroceAsso,  frescoes  by  Coremio.  —  The  right  transept  contains  the  monu- 
ment of  Galeazzo  Sanseverino  (d.  1477),  with  sculptures.  In  the  opposite 
cbapel  is  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood  by  Oiovanni  da  Nola,  —  At  the 
high-altar  is  a  Madonna  in  wood  by  Tommaso  de''  Ste/emiy  with  saints  by 
A.  Borghetti.  —  The  large  Chapkl  of  S.  Gxaoomo  dblla  Maboa,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  was  erected  in  1604  by  Gonsalvo  da 
Cordova,  41  gran  capitano\  whose  nephew  Ferdinand  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  altar  the  monuments  of  his  two  most  distinguished  enemies :  Pietro 
Navarro  (who  strangled  himself  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Castello  Kuovo) 
and  Lautrec,  a  Frenchman,  the  general  of  Francis  I.  (who  died  of  the 
plague  in  1528,  while  besiegingJKaples).  The  monuments  are  attributed  to 
Qiov.  da  Nola  or  his  pupils.  The  uscriptions,  composed  by  Paolo  GioviOy 
testify  to  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  that  period. 

The  adjoining  Monastery  possesses  two  sets  of  Cloieters^  with  tomb- 
stones, aud  a  Refectory  adorned  with  a  Bearing  of  the  (3ross  and  other 
frescoes  by  unknown  masters. 

We  now  returu  and  pursue  our  route  along  the  Strada  Qluseppe, 
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of  which  the  St&ada  Montoliyeto  fonns  the  continuation.  Where 
the  latter  expands  into  a  square,  on  the  right  stands  the  Palatuo 
Qfarnna ,  now  the  OMiend  Pott  and  Telegntpli  OfAee  (PI.  F,  5), 
erected  about  1500  by  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duca  di  Qravina,  from 
designs  by  OdbrUU  d^Agnolo^  but  entirely  modernized. 

Ascending  from  this  point  to  the  left,  past  a  FoufUain  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.  (1663),  we  reach  the  Piazza  di 
MoNTOLTVBTO,  whoro  the  side-street  (p.  40)  to  the  Toledo  begins. 
Here  is  the  church  of  *Xoiit6  Oliyeto  (PI.  F,  6),  usually  called  S, 
Anna  dei  Lombardiy  begun  in  1411  by  Guerello  Origlia,  the  favour- 
ite of  King  Ladislaus,  and  continued  in  the  Early  Renaissance  style 
by  Andrea  Ciccione.  The  church  is  a  flat-roofed  basilica  without 
aisles,  and  contains  valuable  sculptures;  the  chapels  are  kept  shut 

(sacristan  1/2  ^^0* 

'Interior.  Cappklla  Piccolomihi  (Ist  on  the  left):  *Altar  hj  Ant.  Roi- 
telUno  of  Florence  (about  1&76) :  in  the  centre  the  Nativity,  in  the  nichea 
at  the  sides  and  in  the  medallions  the  four  EyangeliBta,  above,  four  Putti. 
The  fine  monument  of  Maria  of  Aragon  (d.  1470),  natural  daugiiter  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  wife  of  Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfl,  by  Bosgellino 
(probably  completed  by  Benedttto  da  Maiano)^  is  a  copy  of  the  monument 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  in  S.  Miniato^s  at  Florence.  Crucifixion,  by 
Qiulio  Jtcugoni  of  Placensa.  The  Ascension,  a  picture  by  Silvestro  de*  Buoni 
(ascribed  by  Slg.  Frizsoni  to  the  school  of  Pinturiochio).  —  5th  Cbapbl 
on  the  left :  John  the  Baptist,  by  Ouwanni  da  Nola,  —  The  Choib  contains 
frescoes  by  /Simons  Papa  the  Younger.  The  monuments  of  Alphonso  U. 
and  Guerello  Origlia  are  by  Oiowmni  da  Nola.  —  Opposite  the  sacristy, 
behind  the  choir,  is  a  room  containing  fine  intarsia  work  by  Giovanni  da 
Verona  (d.  1605),  restored  in  18G0  by  JfinchiotHy  and  frescoes  by  Vaaari.  — 
The  adjacent  Chapel  op  thb  Holt  Skpulghbs  contains  a  coarsely  realistic 
*Oroup  in  terracotta  completed  in  1492  by  Ouido  Maezoni^  surnamed  Mo- 
danino  (of  Modena;  d.  1518),  representing  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre,  sur- 
rounded by  seven  lifesize  figures  in  a  kneeling  posture,  all  portraits  of 
contemporaries  of  the  artist:  Sannasaro  as  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  Pontanus 
aa  Nicodemus,  Alphonso  II.  as  John,  beside  him  his  son  Ferdinand.  — 
The  Chapsl  op  tkb  Maoovha  (adjoining  the  right  transept)  contains  the 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna ,  viceroy  of  Naples  (d.  1532),  and  of 
Charles  de  Lannoy  (d.  1527),  general  of  CSharles  V.  —  Cappxlla  If  astbo- 
aiUDioi  (1st  on  the  right).  Marble  *Altar,  with  the  Annunciation  and 
six  small  reliefs  flrom  the  life  of  Christ,  below,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano 
(1489).  Several  monuments,  including  that  of  ^Marinus  Curisdis  Surrentinus 
Terrenovee  comes\  1490,  who  founded  this  chapel. 

The  adjacent  building,  now  occupied  by  public  offices,  was 
formerly  a  Benedictine  Monastery,  where  the  poet  Tasso  was  kindly 
received  when  ill  and  in  distress  in  1558.  The  old  chapter-house 
(shown  to  visitors  by  the  sacristan),  in  the  early-Gothic  style  with 
disfigurements  of  later  date,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  The  beautiful  intarsia  work  on  the  choir-stalls  is 
by  Angela  da  Verona. 

Returning  to  the  fountain  mentioned  above,  we  follow  the 
Calata  S.  TrinitSi  Maggiore  to  the  Labgo  S.  TbinitI  Magoiobb 
(PI.  F,  4),  where  a  lofty  Madonna  Column  was  erected  in  1748  in 
the  style  of  the  period.  In  this  piazza  is  situated  the  church  of 
Gert  Vuoyo,  or  8.  Trinith  Maggiore,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
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built  in  1584,  containing  frescoes  XfySolimena  (History  of  Heliodorus, 
over  the  portal),  Stanxionij  SpagnoUiU>,  and  Corenxio^  and  overladen 
with  marble  and  decorations.  —  The  office  of  the  *Gorriere  di  Na- 
poll'  opposite  the  church,  Piazza  S.  TrinitSi  Magglore  12,  contains 
the  old  refectory  of  the  former  monastery  of  iSf.  Chiataj  where  a  dam- 
aged fresco  by  one  of  QioUo't  pupils,  representing  the  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves,  is  still  preserved  (not  always  accessible). 

Beyond  the  church  of  Qesti  we  reach  the  St&ada  S.  Tbinita 
Magoio&b,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  crossing  the  Toledo  (p.  40), 
and  turning  immediately  to  the  right  we  pass  through  a  gate  to 
Santa  Ghiara  ^1.  F,  4),  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise  in  1310, 
completed  in  1340,  and  richly  but  tastelessly  restored  in  1752.  At 
the  same  time  OioUo's  frescoes  were  whitewashed.  The  church  con- 
tains handsome  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Angevin  dynasty,  and 

other  sculptures. 

The  *Imtbbiob,  92  yda.  long  and  35  yds.  wide,  is  lofty  and  handsome, 
resembling  »  magnificent  hall.  To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is 
the  monument  of  Onofrio  di  Penna,  secretary  of  King  Ladislaus  (d.  1322), 
with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  hermits  by  Baboceio ,  converted  into  an 
altar.  Above  are  a  Madonna  enthroned  and  the  Trinity,  by  FrwMeteo^ 
son  of  Maestro  Simone  (about  1300).  —  In  front  of  the  organ,  above,  are 
tasteful  reliefs  from  the  life  of  St.  Catharine ,  iith  cent. ,  executed  on  a 
dark  ground  and  resembling  cameos.  —  Of  the  principal  paintings  on  the 
ceiling,  the  first,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  second,  David  playing  on 
the  harp,  are  by  Seb.  Conea;  the  third,  David  sacrificing,  by  Boniio;  the 
fourth,  S.  Clara  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  by  Francesco  di  Nura. 
The  last-named  master  also  painted  the  high-altar-piece  (the  Sacrament) 
and  the  picture  over  the  principal  entrance  (King  Robert  inspecting  the 
church  when  building). 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  two  sarcophagi  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. —  By  the  drd  pillar  to  the  left  is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  with  a  fresco  almost  concealed  by  frippery,  attributed  to  Oiotio. 

To  the  right  of  the  side-door  which  leads  out  of  the  church  on  the 
left  side  is  the  graceful  monument,  by  Oiov,  da  Nola^  of  Antonia  G^audino, 
who  died  in  16^  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage, 
with  a  beautiful  epitaph  by  the  poet  Antonius  Epicurus  (d.  1566).  The  next 
chapel  contains  two  tombstones  of  the  14th  century.  —  The  Cappblla 
Samfbliob,  adjoining  the  pulpit,  which  is  borne  by  lions  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  the  13th  cent.,  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Lanfraneo^  and  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus  with  figures  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia  which  forms 
the  tomb  of  Cesare  Sanfelice,  Duca  di  Rod!  (d.  1632).  —  The  following 
Cappblla  Lonqobabdi  de  la  Cruz  Ahedo  contains  on  the  left  side  a  mon- 
ument of  1629,  and  on  the  right  a  similar  one  of  1863. 

At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  magnificent  ^Monvmeni  nf  £o&«**l 
the  Wise  (d.  1343),  42  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  the  brothers  Baecio  and 
Giovanni  of  Florence  (not  Masuecio  the  Younger).  The  king  is  represented 
in  a  recumbent  posture ,  in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan,  on  'a  sarcophagus 
embellished  with  reliefs  and  supported  by  saints.  In  a  niche  above 
he  appears  again,  seated  on  his  throne.  At  the  top  is  the  Madonna 
between  88.  Francis  and  Clara.  The  inscription,  'Cernite  Bobertum 
regem  virtute  refertum"'  is  ascribed  to  Petrarch.  —  In  the  adjacent  N. 
Transbpt  is  the  monument  of  his  second  daughter  Mary,  sister  of 
Johanna  I.,  empress  of  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of  Durazzo,  attired 
in  her  imperial  robes.  By  the  wall  to  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Agnese  and 
Clementia,  the  two  daughters  of  the  empress,  the  former  having  also 
been  the  consort    of  a  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Giacomo  del 

''o.  Prince  of  Taranto.  In  the  left  lateral  wall,  the  tomb  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  who  died  in  1344.   Here  also  is 
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the  fine  tomb  of  PftOlina  Buiieri,  the  faithful  friend  of  Oiacomo  Leopardi, 
with  ft  lifefllse  figure  of  the  deceMed,  by  Car.  Solari  (1878).  —  In  the  S. 
Tbansspt,  adjoining  the  monument  of  Robert  the  Wise ,  is  that  of  his 
eldest  son  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  died  in  1828,  before  his  father, 
by  Tino  da  Camaino  of  Siena  (1838).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the 
monument  of  Mary  of  Valois,  his  queen,  erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  her 
daughter  Johanna  I.  —  The  Chapel  adjoining  the  S.  transept  on  the  right 
is  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  six  children  of  Charles  III. 
are  interred. 

The  handsome  Campanile  (clock -tower)  of  S.  Ghlara  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Masuecio  the  Younger  or  to  his  pupil  Oiacomo 
de  Sanctis  (14th  cent.),  and  hence  was  long  considered  to  prove 
that  Naples  was  one  of  the  heralds  of  the  Renaissance.  In  reality 
it  was  not  built  till  after  1600. 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  S.  TriniUL  Maggiore,  we  soon  reach,  on 
the  left,  the  Labgo  S.  Dombnico  (PI.  F,  4),  containing  the  palaces 
of  (to  the  right)  Casacalenday  Corigliano,  and  (to  the  left,  beyond 
the  square)  8.  SeverOj  and  Caviatij  and  adorned  with  an  Obelisk j 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  saint,  executed  by  Vaecdro 
In  1737  from  a  design  by  Fansaga.  The  stairs  to  the  left  lead  to  a 
slde-entranoe  of  the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  the  principal  entrance 
of  which  in  the  court  of  the  Pretura,  Yico  S.  Domenico,  is  generally 
closed. 

S.  Bomenico  llaggiore  (open  7-11  a.m.  only),  erected  by 
Charles  II.  in  1289  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  alterations  it  has  under- 
gone (the  last  in  1850-53).  The  church  is  83  yds.  long,  36  yds. 
wide,  and  84  ft.  high.  It  contains  twenty-seven  chapels  and  twelve 
altars,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance  with  its  handsome 
columns  and  rich  gilding,  but  the  cassetted  ceiling,  added  in  the 
17th  cent.,  does  not  harmonise  well  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 
The  most  distinguished  families  of  Naples  have  for  several  centuries 
possessed  chapels  here,  with  numerous  monuments,  which  are  as 
important  examples  of  early  Renaissance  sculpture  as  those  in  S. 
Ghlara  are  of  Gothic  art. 

The  1st  Chapel  to  the  right  (wall  of  the  entrance),  that  of  the  Sa- 
luzzOf  formerly  of  the  Car  a/a  family,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Madonna 
with  88.  Martin  and  Dominic  and  several  of  the  Carafas)  by  Andrea 
da  Salerno,  freely  repainted  \  also  the  rococo  monument  of  General  Filippo 
Saluzzo  (d.  1852),  and  the  chaste  and  simple  monument  of  Galeotto  Carafa 
(d.  1513)  with  medallion.  —  2nd  Chap. :  Altar-piece  by  Affitolo  Franco ; 
monument  of  Bishop  Bartolommeo  Brancaccio  (d.  1341). 

The  *Cappklla.  dsl  Cbockfisso  (the  7th)  contains  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  15th.  century.  The  altar  is  covered  with  Florentine  mosaic 
designed  by  CoHmo  Fansaga.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  a  relief  of  the 
Miracle  of  the  Crucifix  by  Tomnuuo  de'*  atefani^  which,  according  to  tradition, 
thus  addressed  Thomas  Aquinas :  ^Bene  scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma :  quam  ergo 
mercedem  recipies?'  To  which  the  saint  replied :  *Non  aliam  nisi  te.'  Pictures 
on  each  side  of  the  altar :  on  the  right,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  on  the  left. 
Descent  from  the  Cross  by  an  imitator  of  the  Flemish  style.  To  the  left  of 
the  altar,  the  Monument  of  Francesco  Carafa  (d.  1470),  by  Agnello  del  Fiore; 
on  the  opposite  side,  another  by  ttie  same  master,  completed  by  Giovanni 
da  JToia.     The  small  side-ehapel  contains  the  tomb   of  Ettore   Carafa, 
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Gonte  di  Ruvo  (d.  1011),  with  martial  emblems  and  arabesques.  The  next 
chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  ascribed  to  Maestrv 
8im<me.  On  ttie  opposite  side  is  the  beautiful  *lIonument  of  Mariano 
d^Alagni,  Count  Buochianico,  and  his  wife  Gatarinella  Ursino,  by  Affnello 
del  Fiore  (erected  in  1477).  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Kiocol6  di 
Sangro,  Principe  di  Fondi,  by  Dwnenieo  d*Auria.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the 
sacristy,  monuments  of  rarions  members  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  *Saobi8tt  has  a  ceiling-painting  by  BoUmena^  and  at  the  altar 
an  Annunciation ,  attributed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno.  Around  the  walls, 
above,  are  forty-five  large  wooden  sarcophagi  with  velvet  covers,  ten  of 
which  contain  the  remains  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragou.  Among  these 
are  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1494)^  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1496);  his  aunt,  Queen 
Johanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1518) ;  Isabella  (d.  1524),  daughter 
of  Alphonso  II.  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  etc.  The  third  coffin  to  the 
right  is  that  of  Fernando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the 
hero  of  Bavenna  and  Pavia,  who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan  in  1525.  The 
inscription  is  by  Ariosto.  Above  the  tomb  are  suspended  his  portrait,  a 
banner,  and  a  sword.  His  wife  was  the  celebrated  v  ittoria  Golonna,  who 
after  his  death  sang  his  praises  in  the  island  of  Ischia  (p.  105)  and  is  also 
buried  here. 

In  the  S.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  (d.  1514), 
by  Giovanni  da  Nola. 

From  the  S.  transept  a  door  leads  into  a  portion  of  the  older  church, 
which  also  contains  some  interesting  monuments^  particularly  that  of  the 
Rota  family,  by  Qiovanni  da  Nola.  Here  also  is  the  side-entrance  men- 
tioned at  p.  45. 

The  High  Altab,  adorned  with  Florentine  mosaic,  is  by  Fnawaga^  1632. 

In  ttie  N.  Tbamskpt,  above  the  chapel  of  the  Pignatelli,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Giovanni  di  Durazzo  (d.  1323)  and  Filippo  di  Taranto  (d.  1335), 
sons  of  Gharles  U.,  with  a  long  inscription  in  leonine  verse. 

N.  AiSLB.  The  Bth  Ghapel  (S.Miuria  della  Neve^  contains  above  the  altar  a 
beautiful  '^Alto-relief  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  attended  bv  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  the  best  work  of  Qiovanni  da  Nola^  executed  in  1536.  Here,  to 
the  right,  is  also  the  monument  of  the  poet  Giambattista  Marini  of  Naples 
(d.  1^),  well  known  for  his  bombastic  style,  with  a  bust  by  Bartolommeo 
Viscontini.  •—  7th  Ghapel,  of  the  Ruffo  Bagnara  family:  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Gatharine,  by  Leonardo  da  Pittoja;  I6th  cent,  tomb  of  the  Tomacelli 
family.  —  6th  Ghapel :  tombs  of  the  Garafa.  —  5th  Ghapel :  of  the  Andrea. 

—  4th  Ghapel :  tombs  of  the  Rota  family,  with  a  ''Statue  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Qiovanni  da  Nola^  as  a  monument  to  the  poet  Bernardino  Rota 
(d.  1575),  with  figures  of  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  by  Domenico  d^Auria  (1600). 

—  3rd  Ghapel:  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  by  Scipione  Qaetano;  to  the  left: 
tomb  of  Antonio  Garafa,  sumamed  Malizia  (d.  1438).  —  2nd  Ghsipel,  in  the 
bad  taste  of  the  17th  cent. :  the  miracle-working  Madonna  di  S.  Andrea.  — 
1st  Ghapel,  to  the  left,  by  the  entrance  (S.  Stefano) :  Ghrist  crowning  Joseph, 
by  Ltica  Giordano:  on  the  lateral  walls  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  a 
Flemish  master;  Holy  Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

In  the  adjacent  monastery  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas  lived  in  1272 
as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  which  was  then  founded, 
and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  the 
king  himself.  His  cell,  now  a  chapel,  and  his  lecture-room  still  exist.  The 
monastery  is*  now  occupied  by  various  public  offices.  The  Accademia  Pon- 
taniana^  founded  in  1471  by  the  learned  Giovanni  PontanOy  also  meets  here. 

Ascending  tbe  Vico  Mezzocannone,  whicli  leads  to  the  S.  from 
S.  Domenico,  and  then  following  the  Vlcoletto  Mezzocannone,  the 
third  cross-street  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  GloYanni 
Maggiore,  in  which  rises  the  church  of  8,  Giovanni  Maggiore  (Pi. 
F,  5),  recently  entirely  rebuilt  in  consequence  of  a  collapse.  The 
adjacent  chapel  of  8.  Qiovanni  de'  Pappacoda  possesses  a  handsome 
Gothic  portal  dating  from  1415.  —  The  small  church  of  8.  Maria 
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delta  PieUt  de*  Scmgri^  commonly  called  La  Cappella  Saiuev^ro  (PI. 
F,  4),  is  now  closed  and  difflcnlt  of  access,  owing  to  the  demolition 
of  the  Palazzo  Sansevero,  to  which  it  belonged  as  the  burial-place 
of  the  Sangio  di  Sanseyero  family.  The  marble  works  in  this 
chapel — Dead  Christ  enveloped  in  a  winding-sheet,  Cecilia  Gaetani, 
wife  of  Antonio  di  Sangro,  as  Pudioitia,  and  the  *Man  in  the  Net', 
by  Giuseppe  Sammartino,  Ant.  Conradini,  and  Fran.  Qneirolo,  — 
exhibit  all  the  bad  taste  of  18th  cent,  art,  its  tricky  eifects  with 
transparent  garments,  its  artificiality,  etc.,  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  a  high  degree  of  technical  finish. 

We  now  return  to  the  Largo  S.  Domenico  (p.  45),  and  proceed 
to  the  N.E.  by  the  Strada  Nilo  and  by  the  Strada  S.  Biagio  de'  Librai 
(p.  48)  farther  on.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  8.  Angelo  a  Nilo 
(PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1385;  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the 
*l)fonument  of  the  founder  Cardinal  Brancacci  (d.  1427),  by  Dona^ 
UUo  and  Miehelozzo ,  who  have  here  blended  the  Gothic  mon- 
umental character  with  the  new  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Strada  dbll'  Uniybbsita  (formerly  8.  Salvaiofe;  the 
second  street  from  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico  to  the  right)  descends 
hence  to  the  right  to  the  not  far  distant  — 

Uniyenity  (PI.  F,  4 ;  Begia  Vniversith  degU  Studi)^  founded  in 
1224  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  reconstituted  in  1780,  and  removed 
in  1780  to  the  Jesuits'  CoUege,  which  was  built  in  1605.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  possesses  five  faculties,  about 
100  professorial  chairs,  a  library,  and  natural  history  collections  of 
which  the  mineralogical  is  the  most  valuable.  In  the  court  is  a 
fine  bust  of  Giac.  Leopardl  (see  p.  91).  It  is  attended  by  upwards 
of  4000  students.  The  library,  on  the  upper  floor,  to  the  right,  is 
open  from  9  to  3  daily  (librarian,  Comm,  Minervint).  The  Court 
contains  a  few  busts  and  the  statues  of  Pietro  della  Vigna,  chan- 
cellor of  Frederick  II.,  Thomas  Aquinas,  G.  B.  Yico,  and  Giordano 
Bruno,  erected  in  1863.  An  extensive  new  University  Building  in 
the  new  quarter  near  the  Beclusorlo  (p.  41)  is  planned. 

Leaving  the  university  and  proceeding  in  a  straight  direction, 
we  reach  the  richly  decorated  church  of  88. 86y6rixio  e  8o8io  (PI.  G, 
4),  In  the  Piazza  S.  Marcellino,  built  by  Mormandi  in  1490. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Corentio^  who  is  interred  here. 
bv  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy.  The  choir-stalls,  dating  from  the  end  ox 
the  15tb  cent.,  are  beautifully  carved.  Adjoining  the  choir  to  the  right  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Sanseverini,  containing  three  monuments  of  three  bro- 
thers, who  were  poisoned  by  their  uncle  in  1516,  works  of  Oiovanni  da 
Ifoia.  In  a  ehrael  near  the  choir,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
historian  Carlo  Troya  (d.  1868).  In  the  17.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Admiral  Vincenzo  Carafa  (d.  1611)  and  the  Duca  Francesco  de  Hormilis 
(d.  164^.  The  2nd  chapel  in  the  K.  aisle  contains  an  altar-piece  by  An- 
drea da  Salerno,  in  six  sections,  representing  the  Madonna  with  St.  Jus- 
tina  and  /oha  the  Baptist.  By  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  in  the  second 
room,  the  *Tomb  of  a  child,  Andrea  Bonifacio,  ascribed  to  Giov.  da  Nola ; 
opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Giambattista  Cicara,  by  the  same  master,  both  with 
inscriptions  by  Sannaaaro. 
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The  monastery  connected  with  this  ohnich  has  since  1818  been 
the  depository  of  the  Archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  axe  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Frescoes  and  paintin(pi  by  Corenxio 
adorn  the  interior.  The  40,000  parchment  MSS.  (the  oldest  of 
which  are  in  Greek)  date  from  703  onwards,  and  include  the 
Norman,  Hohenstaufen,  Angevin,  Aragonese,  and  Spanish  periods. 
The  documents  of  the  Angevin  period,  380,000  in  number,  form  no 
fewer  than  378  volumes.  (Permission  to  inspect  them  must  be 
obtained  from  the  director  of  the  Archives,  the  historian  Comm. 
Bart.  Capasso.')  —  The  entrance  to  the  cloisters  is  by  a  gateway 
to  the  right  in  the  street  ascending  to  the  left  of  the  church.  The 
custodian's  office  is  immediately  to  the  left.  The  walls  of  the  cloisters 
are  adorned  with  nineteen  F&bscoss,  unfortunately  much  damaged 
and  of  late  badly  restored,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Benedict.  They  are  generally  ascribed  to  Lo  Zingaro  and  his 
supposed  pupils,  the  Don%tUi  and  Simonc  Papa^  but  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Gavalcaselle  assign  them  to  a  painter  of  Umbro  -  Florentine 
origin.  The  best  of  the  series  is  that  in  grisaille  representing  the 
youthful  saint  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  his  father  and  nurse.  The 
others  were  probably  executed  by  assistants.  (Best  light  in  the 
forenoon.)  In  the  open  space  in  the  centre  Is  a  fine  plane-tree 
which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Benedict,  and  on  which 
a  fig-tree  is  grafted. 

Returning  to  the  principal  street  (p.  47),  the  continuation  of 
which  is  called  the  Stbada  S.  Biaoio  db'  Librai  (PI.  F,  6,  4),  we 
pass  the  Monte  di  Ptetd,  or  public  loan-establishment,  on  the  right, 
and  several  churches  and  palaces  of  little  importance.  After  about 
Y4  M.  our  street  is  crossed  by  the  broad  Via  del  Duomo  (p.  52),  the 
left  branch  of  which  runs  to  the  N.  to  the  Strada  de'  Tribunal!, 
which  leads  straight  to  the  Gastel  Capuano  mentioned  below. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  S.  Biagio,  which  after  5  min. 
divides :  to  the  right  the  Strada  S.  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  leads  to  the 
Porta  Nolana  (p.  39) ;  to  the  left  is  the  Strada  dell'  Annunziata  with 
the  Church  of  the  Annnnziata  (PI.  H,  4),  erected  in  1757-82  by  L. 
Vanvitelli  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  dating  from  Robert  the 
Wise  (frescoes  by  Corenzio ;  tomb  of  the  notorious  Queen  Johanna  II., 
d,  14o5).  —  Adjoining  is  the  large  Casa  dei  TrovateUi^  or  Found- 
lings' Home,  shown  by  special  permission  only.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  niche  (now  built  up)  in  which  formerly  worked  the 
'ruota'  or  wheel  on  which  the  foundlings  were  placed.  Now  the 
children  are  received  inside  the  institution  and  the  names  of  the 
parents  ascertained.  Boys  remain  in  the  home  until  7  years  old; 
girls,  if  unmarried,  frequently  spend  their  entire  life  here,  working 
as  sempstresses,  servants,  etc.  (their  embroidery  is  noted).  The 
income  of  the  home,  which  is  admirably  managed,  is  about 
400,000  francs.  It  is  the  popular  custom  to  visit  this  home  on 
April  24th  and  25th.  —  The  Strada  dell'  Annunziata  ends  a  little 
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farther  on  in  the  Strada  Maddalena,  which  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
piazza  immediately  within  the  Porta  Gapuana.  On  our  right  here  is 
the  gate  (see  below) ;  opposite  us  is  the  church  of  S,  Caterina  a  For- 
meUOf  with  a  dome  constructed  in  1523 ;  and  on  our  left  is  the  — 

OmMI  Capwuio  (PI.  Qf  3),  usually  called  La  Viearia^  found- 
ed by  William  I.  and  completed  by  Frederick  II.  in  1231  from  a 
design  by  Fueeto,  once  the  principal  residence  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
kings,  and  occasionally  that  of  the  Anjous.  In  1540  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  (p.  81)  transferred  the  diiferent  courts  of  justice  to  this  pal- 
ace, where  they  remain  to  this  day.  A  visit  to  some  of  these  courts 
affords  the  trayeller  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Neapolitan  national  character.  A  prison  of  evil  repute  was 
formerly  situated. below  the  criminal  court.  The  chief  entrance  is 
on  the  other  side,  opposite  the  Strada  de'  Tribunal!  (p.  50). 

The  *Porta  Capnaaa  (PI.  H,  3).  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
about  1484,  was  designed  by  the  Florentine  Qiuliano  da  Af atano, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  gateways  in  existence.  On  the 
entry  of  Charles  Y.  in  1535  it  was  restored  and  decorated  with 
sculptures  on  the  outside  by  Oiovanni  da  Nola,  Like  most  of  the 
other  gateways  at  Naples,  it  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  round  towers. 

Past  the  outside  of  this  gate  runs  the  Corao  Oarihaldi  (PI.  H,  8, 4), 
wbich  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  41).  Near 
tbe  gate  is  the  station  of  the  branch-line  to  Nola-Baiano  (PI.  H,  3 ; 
p.  172),  close  beside  which  is  the  station  for  the  Aversa  and  Gai- 

▼ano  line  (see  p.  23). 

OntsldA  the  Porta  Gftpuaaa  stretcb  the  yerdant  and  fertile  PaduU  (i.e. 
paludi  or  nutrshes),  a  district  about  90  »a.  H.  in  area,  tbe  kitchen-garden 
of  Kaples,  in  which  crops  tacceed  each  other  in  continnoua  rotation  all  the 
year  round.  About  */4  M.  beyond  tiie  gate  the  tramway  (p.  23)  ends,  oppo- 
site tbe  extensire  Skmghter  HoutA,  at  the  -- 

*Oaaipo  Santo  Hnovo,  laid  oat  in  1838,  adjoining  the  hill  called  Poggio 
Reale.  From  the  lower  entrance  the  principal  avenue  leads  to  a  rectan- 
gular spaee,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  chief  Neapolitan  families.  Far- 
ther up  the  principal  avenue  is  the  Church,  in  which  a  solemn  service  is 
held  on  All  Souls*  Day  (Hov.  2ndi  ^Giorno  dei  Morti').  Through  the  open 
doorway  we  enter  the  colonnaded  Atrium  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  eentre 
of  which  is  a  colossal  Statue  o/Beligion^  by  Angelini.  The  cemetery  con- 
tains numerous  chapels  erected  by  guilds  and  societies,  many  of  them  in 
the  shape  of  temples.  These  consist  of  two  apartments,  in  the  lower  of 
which  the  bodies  are  buried  for  about  18  months,  until  they  are  com- 
pletely parched  (not  decayed)  through  the  action  of  the  tufa  soil.  They 
are  then  removed  to  the  upper  apartment  and  placed  in  niches  covered  with 
marble  slabs. 

Leaving  the  cemetery  by  the  principal  gate  we  reach  the  road  from 
the  Beclusorio  (p.  41).  In  this  road,  a  few  yards  farther  on,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Oimitaro  delta  Fieldy  or  burial-ground  of  the  poor,  opened  in  1838. 
This  cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  resembles  a  huge  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  centre  stands  a  Pietii  in  marble,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  a  chapeL 

The  well-kept  Protestant  Cemetery  {CtmiOro  FroteetanU;  PI.  H,  2) 
lies  on  the  road  to  the  Gampo  Santo  Vecchio,  about  >/«  ".  from  tbe 
Porta  Capuana.  (Visitors  ring  at  the  gate,  »/«  fr.)  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  names  observed  here  are  English,  German,  and  American 
(among  others  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  mathematician,  d.  1872). 
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Starting  from  the  piazza  within  the  Porta  Gapnana,  and  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  chnrch  of  S.  Gaterina  (p.  49),  "we  now  follow 
the  Stbada  Gabbomaba  (PL  G,  3),  which  leads  in  8  min.  to  the 
Strada  Foria  (p.  41).  On  the  right,  at  the  point  where  the  street 
narrows,  a  broad  flight  of  45  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  — 

8.  Oiovaimi  a  Oarbonara  (PI.  G,  3),   erected  in  1344,  and 

enlarged  by  King  Ladislans.     Entrance  by  a  side-door. 

The  *Jf<mument  of  King  Laditkmt  (d.  1414),  considered  the  mMter- 
piece  of  Andrea  Cicdonet  erected  by  Johanna  II.,  the  hinges  tUter,  ttands  at 
the  back  of  the  high-altar,  and  is  of  very  imposing  general  effect,  as  well 
as  carefully  executed  in  the  details.  Above  is  the  eqaestrian  statue  of 
Ladislans ;  in  a  recess  below,  a  tarcopkagos  with  the  kmg  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  receiying  the  benediction  of  a  bishop  (in  reference  to  the  removal 
of  the  excommunication  under  which  the  king  lay  at  his  death)}  under- 
neath ,  Ladislaus  and  Johanna  \  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  statues 
which  represent  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  altar  was  restored  in  1746. 

The  Cappklla  dkl  8olb,  behind  thia  monument,  contains  the  *Tomb 
of  the  Grand  Seneschal  Sergianni  CaraceiolOy  the  favourite  of  Johanna  11., 
murdered  in  1^2,  also  by  Ciccione.  It  was  erected  by  his  son  Trojano, 
and  reveals  traces  of  the  dawn  of  the  Benadssance.  Inscription  by  Lortngo 
Valla.  The  frescoes,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary,  are  by  Leonardo  di 
Bisttccio  of  Milan  (about  1450),  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  Giotto.  —  The 
Chapkl  of  the  Caracciolo  Rosbo,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a  circular 
temple  erected  and  ornamented  in  1516-57  from  the  designs  of  Oirokano 
Santacroce,  contains  statues  by  Oiop.  da  Nola^  CHrol.  Santaeroee,  and  Pietro 
della  Plata  (altar-reliefs),  and  the  monuments  of  Galeazzo  to  the  left,  and  Go- 
lantonio  Caracciolo  opposite,  by  ScUla  and  Dom.  d'AuruA  respectively.  —  The 
Sacbistt  contains  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ  by  Viuarv, 
1546  (much  injured).  —  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  from  the 
church  is  a  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  a  handsome  statue  executed  in  1571.  — 
On  the  same  side,  farther  on,  is  a  large  altaur  in  the  form  of  a  chapel, 
called  the  *Ghapsi.  op  St.  John  the  Evanoklist,  with  good  Renaissance 
sculptures  of  the  15th  cent.,  renewed  in  1619  by  Al,  Mirdbollo,  —  The  above 
list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  interesting  monuments  in  the  church. 

The  CoNoaxaAzioNX  nx  S.  Monica  (open  on  Sunday  mornings  only), 
with  a  separate  entrance  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
church,  contains  the  monuioient  of  Prince  FeMinando  di  Sanseverino  by 
Andreas  de  FkHrentia. 

Near  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  was  once  the  arena  for  gladiator- 
combats,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Johanna  I.  and  King  Andreas, 
Petrarch  was  a  horror-stricken  spectator. 

We  now  return  to  the  Gastel  Capnano  (p.  49). 

From  the  Piazza  de*  Tribunali,  opposite  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Gastel  Capnano,  the  busy  Stbada  de'  Tbibunali  (PI.  F,  G, 
3,  4)  leads  in  a  nearly  W.  direction  towards  the  Toledo.  Follow- 
ing this  street,  we  pass  (on  the  left)  the  Gothic  entrance  of  the 
Oapedale  della  Pace,  and  soon  reach  the  small  piazza  of  8.  Oennaro 
on  the  right,  the  column  in  which  was  erected  after  the  appalling 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1631  (p.  114)  to  commemorate  the  suc- 
cour rendered  by  St.  Januarius.  On  the  summit  is  the  bronze 
figure  of  the  saint  by  Finelli. 

We  next  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  cathedral  (principal  entrance 
in  the  new  Via  del  Duomo,  see  p.  52). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  G,  3),  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Januarhu 
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(S.  Qeniuiio),  was  began  in  1272  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjon  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Neptnne,  eontlnned  by  Charles  11.  after  1294, 
and  completed  by  Kobert,  grandson  of  the  founder,  in  1314.  It  is 
in  the  French-Gothlo  style,  with  lofty  towers  and  pointed  arches. 
The  freely  modernised  principal  fa^de  of  1299,  the  portal  of  which 
dates  from  1407,  is  at  present  undergoing  restoration,  and  is  being 
provided  with  towers.  In  1456  the  church  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Alphonso  I.  During 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  underwent  frequent  alterations  and 
restorations,  but  it  still  retains  many  of  its  original  characteristics. 
The  edifice  is  a  basilica,  the  aisles  of  which  haye  a  €h>thle  vaulting. 

*lBterior.  The  ceiling-paintings  of  the  Nayb  are  by  SanUifede  (the  square 
ones)  and  Yineemo  da  Forti  (oval);  the  frescoes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  walls  are  by  JAiea  Oiordano  and  his  pupils.  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Chryso- 
stom  are  by  Solimena.  Over  the  principal  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  (1.) 
Charles  I.  of  Ai^ou  and  (r.)  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hungary,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  wife  Clementia,  a  daughter  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
restored  by  the  viceroy  Olivares  in  1599.  Above  the  side-doors  are  paint- 
ings by  Vasari  (1546),  representing  David  playing  the  harp,  and  the 
patron-saints  of  Kaples;  the  heads  are  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  other 
members  of  the  Farnese  family. 

The  9rd  chapel  in  the  8.  Aislx  is  the  *Chapel  of  St.  Janaarius  (adm. 
8-12).  commonly  known  as  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent large  brazen  doors.  On  the  right  and  left  are  two  lofty  columns 
of  greenish  marble,  and  above  is  the  inscription :  ^Divo  Januario,  e  fame, 
hello,  peste,  ac  Vesuvi  igne  mira  ope  sanguinis  erepta  l^eapolis,  civi 
patrono  vindici.'*  The  chapel,  though  its  erection  was  vowed  during 
the  plague  in  1527,  was  not  built  until  1606-87,  from  Fr.  Grimaldi*$ 
designs  and  at  a  cost  of  a  million  ducats  (about  225,(XX)<.)*  The  interior 
of  the  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  is  richly  decorated 
with  gold  and  marble,  and  contains  eight  altars,  forty-two  columns  of 
broccatello,  magnificent  doors,  five  oil-paintings  on  copper  by  DomeniehinOt 
and  several  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Januarius.  The  first  four  repre- 
sentaUons,  however,  alone  (tomb  of  the  saint  \  his  martyrdom ;  resuscitation 
of  a  youth ;  sick  persons  healed  by  oil  from  a  lamp  which  had  hung  before 
the  tomb  of  the  saint)  are  entirely  by  DomenichinOy  who  along  with  Ottido 
Reni  and  Lanfranco,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  their  jealous  Neapolitan 
rivals,  Spagnoletto  and  Corenzio,  abandoned  the  task  of  painting  the  dome. 
—  The  Sacristy  of  the  Tesoro  contains  pictures  by  Stanfioni  and  Luea 
Oiordano ;  a  costly  collection  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  sacred  vessels ; 
the  silver  bust  of  St.  Januarius,  executed  for  Charles  n.  In  1806 ;  forty-five 
other  busts  in  silver  of  the  patron-ssints  of  the  city,  and  other  valuable 
relics.  —  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar,  which  is  adorned  with  a 
carefully  covered  relief  in  silver  representing  the  arrival  of  the  sainfs 
remains,  are  preserved  two  vessels  containing  the  Blood  of  8t.  Januariw, 
Bishop  of  Benevento.  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian  in  805 
(comp.  p.  95).  The  liquefactton  of  the  blood ,  which ,  according  to  the 
legend,  took  place  for  the  first  time  when  the  body  was  brought  to  Kaples 
by  Bishop  St.  Severus  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  festival  of  Kaples  and  takes  place  three  times  annually  during 
several  successive  days  (1st  Saturday  in  Hay,  in  the  evening,  19th  Sept., 
and  16th  Dec,  between  9  and  10  a.  m.).  According  as  the  liquefaction  is 
rapid  or  slow  it  is  considered  a  good  or  evil  omen  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Travellers  hy  applying  to  the  Sagrestano  may  often  secure  a  good  place 
near  the  altar  during  the  solemnity. 

In  the  S.  aisle,  farther  on,  is  the  Gappbixa  Bbancia  (the  5th),  which 
contains  the  handsome  tomb  of  Cardinal  Carbone  fd.  1405)  by  Ant,  Ba- 
hoeeio.  —  In  the  8.  Tbansbpy  is  the  chapel  of  the  Caraccioli ,  with  the 
monament  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Oaraeeiolo  (d.  1968). 

4* 
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At  the  back  of  the  transept,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Cafpbxxa  Mimotoli  (fee  to  custodian  30  c.)t  in  the  Qothie  style,  the  upper 
part  adorned  with  paintings  by  Tomnuuo  degli  Stefani  in  tiie  13th  cent, 
(frequently  retouched),  the  lower  part  by  an  unknown  master;  over  the 
principal  altar,  monument  of  Card.  Arrigo  Minutoli  (d.  1412),  with  a 
relief  of  the  Virgiik  and  Apostles ;  other  tombs  of  the  14Uk  and  16th  cent.; 
triptych  of  the  Trinity  on  the  altar  to  the  left,  a  good  early  Sienese  work ; 
portraits  of  the  Minutoli  (1410-62)  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  —  The 
adjoining  Gappkli.a  Toooa  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenas,  one  of  the 
ilrst  bishops  of  Ksples. 

Beneath  the  high-altar  (staircase  to  the  right,  with  brazen  doors  {  fee 
30  c.)  is  the  richly  decorated  Ck>NFES8io,  or  crypt,  with  ancient  columns  and 
beautiful  marble  covering,  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Januarius.  The 
tasteful  ornamentation,  by  Tomato  MdMto  of  Ck>mo  (1504),  should  be 
remarked.  Facing  the  shrine,  to  the  left,  is  the  kneeliiM;  figure  of  Car- 
dinal Oliviero  Carafa,  who  erected  the  chapel  in  1492-1606,  probably  also 
by  Jfalvito.  —  Fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  by  JDomenichinOy  the 
Adoration  of  the  Angels. 

The  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Capece  Galeota,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
contains  a  painting  of  Christ  between  St.  Januarius  and  St.  Athanasius, 
15th  century. 

In  the  jS.  Tsanskpt,  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  are  the  tombs  of  (r.) : 
Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254  at  Kaples),  erected  by  the  Archbishop  Umberto  di 
Montorio  in  1318 ,  restored  in  the  16th  cent. ;  Andreas,  King  of  Hungary, 
who  was  murdered  by  his  queen  Johanna  I.  at  Aversa,  as  the  inscription 
records :  ^Andrese  Caroli  Uberti  Pannonise  regis  f.  Neapolitanorum  regi 
Joannee  uxoris  dolo  et  laqueo  necato  Ursi  Hinutill  pietate  hie  recondito' ; 
(1.) :  Pope  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli  of  Ifaples ;  d.  1696). 

In  the  K.  Aislb,  next  the  transept,  is  the  Cappella  de**  Seripandi, 
adorned  with  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fietro  Perugino  (?;  1460).  — 
We  next  reach  the  entrance  to  Santa  Bestituta  (see  below).  —  In  the  2nd 
chapel :  Entombment,  a  relief  by  Giovanni  da  Nola ;  above  it,  Unbelief  of 
Thomas,  a  painting  by  Marco  da  Biena.  —  In  the  vicinity  (in  the  nave)  is 
the  Font,  an  ancient  basin  of  green  basalt,  with  Bacchanalian  thyrsi  and  masks. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  left,  and  entered  from  it  by  a  door 
in  the  left  aisle  (when  closed,  fee  Vs  fr.),  is  the  cburch  of  *8aBta  Kaati- 
tuta,  a  basilica  with  pointed  arches ,  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  to  which  it  is  probably  indebted  for  the  ancient  Corinthian 
columns  in  the  nave.  This  was  the  cathedral  of  Naples  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  larger  church.  The  foundation,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Constantino  the  Great,  dates  from  the  7th  century.  When  the  cathedral 
was  built  this  church  was  shortened,  and  in  the  17th  cent,  it  was  restored. 
In  the  Chapel  S.  Maria  del  Principio,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  a  *Mo- 
salc  of  the  Virgin  with  St.  Januarius  and  Sta.  Bestituta,  restored  in  1322, 
and  considered  the  earliest  in  Kaples ;  whence  the  name  'del  Principio'*.  On 
the  lateral  walls  two  remarkable  bas-reliefs  from  an  altar-screen,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  8th  cent.,  each  in  fifteen  compartments  *,  to  the  left,  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph ;  to  the  right  above,  St.  Januarius,  then  Samson ;  beneath, 
St.  George.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  the  ^Virgin  with  St.  Michael 
and  Sta.  Bestituta,  by  Silvestro  Buono  (?),  a  good  work  of  a  mixed  Um- 
brian  and  Neapolitan  style  (forged  inscription;  painted  after  1600).  On 
the  entrance-wall  is  the  monument  of  Al.  o.Mazsocchi,  the  epigrapbist. — 
The  chapel  8.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  (closed)  to  the  right,  formerly  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  church,  dates  from  the  6th  cent.,  though  an  inscription 
to  the  right  of  the  door  describes  it  as  having  been  built  by  Constantine 
in  343.  The  small  dome  is  adorned  with  old,  but  frequently  restored 
mosaics  (7th  cent.)  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  etc. 

The  principal  facade  of  the  cathedral  (portal,  see  p.  51),  which 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  looks  towards  the  new  and  broad 
Via  dbl  Duoho  (PI.  P,  G,  3,  4),  a  street  diverging  from  the  Strada 
Foria  (p.  41)  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Toledo.    Many 
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of  the  densely  packed  houses  of  the  old  town  were  demolished  to 
make  way  for  this  street,  which  extends  down  to  the  sea. — Adjoining 
the  cathedral,  on  the  right  as  we  leave  the  church,  is  the  extensive 
ArehUpiicopdl  Palace  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  the  13th  cent,  and  en- 
tirely restored  by  Cardinal  Fllomarino  in  1647.  The  principal  facade 
looks  to  the  Piazza  Donna  Begina. 

In  the  Str.  Anticaglia  (PI.  F,  6,  3)  are  two  arches  of  an  ancient 
Theatre,  once  apparently  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Nero  appeared  as  an  actor. 

On  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Dnomo  is  the  FalAuo  Cuomo  (PI. 
G,  4),  an  imposing  early-Benaissance  building  of  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent.,  erected  for  Ang.  Como,  probably  by  Florentine  artists.  The 
original  site  being  in  the  line  of  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  the  palace 
was  taken  down,  the  stones  being  marked,  and  was  carefully  re- erect- 
ed here  in  1882-86,  and  opened  as  the  Muaeo  Civico  Filangieri^ 
presented  to  the  town  by  Prince  Oaetano  FiLangieri  (d.  1892).  Adm., 
see  p.  29 ;  closed  in  summer.  The  detailed  catalogue  also  contains 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  palace  and  museum. 

The  large  veftibole  on  the  Oround  Floors  adorned  with  mosaics  by 
Salriati  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains  antiques  and  weapons, 
including  an  Aragonese  breech-loading  field-piece  of  the  16th  century.  — 
A  winding  staircase  ascends  to  the  First  Floor^  which  forms  a  tasteful 
exhibition-hall,  with  a  gallery  lighted  from  above.  Here  are  artistie 
weapons  of  the  16-18th  cent.,  two  Italian  chests  of  the  16th  cent.,  gems, 
enamels  (in  Case  xxy,  Vob.  1033,  1026  are  by  Jean  III.  Penieaud^  the  chiet 
Limoges  master),  and  about  60  paintings.  Among  the  last  are:  "^1^. 
Bern.  Luini,  Madonna  with  the  donor,  a  lady  of  the  Bentivoglio  family ^ 
1466.  Bern,  lionini  (?),  Kadonnaj  Pordenone,  Descent  from  the  Gross } 
SpagnoUUOy  1440.  St.  Kary  of  Egypt,  1456.  Head  of  John  the  Baptist  •,  aan- 
dro  Botticelli,  Portrait  (wronely  attributed  to  Dom.  OhirktndaJo)\  1469. 
J.  van  Effci  (?j,  Madonna;  1446.  Van  Dyck,  Crucifixion;  and  olher  Nether- 
landish works.  —  In  the  gallery  are  some  fine  Italian  majolicas,  porce- 
lain from  Capodimonte,  etc.;  silver  vessels. 

We  now  return  to  the  Strasa  de'  Tsibunali.  After  a  few  paces, 
we  observe  the  small  Piazza  Oerolomini  on  the  right,  with  the  church 
of  S.  Silippo  Heri  (PI.  G,  3),  or  de  GeroUmini,  erected  in  1592- 
1619,  in  a  rich  baroque  style. 

Over  the  principal  OKtrance:  Christ  and  the  money-changers,  a  large 
fresco  by  Luca  Giordano;  high-altar-piece  by  Giovanni  Bernardino  aiciliano; 
lateral  paintings  by  Corenzio.  The  sumptuous  chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  contains  a  ceiling-fresco  by  Sofimena;  and  that 
of  St.  Francis  of  Aoalsi  (4th  chap,  to  the  left)  a  painting  by  GiUdo  Reni. 
Near  the  latter,  at  iiie  base  of  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  is  the  tombstone  of 
the  learned  Giambattista  Vico,  b.  at  17aples  1670,  d.  1744.  The  sacristy 
(entrance  to  the  left)  contains  (in  a  back-room)  paintings  by  Andrea  da 
Saiemo,  Corrode,  DomenieMno,  Balinii^eni,  Gvido  Rmi,  and  oUiers. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  situated  8.  Paolo  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  4), 
approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  built  in  1590  by  the 
Theatine  Qnmaldi  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  remained  in  eiiu  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688,  and  two  Oorinthia'' 
columns  with  part  of  the  architrave  are  still  to  be  seen.     T' 
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church  contains  nnmerons  decorations  in  marble,  and  paintings  by 
CorenziOf  StcmMioni,  Marco  da  Siena^  and  Solimena,  The  cloisters 
(entrance  in  the  Strada  S.  Paolo  14)  are  borne  by  twenty-two  ancient 
granite  columns.  During  the  Roman  period  this  was  the  central 
point  of  the  city. 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  S.  Paolo,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  to  the  left,  stands  the  church  of  S.  Lorenao 
rPl.  G,  4),  begun  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  in 
1266,  to  commemorate  his  yictory  over  King  Manfred  at  Benevento 
(p.  205),  and  completed  by  Robert  I.  in  1324.  The  site  is  that  of 
the  ancient  Bcuilica  AuguatalU.  The  portal  and  the  choir  only  are 
of  the  Gothic  period,  the  nave  haying  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  the  16th  century.  The  choir,  with  its  ambulatory  and  garland 
of  chapels  in  the  northern  style,  was  probably  designed  by  a 
French  architect.   The  belfry  beside  the  church  dates  from  1487. 

*lHTBBroB.  The  large  picture  over  the  chief  entranee,  Jesus  and 
St.  Francis,  is  by  Vinetiuo  Corto.  —  The  Coronation  of  King  Robert  by 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  with  a  predella  (signed),  in  the  7th  chapel  to  the  right 
is  by  Bimone  di  Martino  of  Siena.  —  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  chapel 
of  that  saint  in  the  lA.  transept,  on  a  gold  ground,  and  St.  Francis  as  tiie 
founder  of  his  Order  (ascribed  to  Zingaro),  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in 
the  S.  transept ,  both  show  traces  of  Flemish  influence.  The  three  statues 
of  St.  Francis,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  *lteliefs  on  the  high- 
altar  are  by  Qiwanni  da  Ifola  (1478).  —  In  the  ambulatory  behind  the 
high-altar ,  entering  to  the  right,  are  the  monuments  of:  (1)  Catherine  of 
Austria ,  nrst  wife  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria  (d.  1323) ,  with  a  pyra- 
midal canopy  and  adorned  with  mosaics;  (2)  Johanna  di  Durazzo,  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Durazzo ,  and  her  husband  Robert  of  Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  of  iK>ison  on  the  same  day,  20Ch  July,  1387;  below  are  three  Virtues, 
above  them  two  angels  drawing  aside  the  curtain.  Then,  in  a  closed  space : 
(3)  Mary,  the  young  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  killed  at  Aversa  in  1347. 


By  the  entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  right,  are  the  tombstone  of  Ludovico 
the  naturaUst  OiambaitisU  della  Porta  (lDGO-1616). 


Aldemoresco  (d.  1%0),  by  Baboccio  (1414),  and  (in  the  pavement)  that  of 


The  monastery  connected  with  the  church,  now  used  as  barracks, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities,  a  fact  recalled  by  the 
coloured  arms  of  the  different  Sedili,  or  quarters  of  the  town,  whidi  are 
still  above  the  entrance  from  the  street.  In  1343  Petrarch  resided  in  this 
monastery ;  and  Boccaccio,  when  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  beheld  the 
beautiful  princess  whose  praises  he  has  sung  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Toledo,  to  the  left,  is  situated  8.  Pietro 
a  Maiella  (PI.  F,  4],  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  by  Giovanm  Pi- 
pino  di  BarUUa,  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.  (d.  1316 ;  his  tomb 
is  in  the  left  transept),  but  afterwards  altered.  In  the  adjacent 
monastery  is  established  the  Conierratoriom  of  Mosie  (B.  ColUgio  di 
Mu9iea)j  founded  in  1537,  which  has  sent  forth  a  number  of  cele- 
brated composers  (e.g.  Bellini),  and  was  long  presided  over  by  Mer- 
cadante.  A  number  of  valuable  MSS.  of  Paesiello,  Jomelli,  Pergo- 
lese,  and  other  eminent  masters  are  preserved  here.  The  adjoining 
Piazza  di  S.  Maria  di  Gostantinopoli  is  embellished  with  a  Statue 
of  JBeUtni.  —  Through  the  Porta  Alba  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dante 
on  the  Toledo  (see  p.  41). 
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lY.  TlMXnseum. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
Toledo ,  at  the  point  where  a  street  leading  to  the  Piazza  Gavour 
diverges  to  the  right  (comp.  p.  41 ;  1^4  M.  from  the  Piazza  del  Ple- 
biscito;  omnibus  and  tramway  thenoe,  see  pp.  22, 23,  steam-tram- 
way from  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele,  see  p.  23),  rises  the  — 

**Xiif  eo  Vaiioiuae  (PI.  £,  F,  3).  It  was  erected  in  1586  by  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Ossuna  as  a  cavalry-barrack,  and  in  1615  ceded  by 
Count  Lemos  to  the  university,  which  was  established  there  until 
1780,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Gesii  Yecchio.  Since  1790  it 
ha«  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  collection  of  antiquities 
and  pictures,  to  which  in  1816  Ferdinand  I.  gave  the  name  of 
Museo  Reale  Borbonico,  Here  are  united  the  collections  belonging 
to  the  crown,  the  Farnese  collection  from  Rome  and  Parma,  those 
of  the  palaces  of  Portici  and  Capodlmonte,  and  the  excavated  treas- 
ures of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stable,  and  Gumn.  These  united 
collections  now  form  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  the  Pompeian 
antiquities  and  objects  of  art  is  particular,  as  well  as  the  bronzes 
from  Herculaneum,  are  unrivalled,  t 

The  present  director  is  OiuUo  de  PetrOy  to  whose  predecessor 
Ohueppe  FioreUi  is  due  the  general  arrangement  of  the  museum 
as  it  now  stands.  Alterations  are,  however,  still  occasionally  made, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  absolutely  accurate  enumer- 
ation of  the  contents.  No  Catalogue  has  yet  been  published  except 
for  the  coins,  the  weapons,  and  the  inscriptions;  but  we  may 
mention  the  Complete  Handbook  to  the  Naples  Mtueum ,  which  has 
been  published  by  Dom.  Monaco,  the  conservator  of  the  museum, 
and  £.  Neville  Rolfe  (price  5  fr.;  smaller  edition  2^2  '^O* 

The  Entaanos  is  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Toledo  to  the 
Piazza  Gavour,  opposite  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  41). 
Admission,  see  p.  29.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up  at 
the  Oarderobej  to  the  left  in  the  gateway.  Tickets  are  obtained  on 
the  right.  The  officials,  some  of  whom  speak  French,  readily  give 
information. 

PermiMion  to  eopy  or  study,  whieh  i»  always  accorded  to  artists  and 
archseologiata  (comp.  p.  zxi)  is  obtained  at  the  Segreteria  (entered  by  the 
second  door,  on  the  third  floor;  public  entrance  to  the  library  on  the 
second  floor,  p.  73),  where  a  similar  permission  may  be  procured  for 
Pompeii  and  Pnstnm. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  general  arrangements :  -^ 

A.    Gbodnd  Floob  (comp.  Plan,  p.  70). 

Bight  Side :  Ancient  Frescoes  (p.  56)  \  beyond  them,  Inscriptions  and  several 
large  sculptures  (p.  69);  then  the  Can^va  Room;  BgypUan 
AntiqwiUM  (p.  60). 


i  The  following  letters  indicate  the  origin  of  the  different  6bject$i 
B,  Borgia  collection,  C.  Capua,  C.  A.  Amphitheatre  of  Capua,  Cu,  Cumas, 
F.  Farnese  collection,  H.  Herculaneum,  L.  Lucera,  M.  Minturnse,  N.  Naples, 
P.  Pompeii,  Fr.  PoxeuoU,  8,  Stabias. 
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Left  Side :     Ancient  Marble  JSUUues  (p.  61);  beyond  them,  the  Large  Bronzes 

(p.  6Q. 

B.  Enteesol. 

Right  Side:  Ancient  Frescoes  (p.  &9)xAneient  Terracottas  (p.  09). 
Left  Side:      Cumaean  AnHquiUee  (p.  70);  Renatuanee  Objects  (p.  70);  En- 
gravings  (p.  70). 

C.  XJppsB  Floob  (comp.  Plan,  p.  71). 

Right  Side:  Papyri  (v.  70);  Articles  of  Food  from  Pompeii  (p.  71);  Pictures 

(p.  71;  1st  section). 
Immediately  opposite:  Library  ^.  73). 
Left  Side:      Aneient  Olaes  (p.  73);  Oom«(p.74);  /H'cfuref  (p. 74 ;  Keapolitan 

and  foreign);  Museum  Santangelo  (p.  76)  and  Vases  ^.  76); 

amaU  Broneee  (p.  77) ;  Oold  and  Silver  Omamenta  emd  Gems 

(p.  78). 
The  following  description  begins  with  the  right  or  E.  side  of  each  floor. 

A.    Oroimd  Ploor. 

Leaying  the  entrsnee-gateway,  we  pass  through  a  glass-door, 
where  tickets  are  given  up,  into  a  large  Ybbtibvlb  with  sev- 
eral ancient  statues  from  the  Faraese  collection.  At  the  end  of 
the  vestibule  are  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  upper  floors  (pp.  70 
et  seq.).  —  The  following  are  the  most  interesting  statues  in  the 
vestibule :  On  the  right,  by  the  entrance,  Alexander  Severus ;  left, 
a  Melpomene  from  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  erroneously 
restored  as  Urania.  By  the  staircase,  right,  Flora ;  left.  Genius  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  At  each  of  the  two  doors  leading  to  the  court  are 
four  figures  with  the  toga;  by  the  staircase  two  river-gods. 

The  **CoUeetioii  of  AndLentFreteoes  (Affre$chi  Pompeicmi)  from 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stable,  etc.,  which  we  first  visit,  occupies 
the  right  half  of  the  groundfloor.  These  paintings  are  grouped  in 
accordance  with  their  subjects,  and  each  group  is  furnished  with 
a  Roman  numeral.  Their  state  of  preservation  of  course  varies 
greatly  (comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xxxix-xliil). 

I.  Room  (immediately  to  the  right  of  the  place  where  tickets  are 
given  up ;  Ist  door),  a  long  corridor :  Architectural  mural  decorations. 
Those  on  the  left  side,  the  farther  end,  and  the  farther  part  of  the 
right  wall  are  nearly  all  from  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 

II.  Room  :  Animals,  fruit,  still-life,  attributes  of  gods,  etc.  — 
We  now  return  through  the  1st  Room  to  the  principal  collection. 

The  following  rooms  contain  the  mythological  and  genre  re- 
presentations. Their  enumeration  is  in  the  order  denoted  by  the 
Roman  numerals  above,  on  the  walls. 

III.  Room  :  xv.  *Girl  gathering  flowers.  Two  heads  of  Medusa, 
xvl-xviii.  Sea-gods.  In  the  corner,  a  ^Nereid  on  a  sea-panther.  By 
the  window-wall,  Rape  of  Hylas  by  the  nymphs ;  Phryxus  and  Helle ; 
the  Three  Divisions  of  the  Globe  (figures).  Two  glazed  tables  exhibit 
a  well-arranged  collection  of  colours  found  at  Pompeii,  xx.  Sacrifice 
to  the  Lares :  In  the  centre  the  genius  of  the  family  sacrificing, 
while  a  servant  brings  the  swine  destined  as  the  offering ;  on  the 
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right  and  left,  two  Laies ;  two  serpents  on  the  altar  (comp.  p.  122). 

—  Beneath,  Bacchanalian  scenes.  —  xxi,  xxii.  Sacrifloe  to  Isis  and 
scenes  in  the  Bgyptian  style,  from  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  — 
In  the  passage  to  the  following  room :  xxIy.  Ulysses  carrying  off  the 
PaUadinm  from  Troy ;  nnder  it,  Scipio  and  the  dying  Sophonisha. 

—  In  the  second  passage :  xxvi.  *Medea  brooding  oyer  the  mnrder 
of  her  children ;  below,  Medea  with  her  children  and  their  tutor. 
Opposite :  xxtU.  Meleager  and  Atalante. 

lY .  Room  :  (1.)  xxTiii.  *Hercules  supported  by  Priapus  and 
Omphale.  xxtIU,  xxix.  Perseus  releasing  Andromeda,  xxx.  (be- 
low) Hercules,  Dejanira,  and  the  Centaur  Nessus.  xxxi.  ^Hercules 
finding  his  infant  son  Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind ;  the  dignified 
figure  on  the  rock  represents  Arcadia  in  Uie  guise  of  a  local  deity 
(from  Hercnlaneum).  Wounded  ifineas.  —  In  the  passage  to  the 
room  of  the  mosaics :  xxxii.  The  infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
snakes  sent  by  Juno,  xxxiii.  *Four  important  scenes  from  Hercula- 
neum :  Triumphant  actor,  with  his  mask  exhibited  as  a  votiye  offer- 
ing; Achilles  and  Antilochus  (or  Patrodus);  Concert;  Attiring  of  a 
bride.  Also  genre-scenes  from  Pompeii  (woman  painting,  etc.).  — 
xxxiy.  Admetus  and  Alcestis  receiying  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  — 
In  the  passage:  xxxy.  Comedy  scenes,  xxxyi.  Chastisement  of  Dirce 
(same  subject  as  the  Farnese  Bull,  p.  60).  Phiedra  and  Hippolytus. 
Cimon  nourished  from  the  breast  of  his  daughter  Pero.  —  xxxyii. 
*Theseus  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  xxxyiii.  Scenes  from 
the  forum  of  Pompeii :  in  the  centre.  School  (chastisement  of  a 
pupU) ;  Baker's  Shop ;  Small  caricature  of  iBneas,  Anc^ises,  and 
Ascanius,  represented  with  dogs'  heads ;  pensiye  maiden.  Seyeral 
admirable  busts  of  youthful  subjects,  two  of  which  (to  the  left), 
representing  a  Pompeian  baker  and  his  wife,  recur  more  than  once^ 
xxxix.  *Abduction  of  Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles.  ^Achilles 
being  taught  the  lyre  by  Chiron.  Ulysses  unrecognised  by  Penelope. 
Achilles  recognised  at  Scyros.  —  xl.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  who 
raises  her  hands  supplicating  assistance  from  Artemis,  yisible  among 
the  clouds.  *Orestes  and  Pylades  in  presence  of  Iphigenia  at 
Tauris.  —  Adjacent  to  this  room  is  the  — 

Y.  Room.  ^Moaaies,  In  the  centre,  on  the  fioor :  Fettered  lion 
amid  Cupids  and  Bacchanalian  figures ,  from  the  House  of  the 
Centaur  at  Pompeii  (p.  137).  —  On  the  entrance-wall,  by  the 
pillar :  Theseus  with  the  slain  Minotaur,  three  copies.  Farther  on, 
towards  the  window:  in  the  centre,  actor  trained  by  a  poet; 
aboye,  skull,  and  other  symbols,  found  on  a  table  in  a  triclinium 
at  Pompeii ;  on  the  left  and  right,  comedy  scenes  (by  Dioscurides  of 
Samoa,  according  to  the  inscription) ;  a  partridge ;  two  cocks  after 
the  fight.  —  Under  the  window:  Animals  of  Egypt  (which  served 
as  a  threshold  in  front  of  the  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander). 
Aboye,  two  doyes;  lion  and  tiger;  below  the  former,  Abduction 
(injured).  —  Farther  on,  wall  opposite  the  entrance:  ♦Genius  of 
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Antmnn  riding  on  a  lion ;  below,  *Oailand  with  masks ;  on  the  left, 
parrots ;  on  the  right,  a  wild  eat  with  a  partridge,  dneks,  and  flsh, 
all  excellent  mosaics  from  the  house  of  the  Fann  (p.  134);  in  the 
niches,  four  mosaic-pillars  from  Pompeii  (p.  139).  —  Farther  on,  a 
chained  dog  with  the  warning  ^Gaye  Oanem*  (from  the  threshold  of 
the  'House  of  the  Tragic  Poet',  p.  135).  —  Right  wall :  a  large  niche, 
probahly  intended  for  a  fountain ;  ahoTO  it,  Phryxus  and  Helle ; 
on  the  left,  the  Graces,  the  marriage  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite ; 
on  the  right,  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  —  We  now  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  which 
is  continued  through  the  passages  from  the  3rd  Room  to  the  6th, 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  other  side. 

YI.  Room  :  In  the  two  passages,  beginning  next  the  window  : 
xli-xllY.  Rope-dancing  Satyrs,  *HoYering  Centaurs,  *Dancing  Sa- 
tyrs and  Bacchantes,  etc.  —  Farther  on :  xlv.  ^Representations  of 
Cupid :  9180.  'Cupids  for  sale  1\  xlyi.  Marriage  of  Zephyrus  and 
Chlori8(Lat.  Flora),  xlrii.  The  Graces,  xlviii.  Diana  and  Endymion 
(repeated  seyeral  times) ;  Diana  with  a  bow,  in  a  pensiTe  attitude 
(pendant  to  the  'Girl  gathering  flowers*  in  Room  III).  —  By  the 
window  to  the  left :  xlix.  Yenus  and  Mars,  several  representations. 
Yenus  and  Cupids,  lii.  Triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus.  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  —  *liii.  Dancers  (Bacchantes). 

YII.  Room  :  Iviii-lix.  More  ancient  paintings  from  the  tombs  of 
RuTO,  Gnatia,  Psstum,  Capua :  iTiii.  Mercury  as  conductor  of  the 
dead.  Funeral  dance,  lix.  Samnite  warriors  in  full  armour,  from 
Psestum  (p.  166).  Gorgon  head  with  Messapian  inscription.  —  Ix. 
Narcissus  in  different  attitudes.  Ixi-lxiii  and  Ixt-IxtH.  Land- 
scapes from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabis.  IxTiii.  *Yulcan 
showing  Thetis  the  arms  of  Achilles  (twice).  Ixx.  Jupiter  crown- 
ed by  Yictoria.  Ixxi.  lo's  arrival  in  Egypt  (Egypt  being  re- 
presented by  Isis).  ^Jupiter  and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida.  lo  watched 
by  Argus.  Mercury  giving  the  Syrinx  to  Argus.  Ixxii.  Five'Drair- 
ings  on  Marble  (monochromatic)  from  Herculaneum :  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs ;  Old  man  drinking  and  a  girl  leaning  against  an  ass ;  La- 
tona  with  Niobe  and  other  women  of  Cadmus  playing  at  dice  (pur- 
porting to  be  by  Alexandres  of  Athens);  Scene  from  a  tragedy; 
two  warriors  in  a  chariot.  Similar  drawing  from  Pompeii :  Fragment 
of  a  representation  of  the  fate  of  Niobe  and  her  children. 

To  the  above  collection  belongs  a  corridor  (entered  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  or  by  the  3rd  door  in  the  great 
vestibule)  containing  ^OmameBtal  Paintings  (Affreaehi  oina- 
mentaU)  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  being  mural  decorations, 
some  of  them  with  raised  stucco  designs  and  reliefs.  They  are 
executed  with  taste  and  precision  and  deserve  careful  inspection. 
In  the  semicircular  space,  Ixxxii.  Yaluable  collection  of  decorative 
masks.    Pillar  with  paintings  from   the   'Fullonica*  at  Pompeii 

136),  showing  the  different  processes  of  the  handicraft.  The  owl 
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is  the  fymbol  of  Minerra,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  fullers.  Ixxxiy. 

^Fragments  of  a  wall  from  Herealaneain. 

Tha  two  large  eentral  glasa-doors  of  the  vestlbale  on  the  right  Mid 
left  lead  into  Codbts.  filled  with  reliefs ,  statues ,  and  architectural  frag- 
ments, many  of  which  deserve  the  notice  of  connoisseurs. 

The  two  parallel  long  rooms  in  the  E.  wing,  entered  from  the 
collection  of  ornamental  paintings,  contain  the  Oallery  of  In- 
soriptiOBS  (OalUria  Lapidaria).  The  collection  comprises  upwards 
of  2000  Latin  inscriptions,  others  in  Osoan  and  other  dialects, 
on  stone  and  bronze  tablets,  and  engrayed  (graffiti)  and  painted 
(dipinii)  mural  inscriptions  from  Pompeii.  The  collection  is  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  geographical  situation  of  the  different 
localities  of  discovery,  and  consists  chiefly  of  epitaphs,  but  also 
includes  laudatory  and  other  inscriptions.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
passage  from  the  front  to  the  back  (principal)  room,  is  a  statue  of 
Tiberius  J  to  the  right;  Atreua  with  the  Son  of  Thyeites  (?,  comp. 
Introd.,  p.  xxxIy). 

The  principal  room  contains  among  other  antiquities,  to  the  right, 
inscriptions  in  Oscan  and  other  Italian  dialects,  of  which  No.  113,  398 
(on  a  long  slab  in  the  first  niche  to  the  right)  is  that  mentioned  at 
p.  126  as  found  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pompeii.  Among  the 
bronze  tables  are,  at  the  central  pillars  to  the  right,  the  celebrated 
Tables  of  Heraclea  (p.  214 ;  Nos.  2480,  2481),  bearing  on  one  side 
regulations  as  to  temple-lands  in  the  ancient  Greek  language,  and 
on  the  other  (inseribed  at  a  later  date)  the  Italian  municipal  laws 
promulgated  by  Cesar  in  B.  C.  46.  —  At  the  window  opposite  the 
entrance  and  at  the  left  end  of  the  room,  to  the  left  of  the  Far- 
nese  Bull,  are  two  marble  tables,  with  oval  hollows  serving  as 
the  Municipal  Standetrds  of  Measurement  for  grain  and  vegetables ; 
the  former  from  Minturns,  the  latter  from  the  Forum  at  Pompeii 
(p.  126).  Above  these  are  more  Latin  inscriptions  from  Pompeii. 
—  Several  leaden  pipes  from  aqueducts,  etc.,  with  inscriptions. 

At  the  ends  of  this  room  are  placed  the  Farnese  Hercules  and 
the  Farnese  Bull,  two  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Farnese  family. 

The  so-called  *  Farnese  Hercules  was  found  in  1540  in  the 
Thermas  of  Caracalla  at  Borne.  The  legs  were  at  first  wanting,  but 
were  restored  by  Bella  Porta ;  twenty  years  later  the  missing  por- 
tions were  discovered  and  were  restored  to  the  statue.  The  end  of 
the  nose,  the  left  hand,  and  part  of  the  left  arm  are  new. 

The  hero  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
the  sign  of  his  sueeessful  aeeomplishment  of  the  eleventh  of  the  labours 
imposed  on  him  by  King  Eurysthens,  and  leans,  faint  and  weary,  on  his 
club.  The  conception  differs  wholly  from  the  triumphant  victor  of  the 
early  legend,  and  would  alone  stamp  the  work  as  one  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  mannerism  appar- 
ent in  the  over-strained  effort  to  express  great  muscular  strength.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Athenian  Olycon,  and 
was  probably  executed  under  the  early  emperors,  possibly  on  the  model 
of  a  statue  by  Lysippus. 
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The  celebrated  gionp  of  the  **Fameae  BuU^  a  work  of  the  Rho^ 
dian  senlptors  ApoUonius  and  TaurUcutj  onoe  in  poBfleasion  of 
Asinins  PoUio,  was  also  found  in  1546  in  the  Thermie  of  Caracalla 
in  a  sadly  mntilated  condition.  The  restoration  of  the  gronp  was 
superintended  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  two  sons  of  Antiope,  Am- 
phion  and  Zethns,  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  mother  by  binding 
Dirce,  who  had  treated  her  with  the  greatest  cruelty  for  many 
years,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull.  Antiope  in  the  background 
exhorts  them  to  forgiveness.  The  boldness  and  life  of  the  group, 
originally  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble ,  is  unriyalled  in 
any  other  work  of  the  same  character  (comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xxxii- 
xxxiv).  The  new  parts  are  the  head  of  the  bull,  the  Antiope,  with 
the  exception  of  the  feet,  the  upper  parts  of  Dirce,  and  considerable 
portions  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 

We  return  to  the  front  room  of  inscriptions,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  space  with  a  staircase  descending  to  the  floor  below.  To  the 
left  opens  the  Oanoya  Room,  so  called  from  three  colossal  statues 
by  Canova^  of  Napoleon  I. ,  his  mother  Lsstitia,  and  Ferdinand  lY. 
It  also  contains  three  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III.  Farnese  (10,617.  un- 
finished, and  10,614.  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo;  10,621.  by  Qugl. 
dtUa  Porta),  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  a  statue  of  Modesty,  by 
J.  Sammariino,  a  Head  of  the  Medusa,  after  Canova,  and  some 

antique  busts  of  the  Roman  imperial  epoch. 

We  descend  the  staircase  mentioned  above  to  the  Lowbb  Floob.  Boom  I. 
Casts  from  hieroglyphics  (at  the  window,  relief  of  asses'  heads).  Boom  II 
contains  antique  inscriptions  and  terracotta  water-spouts  from  Ketapontom^ 
also  the  Chinese  ColleetioM,  inclading  a  magnificent  vessel  in  carved  ivory. 
Boom  III.  Bemains  of  a  Greek  temple  of  the  5th  cent.,  found  in  Locri 
(Calabria),  including  the  figures  (from  a  pediment-group)  of  the  twin 
Dioscuri,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  assisted  the  Locrians  in  the  war 
against  Crotona.  The  heroes  are  represented  at  the  moment  of  their  ar- 
rival from  Sparta,  the  Triton  supporting  the  horse  symbolizing  the  mira- 
culous ride  across  the  sea.  Beyond  Boom  IV,  containing  QirUHan  In- 
icripiiofUy  from  the  catacombs  of  Bome  and  Naples  (built  into  the  walls), 
we  reach  the  — 

Egyptian  Antiquities.  —  Boom.  V.  In  the  centre,  Serapis,  found  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Serapeum  at  Pozzuoli.  Isis,  an  archaistie  miarble  statuette 
from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  holding  a  sistrum  and  key  of  the 
Nile,  with  traces  of  gilding  and  painting.  Coffin-lids.  On  the  short  wall, 
Horus  with  a  dog's  head.  The  cabinets  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  small 
statuettes.  —  Booh  VI.  In  the  centre:  by  the  window,  a  granite  tombstone  with 
twenty-two  figures  in  relief  and  hieroglyphics.  Egyptian  priest,  a  so-called 
'Pastophorus',  in  black  basalt.  By  the  walls,  six  glass  cabinets  with  various 
kinds  of  trinkets,  etc.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  second  immured  tablet 
is  the  so-called  ^Table  of  Isis',  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  By  the 
window-wall,  a  papyrus  with  Greek  writing,  dating  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent., 
which  with  forty  oUiers  was  found  at  Memphis  in  a  chest  of  sycamore  wood, 
and  contains  names  of  the  canal  -  labourers  on  the  Nile.  Opposite  the 
entrance,  a  number  of  mummies  of  men,  women,  and  children ,  some  of 
them  divested  of  their  cerements  and  admirably  preserved  (the  skull  of 
a  female  mummy  still  retains  the  hair).  Also  the  mummy  of  a  crocodile. 
Marble  bust  of  Ptolemy  V. 

The  left  (W.)  half  of  the  groundfloor  contains  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  marble  sculptures  and  the  bronzes. 
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The  **Colleetio]i  of  Marble  Bonlptnrei  occupies  the  great 
corridor  with  three  branches,  and  the  rooms  situated  beyond  the 
second  branch.  The  new  arrangement  in  accordance  with  the  local 
and  historical  position  of  the  works  is  practically  complete.  It  is 
best  to  begin  with  the  N.  corridor  (third  door  on  the  left  from  the 
vestibule),  the  — 

CoBBiDOB  OP  THB  Mastbspibobs  (Portico  dei  Capolavorijy  which 
contains  the  finest  works  in  the  collection ,  affording  a  review  of 
the  development  of  the  ancient  plastic  art  from  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors.  This  part  of 
the  collection  in  particular  supplies  the  visitor  with  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  history  of  ancient  art,  and  includes  moreover 
several  works  of  the  highest  merit. 

On  the  right :  —  *  Orestes  and  EUetra^  a  group  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  probably  belonging  to  the  revived  archaic 
style  introduced  by  Pasiteles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  (In- 
trod.,  p.  xxiiv).  —  PallaSy  arohaistie  style,  from  Herculaneum. 
—  Artemis ,  an  archaic  statuette  found  at  Pompeii,  with  traces  of 
painting  (gold  on  the  rosettes  of  the  headdress,  red  on  the  edges  of 
the  robe,  the  quiver-band,  and  the  sandals).  —  *  Venus  of  Capua^ 
found  at  Capua  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

It  is  uncertain  how  thit  statne,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Venus 
of  Milo  in  the  Louvre,  ought  to  be  restored.  The  arms,  the  nose,  and 
part  of  the  mantle  are  modern.  On  Corinthian  coins  Venus,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  city,  is  represented  in  a  similar  attitude,  in  the  act  of 
using  a  shield  as  a  mirror,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Capuan  statue  had 
a  figure  of  Mars  standing  beside  her,  from  whom  she  was  taking  his  sword. 
The  statue  is  held  to  be  a  work  of  the  Roman  period  (as  the  representation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  indicates),  but  was  probably  a  copy  of  a  Greek  original. 

So-called  AdoniSj  freely  restored.  —  Athlete^  from  the  palsstra 
of  Pompeii  (the  left  hand,  now  restored,  was  missing,  as  in  other 
examples  of  the  same  statue) ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  replica  of  the 
Doryphorus  of  Polyeletus ;  comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxxil. 

*Homer^  a  beautiful  bust,  the  finest  of  all  the  ideal  reprc' 
sentations  of  the  poet. 

*I  must  own  that  nothing  has  ever  given  me  a  higher  idea  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  conceive  and  represent  these 
features.  A  blind  poet  and  minstrel  —  nothing  more  —  was  given.  And 
starting  with  this  simple  Uieme,  the  artist  has  made  the  aged  brow  and 
cheek  instinct  with  supernatural  mental  effort  and  prophetic  inspiration, 
combined  with  that  perfect  serenity  which  ever  characterises  the  blind.  Each 
stroke  of  the  chisel  is  full  of  genius  and  marvellous  vitality\  —  Burckhardt. 

In  the  middle :  —  ^Hatmodius  and  AristogeiUm  (head  of  Aristo- 
geiton  ancient,  but  originally  belonging  to  some  other  statue). 

After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510  B.C.,  the  Athenians  erected  in 
the  Agora  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  slayers  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus.  This  group,  the  work  of  Antenor^  was  carried  away  by 
Xerxes  in  480  and  replaced  in  478  by  another  executed  by  CritioB  and 
IfeHote*.  The  original  statues  were  afterwards  restored  to  Athens  by 
Alexander  the  Great  or  one  of  his  successors,  and  the  two  groups  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  market-place,  where  they  were  seen  by  Pausanias  the 
historian  (2nd  cent,  of  our  era).    The  statues  in  the  museum  are  a  cor 
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of  one  or  other  of  thes«  groups,  both  of  which  were  in  bronse  and  prob- 
ably alike  in  all  essential  details.  —  Gomp.  Introd.,  p.  xxxi. 

Dead  or  Dying  Amazorhy  Dead  Persian,  Dead  Oiant  (or  Oaul .'), 
and  Wounded  Gaul,  of  the  Pergamenian  Bcliool. 

King  Attains  I.  of  Pergamns,  having  in  239  B.  G.  gained  a  decitiye 
victory  over  the  Oauls  who  had  invaded  Kytia,  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  four  groups  of  marble  statues  as  a  votive  offering  for  his  deliver- 
ance. These  represented  the  triumph  of  civilisation  and  culture  over  brute 
force,  as  typified  in  the  contests  of  the  Gtods  and  the  Giants,  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons,  the  Athenians  and  Persians  at  Harathon,  and  lastly  of 
Attains  himself  and  the  Celts.  They  have  been  described  by  Pausanias 
(see  p.  61).  The  statues  in  this  museum  are  undoubtedly  parts  of  the 
original  monument,  and  there  are  other  figures  from  it  at  Rome  and  Venice. 
The  time  when  they  were  brought  to  ItsJy  is  unknown,  but  cannot  have 
been  sooner  than  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Grusaders  in  1305.  (The 
exquisite  reliefs  discovered  in  1878  at  Pergamus  and  now  at  Berlin  were 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  same  victory,  but  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Eumenes  I.,  197-159  B.G.) 

Venus  CallipyguB ,  so  called  from  that  part  of  her  body  towards 
which  she  is  looking,  found  in  the  imperial  palaces  at  Rome ;  the 
head,  breast,  right  leg,  right  hand,  and  left  arm  are  modern.  — 
*Satyr,  carrying  the  child  Bacchus  on  his  shoulder. 

On  the  left,  a  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius,  —  *Hera  (Famese  Juno), 
a  grand  head  in  the  early  style,  austere  in  expression  (Introd., 
p.  xxx) ;  it  is  a  replica  of  a  bronze  original,  in  which  the  eyes  were 
of  some  other  material,  and  was  intended  to  be  joined  to  a  statue. 

—  Pugilist  (from  Sorrento).  —  Busts  of  Caraealla  and  Faustina. 
The  adjacent  room  or  recess  to  the  right  contains  at  the  en- 
trance, to  the  right  and  left,  Brutus  and  Pompey,  two  busts  found 
in  a  house  in  Pompeii  in  1869 ;  a  large  basin  in  porphyry,  torsi, 
dogs,  leopards,  hoar  sacrifices,  and  fragment  of  a  gigantic  figure 
resembling  the  Pergamenian  sculptures  at  Berlin. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right  in  the  principal  room:  Head  of  a  Woman, 

—  *Aeschine8 ,  the  Athenian  orator  (389-314  B.  C.)  and  champion 

of  Philip  of  Macedon  against  Demosthenes ,   a  statue  found  in 

the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at  Herculaneum. 

Though  the  drapery  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  admirable  statue  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  Gollection  at  Rome,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  copy  of  an  old  G^reek  original.  It  was  once  erroneously  called 
Aristides,  but  its  resemblance  to  the  herma  of  iEschines  with  his  name 
attached  at  the  Vatican  proves  its  identity. 

PalUis,  archaistic,  from  Velletri,  —  Juno,  —  Torso  of  Bacchus^ 
a  genuine  Greek  work.  —  Psyche  of  Capua,  sadly  mutilated ;  she 
was  probably  represented  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her,  being 
tormented  by  Cupid,  but  the  state  in  which  the  figure  now  is 
makes  certainty  on  this  point  impossible.  —  *  Torso  of  Venus, 
another  genuine  Greek  work,  probably  not  much  more  recent  than 
the  Venus  of  Gnidus  by  Praxiteles  (4th  cent.  B.C.). 

In  the  middle:  —  Nereid,  on  a  sea-monster  (freely  restored; 
heads  modern).  —  Sitting  Portrait  -  Figure  of  a  Roman  lady  (not 
^  «nrippina). 

Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian. 
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The  GoBUDOB  op  Portrait  Statubb  and  Bustb,  which  we 
next  enter,  is  also  called  the  Portico  dei  BMiy  fiom  the  honorary 
statnes  of  the  family  of  that  namO)  the  most  distinguished  at  Herca- 
laneum,  erected  in  the  theatres  by  the  Manieipal  Gonncil. 

Near  the  ends  of  the  corridor:  6211  (N.end),  6104  (S.end), 
^Equeitrian  SiaiutB  of  U.  NonUM  BaVbut  and  his  Son  (of  ike  same 
name),  'prtttor  and  proconsul',  found  in  the  Basilica  of  Hercula- 
neum.  —  The  following  description  begins  with  the  N.  end.  On 
the  end-wall,  seToral  Daciaos  Arom  the  forum  of  Triijan  at  Rome; 
to  the  right  and  left:  Genre-figures  of  children ;  Saorifloing  swine.  — 
On  the  left  (£.)  wall,  Portrait  Statues  from  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, arranged  in  groups  of  flye.  In  the  first  group :  6232.  Statue 
of  the  ^rieatess  Euma^iia  of  Pompeii,  erected  In  her  honour  by  the 
fullers.  In  the  second  group:  *6167.  M»  Noniu$ BtUbtis,  the  father; 
*6168.  Vieiria  Arehaia,  the  wife  of  Balbns,  a  stately  matron. 
Farther  on  (6242-6249),  her  son  and  four  daughters,  on  the  same 
pedestal  (a  fifth  daughter  of  the  group  Is  in  the  Dresden  Museum). 
—  On  the  right  (W.)  wall,  again  beginning  at  the  N.  end,  Roman 
Portrait-Busts,  in  two  sections.  In  the  first  section,  upper  row : 
6190.  Agrippifka  the  Younger ^  mother  of  Nero;  111,385.  Drusw 
the  Younger^  Second  section,  lower  row :  6185-87.  Three  examples 
of  a  so-called  Seneca  (perhaps  Callimachus?) ;  6204.  SuUa,  The 
other  busts  are  unknown.  —  The  Hall  of  Flora,  containing  the 
Battle  of  Alexander,  here  opens  to  the  right  (see  p.  65),  at  the 
entrance  to  which :  Two  barbarians  as  supporters,  in  pavonazzetto, 
the  heads  and  hands  in  basalt;  in  the  entrance,  to  the  left:  6414. 
Euripides,  and  6415.  SoerateSj  a  henna  with  a  Greek  inscription ; 
to  the  right,  6412.  Head  of  an  athlete  (Doryphoros),  and  6413. 
Homer,  —  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Flora  room,  in  the  middle 
of  the  corridor  of  the  Balbi:  6236.  Double  herma  of  an  unknown 
Greek  and  Roman,  and  6239.  Double  herma  of  Herodotus  and 
Thueydides,  Between  these,  two  sitting  statuettes,  one  of  them 
representing  the  poet  Mosehion,  —  Farther  on,  by  the  right  wall 
of  the  corridor,  are  Greek  Busts,  in  two  sections.  In  the  first  section, 
abo^e :  6148.  PhUetoeruty  founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Pergamns ; 
6166.  AreMdamus;  6158.  Ptolemy  SoUr(yy,  6155,  6153.  Two  ad- 
mirable busts  of  unknown  Greeks ;  6150.  Pgrrhus ;  6149.  Demetrius 
PoUoreetes  (T),  Below:  6188.  Vestal  Virgin  (9);  6154.  An  African 
(Jnba?);  6159.  Antisthenes;  6139.  Periander;  6161,  6160,  6135. 
Euripides;  Qi^^, Demosthenes.  In  the  second  section,  above:  6146. 
Herodotus,  6130.  Lysias,  6133.  Sophocles,  6142.  Poseidon,  6131. 
Cameades,  6129.  <9oerat««,  6128.  Zeno,  6117.  Aratus,  the  astronom- 
er; below:  6143.  Solon. — At  the  S.  end,  in  the  middle,  a  hunter; 
sereral  portrait-statues :  6233.  Statue  of  Marcus  Holconius  Sufus, 
a  Roman  military  tribune,  and  five  times  mayor  of  Pompeii. 

We  now  pass  by  the  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus  into  the  — 

GoBBinoR  OP  the  Romak  Empebobs  (Portico  degli  Jmperalori)r 
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the  arrangement  of  whicli  begins  at  the  farther  end,  by  the  en- 
trance from  the  large  vestibule.  It  contains  statues  and  bnsts  in 
chronological  order,  of  a  more  or  less  ideal  charaeter.  Most  of  the 
heads  are  modem  plaster  casts,  attached  to  the  ancient  torsos  in 
a  very  haphazard  manner ,  so  that  the  names  affixed  have  little 
authority.  No.  6038,  a  colosssal  *Bu8t  of  Caesar,  Is  genuine  but 
greatly  idealized;  there  is  no  authentic  Augustus.  6041.  Ociai>ia, 
and  6044.  Ma^eeUun,  nephew  of  Augustus,  both  from  the  Macellum 
at  Pompeii.  The  two  admirable  busts  next  Marcellus  are :  6046. 
X/ivta,  and  6043.  TibtrUa.  Opposite,  6066  and  109,616.  DrusuBj 
son  of  Tiberius.   6060.  Claudius,  not  Galba.   6073.  Not  Trajan, 

The  Setbn  Rooms  beyond  the  Portico  del  Balbi  also  have  their 
contents  arranged  according  to  subjects.  Among  much  that  is  mediocre 
there  are  a  few  works  of  great  excellence.  The  arrangement  begins 
with  the  gods ,  in  the  room  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  collection 
of  bronzes  fp.  66). 

I.  Room  :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  Geres.  In  the  centre, 
6281.  Apollo,  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  porphyry,  the  head  and  hands 
in  marble ;  a  work  of  the  decline  of  art  during  the  imperial  period, 
when  a  taste  prevailed  for  rare  kinds  of  stone  which  wrae  difficult 
to  work.  Right:  6278.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  yellow  alabaster,  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  in  bronze ;  her  symbols  indicate  the  fecundity 
of  the  goddess  of  nature.  Left :  6262.  ApoUo,  in  basalt.  Posterior 
wall :  6266.  Jupiter,  a  bust  from  the  temple  of  Pompeii  (p.  126) ; 
6267.  Jupiter,  colossal  half-statue  from  Oums;  6268.  Juno  ;  on  the 
right,  6274.  Bust  of  the  ram-horned  Jupiter  Ammon. 

II.  Room  :  Yenus,  Mars,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Bacchus.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  Head  of  Athene,  after  Gephisodotus,  father  of 
Praxiteles.  Among  the  numerous  Statues  of  Venus  (eight  of  them 
from  Pompeii,  including  109,608,  Interesting  from  being  painted, 
and  6294,  a  statue  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  at  p.  126) 
are  several  with  portrait-heads.  6302.  Mercury;  to  the  left,  Aphro- 
dite, after  Alcamenes.   In  the  centre,  6323.  Mars,  sitting. 

III.  Room:  Satyrs,  Oanymede,  Gupid,  Gybele,  etc.  —  Left: 
several  Satyrs;  6329.  Pan  teaching  Daphnis  the  pipes.  —  6361, 
6356.  Oanymede  with  the  eagle;  6352.  Hermaphrodite,  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Pompeii;  6353.  Winged  Cupid,  supposed  to  be 
a  replica  of  an  original  by  Praxiteles.  In  the  centre :  6376.  Cnpid 
encircled  by  a  dolphin,  fountain-figure  (freely  restored);  6374. 
Atlas,  with  the  globe.  —  By  the  wall:  6368.  Paris;  6360.  jEseula" 
pius,  from  Rome.  —  On  the  short  wall :  Masks  of  river-gods,  once 
used  as  water-spouts.  6366.  Nymph  at  the  bath.  Three  Priestesses 
of  Isis,  with  drapery  in  black  marble;  6369,  6371.  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods. 

IV.  Room:  Statues  of  Muses  from  Herculaneum  and  Rome; 
several  figures  of  Hercules.  6390.  Head  of  Ajax;  6393.  Maia,  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pompeii.    In  the  centre,  6405.  Amazon, 
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falling  from  her  horse ;  6407.  Equeatrian  Figure^  the  opponent  of  the 
last;  6406.  Hereulea  and  OmphaU,  with  each  other's  attributes,  a 
group  In  the  genre  style. 

V.  Hall  of  thb  Floba.  By  the  principal  wall :  ♦6409.  The 
Fafnese  Flora,  fonnd  in  the  Baths  of  Oaracalla  at  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Hercnles  and  the  Ball  (p.  60).  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  early  Roman  empire,  when  the  dubious  taste  for  repro- 
ducing smaller  Greek  originals  on  a  colossal  scale  had  already 
manifested  itself.  The  figure,  howoTor,  is  charming  in  spite  of  its 
huge  proportions.  As  the  head,  arms,  and  feet  were  missing  when 
the  statue  was  found,  and  were  restored  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 
and  afterwards  by  Albaceini  and  Taglioni,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  figure  once  represented  a  Venus  instead  of  a  Flora.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  ^Hora*,  a  'Dancing  Muse',  or  a 
*Hebe\  —  In  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  the  **MoBai<i  of  the  Battle  of 
Alexander,  found  in  1831  in  the  house  of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii.  This 
work,  which  is  almost  the  only  ancient  historical  composition  in  exist- 
enee,  represents  the  battle  at  the  moment  when  Alexander,  whose 
helmet  has  fallen  from  his  head,  charges  Darius  with  his  cayalry, 
and  transfixes  the  general  of  the  Persians ,  whose  wounded  horse 
has  fallen  with  him.  The  chariot  of  the  Persian  monarch  is  prepared 
for  retreat,  whilst  in  the  foreground  a  Persian  of  rank,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  more  speedy  escape  of  the  king,  who  is  struck  with 
consternation  at  the  sight  of  his  expiring  general,  offers  him  his 
horse  (Introd. ,  p.  xlii).  —  Also  four  statues  restored  as  gladiators, 
including  a  replica  of  the  Harmodius  (No.  6408 ;  comp.  p.  61). 

YI.  Room  :  Reliefs.  In  the  centre;  *6673.  a  beautiful  MarhU 
Vase  with  a  relief:  Mercury,  followed  by  dancing  Bacchanalian 
figures,  giyee  the  young  Bacchus  to  a  nymph  to  be  brought  up. 
According  to  the  inscription,  it  is  the  work  of  a  certain  Salpion  of 
Athens ;  it  was  found  at  Formia ,  and  was  long  used  at  the  har- 
bour there  as  a  post  for  fastening  boat-ropes  to  (of  which  traces  are 
still  distinct),  then  as  a  font  in  the  cathedral  of  Gaeta  (comp.  In- 
trod. ,  p.  xxxiy).  The  traditions  of  a  more  archaic  style  haye  been 
ajrplied  here  with  great  adroitness.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
also  on  a  pedestal,  6670.  Puteal  or  well-head  with  seyen  gods : 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  ^seulaplus,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Mer- 
cury. There  are  also  three  other  puteals  in  the  centre.  —  By  the 
wall,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  6556.  an  early  Attic  Stele,  of  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.  Then  6672,  a  beautiful  Trapewphorus 
(pedestal  of  a  table),  with  Centaur  and  Scylla.  —  By  the  walls : 
Sarcophagi,  Fountain  Masks,  and  numerous  Oseilla,  or  reyersible 
marble  discs  and  masks,  which  used  to  be -hung  up  by  way  of  or- 
nament between  the  columns  of  peristyles.  The  glass-case  to  the 
right  contains  Fountain  Figures,  Hermal  Beads,  and  other  small 
figures. 

Vn.  Room  :  •ReSefs.  Left :  6682.  Aphrodite,  seconded  by  Peithr 
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(persnasion),  endeayonring  to  induce  Helen  to  follow  PariB  (Alexan- 
dres), who  with  Gnpid  stands  before  her,  a  Gieek  wori;  6684. 
Bacchanal ;  6688.  Youth  with  three  maidens,  usually  termed  Apollo 
with  the  Graces  (or  Alcibiades  with  three  het»r») ;  6693.  Sarco- 
phagus :  Bacchanalian  procession.  —  On  the  pillar  between  the 
windows:  6704.  Gladiator  contests  from  Pompeii;  6705.  Sarco- 
phagus with  Prometheus  and  man  as  yet  uninspired  with  life, 
surrounded  by  beneficent  gods.  —  Third  wall:  6715.  Foot  of  a 
table  (?),  framed  with  Caryatides ;  to  the  right,  fragment  of  an 
Old  Woman  in  a  crouching  attitude.  AboYe:  6713.  Banchttto 
d'JcariOy  i.e.  Dionysus,  or  the  bearded  Indian  Bacchus,  feasting 
with  the  Attic  prince  Icarius,  the  legendary  founder  of  the  Satyric 
drama  ('Drama  Satyrikon');  the  train  of  the  god  includes  the  muse 
Melpomene ,  Silenus ,  and  seyeral  satyrs.  Above :  Cupids  in  the 
circus.  —  6724.  Nymph  defending  herself  against  a  satyr.  6725. 
The  Graces,  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  four  other  figures, 
named  Ismene ,  Kykals ,  Eranno,  and  Telonnesos.  Below :  6726. 
Bacchanalian  procession.  *6727.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,witYiMerme», 
in  the  infernal  regions  (see  Introd.,  p.  xxxi).  —  Fourth  wall: 
Sarcophagi.  6753,  6757,  6763.  Three  representations  of  Asiatic 
provinces.  —  In  the  centre :  6780.  Honorary  Pedestal  from  Poz- 
zuoli,  with  figures  representing  fourteen  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Emp.  Tiberius  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake,  each  figure 
being  furnished  with  its  name.  In  the  middle,  two  large  Cande^ 
labra,  with  herons,  and  two  Bacchic  •  Vases, 

In  the  adjoining  Passaob  are  handsome  ornamental  works  in 
marble:  basins  for  fountains;  candelabra;  feet  of  tables;  tables. 
On  the  left  wall,  Door-frame  from  the  building  of  Eumachia  at 
Pompeii.  —  From  this  passage  we  again  enter  the  Portico  dei  Balbi 
(see  p.  63). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Portico  dei  Balbi  is  the  entrance  to  the 
**Collection  of  Bronzes,  most  of  which  are  from  Herculaneum,  and 
a  few  only  from  Pompeii.  Their  respective  origins  are  distinguished 
by  their  different  colours,  due  to  different  methods  of  treatment. 
The  bronzes  of  Herculaneum  are  of  a  dark,  black-green  hue, 
while  those  of  Pompeii  are  oxydised  and  of  a  light,  bluish-green 
colour.  This  collection  is  unrivalled,  and  deserves  careful  and  re- 
peated inspection.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  works,  the 
delicate  treatment  adapted  to  the  material,  and  the  skilful  mastery 
of  every  kind  of  difficulty  in  casting  and  chiselling  afford  an  ex- 
cellent insight  into  the  high  development  of  this  branch  of  art 
in  ancient  times. 

I.  Room  :  Animals.  In  the  middle :  4904.  Horse  from  Hercu- 
laneum, belonging  to  a  quadriga ,  and  reconstructed  from  minute 
fragments.  — .  By  the  back-wall:  4887.  Colossal  Horse's  Head^  found 
at  Naples,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Santangelo.  It  belonged  to  a 
horse  which  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
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Neptnne  (S.  Gennaro),  and  to  baye  iDeen  converted  into  a  bell  by  the 
archbiabop  on  aceonnt  of  the  anperatitionB  yeneration  with  which  it 
-was  regarded.  Seyeral  animals  once  used  aB  fountain  -  flgnrea.  — 
At  the  entrance,  on  the  left,  5584.  Marcellua;  on  the  right,  4896. 
So-eaUed  Sappho  (eyeB  inBerted).  Opposite,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
next  room :  to  the  right,  4895.  Diana  Shoothifff  a  half-flgnre  from 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Pompeii;  to  the  left,  111,063.  Herma  of 
L,  Caeeilius  JueundtM,  a  Pompeian  banker  (see  p.  711  erected  by 
hia  freedman  Felix.  Farther  on,  by  the  same  wall :  4892.  Mercury, 
in  a  sitting  posture.  —  Beside  the  other  entrance,  through  which  we 
pass,  Boman  portrait- bust  (to  the  right).  Opposite  the  entrance: 
4990.  Bust  of  a  lady,  perhaps  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Emperor 
Claudins. 

II.  Boom  :  Statuettes.  In  the  centre :  4995.  BacchuawithaSatyr 
(eyes  Inserted).  5000.  Boy  with  goo$e.  —  Behind  the  last :  1 1 1 ,701. 
WingedboywUhadolphin.  —  Infiont:  **5003.  So-oalled iVarei«au«, 
perhaps  a  Pan  listening  to  Echo,  one  of  the  most  charming  antique 
statues  extant,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  111,495.  Satyr 
iDith  a  wineskin,  a  fountain-figure  found  at  Pompeii  in  1879.  *5002. 
Dancing  Faun,  marking  the  time  by  snapping  his  fingers,  found  at 
Pompeii  (p.  134).  5001 .  Silenue,  used  as  the  bearer  of  a  vase  (with 
handle  very  unsuitably  made  in  imitation  of  the  body  of  a  serpent); 
the  air  of  exertion  is  admirably  lifelike.  —  In  the  comers  of  the 
room:  by  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  and  by  the  opposite  exit,  two 
Oreek  Hermae :  a  so-called  Amazon  and  a  Head  of  a  Doryphoros. 
The  latter  bears  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Apollonius,  son  of 
Arohias  of  Athens.  —  By  the  left  entrance :  Herma  of  Norbanui 
Sorcx,  an  actor,  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  —  The  window- 
cabinet  contains,  on  the  top-shelf,  a  number  of  Boys  wOh  wine 
ikins,  vettela,  and  masks,  once  used  as  fountain-figures.  Silenus  with 
a  panther.  On  the  lower  shelf :  4997.  FLyHig  Victory,  on  a  globe ; 
4998.  Venus  arranging  her  hair,  originally  with  a  mirror  in  her  left 
hand;  110,127.  (in  the  middle  of  the  shelf)  Bust  of  Qalba,  in 
silver;  5009.  Touthful  Bacchus f  two  equestrian  statuettes  (4999. 
Amazon,  4996.  Alexander  the  Qreat}]  4994.  Angler,  a  fountain- 
figure,  —  In  the  cabinet  to  the  right,  as  we  stand  with  our  backs  to 
the  window,  are  Fancy  Figures,  chiefly  gladiators.  Small  Busts: 
Demosthenes,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Augustus.  Hands  with  quaint  em- 
blems, used  as  amulets  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  'evil  eye\  Above 
these.  Lares  (household  gods),  youths  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
bearing  drinking-horns  and  vases,  and  Qenii  Familiares,  —  Oppo- 
site the  window:  Statuettes  of  Qods:  Hercules,  Victoria,  Fortuna, 
Bacchus,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Jupiter,  etc.  —  Wall  of  the  entrance : 
Etruscan  Mirrors,  the  backs  adorned  with  engraved  scenes. 

III.  PiUNCiPAiiRooM.  In  the  centre :  5628.  DrunkenFaun.  On 
each  side  (Nob.  5627,  5626),  Two  statues  of  Wrestlers  about  to  engage. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  right :  5630.  Apollo  with  the  plectrum^  from 
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Pompeii,  a  work  of  the  arehaiBtic  school  of  Pasiteles,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire  (p.  xxxlv) ;  to  the  left,  5629.  Apollo  Shooting. 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pompeii  (a  companion-piece  to  No.  4895, 
p.  67).  On  the  other  side  of  the  Wrestlers,  to  the  right :  ♦5625. 
Mercury  Reposing,  a  beantifal  picture  of  elastic  youth  at  a  moment 
of  relaxation ;  the  wings  attached  to  the  feet  and  the  remains  of  the 
caducous  in  the  hand  identify  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  To  the 
left :  5624.  Sleeping  Satyr.  —  Along  the  walls,  a  series  of  fine 
Greek  ♦Portrait-Heads:  5588.  Unknown.  The  following  heads,  as 
far  as  the  opposite  door,  are  believed  to  be  portraits  of  the  Ptole- 
mies: 5590.  Seleueus  Nicator ;  5592.  So-called  J5crcm'c€,  admirably 
modelled  (eyes  and  lips  lined  with  silver  when  discovered) ;  5598. 
Female  Head  YTith.  hair  restored  (erroneously  called  Ptolemy  Apion) ; 
5600  (by  the  door),  Ptolemy  Soter  (?).  The  intervening  statues  are 
of  little  merit :  5589.  LMa ;  5593.  Claudius ;  5595.  Augustus ;  the 
others  have  not  been  Identified.  —  Farther  on ,  by  the  wall  facing 
the  entrance,  to  the  right  of  the  door:  5602.  Seraclitus  (?),  the 
philosopher;  above,  5601.  Portrait  of  a  Roman.  5603-5605.  Three 
Dancing  Women,  from  Herculaneum;  5607.  So-called  Archyias  of 
Tarentum,  with  a  curious  headdress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door : 
5608.  Archaistic  Head  of  Apollo.  By  the  window-wall :  5610.  Head 
of  a  Greek  Athlete ;  5611. /Sacri/fcingf  Boy  (camillus);  5613.  Statuette 
of  Apollo ;  5614.  Head  of  a  Greek  Athlete:  —  Entrance-wall :  5615. 
Statue  of  Augustus,  sacrificing;  ^5616.  So-called  J?cad  of /Seneca 
(perhaps  Oallimachus).  ♦5618.  Head  of  Dionysus,  probably  the 
finest  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  the  bearded ,  or  Indian  Bacchus 
(comp.  the  relief,  ^Banchetto  d'Icario',  p.  66),  as  already  accepted 
in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.;  this  head  was  formerly  called  Plato,  until 
the  discovery  of  a  genuine  bust  of  that  philosopher.  Above  it :  5617. 
Young  Tiberius.  5619-21.  3%f«e  Dancing  Women  from  Herculaneum 
(see  above).    5623.  Democritus  (?).  Above,  5622.  Lepidns  0'). 

IV.  Room  :  Weapons.  In  the  centre,  5635.  Eque$trian  Statue  of 
Caligula,  found  at  Pompeii  (p.  136).  Adjoining  the  door  on  the 
left :  5631.  Roman  Portrait  Head ;  opposite,  5632.  Bust  of  a  member 
of  the  Glaudian  Imperial  house  (Tiberius  ?).  —  By  the  door  on  the 
right:  5634.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus;  opposite,  5633.  Idealistic 
Qreek  Head.  —  The  glass  cabinets  contain  a  choice  Collection  of 
Weapons  (detailed  descriptions  hung  up  at  the  entrance).  Entrance- 
wall  :  Italian  weapons ;  among  them  a  cook,  a  Samnite  bouiidary 
figure  from  Pietrabbondante  (Bovianum),  and  gladiators*  horns  from 
Pompeii.  —  Left  Wall :  Helmets  of  gladiators  and  richly  decorated 
armour  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Among  these,  283.  Hel- 
met with  the  Taking  of  Troy ;  Shield  with  head  of  the  Med^isa.  — 
Opposite  the  entrance :  Greek  armour,  helmets,  and  weapons,  found 
at  Pastum,  Ruvo,  and  Canosa.  —  Window-wall :  Leaden  project- 
iles f6r  slings,  etc. 
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B.    Xntretol. 

The  Entresol  [lihk.  Mezzanino)  contains  on  the  right  two 
rooms  with  the  latest  freseoes  from  Pompeii,  and  the  aneient  terra- 
eoitas ;  on  the  left  are  the  Omnean  collection ,  the  Renaissance 
objects,  and  the  Engravings. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  PompaiML  FrMooas  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Boom  I,  on  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  Enropa  and  the 
bull;  Laocoon;  TaTom  scene  with  inscriptions;  a  cnrions  cari- 
cature of  an  incident  resembling  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  — 
Left  Wall:  Pyramvs  and  Thisbe;  ahoTO,  Ulysses  and  Oirce; 
Bellerophon ;  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  in  Tanris ;  Jason  before  Peiias ; 
Ulysses  escaping  from  Polyphemus;  ahoTO,  Paris  and  Helen; 
Phaedra ;  Medea.  —  Window-wall :  Destruction  of  Niobe  and  her 
children.  —  Right  Wall :  Conflict  between  the  Pompelans  and 
Nuoerines  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii  (see  p.  140) ;  Mars  and 
Venus;  Pygmies  fighting  with  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus; 
exhausted  Bacchante.  —  Entrance-wall,  to  the  right :  Hercules  and 
Nessus;  Pan  and  nymphs  playing  upon  musical  instruments. 
Above,  Theseus  abandoning  Ariadne ;  Cimon  and  Pera ;  Hercules 
and  Auge.  In  the  centre,  lamps  and  other  clay  articles,  chiefly  from 
Aretinum.  Next  the  window :  Egyptian  glazed  terracottas,  indad- 
ing  a  group  of  Cimon  of  Pera.  —  Room  II,  to  the  left :  Expiation 
scene;  Achilles  and  Troilus  (?);  Judgment  of  Paris;  Leda;  Ban- 
quet-scenes, with  inscriptions;  Trojan  horse.  Two  half-lengths  of 
youths  with  papyrus-rolls,  on  which  the  names  Plato  and  Homer 
may  be  read ;  Athene  and  Marsyas.  —  This  room  also  contains  a 
few  paintings  deposited  here  during  the  alterations  mentioned  at 
p.  73.  2,  3,  4.  Lower  Oerman  Mastery  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
53.  Id.  {perhaps  H.  MemUng?)j  Crudflxion;  6.  Master  of  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin  (?),  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  triptych;  28.  Joe.  Kome- 
lissen  of  Amsterdam  (not  Darer),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (1512 ; 
comp.  p.  265);  29-31.  Early  Flemish  Mastery  Mary  with  the  body  of 
Christ,  St.  John  and  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  donors;  33-35. 
Flemish  Master  (notDurer),  Nativity;  no  number,  Nic,  Frumenti, 
Two  of  the  three  kings  from  the  East,  with  the  features  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples  and  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria.  —  The  next  room 
is  also  intended  to  contain  frescoes  from  Pompeii. 

Adjoining  are  the  rooms  containing  the  Collection  of  Ancient 
Terracottas.  —  I.  Room  :  Common  earthenware  articles  for  house- 
hold use,  from  Pompeii ;  fine  statuette  in  a  sitting  posture  of  a 
bearded  man  with  a  tragic  aspect,  from  Pompeii.  In  the  passage 
to  the  third  room,  on  the  left,  Artemis,  right,  Medusa  (archaic).  — 
II.  Room.  Several  Etruscan  sarcophagi  with  recumbent  figures 
on  the  lids.  Numerous  lamps.  In  the  cabinets,  figures  of  small 
animals :  horses,  pigs,  birds,  also  hands  and  other  votive  offerings, 
such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  churches :  infant 
in  swaddling-clothes,  legs,  right  half  of  a  human  figure.  Opposite 
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the  window,  to  the  right,  a  colossal  Juno ;  left,  Jupiter  from  the 
small  temple  of  ^scnlapins  at  Pompeii  (p.  129).  Opposite  the 
door  of  egress,  abOTe  three  terracotta  statues,  the  fragments  of  the 
celebrated  Yolscian  relief  from  Yelletrl,  in  the  ancient  Italic 
style,  with  traces  of  colouring:  warriors  on  horseback  and  in 
chariots.  —  III.  Room,  on  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right :  Ante- 
flx8B  and  gargoyles ;  to  the  left,  reliefs.  Under  a  glass-shade  by  the 
window :  small  figure  of  a  woman,  with  painted  garments.  On  the 
window-wall,  to  the  left,  drinking  ressels;  below,  two  archaic  ante- 
flxsB ;  to  the  right,  below,  Etruscan  cists;  aboTe,  heads  with  figures 
upon  them.  Opposite  the  entrance:  small  statuettes  and  busts, 
many  of  great  excellence.  Opposite  the  window,  to  the  left,  lamps 
and  candelabra;  to  the  right,  yesseis  ornamented  in  relief,  heads 
and  figures.   Above  the  cases,  vessels  embellished  with  figures. 

The  central  story  contains,  on  the  left,  the  CumnaiL  Gol- 
leotioii)  which  was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano  firom 
the  heirs  of  the  Count  of  Syracuse  and  presented  to  the  Museum. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  bronzes  found  at  CumsB 
(see  p.  103).  Room  I.  Bust  of  the  prince ;  by  the  window,  an  ele- 
gant jewel-casket  in  wood,  with  several  gold  ornaments.  Room  II. 
Tables  with  small  objects  in  bronze,  gold,  and  crystal ;  an  inter- 
esting head  in  wax  from  a  Roman  tomb.  Among  the  vases  at  the 
window  is  a  fine  specimeA  of  the  later  Attic  style,  under  glass, 
representing  a  battle  between  Amazons  and  Greeks. 

The  following  room  is  devoted  to  the  CoUeetion  of  BenaiMance 
Works  (Racoolta  degli  Oggetii  del  Cvnqueeento).  10,527.  Bust  in 
bronze  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon ,  by  Cfuido  Maxzoni  (?).  An  altar 
with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  German  school,  representing  the  Pas- 
sion in  seven  sections.  Model  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  at 
Pompeii  (p.  135). 

In  the  last  room  is  the  CoUeetion  of  Bngravingi,  consisting  of 
19,300  examples  in  227  portfolios,  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
custodian  on  application.  Cork  model  of  the  Temple  of  Psstum. 
This  room  also  contains  copies  of  Pompeian  frescoes  on  the  walls, 
which  deserve  inspection  in  spite  of  their  reduced  scale,  as  they 
convey  some  idea  of  the  original  brilliancy  of  the  frescoes,  which 
usually  fade  a  few  years  after  their  discovery. 

C.    irpper  Floor. 

From  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  first  turn  to  the  left  to  the  E. 
wing.  To  the  right  of  the  passage  which  we  enter  is  the  Library 
of  the  Papyri.  This  collection  was  discovered  in  a  villa  near  Her- 
culaneum  in  1752. 

The  rolls  were  completely  encrustedj|with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  real  ysJue  of  the  discoTery  was 
appreciated.  About  3000  were  discovered,  of  which  1800  only  have  been 
preserved.  The  thin  layers  of  the  bark  (Ubri)  of  the  papyrus  plant,  each 
of  the  breadth  of  one  column  of  writing,  are  pasted  together  and  rolled 
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on  TOdBj  and  Hhe  difficulties  encountered  in  disengaging  them  mav  be 
imagined.  The  taak  was  long  attempted  in  Tain,  until  the  Padre  Piaggi 
in  tihe  end  of  the  18th  cent,  invented  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  the 
difficulty  was  removed.  Several  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  at  work 
ia  the  second  room.  About  six  hundred  of  these  libri  have  been  by  degrees 
unrolled ,  and  whatever  of  their  contents  has  eseaped  obliteration  has  been 
publishea  in  the  Volumina  Heracleensia.  The  library  belonged  to  a  follower 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  and  the  MSB.  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  in  Greek 
by  the  Bpicurean  Fhilodemus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  on  nature,  music, 
rhetoric,  etc.  There  are  also,  however,  considerable  fragments  of  Epicurus 
bimself,  including  a  letter  to  a  young  girl.  —  Here  are  also  preserved  the 
triptyehs  (about  flOO)  found  in  a  carbonised  box  at  Pompeii  in  June,  1875, 
containing  receipts  for  money  advanced  by  L.  CseeiUus  Juonndus,  a  Pom- 
peian  banker. 

The  Sala  dbi  Combstibili,  to  the  left  of  the  pMsage,  contains 
seTeral  glass-cases  with  artieles  of  food  and  objects  of  common  use 
at  Pompeii,  snch  as  bread,  olives,  figs,  grain,  cloth,  network,  coins, 
etc.  —  Pending  the  completion  of  the  alterations  mentioned  at 
p.  73,  it  also  accommodates  part  of  the  *Flr9i  Section  of  the  Pictnr* 
0«llerx»  containing  paintings  of  the  Italian  schools  (the  Neapolitan 
excepted),  including  fine  Venetian  works.  Catalogues  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  room. 

In  the  Saladei  Gomestibili:  1.  Salvator  Rosa,  Christ  and  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple;  6.  CofTsyyio (?),  Child  Christ  asleep;  37. 
Pamuffianinoj  Lucretia;  7.  Qiov.  BcUini,  Transfiguration,  an  admir- 
able work;  63.  School  of  Andrea  <i«f  iSarto,  Architect  (Bramante?) 
showing  a  plan  to  a  nobleman;  13.  RiberCy  St.  Jerome  listening  to 
the  Last  Trumpet;  *5.  Titian,  Danae,  painted  at  Rome  in  1545, 
a  Yoluptuous  work,  showing  the  master  —  at  sixty-eight  —  still 
triumphing  oyer  OTory  difficulty  of  art  and  possessed  of  all  his 
youthful  vigour ;  8.  Roman  School^  Portrait ;  10.  Not  by  Correggio, 
Madonna  and  Cliild. 

*7.  CorreggiOy  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  with  the  Infant  Christ. 

This  work,  painted  in  1&17-18,  is  known  as  ^11  piccolo  Sposalizio*  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  picture  at  the  Louvre.  The  religious  meaning 
of  the  legend  has  sunk  entirely  into  the  background ;  the  idea  of  the 
ecstatic  vision  of  the  virgin  saint,  in  which  the  betrothal  symbolises  the 
renunciation  of  the  present  and  consecration  for  eternity,  is  lost  in  a 
cheerful  scene  of  natural  life. 

15.  QuercinOy  Mary  Magdalen. 

*8.  TiUany  Pope  Paul  III.,  painted  in  1543,  and  in  excellent 
preseryation. 

*The  pontifTs  likeness  is  that  of  a  strong  man,  gaunt  and  dry  from 
age  ....  A  forehead  high  and  endless,  a  nose  both  long  and  slender, 
expanding  to  a  flat  drooping  bulb  with  flabby  nostrils  overhanging  the 
month,  an  eye  peculiarly  small  and  bleary,  a  large  and  thin-lipped  mouth, 
display  the  character  of  Paul  Famese  as  that  of  a  fox  whose  wariness 
comd  seldom  be  at  fault.  The  height  of  his  frame,  its  size  and  sinew,  still 
give  him  an  imposing  air,  to  which  Titian  has  added  by  drapery  admirable 
in  its  account  of  the  under  forms,  splendid  in  the  contrasts  of  its  reds 
in  velvet  chair  and  silken  stole  and  rochet,  and  subtle  in  the  delicacy  of 
its  lawn  whites.. ..  The  quidity  of  life  and  pulsation  so  often  conveyed 
in  Titian'*s  pictures  is  here  in  its  highest  development. . . .  Both  face  and 
hands  are  models  of  execution,  mod^  of  balance  of  light  and  shade  and 
harmonious  broken  tones\  —  '^Tiiian'y  by  Cr<>w6  A  CavalecueUe. 
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Bibera,  14.  St.  Jerome,  12.  St.  SebaBtian ;  38.  McuMlinij  God 
the  Father  with  aDgels;  10.  MareeUo  Vemuiij  Copy  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Last  Judgment,  before  its  disflgurement. 

*11.  Titiany  Philip  II.,  probably  painted  in  1552-53  from  a 
sketch  made  at  Augsbnrg  in  1550  by  order  of  Charles  Y. 

The  first  painting  from  this  sketch  was  sent  in  1553  to  England  to 
assist  Philip  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  returned  after  the 
marriage  in  ifi64,  and  is  now  at  Madrid ;  the  Naples  picture  is  the  second 
version,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 

f2.  Stbaatiano  del  PiombOy  Holy  Family,  executed  under  the 
influence  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  (unfinished);  16.  Bubetu, 
Monk. 

VI.  Room.  To  the  right:  1.  Ann,  Carracci,  Pietk  (copy);  2. 
Sehidone,  St.  Sebastian;  3.  Jac,  Bassano^  Raising  of  Lazarus; 
5.  OiuUo  Bomano,  Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  del  Gatto ;  6. 
Parmigitmino,  Madonna  (*a  tempera*);  Ml.  Peruginoy  Madonna; 
•16.  Oiov.  Bellini  J  (?more  probably  Antonello  da  Messina)  j  Portrait; 
•17.  Unknown  Artist  (not  Baphael\  Portrait  of  the  Cavaliere  Tibal- 
deo  (?);  *S.  Correggio,  Madonna,  named  la  Zingarella  (gipsy,  from 
the  head-gear)  or  del  Coniglio  (rabbit),  a  charming  Idyllic  com- 
position, painted  about  1520  (much  darkened);  12.  Andrea  del 
SartoQl),  Pope  Clement  VII. ;  18.  Scipione  da  Oaeta,  Portrait;  •22. 
Baphael,  Holy  Family  (Madonna  col  diyino  amore),  of  the  master^s 
Roman  period,  probably  executed  by  Oiulio  Bomano. 

•19.  Andrea  del  8arto,  Copy  of  Raphael's  portrait  of  Leo  X., 

with  Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Rossi  (1524). 

This  admirable  copy  was  sent  by  Clement  VII.  to  the  Harchese 
Federigo  Qonzaga  of  Mantua  instead  of  the  original  he  had  promised  (now 
in  the  Pitti  at  Florence),  and  afterwards  came  to  Naples.  Even  Giulio 
Romano  was  deceived,  till  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  sign  made  on 
the  copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  to  distinguish  the  two  works.  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  miss  in  this  work  ^the  perfect  keeping,  ease, 
grandeur,  modelling,  and  relief  of  form**,  which  characterise  the  original. 

•21.  Raphael  (f)  J  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini;  15.  Luinr, 
Madonna;  27.  0.  A.  Sogliani,  Holy  Family;  4.  Van  Dyck^  Portrait; 
9.  Erroneously  attributed  to  Correggio,  Sketch  of  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross;  35.  Beceafkimi,  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  We  now  re- 
turn to  the  passage  and  enter  the  next  — 

Room  on  the  left  (unnumbered  on  the  Plan).  58.  TintorettOy 
Don  John  of  Austria ;  48.  Lombard  School^  Landscape ;  43.  Ouer' 
cinOy  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  45,  49.  Bourguignon(C,  Cortese),  Battles; 
36.  Titiany  Repentant  Magdalen  (late  work) ;  41 .  PamUgianinOy 
Portrait;  20.  LampaniOy  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo ;  40.  Leandro  BassanOy  Portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Famese 
family;  51.  Jaxi.  Bassano,  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  we  reach  the  first  room  of  the  picture- 
gallery  proper. 

I.  Room  (Roman  School).  5.  Claude,  Quay  at  sunset  (fine  but 
damaged);  12.  Unhnoton  Artist  (not School  of  Raphael)y¥emiie-poT' 
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trait;  27.  SoHofenaHo,  Adoration  of  tho  Shepherds;  28.  8dwol  of 
Bupkael^  Madonna  delle  Grazie;  47.  Paimlnif  Charles  III.  en- 
tering St.  Peter's  at.  Borne;  51.  B,  Menga^  Ferdinand  IT.  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  53.  Fannini,  Charles  III.  Ylslting  Benedict  XIV. 

II.  Room  (Schools  of  Parma  and  Genoa).  2.  Bernardo  StroMMi^ 
Portrait  of  a  Capnohin;  10.  Parmigianhio y  Holy  Family;  11. 
School  of  CorreggioO),  Study  of  a  head;  12.  PamUffianMo,  Ma* 
donna  and  Chfld;  15,  20,  35,  37.  Other  examples  of  Pormjpianino. 

in.  Boom  (Schools  of  Lombardy  and  Parma).  Sdiool  of  hto- 
nardoj  11.  John  the  Baptist,  15.  Madonna  with  two  donors  of  the 
picture;  16.  ParmigianinOy  St.  Clara;  17.  Cesare  daSesto,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi ,  one  of  the  master's  chief  works  (from  Messina) ;  *18. 
Leonardo's  School  (not  BoUrafp>\  The  young  Christ  and  John  kiss- 
ing each  other;  19.  Saimt  School^  Madonna  (perhaps  an  early  copy 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Roccie  ascribed  to  Leonardo). 

rv.  Room  (Venetian  School).  1.  Alviae  Vivariniy  Madonna 
with  two  saints  (1485) ;  5.  BartoL  Vivarini,  Madonna  enthroned 
with  saints  (1469);  7.  Vriknown  Artist  (not  Oiorgione),  Portrait  of 
a  Prince  Antonello  of  Salerno  (?);  10,  13,  17,  25.  Bern,  Belotto 
(CanaUUo),  Architectoral  pieces;  11.  Joe.  Bassano^  Venetian 
lady ;  *15.  Sebastiano  del  Pionibo,  Pope  Clement  VII. ,  sketch  on 
slate;  19.  After  Titian,  Pope  Panl  III.  (Famese),  possibly  an 
original,  bnt  mnch  damaged;  *20.  Titian ,  Pope  Paul  III.  with 
Cardinal  Alessandro  and  Ottavio  Famese,  fall  of  life,  although 
somewhat  sketchily  handled;  23.  TiUan,  Portrait  of  Alessandro  Far- 
nese,  damaged ;  *32.  MorettOy  Christ  scourged,  a  fine  and  carefully 
modelled  little  picture;  39.  Qarofalo,  St.  Sebastian;  40.  School 
of  ManUgna,  Suifering  of  Christ ;  *46.  Mantegna,  St.  Euphemia, 
rained;  45,  47, 51,  55,  59,  62.  Bern.  BeloUo,  Architectural  pieces ; 
56.  Lor,  Lotto,  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  Martyr,  an  early  work.  — 
Rooms  V  and  VI,  adjoining,  are  at  present  being  altered. 

Returning  to  the  exit,  we  may  obtain,  to  the  left,  in  passing, 
a  glimpse  through  the  central  staircase  at  the  principal  hall  of  the 
JAbnaj, 

The  collection  embraces  about  200,000  printed  TOliimes  and  4000 1IS6. 
Catalogues  for  the  nse  of  risitors.  Besides  numerous  ancient  Italian  worke 
there  are  several  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  KSS.  (Oreek,  Lycophron''8 
Alexandra,  Quintus  Smvmseus,  date  1311,  etc.;  Latin,  Gharisius,  Ars  gram- 
matica,  the  half-burned  MB.  of  Festus,  a  mass-book  with  beautifhl  minia- 
tures of  fruit  and  flowers,  called  La  Flora,  etc.).  In  the  principal  hall  the 
custodian  awakens  a  remarkably  fine  echo.  Books  are  not  lent  out,  but 
within  the  library  three  may  be  used  at  a  time  (9-3  o^clock).  Readers 
enter  from  the  street  (not  through  the  museum)  by  the  last  door  in  the 
building,  and  ascend  by  the  staircase  to  the  right. 

The  W.  half  of  the  Upper  Floor,  reached  from  the  Grand  Stair- 
case by  ascending  to  the  right,  contains  the  glass,  coins,  half  of  the 
pictures,  Tases,  small  bronzes,  and  predous  relics. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  corridor,  which  we  now  enter, 
is  a  room  containing  the  CoUeetion  of  Aneie&t  Crystal  (VetriJ, 
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tlie  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  existence,  showing  the  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancients.  Several  panes 
of  glass  from  the  Villa  of  Piomedes  should  he  inspected ;  also  a 
heautifully-eut  glass  *Vase  with  white  Cupids  and  foliage  on  a 
blue  ground,  discovered  in  1837  in  a  tomb  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  at  Pompeii,  when  it  was  fllled  with  ashes. 

The  next  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Rbsbbtbd  Cabinet  ^JSoe- 
colta  Pofnografiea)j  to  which  men  only  are  admitted ;  it  contains 
mural  and  other  paintings  not  adapted  for  public  exhibition,  and 
numerous  bronzes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  artistic  merit. 

Opposite  this  collection ,  on  the  left  side  of  the  passage ,  is 
the  *Colleetion  of  Coins  (Medagliere)^  which  is  of  almost  unrivalled 
value  and  extent. 

The  FissT  Book  containa  the  Chreek,  the  Ssookd  Boman,  the  Third 
Boman  and  Byzantine,  the  Foubth  and  Fifth  mediesval  and  modem  coins, 
and  the  Sixth  the  dies  of  the  Neapolitan  mint,  together  with  a  numis- 
matic library.  Catalogues  are  placed  over  the  glass-cases  for  the  use  of 
vifliton.  In  the  comers:  Busts  of  distinguished  numismatists.  —  TheMuseo 
Santangelo  (p.  76)  adjoins  the  6th  room,  but  is  not  accessible  thence. 

We  next  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  above-named 
passage  to  the  comparatively  uninteresting  Seoond  Section  of  the 
Pieture  Gallety,  containing  works  of  the  Neapolitan,  later  Italian, 
and  foreign  schools. 

Room  I  (Bolognese  School;  the  Carracei  and  their  pupils,  Ouido 
Reniy  OuercinOy  etc.).  3.  Ann,  Carraeeiy  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St.  Francis,  painted  on  Oriental  agate ;  9.  Guido  JB«ni,  Ulysses 
and  Nausicaa ;  15.  LioneUo  Spada^  Cain  and  Abel  \  38.  Franceteo 
RomaneUiy  Sibyl;  43.  Ann.  Carracei^  Caricature  of  Caravaggio  as 
a  savage  with  a  parrot  and  a  dwarf;  in  the  comer,  Carracei  himself; 

47.  Ouereino,  Peter  weeping ;  55.  Ann,  Carracei,  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida;  69.  M,  Caravaggio ,  Judith  and  Holophemes ;  71.  Ann,  Car- 
racci,  Landscape  with  St.  Eustachius. 

Room  II  (Tuscan  School).  1.  Lavinia  Fontana,  Christ  and  the 
Samaritan  woman;  5.  Sodoma^  Resurrection  of  Christ;  25.  QetUilc 
da  Fdbriano,  Madonna  and  angels;  27.  Lor,  di  Credit  Nativity; 
30.  Dom.  OhirlandajOf  Madonna  and  saints;  31.  Matteo  da  8iena, 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (dated  1482);  32.  Sandro  BoUiceUi, 
Madonna  enthroned;  37.  Filipyino  Lippi^  Annanciation  and  two 
saints ;  Ang,  BronzinOy  42.  Young  nobleman,  55.  Female  portrait ; 

48.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  Is  a  large  bronze  tabernacle  with  the  story  of 
the  Passion,  executed  by  Jacopo  Siciliano  from  a  design  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Room  III  (Neapolitan  School  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cent- 
uries). Pietro  delDontellOj  1.  Christ  erucilied  between  the  two  male- 
factors, 3.  St.  Martin;  7.  Ant.  Rimpacta  of  Bologna,  Madonna  aud 
Child  under  a  canopy,  surrounded  by  eight  saints;  21,  25,  32. 
Simone  Papa,  Crucifixion  and  Saints;   23.  Pietro  and  Ippolito  del 
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DorueUo^  Madonna  and  saints ;  24.  Andrea  (Sabbatini)  da  SaUmo, 
Miraeles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  sadly  damaged ;  34.  Andrea  da 
8alemo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  marked  1>y  all  the  ftreshness  and 
grace  of  the  S.  Italian  school,  but  also  by  the  oharaoteristioally 
slight  attention  paid  by  it  to  correct  handling.  —  Adjoining  the 
third  room  are  two  rooms  containing  Byzantine  and  early  Tuscan 
works,  most  of  them  badly  preserved  and  freely  restored,  and 
Neapolitan  paintings  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.    . 

Room  IV  (Neapolitan  School  of  the  16-18th  centuries).  1.  Do- 
menieo  OargiulOj  sumamed  Mieeo  Spadcero,  Insurrection  of  Masani- 
ello  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Naples  in  1647;  5.  Oian  Filippo 
Cri9euolo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  22,  27,  28,  30.  Works  by  Luea 
Giordano ;  37.  Massimo  Stanzioni,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ; 
56.  Traversa  J  Girl  with  doYes;  63.  Pacecco  di  Rosa^  Madonna 
delle  Grazie ;  64.  Jose  Ribera,  sumamed  Spagnoletto,  St.  Bruno 
adoring  the  Holy  Child,  on  copper;  66.  Pietro  Novelli^  sumamed 
Monrealese,  Judith  and  Holophemes;  72.  Dom,  Oargiulo,  The 
smoker ;  75.  Giordano,  Pope  Alexander  II.  consecrating  the  church 
of  Monte  Oassino  (p.  5) ;  To.  Giordano,  Christ  shown  to  the  people 
(after  Dfirer).  —  The  large  walnut  cabinet  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  adorned  with  carred  reliefs  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine, 
dates  from  the  16th  cent,  and  was  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Agostino  degll  Sealzi.  It  contains  medisval  and 
Renaissance  Ivory  earrings,  engraved  rock-crystals,  miniatures, 
and  the  like,  most  of  which  were  once  in  possession  of  the  Famese 
family ;  also  a  small  silver-gilt  Diana  on  the  stag,  with  clockwork, 
probably  the  toy  of  some  juvenile  prince.  A  cabinet  by  the  wall 
of  the  exit,  from  the  same  church,  contains  majolicas  from  Urbino 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  window :  the  ^Casstita  Famese  in  gilded 
silver,  executed  by  Giovanni  Bemairdi  da  Castelholognese,  a  gold- 
smith of  Bologna  (d.  1555),  with  six  large  and  beautifully  cut 
stones  representing  Meleager  and  Atalanta ,  Procession  of  the  In- 
dian Bacchus,  Circus  games.  Battle  of  Amazons,  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapiths,  Battle  of  Salamis.  —  By  the  other  window : 
an  admirable  bronze  bust  of  Dante,  said  to  have  been  modelled 
from  his  death-mask. 

Room  Y  (German  and  Flemish  Schools).  40.  School  of  Lucas 
Crana^,  Christ  and  the  adulteress ;  42.  Amberger  (?),  Portrait ; 
*44.  Jan  van  Eyck  (?),  St  Jerome  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  paw 
of  a  lion,  one  of  the  finest  early-Flemish  paintings  in  Italy; 
51.  Unknown  Artist  (not  Holbein),  A  cardinal;  54.  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  Elder,  Parable  of  the  seven  blind  men ;  no  number,  Copy  in 
pastels  of  the  Toper  by  Velazquez ;  L.  Giordano,  Venus  and  Cupid 
asleep. 

Room  VI  (Netherlandish  Schools).  1.  Style  of  Rembrandt,  Por- 
trait ;  12.  Ascribed  to  Fait  JChfck,  Portrait  of  a  nobleman ;  17.  Ascribed 
io  Rembrandt,  Portrait;  id.  Frans  Snyder s ,  Hunting-scene;  36. 
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School  of  VanByeky  Craciflxion;  61.  Collectloii  of  21  miniatures 
of  the  House  of  Farnese ;  73.  Mich,  Mierevelty  Portrait ;  78.  Ferd, 
Bol,  Portrait ;  83.  Ascribed  to  Van  Dyck ,  Portrait  of  a  Princess 
Egmont ;  89.  Yilla  Medici  at  Rome  in  1615.  —  Entrance  hence 
into  the  collection  of  bronzes,  see  p.  77. 

From  the  5th  Room  of  the  paintings  we  enter  a  circular  room, 
the  first  of  the  collection  of  vases  (see  below),  and  pass  thence 
to  the  left  into  the  Xnieo  8antan|felo»  which  occupies  three 
rooms.  This  museum  was  formerly  in  the  Pal.  Santangelo,  but 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  1865.   For  admission  apply 

to  the  custodian. 

iflt  Room  :  Vcues.  In  the  cabinet  in  the  centre,  a  vase  with  Baccha- 
nalian scene.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  left,  Bacchanalian  feast 
with  an  armed  dancing-woman.  To  the  right,  by  the  window,  a  ^Cabinet 
with  drinking-horns  (rhyta). 

2nd  Room  :  Terraeottas  and  Small  Bronzes.  On  the  left,  in  the  corner, 
a  vase  from  Nola,  with  the  return  of  Hephaestus  to  Olympus. 

3rd  Boom  :  OolUeUon  of  Coins.  On  the  second  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  an  interesting  selection  of  *ass  gravs'  and  other  Italian  cointf. 
Also  seyeral  large  vases:  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  a  vase  with  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus.  In  the  centre,  a  vase  with  Orpheus  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  ^Mercury  and  Spes,  relief -mosaics 
from  Hetapontum,  unique  of  their  kind.    Cock-fight. 

We  now  return  to  the  **CoUeetion  of  Yaoes,  which  begins 
with  the  circular  room  mentioned  aboTe,  and  occupies  seyen  rooms. 
It  is  very  extehsiye  and  valuable,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  spe- 
cimens  of  the  handsome  vases  of  Lower  Italy.  The  finest  speci* 
mens  are  placed  by  themselves  on  short  columns.  The  collection 
is  arranged  in  chronological  order  after  the  second  room,  in  which 
from  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  right  wall  are 
arranged  the  vases  with  black  figures;  then  follow  Greek  vases 
with  red  figures,  succeeded  by  vases  of  Italian  origin.  —  As 
Greek  vase-painting  was  adopted  by  the  Etruscans  and  modified 
according  to  the  national  taste,  so  this  branch  of  art  was  strongly 
influenced  in  Lower  Italy,  and  especially  in  Apulia,  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  vases  here  are  of  large  and  im- 
posing dimensions,  and  the  artists,  not  satisfied  with  the  decoration 
of  painting  alone,  have  frequently  super-added  reliefs  to  adorn  the 
necks  and  handles.  Their  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  cover,  if 
possible,  the  entire  surface  of  the  vase  with  the  colours.  The 
different  series  of  representations,  one  above  another,  which  they 
bear,  are  often  without  connection ;  or  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
an  architectural  design  and  surrounded  irregularly  with  groups. 
The  figures  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  mould,  and 
great  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  delineation  of 
rich  but  scantily  folded  garments.  The  representations  are  for 
the  most  part  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  but  in 
some  cases  scenes  of  a  more  Italian  chaiacter  are  observed.  As  the 
ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  were  deposited  with  his 
remains  in  the  tomb,  so  also  were  these  vases  which  had  adorned 
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his  home;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  natare  of  the  subjects  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  manufactured  for  this  express 
purpose.  The  period  of  their  manufacture  is  believed  to  have  been 
shortly  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  flooM  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  aiieieiit,bat  freely  reatored  Moitriet. 

lat  ftoox.  The  Taaes  in  the  1st  and  2nd  cabineU  (to  the  left,  oonnt- 
ing  from  the  entrance  from  the  picture-gallery),  and  the  three  placed  on 
eommns  in  front  of  them  are  Bpeclmens  of  the  earliest  stage  of  this  art. 
Tbey  are  of  a  yellowish  oolonr,  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  plants  or 
animals  of  brownish  or  blaek  colonr,  and  are  ronnd  or  oval  in  form. 
The  drd  and  4th  cabinets  contain  Etruscan  and  Calene  (p.  7),  the  others 
Greek  vases,  some  of  them  beautifally  shaped,  but  nearly  all  black  and 
nnpainted. 

2nd  Book.  Pavement  flrom  the  house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 
Opposite  the  windo-nr :  Two  large  vases,  one  with  the  Death  of  Archemorus, 
the  other  with  the  Funeral  sacrifice  of  Patroclus.  Between  these,  under 
n  glase  thade,  Lecythns  (vase  for  ointment)  with  rellefii  of  Marsyas  and 
Apollo;  £arther  to  the  right,  CondemnatioB  of  Manyas.  In  a  cabinet 
opposite  the  window,  Lecythi,  remarkable  for  the  painting  on  white 
ground;  and  prize  vases  of  the  Panathenseic  festivals. 

3rd  Boom.  At  the  window:  ^Yase  with  lid,  Bacchanalian  sacrifice. 
Actors  with  masks;  *Baiile  of  Amaaons;  *Destrnction  of  Troy.  Opposite 
the  window:  Large  vase,  from  Buvo,  the  largest  vase  yet  discovered, 
with  a  Battle  of  the  Amazons  and  Orpheus  in  Hades. 

ithBooM.  At  the  window:  Medea  fleeing  after  the  murder  of  her 
children.  Lycnrgne,  blinded  by  Baoehns,  slaying  his  wife.  By  the  window, 
the  celebrated  large  Vase  o/  Daritu  from  Ganosa:  Darius  planning  the 
conquest  of  Oreeoe*,  above  Is  Hellas,  at  whose  side  Athene  and  Zeus  are 
standing;  beneath  are  the  Persian  provinces  on  which  subsidies  are  levied 
for  the  war,  with  aecompanying  names. 

5th  Boon.  At  the  wmdow:  Orestes  seeking  refuge  from  the  Furies 
at  the  statue  of  Artemis ;  Tereus  on  horseback  pursuing  Procne  and  Philo- 
mela; Perseus  releasing  Andromeda.  In  the  cabinet  opposite  the  window, 
to  the  left,  Hercules  ea^rying  off  the  tripod.  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
Lycurgus  killing  ^is  son:  Bape  of  the  golden  fleece;  Orestes  and  Electra 
mourning  at  the  grave  of  Agamemnon. 

The  0th  «&d  7th  Books  contain  less  imporilant  vases.    In  Boom  7  also 
are  two  models  of  tombs,  which   ilSusimte  the  manner  in  whioh  the 
vases  were  discovered.  —  The  entrance  hence  to  the  small  bronzes  is  y 
closed.    We  therefore  proceed  to  the  principal  entrance  in  the  6th  room 
of  the  pieture-gallery  (p.  76). 

The  collection  of  the  *^  Small  Bronzei  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  existence  and  is  arranged  in  a  masterly  fashion.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  household  utensils,  lamps,  candelabra,  tools  of  all  kinds, 
musical  and  surgical  instruments,  weapons,  etc.,  most  of  them  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  ancient  Italians.  The  use  of  most  of  the  objects 
is  too  obvious' to  require  explanation. 

1  St  Room  :  The  most  valuable  objects  are  in  the  centre,  grouped 
around 'three  large  Money- Chests  j  such  as  usttally  stood  in  the 
Atria  of  Pompeian  houses.  To  the  left  of  the  corner:  Dish-warmer, 
in  the  form  of  a  fortress.  Farther  to  the  right:  large  Divan  or 
chair.  Cookmp  Stove.  Table  Support,  with  Victoria  bearing  a  trophy . 
Farther  on ,  parallel  with  the  window-wall  and  by  the  windows  : 
Bisellia  (seats  of  honour)  decorated  with  heads  of  horses  and  swans, 
and  a  large  shallow  'Dish  with  ittlaid  silver  ornaments.  Braziers, 
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In  a  glass-case,  a  *  Tripod  for  sacrifices,  richly  decorated,  from  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  Then  iron  Stocks  from  the  gladiators* 
barracks  at  Pompeii,  near  which  three  skeletons  were  found.  Far- 
ther back,  also  under  glass :  Candelabrum  from  the  Villa  of  Dio- 
medes,  consisting  of  a  square  slab  which  bears  a  small  Bacchus 
riding  on  a  panther  besides  a  small  altar  and  a  pilaster  adorned  with 
a  mask  and  bucranium  (skull  of  an  ox) ;  the  lamps  hang  from  four 
branches;  those  at  present  placed  there  are  not  the  original.  Then, 
Baths,  Large  Brazier  from  the  Thermae  at  Pompeii  (p.  1B5), 
ornamented  with  a  cow's  head,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  foun- 
der M.  Nigidius  Vacca.  —  The  Cabinets  along  the  wall  are  number- 
ed from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  left  entrance,  i-xiv.  Bronze 
Vessels,  xv,  xvi.  Water-taps  and  Gargoyles,  xvn.  Implements  of 
the  Palaestra,  including  numerous  Scrapers  (strigiles)  for  removing 
the  oil  and  dust  from  the  body  after  gymnastic  exercise ;  garniture  of 
a  ring,  xvni-xx.  Door-plates^  Lochs j  and  Keys,  with  fine  inlaid  work, 
xxi-xxni.  Iron  Utensils,  xxiv-xxvii.  Lamps,  xxvni-xxxi.  Mount- 
ings, Handles,  Table  Supports,  etc.  —  Among  the  cabinets  stand 
several  Candelabra. 

2nd  Room  :  A  Model  of  Pompeii,  originally  represeniing  the 
ruins  as  they  were  in  1871  and  added  to  since  then  (oomp.  Plan, 
p.  120;  on  a  scale  of  1 :  100).  —  Along  the  walls  are  ancient  disk- 
shaped  Bells,  and  numerous  bronze  vessels  and  candelabra.  Cabin- 
ets xxxii-xliii,  1-lv,  Ivlii-lx.  contain  Utensils  of  various  kinds 
and  shapes,  xliv,  xlv.  Ladles  and  Funnels;  elaborate  Cooking 
Apparatus,  xlvi.  Tripods;  small  Braziers;  small  Seats,  xlvii-li. 
Scales  and  Weights.  Ivi.  Mirrors  and  Ink-holders ;  below,  objects 
in  Bone  and  Ivory.  Ivil.  Bells,  Harness,  Ornaments,  Buckles 
(fibulae).  —  In  the  glass-cases :  Ixi.  Compasses,  Anglir^  Hooks, 
Anchors,  Steering  Apparatus.  Ixli.  Musical  Instruments,  including 
the  *si8trum'  or  rattle  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  Ixiii.  Astragali, 
Dice,  Tesserae  (tickets  of  bone,  ivory,  etc.,  including  some  theatre- 
tickets).  Ixiii b.  Trinkets  and  Toilette  ArOeles  in  bronze  and  ivory. 
Ixiv.  Sieve.  Ixv,  Ixvi.  Surgical  Instruments.  Ixvii,  Ixviii.  Ivory 
and  Bone  Carvings.  —  To  the  left ,  near  the  model  of  Pompeii : 
Leaden  Vessels  of  cylindrical  form.  —  At  the  back  is  a  Trieliniumf 
or  three  dining-sofas,  each  for  three  persons  (the  table  was  placed 
in  the  middle). 

The  last  room  contains  the  ^Collection  of  Predous  BeHci  (Og- 
getti  Preziosi),  antique  cut  gems,  and  gold  and  silver  objects. 

By  thb  Window,  the  celebrated  ^Taaza  Famese,  a  vessel  of 
onyx  with  beautiful  reliefs,  the  largest  of  its  kind.  On  the  out- 
side, a  large  Medusa's  head  in  relief;  in  the  inside,  a  group  of  seven 
persons,  referred  by  some  to  the  occasion  of  an  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  by  others  to  a  festival  in  spring,  instituted  by  Alexander  at 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 

Tables  in  thb  Cbnt&b.    The  first  nei^r  the  window  contains 
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the  Camtot,  or  Btones  out  in  lelief,  many  of  whidli  are  very  inter- 
esting :  in  front  of  the  ease  to  the  left,  16.  Zens  in  eonfliot  with 
the  Titans,  hy  Anthemion ;  32.  Head  of  Medusa ;  44.  A  line  head 
of  Aniinstas ;  65.  Part  of  the  gronp  of  the  Famese  bull,  said  to 
hare  heen  need  as  a  model  at  its  restoration ;  below  it,  1857.  Head 
of  a  Yestal.  —  Adjacent  are  the  JntagUy  or  stones  on  which  the 
designs  reeede  (so  placed  that  the  designs  are  seen  through  the 
stone):  209.  Ajax  and  Gassandra ;  213.  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  392. 
Bacchante.  The  table  In  the  niiddle  contains  cut  gems  of  the 
medisTai  and  Renaissance  epochs. 

The  Oabinstb  by  the  entrance-wall  and  the  window-wall  and 
at  the  front  part  of  the  left  wall  contain  well-executed  Objects  in 
Silver:  Vases,  goblets,  tablets,  spoons,  buckles;  also  objects  in 
iyory,  medallion  reliefs,  etc.  The  most  noteworthy  objects  are  the 
following:  Six  fine  large  yases;  Six  goblets  with  foliage;  Small 
sun-dial;  Yase  in  the  shape  of  a  mortar,  with  the  apotheosis 
of  Homer;  Three  tripods;  Rings  from  Greek  tombs  at  Armento 
in  the  Basilicata;  Silyer  Plate  from  the  house  of  Meleager  at 
Pompeii,  including  two  handsome  goblets  with  centaurs. 

The  OhJeeU  in  Gold  begin  at  the  farther  end,  to  tiie  right, 
with  the  Greek  ornaments ,  which  include  a  diadem  from  Veuosa, 
and  ornaments  found  in  a  tomb  at  Taranto ;  large  gold  lamp  from 
Pompeii,  admirably  executed  and  well  preserved.  Then ,  opposite 
the  entrance,  ornaments  from  Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii,  some  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones :  earrings  and  finger-rings,  including 
a  gold  ring  with  a  portrait  and  the  artist's  name  Anaxilas ;  neck- 
laces; two  bulls;  armlets  in  the  form  of  serpents.  Farther  on, 
ornaments  in  glass  and  amber. 

▼.  The  Higher  Quarten :  Capodimonte,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 

Oastel  8.  ElmOy  8.  Hartino. 

The  continuation  of  the  Toledo  beyond  the  Museum  is  formed 

by  the  Stbada  S.  TsnESii  deoli  Scaxzi  (Pi.  £,  3,  2),  which 

gradually  ascends.   From  the  beginning  of  this  street,  opposite  the 

N.  W.  corner  of  the  Museum ,   the  Strada  Salvator  Rosa  (p.  81) 

diverges  to  the  left.    We  follow  the  Strada  S.  Teresa,  and  in  about 

10  min.  cross  the  Ponte  della  Sanitb,  a  viaduct  constructed  in  1809 

across  the  quarter  della  Sanit2i,  which  lies  below. 

Descending  to  the  left  immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  street  entering  the  winding  Strada  8.  Oennaro  de*  Pooeri 
to  the  right,  we  soon  reach  the  lai^  hospice  or  poor-honse  of  that  name. 
At  the  hack  of  the  boilding  is  the  church  of  8.  Oennaro  (St.  Jaiiuarias) 
founded  in  the  8th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  where  St.  Jannarinji  was 
interred;  hut  now  completely  modernized.  The  passage  leading  to  the 
inner  court  is  embellished  with  frescoes  from  the  history  of  the  saint  by 
Andrea  da  Salerno  (?),  unfortnnately  in  bad  oreservation.  At  the  back  of 
the  chnrch  is  the  entrance  to  the  extensive  Oataoomhs  (PI.  D,  1)  of  Naples, 
admission  to  which  is  obtained  by  applying  to  the  porter^  of  the  hospice 
(1  fr.  for  each  person,  and  trifling  fee  to  the  attendant). 
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Tb£  Oataoombs  of  8.  Cteanaro  oonsiat  of  four  main  galleries,  of 
whicb,  however,  two  only  are  now  connected  by  staircasee  and  accessible 
to  visitors,  together  with  a  long  series  of  lateral  passages  and  burial- 
chambers  (eitbieula).  Along  the  walls  are  excavated  niches  of  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  ranged  in  rows  one  above  another.  A  few  of  the  chambers 
lie  below  the  level  of  the  galleries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacombs 
dates  from  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  point  of  architecture  they  far 
surpass  the  Roman,  though  inferior  in  every  other  respect.  The  two  large 
ante-chambers  were  used  for  the  religious  services  customary  at  an  interment. 

Information  as  to  the  history  and  decorations  of  these  early  Chris- 
tian burial-places  will  be  found  in  BaedekerU  Cmtral  Italy.  The  inscrip- 
tions foxmd  here  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum.  Among  the  paintings 
may  be  mentioned  the  pleasing  decorations  of  the  two  ante -rooms, 
which  recall  the  Pompeian  style,  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
first  gallery,  the  portraits  on  the  tomb  of  Theotecnus  (beginning  of  the 
4th  cent.)  in  the  second  gallery,  and  a  figure  of  Christ  of  the  6th  or 
6th  cent,  (but  frequently  retouched)  in  the  so-ealled  Bcuiliea  di  8.  Gen- 
naro.  The  bones  which  fill  many  of  the  chambers  and  corridors  are 
generally  those  of  victims  of  the  plagues  which  ravaged  Naples  in  the 
16th  century.  The  Priapus  column  with  the  Hebrew  inscription  is  a 
mediiBval  hoax. 

There  is  another  (but  unimportant)  series  of  catacombs,  of  the  4th  and 
5th  cent.,  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Sanitli,  below  the  bridge 
of  that  name. 

The  Strada  Nvota  di  Gapodimoivts,  as  the  street  ascending 
beyond  the  Ponte  della  Sanitli  is  called,  leads  in  a  few  minntes  to 
a  circular  space  called  the  Tondo  di  CapodimonU  (PI.  £,  1 ;  ordin- 
ary cab-fares  thns  far).  The  road  now  describes  a  long  curve  to 
the  left  and  then  divides,  the  N.  branch  leading  to  Seeondigliano, 
and  the  S.  branch  to  the  entrance  of  the  park  of  Oapodimonte. 
Walkers  ascend  the  steps ,  and  ftt  the  top  follow  the  road  to  the 
right.  From  the  Tondo  di  Gapodimonte  to  the  palace  is  a  walk  of 
7  minntes.  —  A  short  distance  before  the  park-gates  is  the  large 
main  reservoir  of  the  new  waterworks  (^Acqua  di  Serino ;  PI.  F,  1  • 
p.  82),  with  five  basins  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  a  capacity  of  80,000 
cubic  metres.  Permission  to  inspect  the  works  is  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Naples  "Waterworks  Co.,  Strada  Chiatamone  6 bis. 

The  royal  Falasio  di  Gapodimonte  (PI.  E,  F,  1 ;  daily  10-4, 
with  permesso,  see  p.  36;  guide  not  necessary  for  the  garden), 
situated  above  the  town  to  the  N.  on  the  eminence  of  that  name, 
was  begun  in  1738  by  Charles  III.,  but  not  completed  till  1834- 
39  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  11.  The  edifice  was  designed  by 
Medrano ,  the  architect  of  the  Teatro  S.  Carlo.  The  *0arden9  are 
partly  laid  out  in  the  English  style.  Splendid  views  are  enjoyed 
from  the  large  evergreen  oak  and  other  points.  Permessi  must 
once  more  be  shown  at  an  enclosed  part  called  the  Boscq  (fee  25- 
50  c;  inaccessible  in  April  and  May  when  the  pheasants  are  sitting). 
One-horse  carriages  are  not  admitted  to  the  park. 

The  palace  contains  the  royal  Mnsjso  di  Capodimontx  (fee  1  fr.) ,  a 
somewhat  extensive,  but  not  very  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly 
by  modem  Keapolitan  masters,  and  of  modem  sculptures,  distributed 
throughout  the  different  apartments.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  attach- 
ed to  the  frames.  The  following  are  Worthy  of  mention:  Hackeri^ 
Wild -boar  hunt  in  the  Bosco  di  Persano;  Chase  of  wild  fowl  on  the 
Lago    Fusaro,    by    the  same;    Lemaile,   Marriage    of    the    Duchesse    de 
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Berry;  OamMoemit  Deatb  of  Cesar;  CetentanOi  Benvenato  Oellini  at  the 
Caatel  S.  Angelo;  JEraye«,  Ulysfles  and  Alcinous;  a  table  with  ancient 
mosaic  from  Pompeii ;  Marinelliy  Cleopatra  at  her  toilet  \  Virg^ia  Ltbrun^ 
Portraitfl  of  the  IhicheBS  of  Parma  and  Maria  Theresa;  Angelica  Kauf- 
mann^  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  consort  with  their  children;  i\>d««<a,  Or- 
pheus; DeAngeUty  Death  of  Phedra;  6^usmi,  Ossian;  FoitiglUme^  Andro- 
cles ;  Bergi^  Epaminondas  at  Uantinea :  Carelh\  Capture  of  the  Porta  Pia 
at  Rome,  Sept.  90th,  1870 ;  VcmvileUi^  view  of  Piedlgrotta.  —  The  palace 
also  contains  a  collection  of  porcelain  from  the  former  manufactory  of 
Capodimonte,  including  some  exquisitely  delicate  and  transparent  spe- 
cimens of  pdU  tendre^  coloured  decorations  in  relief,  and  (later)  imitations 
of  the  antique.  The  manufactory  was  founded  in  1743  by  Charles  III., 
improved  in  1771  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  suppressed  by  the  French  in 
1806.  The  valuable  collection  of  armour  (Armeria)  contains  the  ancient 
accoutrements  of  Kings  Roger  and  Ferdinand  I. ,  of  Alexander  Famese, 
and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  8ayoy;  the  sword  presented  by  Ferdinand  I. 
to  the  gallant  Scanderheg  (d.  1467);  also  an  ornamental  cradle  presented 
by  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  present  queen  Margaret  in  1868. 

Neai  Gspodimonte  are  the  yillas  Meurieoffre  (Pl.E,  1;  generally 
open  on  presentation  of  the  visitof  s  card),  BuffOy  AveUi,  and  For- 
quel,  commanding  fine  views  in  all  directions.  —  To  the  W.,  op- 
posite Capodimonte,  stands  the  Villa  Oallo  (PI.  D,  1),  founded  in 
1809  by  the  Duca  di  GaUo. 

Following  the  Salita  di  Capodimonte ,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  park  of  Capodimonte ,  and  after  a  few  minutes  turning  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  Obiarvatorj  (Oaaervatorio  BsaUy  PI.  F,  1),  occu- 
pying the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  popularly  called  La  /SJpeooto, 
or,  after  the  villa  of  a  Spanish  marquis  which  once  stood  here,  Mira» 
doii.  The  observatory  was  founded  in  1812,  and  enlarged  in  1820 
from  plans  by  the  celebrated  Piasai  (d.  1826),  under  whom  it  attain- 
ed a  European  reputation.  The  present  director,  Comm,  de  Oasparii, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  the  discovery  of  several  planetoids.  — 
On  the  way  to  the  observatory  a  path  descends  in  steps  past  the 
church  de  Miracoli  to  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  41). 


Opposite  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Museum,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  79,  the  Stbada  Salvatob  Rosa  (PI.  D,  £,  3,  4)  ascends  the 
heights  of  S.  Elmo  and  the  Poailipo.  Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  also  farther  up:  to  S.  Martino  l-lY2f'-  (&s 
quick  as  a  carriage,  or  quicker).  The  tramway  (No.  7,  p.  23)  as- 
cends at  this  point  by  the  rack-and-pinion  system.  In  10  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Museum  we  reach  the  small  Piaata  8<Uvator  Rosoj 
where  the  Strada  Salvator  Rosa  turns  to  the  right  towards  AreneUa, 
birthplace  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  painter. 

In  a  straight  direction  begins  here  the  *Ck>no  Vittorio  Emannele 
(PI.  D,  4;  E,  5;  B,  C,  D,  E,  6;  B,  7;  steam-tramway,  see  p.  23), 
which  is  carried  by  means  of  windings  and  several  viaducts  round 
the  hills  of  S.  Elmo  and  the  Posilipo.  It  then  skirts  the  slopes 
for  some  distance,  and  at  length  gradually  descends  to  the  Piazza 
di  Piedlgrotta  (p.  85)  and  the  Mergellina  (p.  86),  commanding  ad- 
mirable views  of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  Mt.  Yesuyius.    The  roai 
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was  begun  by  the  Bourbons  for  military  purposes,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1875.  The  distance  from  tbe  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa  to 
S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  is  upwards  of  2^2  M.  From  tbe  Gorso  a 
number  of  lanes  descend,  some  of  them  by  means  of  steps,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  Those  diverging  from  the  first  third  of  the 
road  lead  to  the  Toledo,  those  from  the  last  third  descend  to  the  Ohiaja. 

S.  Elmo  and  S.  Martino  are  reached  from  the  Oorso  Yittorio 
Emanuele  by  means  of  two  somewhat  steep  Bbidle  Paths,  ascend- 
ing in  places  by  shallow  steps.  One  of  these ,  the  ^Bedimeniina  di 
8,  MafUno  (Pl.  £,  D,  5),  begins  about  V2  M.  from  the  Piazza  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  beyond  the  viaduct  and  the  angle  made  by  the  street, 
beside  the  house  No.  350 ,  and  reaches  the  entrance  of  the  Oastel 
In  1/4  ^'  ^e  other,  the  Saliia  del  JPetraio  (PI.  D,  6,  5),  begins 
about  10  min.  farther  on,  between  the  houses  Nos.  227  and  226. 
Donkeys  for  hire  at  both.  —  A  much  longer  route  is  by  the  carriage- 
road,  following  the  Strada  Salvator  Rosa  to  the  small  chapel  of 
S,  Maria  Costantinopolitana  (PI.  G,  4),  and  diverging  there  to  the 
left  (carriage,  see  pp.  21,  22). 

The  easiest  ascent  is  by  one  of  the  Gablb  Tramways  mentioned 
at  p.  23 ,  which  pass  under  the  Gorso  and  unite  the  lower  town 
with  the  new  quarter  of  Bione  Vomero  (PI.  G,  D,  5),  which  is 
still  only  partly  built  and  sparsely  inhabited.  One  of  these  has  its 
lower  terminus  at  Mof%U  8arUo,  to  the  W.  of  the  Toledo  (PI.  £,4; 
p.  40),  the  other,  more  convenient  for  the  majority  of  travellers, 
begins  in  the  Rione  Amedeo  (PL  G,  6) ,  and  has  an  intermediate 
station  near  the  H6tel  Bristol  in  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Emanuele.  The 
upper  terminus  of  the  former  line  is  about  ^4  M.  to  the  N.W.  (turn 
to  the  left  from  the  exit),  that  of  the  other  V2  M.  to  the  W.  (turn 
to  the  right),  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gastel  S.  Elmo,  on  the  N.E.  side 
(marked  'Ingr.'  on  our  Plan). 

The  Castel  Sant'  Elmo  (875  ft.),  or  8anf  Ermo,  formerly  Sant* 
ErasmOy  was  erected  under  Robert  the  Wise  In  1343  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  15 -17th  centuries.  The 
vast  walls ,  the  fosses  hewn  in  the  solid  tufifstone  ro(^ ,  its  sub- 
terranean passages,  and  ample  cistern  formerly  obtained  for  it  the 
reputation  of  impregnability.  The  fort  is  now  used  as  a  military 
prison,  and  is  accessible  only  by  special  permission. 

On  entering  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications  we  proceed  to  the 
suppressed  Garthusian  monastery  of  — 

*S.  Hartino  (PI.  D,  5),  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  views,  than  for  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  begun  in  1325  by  Duke  Gharles  of  Galabria,  but  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  Admission,  see  p.  29.  If  time 
be  limited,  the  Belvedere  should  first  be  visited. 

Beyond  the  court,  in  which  is  situated  the  main  entrance  (always 
closed)  of  the  church,  we  reach  the  Mokastbby  Court,  where  sarcophagi, 
inscriptions,  marhle  coats-of-arms ,  etc.,  are  exhibited,  and  enter  a  wide 
archway,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which  is  the  former  laboratory  of 
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the  eonrent,  a  large  and  lofty  yavlted  apartment;  on  the  walle  are  chnroh- 
hannevt.  —  The  Halk  to  the  left  of  this  containe  the  pietures,  for  which 
there  waa  no  room  in  the  Hueo  KaBionale.  The  title  and  artist's  name 
are  attached  to  each  frame.  Some  of  the  pictnree  are  ^ood  examples  of 
Neapolitan  matters  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment  is  the  gorgeous  Bmtgt^  used  by  Charles  III.  for  ezonrsions  in  the 
Onlf  of  Naples.  The  adjoining  Book  contains  RaitU  Pictures  (explained  by 
the  attendMit)  and  aneievt  VUw§  0/  JftmlM^  with  an  interesting  represent* 
atioB  of  a  royal  yisit  to  the  festiyal  orPiedigrotta.  The  BkUc  Ccmeh  in  the 
cMire  nsed  to  appear  in  mnnieipal  festivals  at  Naples,  and  was  occupied 
by  Vietor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  on  enterlnf  the  city  in  1860.  The 
nniformf  of  the  former  Gonsiglieri  MunicipaJi  are  preserved  in  a  case  in  this 
ro«m.    A  third  small  Boox  contains  ancient  banners. 

We  now  return  through  the  laboratory  to  the  monastery-court,  and 
enter  a  long,  narrow  Cobexdob  by  the  open  door  in  the  middle  of  the  wall. 
Here  on  each  side  is  an  open  door.  —  That  to  the  left  admits  to  a  room 
eontaining  Models  tf  lUMan  FortresseM.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads 
through  a  passage  to  a  *Representati(m  of  the  Infant  Christ  and  his  mother 
at  the  foot  of  a  ruined  temple,  with  the  three  Magi,  and  scenes  of  Nea- 
politan life,  in  a  mountainous  landscape.  This  'Presepe%  the  delight  of  all 
l^eapolitans,  young  and  old,  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  costumes 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  erections  which  have  been  common  at  Christmas 
in  the  private  houses  and  ohurches  of  Naples  since  the  16th  century. 

The  narrow  corridor  leads  to  the  *Cloibtbbs,  with  60  columns  of  white 
marble.  —  We  then  traverse  (door  immediately  to  the  left)  the  Auoibncb 
Boom  and  the  Chaftbb-Housb  ,  the  roof  of  which  is  painted  by  Corenzio 
(to  the  left,  the  ^Coro  dei  Laici  (^nversD,  to  the  church,  of  which  we  first 
enter  the  choir. 

The  Ohureh,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  three  chapels  on  each 
side,  is  richly  embellished  virith  marble.  On  the  ceiling  is  an  Ascension, 
and  between  the  windows  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by  Lmi^ranco.  Over  the 
principal  entrance,  a  'Descent  from  the  Cross  by  atatuioni  (damaged),  and 
next  to  it,  Hoses  and  Elias  by  8paffnoMto.  The  Apostles  above  the  ardies 
of  the  chM>els  are  bv  the  same  artist.  Ficscoes  of  the  choir  by  the 
Cavaliers  dTArpino.  The  Crucifixion  by  Lanfraneo.  On  the  wall  at  the  E. 
end.  Nativity,  unfinished,  by  Outdo  Reni  (who  died  during  the  progress  of 
the  work^.  On  the  sides :  to  the  left.  Communion  of  the  Apostles,  by  Bpa- 
gnoletio  '0^  the  style  of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  Christ  washing  the  disciples^ 
feet,  by  Caraeeiolo ;  to  the  right,  the  same  subject  by  Stamioni ,  and  In- 
stitution of  the  Eucharist,  by  the  pupils  of  P.  Veronese.  The  marble  de- 
corations of  the  church,  twelve  difierent  roses  of  Egyptian  basalt,  after  Co- 
simo  Fansaga  of  Carrara,  the  beautiful  mosaic  marble  pavement  Dy  Ptesti, 
and  the  high-altar  by  aolimena  also  merit  inspection.  —  The  Saceistt, 
entered  to  the  left  from  the  choir,  is  adorned  with  intarsias  by  Bonaneniura 
JPrestOy  and  paintings  by  the  Camaliere  d*ArpinOt  Btantioni,  and  Caravaggio.  — 
Beyond  it  is  the  TxsoBO,  containing  as  an  altar-piece  a  'Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  SpagnoUtto.  fine  in  colouring  and  admirable 
for  its  delineation  of  pain  *,  on  the  ceiling,  Judith,  by  Luea  Giordano^  said 
to  have  been  painted  in  48  hours,  when  ttie  artist  was  in  his  72nd  year. 

We  return  through  the  chapter-house  to  the  cloisters^  immediately  to 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Kuseum.  Book  I.  Silver  vess^S;  objeets  in  marble*,  reliquary.  — - 
BookU.  Miooiieas  from  CastelU  in  tiie  Abntisi  (CotUotiou  £<mgki),  in- 
teresting as  specimens  of  a  local  industry,  but  otherwise  unimportant; 
most  01  the  pieces  date  from  the  17th  cent,  or  later.  — -  Rook  III.  Early 
Venetian  glass,  porcelain,  and  ivory  carvings;  huge  old  choir-books  with 
miniatures  (16th  eeat.);  priest's  robe^  lady's  court-dress  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  —  Book  IV.  Mirrors  with  chased  figures;  old  chairs. 
—  Book  V.  Prison-jacket  and  other  relics  of  the  Italian  statesman  Carlo 
Poerio  (1803-67;  comp.  p.  40)  and  of  his  brother  AUssandro,  the  patriotic 
poet  (b.  180Q),  who  died  in  1846  from  wounds  reoeived  at  the  defence 
of  Venice;  the  hat  of  Card,  Ruff 0;  bust  of  the  monk  Xam|>ane|{a,  executed 
in  ms.  —  From  B.  II.  we  turn  to  the  right  into  Book  VI.    Reduced 
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copies  of  antique  sculptures.  To  the  ri^t,  in  a  niche,  is  the  wax  figure 
of  Padre  Rocco,  a  Neapolitan  street-preacher  and  philanthropist  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  —  Book  VII.  On  the  floor  of  this  room 
are  mosaics  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  remainder  of  the  coUection  of 
majolicas.  The  best  pieces  are  (beginning  to  the  right):  Hellodorus*,  Is- 
raelites crossing  the  Red  Sea  \  Toilette  of  Venus  \  Diana  asleep  \  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  a  curious  rendering  by  .<1»(.  Lolli;  Apollo  and  the  Pjr^hon; 
Boar-hunt*,  Battle  of  Alexander;  Bacchic  procession;  Gtalatea;  Jupiter 
and  Juno  (groups  from  the  frescoes  by  the  C^rracci  in  the  Pal.  Famese 
in  Rome);  Darid  and  Goliath;  Finding  of  Moses ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
—  Roox  VIII  (to  the  left  of  R.  I).  Uniforms  of  the  Bourbon  period ;  two 
large  paintings  of  the  capture  of  Oapri  by  Murat.  —  Rooms  IX  and  X* 
Modem  pictures.  Embroidery  in  silk  (Judith,  Esther,  Flight  into  Egypt,  etc.). 
At  the  end  of  the  right  wing  of  the  cloisters  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
right  through  a  corridor  to  the  **BelTedere,  a  hexagonal  room  with  two 
balconies  commanding  exquisite  views  of  the  city,  the  bay,  Mt.  Ve- 
suvius, and  the  fertile  country  as  far  as  Nola  and  the  Apennines.  It  is 
less  extensive  than  that  from  the  walls  of  Oastel  S.  Elmo,  but  more 
picturesque. 

Farther  on  in  the  Gorso  Ylttorio  Emanuele  lie  the  hotels  men- 
tioned at  p.  19.  Beside  the  H6tel  Bristol  is  a  stopping-place  of  the 
Rlone  Amedeo  cable-tramway  (p.  23).  Thence  a  street  descends 
past  the  small  Pareo  Margkerita,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  private 
road  ascends  to  several  villas  belonging  to  CorUe  0»  Grifeo.  Beyond 
Parker's  Hotel  the  Via  Tasso  diverges  to  the  right  (see  below).  The 
first  station  of  the  Cumae  Railway  is  farther  on  between  two  tun- 
nels (PI.  B,  6;  p.  91).  —  The  Oorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the 
Piazza  di  Piedigrotta  (see  p.  85). 

▼I.  HiU  of  FoiiUpo. 

A  most  interesting  circular  tour  may  be  made  from  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo  and  thence 
back  by  the  Btrada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  67)  to  the  Villa  Hazionale;  a 
walk  of  3V3-4  hrs.  or  a  drive  of  IVs-S  hrs.  [Cabs  should  be  hired  by  the 
hour,  as  shown  under  b  on  p.  22.]    The  view  is  best  in  the  late  afternoon. 

The  hill  which  bounds  Naples  on  the  W.,  with  its  villages  and 
numerous  charming  villas,  derives  its  name  of  Posilipo^  or  Posil- 
lipo,  from  PauiUypon  ('sans-souci'),  the  villa  of  the  notorious 
epicure  Vedius  Pollio,  afterwards  the  property  of  Augustus,  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  hill.  The  Posilipo  is  most 
conveniently  visited  either  from  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  or 
from  the  Villa  Nazionale.    We  begin  with  the  former. 

The  *Via  Tasso  (PI.  B,  A,  6),  finished  In  1885,  which  diverges 
from  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  beside  Paiker's  Hotel  (see  above) 
and  gradually  ascends  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  commands  most  beauti- 
ful views  of  Naples  and  its  bay,  and  of  Vesuvius.  The  street  from 
the  Gorso  to  the  top  of  the  Mil  is  barely  IY4  M.  in  length,  but 
for  the  ascent  about  ^/^  hr.  is  required.  The  first  house  on  the  left 
is  the  International  Hospital  (p.  24).  Farther  on  are  some  new  vil- 
las.  At  the  top  is  the  Trattoria  PaUino  (p.  21). 

The  *Strada  Belvedere'  (PI.  A,  6) ,  leading  from  the  Vomero 
(p.  82)  and  running  destitute  of  view  hetween  garden- walls ,  is 
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joined  by  the  Via  TaSBo,  and  then  aseends,  tinder  the  name  of 
'Strada  Patrizi*,  the  long  hill  of  Posilipo  to  the  S.  Heie  and  there 
the  garden-walls  cease  and  allow  of  a  heantlful  view  across  the  Bay 
of  Pozzaoli  to  Gape  Miseno  and  Ischla.  A  little  hefore  we  reach 
the  (l'/4  M.)  village  of  PosUipo ,  the  road  crosses  the  line  of  the 
PosUipo  grottoes  (see  helow),  which  pierce  the  hill  466  ft.  lower. 
A  new  quarter  here,  for  which  the  name  Parco  8avoia  has  been  pro-* 
posed  f  is  connected  with  the  new  grotto  by  means  of  a  lift  (see 
below).  The  road  beyond  Posilipo,  which  commands  beautiful 
▼lews,  continues  in  the  same  direction  past  the  village  of  Strato  on 
the  right,  to  (2  M.)  the  Strada  Nuova  di  PosUipo  ^  which  we  reach 
at  its  highest  point,  near  the  Villa  Thalberg  (a  little  more  than 
3  M.  from  the  junction  of  the  Via  Tasso).  The  distance  back  to 
Naples  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  is  about  4  M.  (to  the  Piazza 
Umberto,  PI.  B,  7,  about  3  M.).  Oomp.  p.  87. 


The  Piaaa  Umberto  (p.  33),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  Nazlo- 
nale,  Is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by  La  Tobrbtta  (PI.  B,  7),  an  oblong 
space  in  which  are  a  tramway-station  (Nos.  1  and  7,  pp.  22,  23)  and 
the  station  for  the  steam-tramway  to  Fuorigrotta,  Bagnoli,  and  Poz- 
zuoli  (No.  6,  p.  23).  The  Mergellina  (p.  86)  diverges  here  to  the 
S.W.,  while  the  Strada  di  PUdigroUa  leads  straight  to  the  W.  to 
the  hill  of  PosiUpo. 

The  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  (PI.  B,  A,  7),  along  which  the  above- 
mentioned  steam-tramway  runs,  brings  us  in  6  min.  to  the  small 
Piazza  di  Piboioiiotta,  where  the  Gorso  Vlttorio  Emaauele  diverges 
(p.  84).  At  this  point  rises  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta, 
a  building  of  the  13th  cent. ,  but  much  altered,  and  finally  restored 
in  1850  after  the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta.  It  contains  a  very 
old  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and  an  interesUng  Pietit  in  the  Flem- 
ish-Neapolitan style,  the  wings  evidently  executed  under  Slenese 
influence  (2nd  chapel  to  the  right).  The  large  side-chapel,  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altai,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Filangieri,  and  a 
statue  of  Gaetano  Filangieri,  the  famous  jurist  (see  p.  144).  —  For 
the  festival  of  Piedigrotta,  see  p.  28. 

The  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  is  continued  by  the  Grotta  Hnova 
di  FoBiUpo  (PI.  A,  7),  a  tunnel  bored  in  1882-86  through  the 
hUl  of  Posilipo  to  replace  the  old  Grotto  (now  closed) ,  and  giving 
passage  to  the  steam-tramway  and  other  traffic,  which  creates  a 
deafening  noise.  It  is  800  yds.  long  (or  with  the  approaches  1100 
yds.),  40ft.  high,  and  40 ft.  wide,  and  is  always  Ughted  with  gas. 
On  a  few  days  in  March  and  October,  the  setting  sun  shines  directly 
through  the  grotto,  producing  a  magic  illumination.  —  In  the 
middle  is  the  lift  (see  above)  to  the  new  quarter  of  Parco  Savoia. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  tunnel  Is  the  village  of  Fuorigrotta  (p.  92). 

The  Old  Grotto,  reached  by  the  old  road  diverging  to  the  left  from 
the  approach  to  the  new  Grotto,  but  now  closed,  is  a  masterpiece  of  r--*— * 
engineering,  probably  constructed  in   the  reign  of  Augustus.    It  i 
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tioned  by  Beneca  Mid  Petroaiiu,  under  N«ro,  aa  a  aarrow  and  gloottiy 
pass.  Uedieeval  superstition  attributed  it  to  magic  arts  practised  by  Virgil. 
King  Alpbonso  I.  (about  1442)  enlarged  the  opening;  a  century  later  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  caused  the  road  to  be  paved;  and  it  was  again  im- 
proved by  Oharles  m.  (1754). 

Among  the  vineyards  above  the  old  road,  to  the  S.E.,  is  an  ancient  Bo- 
man  Columbarium,  popularly  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  (now  quite 
inaccessible).  The  name  of  the  monument  is  without  satisfactory  historical 
foundation,  thou^  local  tradition  favours  the  assumption  that  this  was 
Virgil's  last  resting-place.  The  poet,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  here 
composed  his  immortsi  works,  the  Georgics  and  the  iBneid,  and  he 
unquestionably  possessed  a  villa  on  the  Posilipo,  and  by  his  express  wish 
was  interred  here  after  his  death  at  Brundisium,  B.C.  19,  on  his  return 
from  Greece.  Petrarch  is  said  to  have  visited  this  spot  accompanied  by  King 
Robert,  and  to  have  planted  a  laurel,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  fell  a  prey  to  the  knives  of  relic-hunters,  and  has  since  been  re* 
placed.  It  is  on  record  that  in  1326  the  tomb  was  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  contained  a  marble  urn  with  nine  small  pillars,  the  frieze 
of  which  bore  the  well-known  inscription :  — 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

Of  all  this  no  trace  now  remains.  The  following  inscription  was  placed 
here  in  1664:  — 

Qui  cineres  ?  tumuli  hsec  vestigia :  conditur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  rura,  duces. 


To  the  S.  W.  of  La  Torretta  (p.  86)  diverges  the  Stbada  di  Mbb- 
OELLiNA  (PI.  B,  7),  which  6  min.  farther  on  crosses  the  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanaele  (pp.  85,  81 ;  ordinary  cab-fare  to  this  point),  and  forms 
the  entrance  of  the  Strada  Nuova  dl  Posilipo.  The  last  begins  about 
Y2  M.  from  La  Torretta,  before  the  street  tarns  a  corner. 

A  little  before  this  comer,  we  observe  above  ns,  to  the  right,  the 
small  Chiesa  del  Sannasaro,  or  S,  Maria  del  Parto.  (We  ascend 
the  approach  to  the  chnrch  and  mount  the  steps  to  the  left,  which 
lead  in  three  flights  to  the  terrace  above  the  houses  Nos.  10-17.) 
The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  a  small  estate  which  King  Frede- 
rick II.  of  Aragon  presented  in  1496  to  the  poet  Jacopo  Sanna- 
zaro  (b.  at  Naples,  1458),  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
regard.  After  his  villa  had  been  destroyed  by  the  French,  the  aged 
poet  caused  the  church  to  be  erected  by  monks  of  the  Servite  order 
in  1529.  It  derives  its  name  from  his  Latin  poem,  *De  partu  Vir- 
ginis'  (Naples,  1526). 

The  chnrch  contains  a  high-altar  aaul  six  ehapels.  In  the  1st  chapel 
to  the  right,  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  by  Leonardo  da  PUioJa,  The 
devil  is  represented  with  the  features  of  a  woman  of  whom  Diomedes 
Carafa.  Bishop  of  Ariano,  was  once  passionately  enamoured.  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  the  monument  of  the  poet  (d.  1680),  executed  by  Fra  Oiavanni 
da  JfontonoU  from  a  design  by  Oirolamo  8antacro«€.  At  the  sides,  Apollo 
and  Minerva ,  popularly  believed  to  be  David  and  Judith ;  on  a  bas-relief 
between  them,  Neptune  and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  singing 
AA^  Plftyiug,  an  allusion  to  Sannazaro's  poem  ^Arcadia";  above  is  the  sar- 
cophagus with  the  bust  of  the  poet,  which  bears  his  academic  name: 
^c<tu«  Sincerus.  The  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  monument  by  Bembo 
(  Maroni  .  .  .  Musa  proximus  ut  tumnlo')  alludes  to  the  poet's  having  imitated 
Virgil.    His  principal  works  are  idyls,  elegieS,  and  epigrams  in  Latin. 
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The  *8tr»da  Hnova  di  Potilipo,  which  at  flrBt  skirts  the  coast, 
and  then  gradaally  ascends  lound  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill,  was  be- 
gan in  1812  during  the  reign  of  Mniat,  and  completed  in  1823. 
It  leads  between  many  beautifully  situated  villas,  commanding 
exquisite  views,  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  the 
traveller's  programme.   Tramway,  see  No.  1,  p.  22. 

Immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  street  rises  the  Villa  Angri. 
On  the  left  (J/2  M.  from  the  Chlesa  del  Sannazaro),  we  next  ob- 
serve on  the  sea  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Falauo  di  Bonn' 
Anna  (erroneously  called  that  of  the  Regina  Giovanna) ,  begun  in 
the  17th  cent,  by  Faruaga  for  Donna  Anna  Carafa,  wife  of  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Medina,  but  never  completed.  To  the  left,  on  the 
eoast,  just  before  reaching  the  Palazzo  di  Donn'  Anna,  we  pass  the 
Trattoria  dellaSirena,  mentioned  at  p.  21 ;  in  the  Palazzo  itself  are 
two  other  trattorie,  and  just  beyond  it  is  the  Trattoria  dello  Seoglio 
di  Frisio.  Tn  front  of  the  adjacent  Marine  Hoapital^  a  curious  group 
of  statuary  (St.  Francis,  Dante,  Columbus,  and  Giotto)  was  erected 

in  1883. 

Boats  for  retarning  are  generally  to  be  foand  below  the  restanrants : 
to  the  Villa  V/t*  to  the  town  2-8  ft.  \  Gab  from  the  Piasza  del  FlehlBcito 
to  the  Frisio  1  ft.  (bargain  neeeMary).  The  tramway-cars  mentioned  at 
p.  22  also  pasa  the  Villa. 

The  road  leaves  the  sea  and  ascends  in  windings  round  the  spur 
of  the  hill.  To  the  left,  the  Villa  Cottrauj  which  stretches  from  the 
road  to  the  sea,  and  the  ViUa  Capella  (tiamway-statlon  *,  passengers 
going  on  to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo  usually  change  cars);  to  the  right, 
the  ViUa  Dini;  to  the  left  again,  the  Villa  d'Ahro,  the  Villa  Bethdell, 
in  which  Garibaldi  (d.  1882)  spent  his  last  winter  (tablet  at  the 
entrance),  the  Villa  ArUona- Traversa,  and  the  Villa  Oallottu  On 
the  hill  to  the  right  is  the  huge  Mausoleum  of  Boron  Schilizzi,  In 
the  Egyptian  style.  To  the  left,  the  Villa  Riv  alta;  and  to  the  right, 
the  Begina  Margherita  Orphanage.  About  IV4  M.  from  the  Frisio, 
beyond  a  ohuich  on  the  right,  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  over  its 
portal,  a  load  diverges  to  the  left,  descending  past  the  Villa  De 
la  Hante  to  the  Capo  di  FosUipo,  The  small  church  of  8,  Maria 
delFarOy  in  the  vicinity,  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  lighthouse.  We 
command  beautiful  views  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 

The  main  road  ascends  for  V2  ^>  ™o^®  ^  *^^  ^^^  Thalberg 
and  the  tramway- terminus,  near  which  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
described  at  p.  85.  —  [A  footpath  to  the  left  leads  to  (IV2  ^0  ^^^ 
flsher-hamlet  of  MareckiarOj  where  there  is  a  favourite  trattoria. 
A  few  fragments  here  are  said  to  belong  to  the  villa  of  VediusPoUio 
(see  p.  84).]  —  The  load  then  passes  the  ViUa  Sanssouci  and  leads 
through  a  deep  cutting  to  a  (}fi  M.)  projecting  round  platform 
(*Bella  Vista')  which  commands  a  magnificent  •Vibw  towards  Bag- 
noli,  Camaldoli,  Pozzuoli,  Baise,  and  Ischia. 

The  road  now  descends  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Posilipo,  cor 
manding  a  fine  view  the  whole  way.    On  the  left,  74  M.  below  * 
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round  platfoim,  is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  Okotto  of  Sbjanus, 
a  passage  hewn  through  the  rock  of  the  Posillpo,  about  990  yds.  in 
length ,  resembling  the  old  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (fee  1  fr. ;  the  in- 
spection occupies  about  ^2  l^O* 

This  is  the  tannel  whose  constmctioii  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
M.  Cocceius  Jferva  (B.  G.  37),  almost  simultaneonsly  with  that  of  the 
Julian  harbour  on  the  Luciine  lake  by  M.  Agrippa.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  associate  it  with  the  name  of  Sejanns,  as  it  is  of  much  earlier 
origin.  An  inscription  records  that  the  tunnel  was  repaired  by  the  Emp. 
Honorius  about  the  year  400.  At  the  E.  end  of  this  passage,  especially 
near  the  rocky  promontory  of  La  Oaiola ,  the  most  beautiful  views  are 
obtained  of  l^isida,  Procida,  Ischia,  Capri,  and  the  bay  of  Naples. 

The  custodian  conducts  the  visitor  from  the  grotto  to  a  vineyard  in 
the  vicinity  (fee  90-50  c),  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  (from  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  to  which  visitors  should  request  to  be  con- 
ducted). Here  also  some  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  PautUppcn, 
or  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio  (p.  84),  are  visible,  extending  firom  the  slope 
of  the  hill  down  to  the  sea,  and  overgrown  with  myrtles,  erica,  and 
broom.  —  In  the  adjoining  property,  visible  through  the  hedge,  we 
observe  the  Scuola,  or  properly  acoglio  (rock)  di  Viri^o^  perhaps  once  a 
temple  of  Fortune,  or  of  Venus  Euploea,  to  whom  mariners  sacrificed 
after  a  prosperous  voyage.  —  The  fish-ponds,  in  which  the  cruel  Vedius 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  large  lampreys  with  the  flesh  of  his  slaves,  lay 
nearer  the  town.  —  A  small  Theatre  is  also  seen,  which  belonged  to  a 
villa  of  Lucullus,  with  seventeen  rows  of  seats  hewn  in  the  rock.  Besides 
these  are  numerous  other  relics  of  villas  (comp.  p.  86). 

The  S.W.  spur  of  the  Posilipo  is  called  Capo  CorogliOy  opposite 
which  rises  the  small  rocky  island  of  KiBida,  the  iVesis  of  the  an- 
cients, an  extinct  crater,  which  opens  towards  the  S.  On  the  quay 
is  a  quarantine  building.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  rock,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  breakwater,  and  bearing  the  lazzaretto.  The 
building  on  the  height  is  a  bagno  for  criminals. 

The  son  of  Lucullus  possessed  a  villa  on  this  island,  to  which  Brutus 
retired  after  the  murder  of  Gsesar  in  the  spring  of  B.  G.  44,  and  where 
he  was  visited  by  Cicero.  He  took  leave  here  of  hie  wife  Portia  on  his 
departure  for  Greece,  previous  to  the  battle  ofPhilippi,  the  news  of  which 
caused  her  to  commit  suicide  by  swallowing  burning  coals.  In  the  iSth 
cent.  Queen  Johanna  II.  possessed  a  villa  here,  which  was  converted  into 
a  fort  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou  in  check. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Qrotto  of  Sejanus  to  Bagnoli  (p.  92) 
is  about  1^4  M.,  so  that  the  whole  distance  thither  from  the  Yllla 
Nazionale  (p.  32)  is  about  6  M.  Bagnoli  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
and  the  tramway  to  Pozzuoli  (p.  93). 

Camaldoli. 

An  ExousBioiT  to  Camaldoli  and  back,  including  stay  there,  takes 
4^Vs  hrs.  by  carriage  (with  one  horse  6,  two  horses  9-10  fr.)^  on  foot 
4V'^-5Vt  hrs.;  on  donkey-back  a  little  less  (2-2V2  ^^'  <^d  a  trifling  fee  to  the 
attendant).  The  bridle-path  from  Antignano,  which  walkers  will  find 
pleasant,  cannot  be  mistaken  if  the  following  directions  be  attended  to 
(see  also  Plan,  p.  18,  and  Map,  p.  90).  —  The  early  morning  and  the 
evening  lights  are  the  most  favourable  for  the  views,  particularly  the 
latter.  The  traveller,  however,  should  start  on  the  return-journey  in 
good  time,  as  the  path  is  rough  in  places,  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant 
to  walk  through  the  beggar-haunted  suburbs  of  Naples  after  dusk.  —  The 
monastery  is  forbidden  ground  for  ladies,  who,  however,  may  reach  an 
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equally  rood  point  of  view  a  little  lower  (p.  90).  The  monks  supply 
bread  and  wine  on  request,  but  in  any  caae  expect  a  donation  (Va  fr*  for 
one  pers.,  1  fr.  for  a  party). 

The  Gab&iagbKoad  to  Gamaldoli  begins  at  tbe  Porta  8,  Martino 
(PI.  A,  1,2;  comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  90),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  cus- 
toms wall  (^Mnro  Finanziere'  or  ^Cinta  daziaria*)  that  describes  a  wide 
circle  round  Naples.  This  point  Is  reached  from  the  YiUa  Nazionale 
rift  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  and  Fuorlgrotta  (p.  91)  and  thence  by  the 
gradually  ascending  road  outside  the  customs  wall  (comp.  PI.  A,  5; 
carr.  in  1-1 V4  ^0  J  or  (somewhat  shorter)  from  the  Gorso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso,  then  by  the  Strada  di  Belvedere  via 
Antignano  and  Archetiello  (see  below),  and  finally  by  the  road  out- 
side the  wall.  In  about  ^2  ^-  '^om  the  Porta  S.  Martino,  carriages 
reach  Naxaret^  a  group  of  houses  to  the  N.  of  Gamaldoli.  Here  we 
alight  (guide  unnecessary),  pass  through  the  archway  with  a  tablet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  place  (beside  the  Trattoria  Fracchiacconi), 
turn  to  the  left  a  little  farther  on ,  follow  the  cart-road  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  pass  through  a  hollow  way,  and  then  gradually  ascend. 
Bearing  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  N.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
monastery-garden  in  */4  hr.,  and  proceeding  to  the  right,  immediately 
afterwards  the  entrance. 

pBDBSTRiANS,  after  taking  the  cable-tramway  to  the  Rione  Vomero, 
traverse  first  this  new  quarter  and  then  the  Tillage  of  Antignano  (PL 
0,  B,  4),  and  soon  reach  V Archetiello  (PI.  B,  4;  so  called  from  a 
former  gate),  where  there  is  an  office  of  the  Dazio  Consumo^  or 
municipal  customs  on  comestibles.  About  200  paces  farther  on, 
we  take  the  bridle  -  path  direrging  to  the  left  a  little  on  this  side 
of  the  'Villa  Gurcio\  and  passing  a  group  of  houses.  The  path  then 
immediately  passes  under  a  viaduct  and  enters  a  hollow  (to  which 
point  our  Plan  of  Naples  extends :  A,  4,  3).  The  path  runs  between 
hnshes  and  pines.  (The  path  direrging  to  the  left  beneath  an 
archway,  */4  M.  farther  on,  must  not  be  followed.)  After  20  min. 
the  path  turns  heyond  two  semi-detached  houses  a  little  to  the 
left  to  the  (4  min.)  farm-buildings  of  Camaldolilli,  and  passes 
through  the  wooden  gate,  immediately  beyond  which  it  ascends  to 
the  right  at  a  sharp  angle,  in  the  direction  of  the  Trattoria  dl 
Campagna,  affording  a  fine  view  of  S.  Elmo,  Naples,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  bay.  After  7  min.,  at  the  point  where  the  path  descends 
slightly,  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret ,  while  our  route 
descends  to  the  left  and  skirts  a  gorge,  through  which  is  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  Gapri.  In  3  min.  more,  at  a  grotto-like  hollow  in 
the  rocks  (on  the  right),  we  pass  a  path  turning  sharply  to  the 
left,  and  in  7  min.  reach  a  point  where  another  path  diverges  to 
the  right  to  Nazaret  and  a  forest-path  leads  to  the  left,  while  the 
main  path  to  Gamaldoli  runs  in  a  straight  direction,  soon  ascend- 
ing rapidly.  Where  the  road  divides,  5  min.  farther  on,  we  keep 
straight  on,  and  in  7  min.  more  we  turn  to  the  right  to  a  closed 
gate,    on  passing  through  which  riders   have   to  pay  20  c.  and 
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-walkers  15  c.  each.  The  path  then  skirts  the  wall  of  the  mon- 
astery-garden and  rounds  the  N.W.  corner,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  path  from  Pianura  yift  Nazaret  (p.  89).  The  path  to  the  point 
of  Tiew  outside  the  monastery  (see  below)  also  diverges  here.  We 
reach  the  entrance  to  the  monastery  in  5  min.  more.  Visitors 
ring  at  the  gate. 

**Gaiiialdoli,  a  monastery  of  the  Camaldulensian  order,  found- 
ed in  1585 ,  was  suppressed  by  the  Italian  goYemment  in  1863, 
but  in  1885  passed  into  private  hands  and  is  still  inhabited  by  ten 
monks.  It  stands  on  the  £.  summit  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  enclose  the  PhlegrsBan  plain  on  the  N. ,  being  the  highest 
point  near  Naples  (1476  ft.),  and  commands  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent views  in  Italy.  The  monastery  and  church  contain  nothing 
worth  seeing,  and  we  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  garden.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  straight  before  us.  The  view  embraces  the 
bays  of  Naples,  Pozzuoli,  and  Gaeta,  the  widely  extended  city 
(of  which  a  great  part  is  concealed  by  S.  Elmo)  ^th  its  environs, 
the  Agnano  Talley,  the  craters  of  Solfatara  and  Astroni,  the  pro- 
montories of  Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
and  Ischia,  and  the  districts  of  Bai»,  Oumie,  and  Literuum.  Towards 
the  S.  the  view  is  bounded  by  Capri  and  the  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella.  The  small  towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento,  and  Castellammare  are 
visible ;  also  Monte  Sant*  Angelo ,  the  smoking  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  luxuriant  plain  at  its  base.  To  the  W.  i^  the  open  sea,  with 
the  islands  of  Ponza,  Ventotene,  8.  Stefano,  and  Isola  delle  Botte. 

Parties  which  include  ladies  (p.  88)  may  reach  a  scarcely  in- 
ferior point  of  view,  by  striking  off  by  the  path  descending  to  the 
right,  between  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  monastery- wall  and  the  en- 
trance (see  above),  and  then  proceeding  along  the  slope  beneath 
the  wall  to  a  (8  min.)  gate  (marked  *  Veduta  Pagliana'')^  for  open- 
ing which  a  fee  of  25  c.  for  each  person  Is  demanded. 

At  the  S.  base  of  Camaldoli  lies  the  village  of  Soceavo^  to  which  a 
ftteep  and  rotigh  path  descends  in  */4  hr.  from  the  Veduta  Pagliana,  shortly 
before  the  26  c.  gate  if  reached. 

4.  Pozzaoli,  BaifiB,  Muennmy  and  Cnmsd. 

The  Phlegraean  Plain^  a  district  to  the  W.  of  Xaples,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  scene  of  tremendous  volcanic  activity,  and  as  lately  as 
the  16th  cent,  has  undergone  vast  changes ,  of  which  Che  traveller  will 
observe  traces  at  every  step.  This  tract  is,  however,  scarcely  less  interesting 
in  an  historical  than  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  It  was  here  tiiat  Hellenic 
civilisation  first  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  and  constant  communication  was 
thenceforth  maintained  between  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  the  East. 
The  legends  of  Hellenic  tradition  are  most  intimately  associated  with  these 
coasts,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will  continue  to  invest  it  with 
a  peculiar  interest  as  long  as  classic  literature  exists.  The  prosperity  of 
this  lovely  coast  has  long  since  departed.  The  grand  creations  of  imperial 
Rome,  the  innumerable  ^atial  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  have  long 
been  converted  into  a  chaotic  heap  of  ruins  by  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
have  left  behind  comparatively  slight  traces  of  their  former  magnificence. 
The  malaria,  which  in  summer  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  is 
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Cargo  VKloilo  Eoanoelei  to  Poianoll  1  fr.  10,  no,  hoc,  ramra  1  h.  7B, 
1  tr.  S,  COe.  1  to  Baia,  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.,  80  c.  retnm  2  fr.  TB,  1  fr.  BO,  1  U.; 
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Ticket)  lod  deUiled  Information  mKj  also  he  obtained  from  Thoi.  Cook 
A  Son  (p.  30)  and  from  Orinialdl  |p.  TB;  coup,  below). 

Btgan  TramwaT  (Tram  a  Vopore)  from  La  Tomllit  >t  Piedlgrolta 
(PI.  B,  T),  the  termlnci  of  the  IramwaT-line  No.  1  (p.  72).  tn  Potiwli  In 
•/,  hr.,  almosi  everj  I'/,  hr.  from  5.90  a.m.  (fares  W  and  BO  e.).  Tho 
intermediate  rtallons  are  PuoriffroHa  (gee  below) ;  Filailri:  Jpnnno  (p.  92); 
Bo^ioH  (p.  92)i  Z»  n-(rn;  Subttni  B™*ii,  and  JMro  Co«  (p.  99). 
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The  village  of  Faorigrotta  lies  at  the  exit  from  the  Qrotta  di 
PosUipo  (p.  85].  The  steam  -  tiam way  halts  in  the  piazza  heside 
the  little  church  of  8.  VitalCj  in  the  yestibnle  of  which  is  hurled 
the  poet  Count  (Hac.  Leopardi  (b.  at  Recanati  in  1798,  d.  at  Naples 
in  1837).  The  station  of  the  Ferrovia  Cumana  is  1/4  M,  from  the 
piazza  (take  the  Via  Giac.  Leopardi ,  on  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  turn  to  the  right  at  the  railway). 

Bagnoli  is  about  272  M.  from  Fuorigrotta,  beyond  the  tramway- 
stations  of  Pilastri  and  Agnano.  From  Agnano,  also  a  station  on 
the  Ferrovia  Cumana  (see  p.  91),  a  broad  road  planted  with  trees 
diverges  to  the  former  Lago  d'Agnano,  3/4  M.  from  the  tramway. 

The  Lago  d'Agnano,  which  was  drained  in  1870,  is  an  old  crater  of 
irregular  form,  2V4  M.  in  circumference.  On  the  S.  bank,  immediately 
to  the  right  of  the  point  where  the  road  reaches  it ,  are  the  old  Stvfe  di 
San  Qermano^  or  chambers  in  which  the  hot  sulphureous  fumes  rising 
from  the  ground  here  are  collected  for  the  use  of  sick  persons  (adm.  1  fr. 
each  person).  A  few  paces  farther  on  is  the  famous  Orotta  del  Cane^  or 
Dog  Orotto.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  and  sides 
are  so  thoroughly  impregnated  witid  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  the  fumes  ren- 
der dogs  insensible  in  a  few  seconds ,  and  produce  a  feeling  of  languor 
on  human  beings.  Dogs  are  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  this  somewhat 
cruel  experiment,  but  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  may  be  sufficiently 
gratified  by  observing  that  a  light  is  immediately  extinguished  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  vapour.  Pliny  (Hist.  Kat.  ii.  93)  mentions 
this  grotto  as :  'spiracula  et  scrobes  Charonese  mortiferum  spiritam  exha- 
lantes  in  agro  Puteolano".  (Adm.  1/2  fi"-  ^^^^  person^  1  fr.  more  is  de- 
manded for  the  experiments  with  the  dog  and  the  light.) 

Fbom  the  Laqo  D^AaNANo  TO  PozzuoLi,  11/4  hr.,  a  pleasant  footpath 
leads  across  the  hills  to  the  W.  By  a  solitary  house,  about  8  min.  from 
the  Dog  Grotto,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  above-mentioned 
Astronl  road,  and  skirts  the  K.  base  of  the  Monte  Spina.  After  3  min. 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  more  to  the  right  again ^  where 
the  road  divides  into  three  (2  min.)  we]  turn  to  the  left,  then  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  the  left  again,  continuing  to  follow  the  main  road.  At 
a  farm-house  (10  min.)  the  road  narrows  to  a  footpath,  which  ascends 
steeply  past  ancient  walls  to  a  (8  min.)  white  building  and  yard,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  door  on  the  left.  The  VUla  Samo^  to  the  left,  a  little 
farther  on,  tixe  tenant  of  which  admits  visitors  and  courteously  provides 
refreshments,  is  a  decayed  villa  of  the  Prince  Gariati,  commanding  a 
beautiful  *View  from  the  upper  terrace.  Passing  through  a  narrow  dell, 
the  path  leads  in  8  min.  more  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  we  take  the 
road  to  the  right.  Looking  back,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  l^isida 
and  Capri,  and  immediately  after,  by  the  (5  min.)  Capuchin  monastery  of 
S.  Oennaro  (p.  95),  we  enjoy  a  superb  *Survey  of  Pozzuoli  and  its  bay, 
the  Capo  Miseno,  and  Ischia.  After  about  4  min.  more  in  a  straight  di- 
rection, we  may  diverge  either  to  the  right  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sol- 
fatara  (p.  95),  or  to  the  left  to  (V4  hr.)  Pozzuoli. 

The  road  skirting  the  W.  bank  of  the  dried  lake  leads  to  (1  M.)  the 
royal  chaae  or  park  of  Astroni,  the  lai^est  and  most  important  of  the  vol- 
canic craters  in  this  region,  being  upwards  of  3  M.  in  circumference,  and 
densely  overgrown  with  holm-oaks  and  poplars.  On  the  S.  side  it  contains 
a  small  lake,  and  in  the  centre  an  eminence  of  trachytic  lava.  Picturesque, 
but  somewhat  dull  park-scenery.  Driving  is  practicable  only  as  far  as  the 
margin  of  the  crater.  We  then  ascend  the  old  road  to  the  left  to  the 
large  gate,  where  we  show  our  'permesso'  (see  p.  35).  Fee  V«  f'*  The 
park  is  sometimes  closed  in  spring,  on  account  of  the  breeding-season. 

When  the  line  approaches  the  coast,  the  island  of  Nisida  (p.  88) 
becomes  visible  on  the  left. 
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BmtpMili(^RUtoraiiUeFigliodiPidro,  atthetramway-sUtion;  Caffh 
LombardOj  at  the  railway)  is  a  small  watering-place  with  hot  springs, 
some  of  which  contain  salt  and  carbonic  aeid  gas,  others  sulphur  and 
iron.  There  are  seyeral  bath  and  lodging  houses.  Bagnoli  is  much 
frequented  by  Neapolitans  in  July,  August,  and  September.  There 
are  two  railway-stations :  Bagnoli  and  Terme.  From  Bagnoli  by  the 
Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  to  Naples,  see  pp.  88-86. 

From  Bagnoli  to  Pozzuoli,  2^/%  M.,  the  road  and  railway  skirt 
the  coast.  In  the  lava  hills  (pierced  by  one  long  and  two  short 
railway -tunnels)  which  rise  near  the  sea  are  extensive  quarries 
(petriere),  where  oonyicts  are  employed.  The  tramway  stops  at 
Prime  Case,  just  outside  the  town,  at  an  arohway  forming  the  en- 
trance; it  then  penetrates  a  small  tunnel,  and  finally  stops  at  the 
Piazza  Yitt.  Emanuele.  The  railway  passes  through  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  town  and  halts  on  the  N.  side. 

PosnuiU*  —  BuTAmuKTB :  BUtormiiU  Arnutrong^  with  rooma,  ftt  the 
harbour,  near  the  rallway-fttatioa  (the  proprietor,  Vin«.  Buono,  speaka  French 
and  a  little  Engliflh)^  RUtorante  O.  PoUsana  (Figlio  di  Pietro)^  in  an  old 
convent  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  tram  way- station. 

duiDCB,  Cab-driwert^  D«mk9if'h^»y  and  Btggon  assail  the  traveller  per> 
tinacionsly  the  moment  he  arrives.  The  services  of  the  guides  may  well 
be  dispensed  with.  For  a  walk  through  the  town,  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  1  fr.,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  Solfatara,  V^li^r.^ 
cnfflees;  donkey  to  the  Solfatara  1  fr.  —  The  guides  and  others  also 
importune  visitors  to  buy  ^antiquities',  which  are  manufactured  atKaples 
and  then  buried  to  give  them  the  requisite  coating  of  rust  or  verdigris. 
Genuine  antiquities  may  be  purchased  of  D«  Oriseio^  in  the  ^place*  in  front 
of  the  church  of  the  Deipara,  mentioned  at  p.  94. 

Stsaxboax  to  Procida  and  0<uamiceiola^  see  p.  108. 

Those  who  arrive  by  Tbamwat  should  leave  the  carriage  at  the  station 
of  FonUmeUa^  turn  to  the  right  (comp.  p.  94),  and  ascend  to  the  Solfatara^ 
AmpkifhetUre,  and  Temph  of  Serapi*  (l*/4-3  hrs.  incl.  stay).  The  harbour 
may  be  visited  on  returning,  if  time  permit.  —  Those  who  arrive  by 
Railway  (Ferrovia  Cumana)  iirst  descend  from  the  station  to  the  public 
gardens  (p.  94),  follow  the  highroad  to  the  right  to  (2  min.)  the  lane  on  the 
right,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Temph  of  SarapU.  We  then  ascend 
the  lane  farther,  cross  the  railway,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  highroad 
leading  uphill  ^  thence  we  either  cross  the  highroad  diagonally  and  after 
120  paces  take  the  paved  ^Strada  Mandra*,  leading  to  the  left  to  the  'place' 
in  front  of  the  Deipara  (p.  94),  whence  the  'Via  Anftteatro'  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  AmpMiheaIre  (10-12  min.  from  the  Temple  of  Serapis)  ^  or  ascend  the 
highroad  (see  above)  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  XJfflzio  Daziario,  there  turn 
sharp  to  the  right,  and  proceed  to  the  Amphitheatre  (25  min.  from  the 
temple).  From  the  Amphitheatre  we  proceed  as  indieated  on  p.  95,  pass  to 
the  left  of  the  Deipara,  ascend  to  the  Bolfatara  (there  and  back  'A  l^r.) 
and  descend  to  the  tramway-terminus  at  ttie  £.  entrance  of  the  town  (in 
an  a  walk  of  3  hrs.). 

Pozzuoli,  a  quiet  town  with  16,000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting hill  and  at  its  base,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  founded  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Greeks  and  named  by  them  Dieatatehia.  It  was  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  repeatedly  colonised  by 
them,  and  reohristened  PuitoU,  It  afterwards  became  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  city  in  Italy,  and  the  principal  dep6t  for  the 
traffic  with  Egypt  and  the  East,  whence  Oriental  forms  of  worship 
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were  intiodiieed  here  at  an  early  pericNl.  St.  Paul  on  his  jomney 
to  Borne  in  62  A.D.  spent  seven  days  here  (Acts,  xxviii).  Several 
ruins,  wkioh  lie  close  to  the  modern  town,  bear  witness  of  its  an- 
cient importance.  The  town  itself  presents  few  attractions.  —  The 
volcanic  puzzolana  earth  found  in  the  whole  of  this  district,  from 
which  an  almost  indestructible  cement  is  manufactured,  derives 
its  name  from  Pozzuoli. 

From  the  tramway-terminus  a  broad  paved  road  ascends  to  the 
right  in  windings,  leading  to  the  upper  town  (see  below).  —  Enter- 
ing by  the  gate  straight  in  front  of  us,  we  soon  reach  the  principal 
Piazza,  in  which  rise  the  statue  of  a  senator,  bearing  the  name  of 
Q.  Flav.  Mavortiua  Lollianus,  discovered  in  1704  (head  originally 
not  belonging  to  this  statue,  but  also  ancient),  and  that  of  BUhop 
Leon  y  Cardenas j  viceroy  of  Sicily  under  Philip  III.  —  Hence  a 
street  to  the  left  runs  to  the  harbour,  while  the  Via  Gavour  leads 
to  the  right  to  the  small  Oiardino  Pulblico,  stretching  ttom.  the 
harbour  to  the  station  of  the  Ferrovia  Oumana. 

At  the  harbour  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pier,  called  by 
Seneca  PUae,  by  Suetonius  Moles  Puteolanae,  and  now  Ponte  di 
CaligoUz.  Of  twenty-flve  buttresses,  which  supported  twenty-four 
arches ,  sixteen  are  left ,  three  being  under  water.  They  are  con- 
structed of  bricks  and  puzzolana  earth,  and  bear  an  inscription 
recording  that  the  pier  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius.  A  common, 
but  erroneous,  impression  is,  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
bridge-of-boats  which  Oaligula  threw  across  the  bay  of  Bais,  in 
order  that,  clad  in  the  armour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  might 
there  celebrate  his  insane  triumph  over  the  Parthians.  —  A  few 
yards  on  the  other  (N.)  side  of  the  square  (see  above)  we  reach  a 
lane  (with  a  sign  marked  ^Bagni  dl  Serapide')  diverging  to  the  right 
from  the  highroad  and  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Serapis  (p.  96).) 

Most  travellers  will ,  however,  follow  the  paved  road  leading  to 
the  right  (see  above)  from  the  tramway-station  of  Prime  Case  (p.  93). 
If  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  first  bend  in  this  road,  we  soon  reach 
the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  whence  we  may  follow  the  Via  del  Duomo 
and  its  second  side-street  to  the  left  to  the  cathedral  of  8.  Proculo, 
This  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Augustus,  erected  by  L.  Gal- 
pumius,  six  Corinthian  columns  from  which  are  still  outside.  The 
church  contains  relics  of  St.  Proculus  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  Governor  of  Naples  under  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  and  of  Giovanni  Battista  Pergolese  of  Jesi,  the  talented 
composer  of  the  original  Stabat  Mater,  who  died  at  Pozzuoli  in 
1736  at  the  age  of  26. 

We  return  to  the  broad  road  outside  the  town  and  ascend  it 
farther,  passing  the  yellow  barracks  of  the  Guardie  di  Finanze  (Via 
Carlo  Rosini)  and  the  reddish  building  of  the  former  H6tel  Grande 
Bretagne.  After  about  12  min.  we  reach  an  oblong,  the  £.  (right) 
end  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  Orfanotrofio  Carlo  Bosini,  for  orphan- 
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girls,  and  tb«  little  ohnroh  Deiparae  Comolatriei  Sacrum,  The  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  Amphitheatre  (p.  95),  that  straight  on, 
past  the  facade  of  the  ehorch,  to  the  Solfatara.  The  asoent  to  the 
eniranee  of  the  Solfatara  on  foot  takes  20  min.  (adm.  V^  ^-  ^^^^ 
person);  8  min.  more  to  the  'Boeoa  grande*. 

The  MUatem  is  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct  volcano,  an  oblong 
space  enriosed  by  hills  of  pnmioe-stone ,  firom  nnmerons  fissures 
(*famaroli*)  in  which  vaponrs  and  sulphureous  gases  ascend.  The 
ground  is  hollow  in  every  direction.  The  powder  found  at  the  top, 
which  the  guides  erroneously  call  saltpetre,  is  really  ceramohalite, 
or  sulphuretted  potter's  clay.  The  ancients  (Strabo)  called  this  crater 
Forum  Futoam,  and  believed  it  to  be  connected  with  the  crater  of 
Isohia.  The  only  recorded  eruption  from  it,  attended  with  an  emis- 
sion of  lava,  took  place  in  1198.  —  Above  the  Solfatara,  towards 
the£.,  rise  the  ColUs  Ltucogaei^  the  white  hills  whose  light-coloured 
dnst  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  colouring  groats  and 
other  kinds  of  grain.  Several  small  brooks  containing  alum  have  their 
source  here,  called  /  HsciareUi,  the  FofUea  Leueogaei  of  the  ancients 
(Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xzxi.  2),  which  faU  steaming  into  a  ravine  be- 
tween the  Solfatara  and  the  Lago  d'Agnano. 

Shortly  before  oar  route  reaches  the  Solfatara  it  is  Joined  on  the 
right  bf  a  road  coming  from  the  Lago  d'Agnano  (p.  92).  The  *View  on 
the  latter  road  ie  ao  fine  that  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  as 
far  as  (6  min.)  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  8.  Oennaro,  erected  in  1660  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Jamuurins  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  in  805,  and 
(Vs  U.  farther  on)  the  VUla  Sarno  (p.  92). 

We  now  return  to  the  open  space  before  the  Deipara  and  traversing 
itlengthwise  to  the  N.W.,  passingthe  antiquarian  depdt  of  De  Griscio, 
enter  the  Via  Anflteatro,  whleh  brings  us  in  less  than  3  min.  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Amphitheatre,  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  of 
all  the  ruins  of  Pozzuoli  (admission  1  fr. ;  Sundays  gratis). 

The  *AiBphitb>atrt  rests  on  three  series  of  arches,  which  were 
surrounded  by  an  external  court;  the  two  principal  entrances  were 
adorned  with  triple  colonnades.  The  interior  contained  four  tiers  of 
seats  in  several  compartments  (eunei),  connected  by  flights  of  steps. 
The  imperial  seat  was  distinguished  by  Corinthian  columns  of  black 
marble.  The  arena,  369  ft.  long,  and  216  ft.  broad,  was  excavated 
in  1838 ,  when  a  number  of  subterranean  passages  and  receptacles 
for  the  wild  beasts,  etc.,  98  paces  long  and  53  broad,  were  dis- 
covered. By  means  of  a  water  conduit  (to  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance)  the  arena  could  be  laid  under  water  when  naval  combats 
were  to  be  represented;  the  outlet  is  in  the  principal  passage.  The 
entrances  for  the  gladiators,  and  the  air-holes  and  outlets  of  the 
dens  of  the  animals  are  easily  recognised.  The  celebrated  gladiator- 
combats  under  Nero,  when  he  received  Tiridates,  King  of  Armenia, 
as  a  guest  at  his  court,  took  place  here,  and  even  the  emperor  him- 
self entered  the  arena.  Under  Diocletian  St.  Januarius  and  his 
companions  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  here  in  vain,  as  an  in^ 
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Bcription  on  the  ohapel  dedieated  to  him  reooYds,  before  they  weie 
put  to  death  near  the  Solfatara. 

On  quitting  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  either  return  to  the  space 
before  the  Deipara,  thence  descend  the  pavedVia  Mandra  immediately 
to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  turn  to  the  right,  and  orose  the  high- 
road diagonally  (see  below) ;  —  or  from  the  Amphitheatre  we  may 
turn  at  once  to  the  right  and  proceed,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Pozzuoli,  to  (10  min.)  the  Ufflzio  Daziario,  there  turn  sharply 
to  the  left  and  descend  the  highroad  to  (8  min.)  the  junction  of 
the  above-mentioned  Via  Mandra.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
and  after  4  min.  cross  the  railway  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Se- 
rapis  lane,  leading,  between  garden-walls,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  (on  the  left  side). 

The  so-called  Temple  of  Serapis,  or  Serapeunij  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  probably  an  ancient  market-hall  (maoellum,  as  at 
Pompeii;  see  p.  126),  consisted  of  a  square  court,  enclosed  by 
forty-eight  massive  marble  and  granite  columns,  and  with  thirty- 
two  small  chambers  adjoining.  The  portico  rested  on  six  Corinthian 
columns  (three  of  which  remain),  once  bearing  a  rich  frieze.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  stood  a  circular  temple,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  sixteen  Corinthian  pillars  of  African  marble,  which 
have  been  transferred  to  the  theatre  of  the  palace  at  Caserta 
(p.  9),  the  bases  alone  being  left.  The  interior  was  approached 
by  four  flights  of  steps.  The  statues  of  Serapis,  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples,  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  inscrip- 
tions found  here  mention  the  restoration  of  the  temple  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Septimius  Severns.  The  ruin  was  excavated  in  1760, 
but  its  lower  parts,  which  are  under  water,  were  flUed  up  again  in 
order  to  prevent  unhealthy  exhalations.  —  Interesting  observations 
may  be  made  here  with  respect  to  the  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  different  periods.  That  it  had  risen  considerably,  even  in  an- 
cient times,  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  mosaics  6  ft.  below  the 
present  level  of  the  pavement  and  by  the  different  water-marks. 
Subsequently  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  was  buried  to  a  depth  of 
13  ft.,  probably  by  an  eruption  of  the  Solfatara.  Then  once  more 
the  entire  region  sank  for  centuries  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Puring  this  period  a  species  of  shellfish  (Uthodomus^  or  modiola 
lithophagaj  still  found  in  this  vicinity)  attacked  the  exposed  middle 
portions  of  the  columns,  while  the  bases  covered  with  rubbish  re- 
mained Intact.  These  borings  extend  to  a  height  of  10  ft. ,  so  that 
at  one  period  the  sea -level  must  have  been  at  least  20  ft.  higher 
than  at  present.  This  great  change  was  caused  by  the  convulsion 
connected  with  the  upheaval  of  Monte  Nuovo  (p.  97)  in  1538.  Since 
the  last  century  the  ground  has  again  been  gradually  sinking. 

The  lower  end  of  the  Serapis  lane  debouches  on  the  highroad, 
which  brings  us  (on  the  left)  in  3  min.  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
station  of  the  Ferrovia  Oumana. 
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The  l^empU  of  lf«ptwM  is  »  name  applied  to  another  ruin,  to  the  W. 
of  the  Serapeam ,  consiating  of  a  few  pillars  rising  from  the  sea.  In  the 
vicinity,  also  nnder  water,  ia  situated  the  so-called  TempU  cf  the  Nymphi^ 
from  which  a  considerable  number  of  columns  and  sculptures  have  been 
recovered.  Farther  on,  a  few  fragments  mark  the  site  of  Cicero's  A((eolaii««fm. 
»  villa  delightfully  situated  on  the  coast,  which  the  orator  in  imitation  of 
Plato  called  his  Academy,  and  where  he  composed  his  *Academica*  and 
'De  Fato\  Hadrian  (d.  at  Baise,  A.D.  188)  was  temporarily  interred  within 
its  precincts,  and  Antoninus  Pius  erected  a  temple  on  the  spot. 

Above  the  amphitheatre  was  situated  a  theatre ,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  excavated.  Other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ,  externally  of 
circular  construction,  are  believed  to  have  been  either  BaUu  or  a  TempU 
of  Diana.  The  Villa  Lutdano  contains  the  soHsalled  XadjrrinM ,  really  a 
piscina,  or  ancient  reservoir.  The  Fi$dna  Orandey  with  vaulted  ceiling, 
resting  on  three  rows  of  ten  columns  each,  still  serves  as  a  reservoir,  and 
was  doubtless  once  connected  with  the  ancient  aqueduct  from  the  Pausi- 
lypon  to  Misenum.  —  Boman  Tombt  have  been  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  old  roads,  the  Via  PuUolana  to  Kaples,  and  the  Via  Cu- 
mana  to  Gumse,  but  most  are  now  mere  shapeless  ruins.  Others  in  better 
preservation  have  been  found  on  the  Via  Campatta^  leading  to  Capua, 
which  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  leading  to  the  K.W.  beyond 
the  amphitheatre  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  91). 

The  railway  to  Gum®  traverses  a  short  tunnel  heyond  PozzuoU 
and  then  passes  the  Cantiere  Armstrong ,  a  branch  of  the  well- 
known  cannon  and  armour-plate  works  of  Armstrong  &  Go.  at 
Newcastle ,  actively  supported  by  the  Italian  government.  Fine 
retrospect  of  Pozzuoli  on  the  left.  —  IV4  M.  (from  Pozznoli)  Arco 
Felice,  a  station  at  the  junction  of  roads  to  the  Arco  Felice  (I8/4  M. } 
p.  103)  and  to  Gums  (p.  102).  The  railway  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Monte  Nuovo  (455  ft.),  a  volcanic  hill  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  been  upheaved  on  30th  Sept.,  1538,  after  a  violent  earth- 
quake. Its  form  is  that  of  an  obtuse  cone,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  Tery  deep  extinct  crater,  enclosed  by  masses  of  pumice-stone, 
trach)rte,  and  tufa.  The  ascent  is  interesting,  and  not  less  so  the 
toilsome  descent  into  the  crater. 

1^4  ^'  Station  of  LucrinOj  at  the  £.  end  of  the  small  Laont 
Lnerinaty  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 
An  ancient  embankment  here,  still  to  be  traced  under  the  water, 
was  called  the  Via  Hereulea,  from  the  tradition  that  the  hero  tra- 
versed it  when  driving  the  bulls  of  Geryon  across  the  swamps.  The 
lake  was  famed  for  its  oysters  in  ancient  times,  and  the  oyster-cul- 
ture flonrishes  again,  as  of  yore.  The  lake  yields  also  the  spigola, 
a  flsh  well-known  to  the  Romans. 

About  Vs  ^'  to  t^o  ^*  0^  the  Lacus  Lncrinus ,  a  little  in- 
land, bounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  clothed  with  chestnuts, 
vineyards,  and  orange-gardens,  lies  the  celebrated  LaonB  Avemni, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  on  account  of  its  sombre  situation  and  environs.  Its 
banks  are  now  bordered  with  blocks  of  lava.  Gircumference 
nearly  2  M. ;  depth  210  ft. ;  height  above  the  sea-level  372  ^t* 
Tradition  affirmed  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  it  and  live,  owing 
to  its  poisonous  exhalations,   and  that   the  neighbouring  ravines 
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were  the  abode  of  the  dismal,  sunless  Cimmerii,  mentioned  by 
Homei  (Odyss.  xl).  Virgil,  too,  represents  this  as  the  scene  of 
the  descent  of  ^Eneas,  conducted  by  the  Sibyl,  to  the  infernal 
regions  (iEn.  vl.  237).  Augustus,  by  the  construction  of  a  naval 
harbour  (Portus  Julius)^  the  building  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
Agrippa,  and  by  connecting  this  lake  with  the  Lacus  Lucrinus, 
was  the  first  to  dispel  these  gloomy  legends.  Horace  and  Yirgll 
accordingly  extol  the  harbour  as  a  prodigy.  —  The  canals  and 
wharves  of  Agrippa  were  still  in  existence  in  1538,  but  the 
upheaval  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  destroyed  every  vestige  of  them, 
half  filled  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  entirely  altered  the  configuration  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  are  observed  grottoes  and  cuttings,  hewn 
in  the  tuffstone  rock,  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the  Portus  Jnlius. 
One  of  these  caverns,  situated  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  left  of  the  end 
of  the  road  coming  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  now  called  the  Chrotto 
of  the  Sibyl,  or  Grotta  d^AvemOy  is  entered  by  a  gateway  of  brick ,  and 
consists  of  a  long,  damp  passage  hewn  in  tiie  rocks  and  ventilated  by 
verticsd  apertures.  Midway  between  tiie  two  lakes  a  passage  to  the  right 
leads  to  a  small  square  chamber,  the  ''Entrance  to  the  Infernal  Regiont\ 
Kear  it  is  a  chamber  with  mosaic  pavement  and  arrangements  for  a  warm 
bath.  It  contains  lukewarm  water,  1  ft.  in  depth,  which  rises  in  the 
neighbourhood ,  and  is  styled  by  the  guides  the  ^Bath  of  the  SibyV.  The 
grotto  is  280  paces  in  length,  and  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  torches. 
—  The  visit  is  on  the  whole  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  guides  should  be  beaten  down. 

On  the  "TRTw.  side  of  the  lake  is  one  end  of  the  Orotta  delta  Pace 
(p.  103).  —  On  the  E.  side  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  magnificent  BathSy 
sometimes  called  a  Temple  of  Apollo^  Pluto^  or  Mercury. 

The  Railway  runs  by  the  highroad  along  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Lucrine  Lake  and  the  sea,  and  pierces  the  Punta  deW 
EpitafftOj  round  which  the  road  runs.  To  the  right,  before  we  enter 
the  tunnel,  lie  the  Bagni  di  NeronCy  a  long,  narrow,  dark  passage 
in  the  rock,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  rise  several  warm  springs, 
the  famed  Thermae  Neronianae  of  antiquity,  and  still  frequented 
by  invalids.  The  entire  mountain-slope  is  covered  with  innumerable 
fragments  of  old  masonry,  passages,  colonnades,  mosaic  pavements, 
etc.  The  hill  is  pierced  by  another  shorter  tunnel,  beyond  which, 
to  the  right,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  Diana,  and  to  the  left,  the 
station  of  Bala,  ^2  ^*  f'om  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  and  3  M.  from 
Pozzuoli.  —  Continuation  of  railway,  see  p.  101. 

Bala.  —  Restaurants  (not  suited  for  night-quarters):  Vittoria,  near 
the  station,  D.  6,  d^j.  SVsfr.  ^  HdTBL  db  la  Reims. 

Caxriagea  (one-horse,  for  3  pers.)  meet  the  trains;  drive  to  Miseno 
and  the  Lago  del  Fusaro,  including  waiting  at  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  and 
at  Gape  Hiseno,  which  is  ascended  on  foot,  about  6  fr.  (previous  bargain 
necessary).  —  Walkers  require  5-6  hrs.  for  this  expedition*,  guide  unne- 
cessary. 

Boat  to  Pozzuoli  for  3-4  persons  about  2  fr.^  to  Bacoli  and  Miseno 
the  same ;  there  and  back  3-4  fr.  ^  according  to  bargain  in  each  case. 

Baia^  the  ancient  BaiaCy  now  regaining  some  importance,  situat- 
ed on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  commanding  a  charming  view, 
was  the  most  famous  and  magnificent  watering-place  of  antiquity, 
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and  had  attained  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  in  the  age  of  Gioeio, 
Augustus,  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  'Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  lovely  bay  of  Bais',  exclaims  Horace's  wealthy  Ro- 
man (Eplst.  i.  85),  who  is  desirous  of  erecting  a  magnificent  villa 
there.  Luxury  and  profligacy,  however,  soon  took  up  their  abode 
at  BaiiB,  and  the  desolate  ruins  which  now  alone  encounter  the  eye 
point  the  usual  moral.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
glory  of  Bais  speedily  departed.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  devastated 
by  ^e  Saracens,  and  in  1500  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
on  account  of  malaria. 

Of  the  Imposing  baths  and  villas  of  the  Romans ,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea,  nothing  but 
fragments  now  remain.  In  modem  times  these  ruins  are  often 
exalted  into  temples,  or  otherwise  dignified  in  a  manner  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  principal  remains  consist 
of  three  large  vaults  which  belonged  to  baths. 

We  first  observe  in  a  vineyard  opposite  the  station,  which  affords 
a  sufficiently  good  view  of  it,  a  large  octagonal  building,  with 
a  circular  Interior,  a  half-preserved  dome,  and  four  recesses  in  the 
walls ,  and  remains  of  a  water-conduit ,  styled  a  Temple  of  Diana 
(fee  30-50  c). 

Turning  to  the  right  on  quitting  the  station,  about  150  paces 
bring  us  to  the  H6tel  de  la  Reine,  immediately  before  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  another  vineyard,  containing  a  large  circu- 
lar building,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  open  in  the  centre,  and  four 
niches  in  the  walls.  This  is  obviously  a  bath,  but  is  called  a  Temple 
of  Mercury  J  or  by  the  peasantry  il  troglio  (trough).  Fine  echo  in  the 
interior  (fee  30-50  c. ;  women  here  offer  to  dance  the  tarantella  for 
the  traveller's  entertainment,  50  c). 

About  100  paces  farther  along  the  highroad  is  situated  an  octagonal 
structure  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  in  the  interior  circular,  and  25 
paces  In  diameter ,  with  remains  of  the  ancient  lateral  chambers, 
windows,  and  staircases,  somewhat  resembling  the  Minerva  Medica 
at  Rome,  now  called  the  Temple  of  Venus.  This  is  a  public  passage. 

The  highroad,  bordered  with  a  number  of  modern  villas,  skirts 
the  bay,  and  then  (to  the  left,  the  H6tel  Yittoria),  passing  several 
ancient  columbaria,  ascends  the  hill  occupied  by  the  Castle  of  Baia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo.  It  is 
now  let  to  private  persons. 

About  2  M.  beyond  Baia  we  reach  the  village  of  Baooli,  which 

is  believed  (not  with  absolute  certainty)  to  derive  its  name  from 

the  ancient  Villa  Bauli,  and  also  boasts  of  a  number  of  antiquities. 

The  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time,  however ,  had  better  confine 

Ms  attention  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  (p.  100). 

The  Villa  Baali  is  celebrated  aa  having  been  the  frequent  residence  of 
distinguished  Romans ,  and  it  was  here  that  Xero  planned  the  murder  of 
his  mother  Agrippina,  in  March,  A.D.  60,  a  crime  which  was  afterwards 
perpetrated  at  her  villa  on  the  Lucrine  Lake.    The  tomb  of  Agrippina,  of 
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humble  pretensions  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  xiv.  9),  was  situated  on 
Uie  height  by  the  road  to  Misenum,  near  the  villa  of  Caesar,  but  the 
spot  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  What  is  commonly  named  the 
Sepolcro  cT  Agrippina,  on  the  coast  below  the  village,  a  semicircular  pass- 
age with  vaulted  ceiling,  reliefs,  and  paintings,  is  really  the  ruins  of  a 
small  theatre.  Extensive  ruins  near  this,  partly  under  water,  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  villa  of  the  eminent  orator  Hortensius,  and  may  be  visited 
by  boat.  Even  the  pond  in  which  he  reared  his  favourite  lampreys  is 
said  to  be  visible. 

The  Villa  of  Julius  Ctiesar,  on  the  height  near  Bauli,  was  afterwards 
the  property  of  Augustus,  and  was  occupied  by  his  sister  Octavia  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband  M.  Antony;  and  here  she  lost  her  hopeful 
son,  the  youthful  Marcellus,  whom  Augustus  had  destined  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  subterranean  chambers,  known  as 
the  Cento  Gaxbbellb,  or  Carceri  di  Neroney  or  the  Laibyrinth^  belonged  to 
the  basement  story  of  this  villa  (fee  V2  fr.).  They  are  sometimes 
visited  by  torch-light,  but  the  view  from  them  is  the  chief  attraction. 

On  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  Bacoli,  10  mln.  from  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  is  situated  the  ^PUeina  Mirahilia.  (Guide  unnecessary. 
We  may  either  leave  the  road  by  the  Ufflzio  Daziarlo  and  follow 
the  long  street  of  the  village  ;  or,  better ,  follow  the  road  to  the 
bifurcation  mentioned  below,  and  60  paces  beyond  it  ascend  a 
path  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Misenum  road.  On  the  hill  we 
turn  to  the  right.  Custodian,  whose  house  is  on  the  right,  near 
the  Piscina,  ^2  ^^*  i  ^^  sells  vases  and  other  antiquities  found  in 
the  Yioinity.)  The  Piscina  is  a  reservoir  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Julian  Aqueducty  230  ft.  in  length,  85  ft.  in  width,  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling  supported  by  forty-eight  massive  columns,  and  admirably 
preserved.  —  Following  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  same  direction 
(S.)  for  5  min.  more,  we  reach  a  cottage  (good  wine),  the  roof  of 
which  commands  a  very  fine  view,  though  inferior  to  that  from 
the  Capo  Miseno. 

Near  Bacoli,  about  Y4  M.  beyond  the  Ufflzio  Dazlario,  the  road 
forks  :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  Miniscola,  that  to  the  left  in 
a  straight  direction  to  Misenum.  Both  of  these  roads  skirt  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shallow  Mare  MortOj  part  of  the  old  harbour  of  Misenum , 
from  which  it  has  only  recently  been  separated  by  the  embankment 
which  bears  the  road.  The  two  basins  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow 
channel  only,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  vast  naval  harbour  was  constructed  at  Mise- 
num by  Agrippa,  in  connection  with  the  works  at  the  Lacus  Avemus 
and  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  Roman 
fleet  on  this  coast,  like  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic.  The  harbour  consisted 
of  three  basins,  two  outer,  one  on  each  side  of  the  promontory  called 
Fomoy  and  one  inner,  the  present  Mare  Morto.  The  Punta  di  Pennata, 
a  narrow  promontory  which  bounds  the  harbour  of  Misenum  on  the  N., 
was  penetrated  by  a  double  subaqueous  passage  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  entrance.  A  pier  was  also  con- 
structed on  pillars,  three  of  which  are  still  visible  under  water.  Other 
relics  of  antiquity  abound  in  the  neighbourhood ,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  now  to  ascertain  to  what  they  belonged.  Even  the  situation  of 
the  Toten  of  Misenum  is  not  precisely  known ,  although  it  probably  lay 
near  the  modem  village  of  that  name.  Scanty  remnants  of  a  theatre  are 
still  traceable  near  the  small  promontory  II  Fomo.  Some  ruins  on  the 
height  above  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  once  famous  villa  of  LucuUus , 
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•fterwavdj  the  property  of  Tiberius,  who  died  here,  and  anbieqaently 
that  of  Kero.  The  OroUa  J>ragonara^  a  long  subterranean  passage  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  promontory,  with  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars,  ia  variously  conjectured  to  have  been  a  naval  depdt  or  a  reser* 
voir  for  water. 

Beyond  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  V4  ^*  ^'om  the  bifurcation 
of  tbe  road,  we  pass  a  white  powder-mill  (smoking  forbidden  here), 
and  soon  reach  (Vs  ^0  ^^^  village  of  Mi$eno,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  eape,  and  proceed  to  the  church.  (Carriages  cannot  go  farther.) 
The  ascent  (to  the  top  and  back  1-1 V4  lur.)  is  fatiguing  for  ladies. 
A  boy  may  be  taken  as  guide  (Un  coppa\  to  the  top).  We  follow 
the  main  road  to  the  farm,  a  little  before  which  we  ascend  to  the 
right ;  a  steep  and  narrow  path  then  leads  to  the  summit  through 
vineyards. 

The  *Capo  lEiieno  is  an  isolated  mass  of  tufa-rock  rising  from 
the  sea,  which  was  formerly  connected  with  the  mainland  only  by 
the  narrow  Spiaggia  dl  Miniscola  (see  below),  extending  towards  the 
W.  Its  remarkable  form  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  an  arti- 
ficial tumulus  of  very  ancient  origin.  Thus  Yirgil  (i£n.  vi.  232)  de- 
scribes it  as  the  burial-place  of  the  trumpeter  Misenus :  — 

At  pius  .^neat  ingenti  mo{«  sepukrum 
Inponit,  suaque  arma  viro  remumque  tubamque 
MonU  sub  aereo^  qui  nunc  Jfisenus  a&  illo 
DieUur  aeUmumque  tenet  per  saecttla  nomen. 

The  summit  (300  ft.)  commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
♦♦ViBWS  in  the  environs  of  Naples  (20  c.  to  proprietor).  It  embraces 
the  bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and  the  surrounding  heights,  with 
the  peculiarity  that  the  spectator  appears  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
a  complicated  assemblage  of  straits,  peninsulas,  bays,  lakes,  and 
promontories.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  rises  a  picturesque  medieval 
watch-tower ;  another  similar  tower  has  recently  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  a  lighthouse. 

From  the  Cape  we  return  to  the  point  where  the  road  forks  and 
follow  the  road  passing  to  the  N.  of  the  Mare  Motto.  After  about 
V2  M.  the  road  again  forks;  we  follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  lead- 
ing between  the  MonU  di  ProcidOj  a  volcanic  rook  ,  covered  with 
vineyards  yielding  excellent  wine,  and  fragments  of  ancient  villas, 
and  the  Monte  de'  Salvatichi,  to  (I8/4  M.)  Torre  di  Qaveta  and 
(2^/2  M.)  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  (see  below).  —  At  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  di  Prodda  is  the  landing-place  (sbareatojo)  for  boats  to  Pro- 
cida  (p.  104;  11/2-2  fr.). 

The  footpath  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  called  the  Spiaggia 
di  Miniseola,  about  1  M.  in  length,  separating  the  sea  (Canale  di 
Pfoeida)  from  the  Maro  Morto,  has  been  closed  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. The  name  of  Miniscola  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ilft- 
litis  Sehola  ('military  exercising-ground*). 

The  distance  by  RaiIiWay  from  Baia  to  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  is 
little  more  than  1/2  ^-   Immediately  beyond  Bala  is  a  short  tunnel. 

The  Lago  del  Fusaro,  perhaps  once  the  harbour  of  Cumae,  to 
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which  the  poetical  name  of  the  Acherusian  Lake  Is  sometimes 
applied,  Is  helieyed  to  occupy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Yoloano.  It  Is 
celebrated  for  Its  oysters.  At  the  station  is  an  unpretending  Trai- 
toria,  and  100  paces  farther  on  Is  the  entrance  to  the  OstrieoUwra, 
with  a  'Restaurant  and  pleasure-gardens,  much  frequented  in  spring 
and  autamn  (in  summer  open  on  Sun.  only).  In  the  lake  is  a  pa- 
vilion or  Casino,  erected  hy  Ferdinand  I.  (open  to  visitors). 

The  railway  ends,  1^/4  M.  farther  on,  at  the  Torre  di  Oaveta  or 
Torregavetaj  near  which  are  the  rains  of  the  villa  of  Servlllus  Vatia, 
who  retired  hither  when  Nero*s  folly  and  tyranny  at  Rome  had  be- 
come insuflferable.  (In  summer  steamboat  to  Oasamicciola,  seep.  103). 

From  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  a  walk  of  about  3/4  hr.  by  the  road 
running  to  the  N.  past  the  Ostricoltura  brings  us  to  GumsB.  About 
1^/4  M.  from  the  station  of  Fosaro  the  road  forks,  the  branch  to 
the  right  leading  to  the  Arco  Felice  (p.  103).  In  a  vigna,  about 
120  paces  before  this  bifurcation,  we  observe  to  the  right  an  ancient 
Amphitheatre  with  twenty-one  tiers  of  seats,  covered  with  earth  and 
underwood.  If  we  then  follow  the  branch  to  the  left,  and  after  90 
paces  diverge  from  it,  beside  a  large  farm-yard,  by  a  path  to  the 
left  (last  part  steep),  we  are  led  in  1/4  hr.  to  the  site  of  — 

Cnm»,  Greek  Cyme,  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Italy, 
situated  near  the  sea  on  a  volcanic  eminence  (trachyte),  which 
rises  from  the  extensive  plain  between  the  Monte  di  Procida  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Volturno. 

The  town  la  said  to  have  been  founded  by  JBolians  from  Asia  Minor 
in  B.C.  lOGO,  or  at  an  even  earlier  period.  GnmflB  in  its  turn  founded 
Dicaearchia,  the  modem  Pozznoli,  and  Palaeopolis,  the  modem  Daples.  and 
exercised  the  most  widely  extended  influence  on  the  civilisation  01  the 
Italian  peninsula.  All  the  different  alphabets  of  Italy  were  derived  from 
the  Gumsean;  and  Cumse  was  the  centre  whence  the  Helleidc  forms  of 
worship,  and  with  them  Hellenic  culture,  became  gradually  diffused  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  Rome  received  the  mysterious  Sibylline  books  from 
Gumse,  and  the  last  of  the  Tarquinil  died  here  in  exile.  The  city,  which 
once  boasted  of  great  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,  was  often  seri- 
ously imperilled  by  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  especially  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  signally  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  near  Gumee,  by 
Miero  of  Syracuse,  the  ally  of  the  citizens,  B.G.  474.  Pindar  cel- 
ebrates this  victory  in  the  first  Pythian  ode,  and  a  helmet  of  the  en- 
emy dedicated  at  Olympia  as  a  votive  offering  from  the  spoil  was  found 
there  (now  in  the  British  Museum).  At  the  close  of  the  Oth  cent.  Gumee 
participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  Hellenistic  towns.  In  420  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  337  taken  by  the  Romans,  after  which 
it  became  a  Roman  municipium  of  little  importance.  Under  the  emperors 
it  fell  entirely  to  decay,  but  was  restored  by  the  Goths.  In  the  9th  cent, 
it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  13th  it  was  finally  destroyed 
as  a  stronghold  of  pirates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Aversa. 

Fragments  of  the  huge  external  walls  of  the  former  Acropolis 
are  still  standing.  Beautiful  prospect  thence  towards  the  sea, 
Gaeta,  and  the  Ponza  Islands,  and  (to  the  left)  of  the  Lago  Fusaro, 
Isohia,  etc.  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  are 
"^"eserved,  especially  on  the  E.  side  and  by  the  S.  entrance.    The 

k  on  which  this  castle   stood  is  perforated  in  every  direction 
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with  passages  and  shafts.  One  of  these  (descend  to  the  left  by  the 
hut),  with  numerous  lateral  openings  and  subterranean  passages,  is 
thought  to  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  Yirgil  (iEn. 
Ti.  41)  of  the  QroUo  of  the  Sibyl,  which  had  a  hundred  entrances 
and  as  many  issues,  'whence  resound  as  many  voices,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophetess  *.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  sea,  but  most  of  the  passages  are  blocked  up.  It 
is  believed  that  one  of  the  passages  leads  to  a  large,  dark  cavern 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lago  del  Fusaro.  Numerous  interesting  and 
valuable  objects  found  here  are  now  preserved  at  Naples  (p.  70), 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  —  The  form  of  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  the  OianU,  and  Serapia,  where  excavations  have  brought 
sculptures  and  columns  to  light,  is  not  now  traceable.  The  scanty 
ruins  are  concealed  by  vineyards  and  underwood. 

On  the  retam  we  follow  the  road ,  mentioned  on  p.  lOQ,  leading  to 
the  Arco  Felice.  After  about  400  yda.  an  ancient  paved  way  diverges 
to  the  right  to  a  subterranean  vaulted  passage,  called  the  Qroita  delta  P<»ee 
(after  Pietro  della  Pace,  a  Spaniard  who  explored  it  in  the  16th  cent.). 
It  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  for  the  purpose  of  affording  direct  commun- 
ioation  between  Camee  and  the  Lacus  Avernus.  This  tunnel  is  upwards 
of  */z  H .  in  length,  and  is  lighted  at  intervals  by  shafts  from  above.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  deep  fine  sand.  The  tunnel  debouches  on  the  N.W. 
bank  of  the  Laeus  Avernus  (p.  97). 

About  100  yds.  farther  the  road,  still  showing  traces  of  the  ancient 
pavement,  passes  beneath  the  Aroo  Felice,  a  huge  structure  of  brickwork, 
63  ft.  high  and  18Vs  ft.  wide,  spanning  a  hollow.  On  the  summit  are  traces 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  arch  may  have  been  exdasively  destined  for  the 
latter  purpose,  or  it  may  also  have  carried  a  road  over  the  higher  ground. 
A  few  min.  later  the  way  joins  a  broad  road  which  follows  the  top  of 
the  E.  margin  of  the  Lago  Avemo  and  then  descends  to  (90-35  min.) 
the  railway-station  of  Arco  Felice  (p.  97). 

5.  Procida  and  Ischia. 

Comp.  the  Map. 

Steamboats  of  the  Societit  Napoletana  di  Navigatione  a  Vapore  (Kaples 
office.  Via  Marina  Nuova  14)  leave  ITaples  once  daily  (usually  at  2  or  8  p.m^, 
for  Procida,  Ischia,  and  Casamicciola,  returning  from  Casamicciola  at  5.80 
or  6.30  a.m.,  and  twice  weekly  (on  Hon.  and  Thurs.  mornings)  for  Pro- 
cida, the  town  of  Ischia,  Forio,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  14),  returning 
from  Ischia  on  Tues.  and  Frio,  afternoons.  The  voyage  from  IN'aples  to 
Prodda  takes  iVs  hr. ;  to  Ischia  2Vs  hrs. ;  to  Casamicciola  8V4  hrs.  \  to  Forio 
3'/s  hrs.  Fares  from  Kaples  to  Casamicciola  5  or  3  fr.,  with  5  c.  passenger- 
duty  on  each  ticket.  Betum- tickets  are  usually  yalid  for  four  days.  Em- 
barking or  landing  at  Procida,  Ischia,  or  Casamicciola  15  c,  or,  with  lug- 
gage, 30  c.  each  person. 

Another  good  communication,  perhaps  more  convenient  even  than 
that  mentioned  above,  is  afforded  by  the  Fbbrovia  Cdmana  (p.  91). 
After  the  arriyal  of  the  trains  of  this  line  at  Torreffateta,  2-4  steamboats 
daily  (according  to  the  season  and  the  affluence  of  travellers)  run  to  Pro- 
dda (i/z  hr.),  Jtchia  (s/4  hr.),  Catamieciola  (1  hr.  10  min.),  Lacco  Ameno 
(IV4  hr.),  and  Forio  (1  hr.  40  min.).  Fares  to  Procida  3  fr.  15,  2.30,  1.25 
(return-tickets  5  fr.  5,  3.70,  2  fr.);  to  Ischia  or  Casamicciola  4  ft.  25,  3.40, 
1.86  (return  6.80, 5.40, 2.95) ;  to  Lacco  Ameno  or  Forio  5  fr.,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  25  e. 
(return  8  fr.,  6  fr.  65,  3  fr.  60  c).  Embarking  at  Torregaveta  gratis ,  at 
Iflchia  15  c.  In  bad  weather  the  steamboat  occasionally  starts  from  Poz- 
zuoU  instead  of  from  Torregaveta. 
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Tbe  most  oonvenieni  arrangement  for  visiting  these  islands  varies  witli 
the  hour  at  which  the  start  is  made  from  Kaples.  Those  who  land  at 
ProddOf  ascend  to  the  fort  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  and  then  either 
traverse  the  island  lengthwise  to  the  bay  of  Ghiaiolella  (2  M.),  where 
boats  are  found  for  the  crossing  to  Porto  tTIteMaf  or  they  may  go  on  by 
the  afternoon  steamer  to  Catamiceiola.  Those  who  omit  Frocida  need  not 
start  from  Naples  until  the  afternoon.  Next  morning  drive  to  Fontana 
(one-horse  carr.  from  Casamiceiola  in  4,  from  Porto  d'Ischia  in  3  hrs.), 
whenee  Monte  Spomeo  can  easily  be  ascended  in  */«  ^^'  It  is  even  possible 
by  making  a  very  early  start  to  return  to  Kaples  the  same  dav^  but  a 
loneer  visit  is  strongly  recommended.    From  Gasamicdola  to  Forio^  see 

p.  for. 

A  rowing-boat  takes  6  hrs.  to  cross  firom  Ischia  to  Capri  in  fine 
weather  (20  fr.).  . 

Prooida»  the  Prochyia  or  FrochyU  of  the  ancients,  like  its 
sister-island  Ischia,  with  which  it  appears  once  to  have  been  con- 
nected, is  of  Tolcanic  origin,  being  composed  of  pumice-stone  and 
lava.  It  consists  of  two  contiguous  craters,  which  now  form  two 
semicircular  bays ,  their  S.  margins  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  A  third  and  smaller  crater  forms  the  creek  of 
Ghiaiolella,  and  a  fourth  the  neighbouring  island  of  VivarcLt  which 
has  been  separated  from  Procida  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
island  is  2  M.  in  length,  and  of  va^ng  width ;  population  14,000, 
whose  occupations  are  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
other  fruit.  The  surface  is  somewhat  flat  compared  with  that  of  its 
more  majestic  sister-isle. 

As  the  island  of  Procida  is  approached,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  fort,  situated  on  the  N.E.  extremity.  Below  lies  the 
town  of  Procida^  extending  along  the  N.  coast,  partly  built  on  the 
higher  ground  above,  and  stretching  thence  towards  the  S.  side. 
The  white,  glistening  houses  with  their  flat  roofs  present  a  some- 
what Oriental  aspect.  The  chief  festivals  on  the  island  are  St.  Mi- 
chael's Day  (29th  Sept.)  and  8th  May. 

The  landing-place  (^Marina*)  is  on  the  N.  side.  In  order  to  reach 
the  castle  we  follow  the  main  street  of  the  village,  which  ascends  to 
the  right,  opposite  the  Gaffd  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Marina,  and  take 
the  first  side-street  to  the  left.  This  leads  to  the  small  Piazza  dei 
Martiri,  with  a  tablet  in  memory  of  twelve  Procidans  who  were  exe- 
cuted during  the  reaction  of  1799  (fine  view  towards  the  S.).  Oppo- 
site is  the  primitive  Albergo  dei  Fieri.  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the 
CatiU,  now  a  house  of  correction,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock, 
and  commanding  fine  "^iews  of  Procida  and  the  Epomeo,  Capo 
Miseno,  Capri,  Vesuvius,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 

The  above-mentioned  main  street  intersects  the  town  from  £. 
to  W.,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  left  by  the  *Strada  Yittorio  Ema- 
nuele*,  which  runs  between  garden-walls  and  rows  of  houses,  and 
traverses  the  whole  island  towards  the  S.W.  In  40  min.  we  reach 
the  Bay  of  ChiaioleUa^  situated  below  the  old  oh&teau  of  8.  Mar- 
garUa ,  and  near  the  small  olive  -  clad  Island  of  Vivara,  At  the 
Ghiaiolella  boats  for  the  passage  to  Isohia  are  always  to  be  found 
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(^/^  hi.  \  fare  2  fr.).  As  soon  as  we  have  passed  Yivara,  we  obtain 
a  Tiew  of  Isohia  with  its  beautiful  billsi  commanded  by  the  summit 
of  the  Epomeo,  with  the  town  and  oastle  of  Isohia  in  the  foreground. 


IiehiAy  the  Pitheetuay  JEnaria,  or  Inarime  of  antiquity,  and 
the  medisTsl  JseUiy  the  largest  island  near  Naples,  is  about  19  M. 
in  circumference,  without  taking  the  numerous  indentations  into 
account,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  (white  wine,  light  and  slightly 
acid)  and  other  fruit,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  fishing.  The 
manufacture  of  mattonij  a  kind  of  tiles,  and  other  articles  from  a 
Tariety  of  grey  clay  (creta)  found  In  the  island,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Straw-plaiting  has  recently  been  considerably  developed 
at  Lacco  (p.  107).  The  island  was  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
travellers  after  the  severe  earthquake  of  1883,  but  Visitors  are  now 
beginning  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  mineral  springs,  which 
still  retain  their  efficacy.  The  climate  is  genial,  the  soil  extremely 
productive;  the  scenery  almost  everywhere  singularly  beautiful, 
though  only  seen  in  its  full  glory  in  summer.  The  entire  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  MorUe  Eponieo  (the  ancient  Epomeus^  or  Epo' 
petui)  was  an  active  volcano  at  a  much  earUer  period  than  Vesu- 
vius, and  in  consequence  of  its  eruptions  the  island  was  deserted 
in  B.  G.  474  by  the  greater  number  of  the  Greek  inhabitants. 
Eruptions  also  took  place  in  B.G.  92,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Titus, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian.  According  to  the  ancient  poets, 
the  giant  Typhosus,  transfixed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  lay 
buried  beneath  this  mountain,  like  Enceladus  under  iEtna,  period- 
ically groaning  and  causing  fearful  eruptions  of  fire.  The  last 
eruption  recorded  took  place  in  1302.  The  stream  of  lava  which 
on  that  occasion  descended  to  the  sea  near  Ischia  is  not  yet  wholly 
covered  with  vegetation.  The  earthquake  of  28th  July,  1883,  dis- 
placed a  large  mass  from  the  mountain. 

After  ibe  fall  of  Rome,  Ischia  suffered  many  attacks  and  devastations 
at  the  hands  of  the  different  lords  of  Italy,  especially  the  Saracens  in  818 
and  847,  the  Pisans  in  1136,  and  the  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  son 
Frederick  U.  In  1282  it  revolted  with  Sicily  against  the  Anjou  dynasty, 
but  was  subdued  by  Charles  n.  of  Naples  in  1299,  and  has  since  been 
united  with  the  kingdom  and  shared  its  vicissitudes.  The  celebrated 
general,  the  M<trche$e  Pescaray  was  bom  in  1489  at  the  castle  of  Ischia, 
which  was  afterwards  gallantly  defended  by  his  sister  Constance  against 
the  forces  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  As  a  reward,  her  family  were  invested 
with  the  governorship  of  Ischia,  which  they  retained  till  1734.  In  1525 
Pescara>  widow,  Vittoria  Colonna,  celebrated  alike  for  her  talent  and 
beauty,  the  poetical  friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
her  husbandVi  loss.  So,  too,  did  Maria  of  Aragon  in  1548,  widow  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto. 

If  ehia,  the  oapital  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with 
7000  inhab.,  stretches  picturesquely  along  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a 
street,  1 M.  in  length,  extending  from  the  CaatU  on  its  lofty  isolated 
rock  on  the  S.  to  the  FunUi  Molina  on  the  N.    The  oastle,  erected 
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by  Alphonso  Y.  of  Aragon  (Alphonso  I.  of  Naples)  about  1450, 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Yittoria  Golonna  (p.  105),  and  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  stone  pier  (280  ft.  in  length),  deserves  a  yisit 
for  the  sake  of  the  ♦Yiew  from  the  roof  (20-30  c). 

From  Ischia  a  good  road  skirts  the  whole  N.  coast  of  the  is- 
land, passing  Porto  dlschia  and  Casamicciola,  to  (7  M.)  Forio, 
which  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  and  thence  to  the  Monte  Im- 
peratore.  It  is  to  be  conducted  round  the  S.  side  of  the  island  to 
Moropano,  the  present  terminus  of  the  new  road  from  Ischia.  From 
the  landing-place  at  Ischia  we  follow  the  road  to  the  right  in  a 
straight  direction,  crossing  the  Lava  deW  ArsOj  or  lava-stream  of 
1302.    About  1  M.  from  Ischia  we  reach  — 

Porto  d.*l»e'hieL(^€h'andH6telJasolini^  definite  bargain  advisable ; 
Hotel-Pension  8.  Pietro,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3^/4,  D.  4fr. ;  Caffh  Anga- 
rella;  Caffh  Epomeo,  Caffe  IsolanOy  both  well  spoken  of;  all  also 
restaurants,  with  rooms),  also  called  Bagno  d'lschia^  from  several 
wafm  salt  springs,  which  are  used  at  different  bathing  establish- 
ments. In  the  piazza,  close  to  the  harbour,  are  the  large  Bathing 
Establishment,  and  a  royal  park  and  casino  (now  a  bath).  The  har- 
bour, the  circular  shape  of  which  denotes  that  it  occupies  an  old 
crater,  was  at  one  time  a  lake,  but  it  was  connected  with  the  sea  in 
1853-56  in  order  to  afford  refuge  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather.  Ex- 
cursion to  Moropano  and  ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo,  see  p.  107. 

The  road  ('Yia  Querela')  ascends  to  the  left  by  a  yellow  church 
with  Ionic  columns,  being  accompanied  by  the  telegraph-wires,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  coast  and  the  sea.  About 
2^2  M.  farther  on  we  reach  — 

Casamicciola.  —  Arrival  by  Sea.  Landing  or  embarking  16  c,  with 
laggage  20  c.  eachpera.,  in  a  separate  boat  1  fr.  Porter  for  conveying 
luggage  to  a  cab,  30  c.  each  trunk,  greater  distances  40-50  c. 

Hotels,  all  well  spoken  of.  The  three  first-named  below  are  on  the 
hill,  about  s/4  ^'  from  the  Marina,  the  two  others  are  near  the  Marina. 
•DoMBKft's  Gb.  Hot.  Piccola  Sentinklla,  R.  2Vs-B,  L-  'A?  A.  «/4,  B.  !»/«, 
d^j.  8,  D.  5,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Gb.  HSt.  Sauv&  A  Pbns.  Suissb,  R.  from 
272)  B.  11/4,  d^j.  2V2t  B.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.^  Hot.  dbllb  Tebmb,  near  the  bath- 
houses (see  below),  R.  from  2Vs]  d^j.  2Vs,  D.  8Vs^  pens.  6Vs-8fr.;  Hot. 
DEL  Yesuvio,  same  proprietor  and|prices  as  the  Terme:  HdT.-PENs.  Pitha- 
GUSA,  R.  2Vzt  d6j.  2V2t  I>.  incl.  wine  4,  pens,  from  6  nr.  Pension  charges 
not  usually  granted  at  these  for  less  than  a  week's  stay. 

Oab  with  one  horse,  per  drive  70  c,  or  IVs  fr.  for  the  first  hr.  and 
1  fr.  each  additional  hr. ;  with  two  horses,  IV2,  2V2v  and  1  fr. 

Boats  for  1-4  pers.,  first  hr.  2,  each  additional  hr.  1  fr. ;  each  addi- 
tional pers.  20  c.  more. 

Casamicciola^  rebuilt  under  government  superintendence  since 

the  terrible  earthquake  of  28th  July,  1883,  in  which  about  7500 

lives  were  lost,  now  consists  of  groups  of  houses  scattered  on  the 

slopes  of  the  Epomeo,  with  a  population  of  about  3500.  The  higher 

points  command  beautiful  views  over  the  Gulf  of  Naples  to  Yesu- 

vius,  etc.    The  little  town  is  frequented  from  May  to  August  by 

numerous  visitors,  on  account  of  its  cool  and  healthy  situation  and 

warm  alkaline  and  saline  springs ;  and  It  is  a  pleasant  resort  even 
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in  spring  and  autumn.  The  Chtrgitello^  the  principal  spring,  rises  in 
the  Vallone  OnibrMco,  154  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  with  a  tempera- 
tare  of  147®Fahr.,  and  its  water  is  used  for  baths,  donches,  inhala- 
tion, etc.,  in  the  extensive  bath-establishments  of  Afand  and  BefUossi 
(100-115  ft).  The  Oapizio  Bagni^  for  the  nse  of  the  poorer  classes, 
can  accommodate  300  bathers. 

A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  new  Campo  Santo^  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Botaro,  to  the  £.,  where  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  of 
1883  are  buried. 

The  road  continues  along  the  slope  a  little  longer,  and  then 
descends  to  LaoeOi  a  village  where  the  earthquake  was  much  less 
disastrous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  village,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Sthool  of  Straw-plaiting  (tasteful  specimens  for  sale;  comp.  p.  26); 
farther  on  is  situated  the  church  of  Sta.  Restituta ,  the  patroness  of 
the  island,  whose  festival  (17th  May)  is  celebrated  by  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  neighbouring  Monte  Vice.  Near  the  former  monastery 
and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it  rise  hot  springs  whioh  are  used  for 
vapour-baths.  A  huge  rock  in  the  sea ,  near  the  village,  is  named 
'11  Fungo*  from  its  shape. 

The  road  leads  above  an  ancient  lava-stream  (snakes  abundant) 
from  Lacco  to  (3  M.)  ForiOt  the  most  populous  place  in  the  island, 
with  upward  of  7000  inhabitants.  The  Ponza  steamers  (p.  103)  touch 
here.  The  Franciscan  monastery  by  the  sea  merits  a  visit  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Fine  view  of  the  Monte  Epomeo  and 
the  Pnnta  Imperatore,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  AsoBMT  OF  ihb  EroMBO  (horse  or  donkey  4-5  fr.  and  fee), 
occupying  272-3  hrs.,  may  be  undertaken  f^om  any  of  the  principal 
towns,  but  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  from  Fontana,  which 
is  reached  by  carriage  in  2-2^2  hrs.  from  Casamicciola  via  Porto 
d'Ischia  (carriage  and  pair  there  and  back  7-8 fr.;  provisions  should 
be  taken).  The  road  from  Porto  dlschia  crosses  the  Lava  deirArso 
(p.  106),  the  course  of  which  is  still  distinctly  visible  above,  and  leadd 
first  through  pine- woods  and  then  through  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
orchards  to  BaranOj  beyond  which  we  enjoy  a  fine  survey  of  the 
sea  and  the  fertile  island.  We  then  cross  a  gorge  and  reach  Moro- 
panOj  and  then  Fontana.  An  easy  footpath  (guide  not  necessary) 
leads  hence  to  the  summit  in  3/^  hr.  —  The  *Epomeo  (2782  ft.)  falls 
away  on  the  N.  side  almost  perpendicularly,  but  is  less  steep  on  the 
other  three  sides.  At  the  top  are  a  Hermitage  and  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Nicola,  hewn  in  the  volcanic  rock,  from  which  the  mountain  is  also 
called  Monte  S.  Nicola.  Wine  and  bread  (bargaining  necessary)  may 
be  obtained  from  the  hermit,  and  in  any  case  a  trifling  donation  is 
expected.  Passages  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock  ascend  to  the  Belvedere^ 
commanding  a  strikingly  beautiful  panorama,  embracing  the  bays 
of  Gaeta  and  Naples.  At  our  feet  lies  the  island  of  Isohia  itself; 
to  the  W.  the  open  sea;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Italy  from  Terra- 
cina ,   the  promontory  of  Gircello,  and  the  Ponza  islands  to  Capo 
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Miseno,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Punta  di  Campanella,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Soirento ;  in  the  foreground  Prooida,  then  the  in- 
dentations of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  the  right  the  island  of  Capri ; 
towards  the  N.  the  distant  snowy  peaks  of  the  Ahruzzi. 

An  extremely  steep  and  fatiguing  path  leads  down  to  Forio  in 
2  hrs. 

6.  From  Haples  to  Pompeii  (and  Salerno), 

Herenlaaeum. 

Railway  to  Pompeii,  15  M.,  in  60  min.;  fares  2  fr.  76, 1  fr.  90, 1  fr.  25  c. 
(return-tickets  4  fr.  30,  3  fr.  10,  1  fr.  85  c).  —  Highroad,  see  p.  111. 

The  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  and  thence  to  Salerno 
and  Metaponto  (best  views  to  the  right),  traverses  the  suburbs 
and  crosses  the  insignifloant  Sebeto^  a  stream  which  bounds  Naples 
on  the  £.  The  huge  red  building  on  the  right  is  the  OranUiy 
used  as  barracks  and  (as  the  name  imports)  corn -magazines. 
Beyond  these  we  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  Gastel  S.  Elmo. 
This  district  is  densely  peopled ;  the  first  village  is  the  straggling 
8.  Oiovanni  a  Tedueeio.  To  the  right  the  view  becomes  less  cir- 
cumscribed; and  Naples,  thePosilipo,  beyond  which  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia,  the  island  of  Gapri  opposite ,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sorrento  are  now  visible. 

5  M.  Fortiei.  —  Hotel.  Bxllsvus,  B.  2-6,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Trattoria. 
Asso  DI  GoppA,  clean  and  good,  but  dear  unless  a  bargain  be  previously 
made. 

TsAMWAT  to  Naples,  see  p.  22  (Nos.  2, 3);  to  Torre  del  Greco,  passing 
the  entrance  to  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum,  see  p.  22  (No.  2). 

Pofftci,  a  town  with  12,500  inhab.,  is  also  the  station  for  Be- 
8ina  (see  below).  It  has  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  molo,  from 
the  end  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  bay.  The  high- 
road from  Naples  to  Salerno  traverses  the  town,  and  also  leads 
through  the  court  of  the  palace  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1738. 
In  the  somewhat  neglected  park  of  the  latter  is  now  a  school  of 
agriculture.  —  Continuation  of  the  Railway  Journey ^  see  p.  110. 


Adjoining  Portioi,  immediately  beyond  the  palace,  are  the 
houses  of  Besina,  a  town  with  13,000  inhab.,  built  upon  the  lava- 
streams  which  cover  the  ancient  Hercnlaneiun.  The  entrance  to  the 
excavations  is  on  the  right  of  the  highroad,  about  ^4  M.  beyond  the 
palace,  and  immediately  on  this  side  of  a  viaduct  crossing  the  Yioolo 
di  Mare.  The  tramway  to  Torre  del  Greco  (see  above)  has  a  station 
at  the  entrance. — Distance  thither  from  the  railway-station  of  Portici 
s/4  M.  (guide  unnecessary).  On  leaving  the  station  we  follow  the 
main  street  to  the  right,  and  after  7  min.  turn  to  the  left  (^Linea 
Daziaria  del  Gomune  di  Resina') ;  in  5  min.  more,  near  the  palace 
of  Portici  (on  the  left),  we  reach  the  above-mentioned  highroad. 
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whioh  we  follow  to  the  right,  passing  the  offloe  of  the  guides.  Oyer 
the  entrance  is  the  inseription,  'Soavi  di  Eroolano*.  Admission  2  fr., 
for  which  the  visitor  is  provided  with  a  guide  (no  fees) ;  on  Sun- 
days gratis. 

ffereulaneum,  (he  Beraclna  of  the  Greeks,  derived  its  name  from  the 
worship  of  Hercules  peculiar  to  the  place.  Tradition  attributed  its 
foundation  to  the  hero  himself,  who  during  his  wanderings  in  the  West 
Tisited  this  district.  It  was  inhabited  by  Oscans,  the  aboriginal  natives 
of  the  country,  by  Etruscans,  and  by  Samnites ,  before  it  became  subject 
to  Bome.  Owing  to  its  salubrious  situation  on  a  height,  between  two 
rivers,  and  being  near  the  sea,  it  became  a  favourite  site  for  Soman 
villas.  The  spot  retained  its  name  even  after  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
town  by  the  eruption  of  79.  A  number  of  poor  families  then  took  up  their 
abode  here,  but  in  472  their  village  was  again  destroyed  by  an  eruption, 
which  altered  the  configuration  of  the  whole  coast.  Subsequent  eruptions 
increased  the  depth  of  ashes  and  lava  under  which  the  old  town  was 
buried  to  40-100  ft. ,  that  being  the  depth  of  the  remains  at  the  present 
day  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  took 
place  accidentally  in  1719,  when  the  sinking  of  a  well  revealed  the  site 
of  the  ancient  theatre  at  a  depth  of  about  90  ft.  A  few  more  or  less  well- 
preserved  statues  were  found,  two  of  which  (female  portrait-statues)  are 
now  in  Dresden.  The  excavations  were  then  discontinued,  but  in  1737 
Charles  III.  recommenced  operations,  which  were  unfortunately  directed 
by  unskilful  hands  and  led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  In  1760  a  long,  narrow 
passage  was  hewn  through  the  rock,  leading  to  the  theatre,  which  lies  69  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  this  is  the  entrance  at  the  present  day.  In 
1766  the  Aecademia  JSreolanese  was  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  the  anti- 
quities discovered,  and  under  their  auspices  was  published  the  ^Antichitii 
d^Brcoluio'  in  9  vols.  (Vapoli,  1767-1792),  which  caused  immense  sensation  in 
the  learned  world.  The  excavations  progressed  more  favourably  under  the 
French  kings  Joseph  Kapoleon  (1806-8)  and  Joachim  Murat  (1806-16).  Under 
the  Bourbons  operations  were  suspended  till  1828.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  were  excavated  and  again  covered;  thus  the  theatre,  part  of 
the  forum  with  its  colonnades,  a  colonnade  (erroneously  called  a  basilica), 
resemblizi|g  the  building  of  Eumachia  at  Pompeii  (p.  127),  various  temples, 
a  large  villa,  in  which  were  found  most  (and  by  far  the  finest)  of  the 
bronzes  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the  S(XX)  papyrus-rolls 
(p.  70),  private  houses,  etc.  The  later  excavations  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment have  as  yet  attained  no  great  result,  though  in  due  time,  doubtless, 
a  number  of  interesting  discoveries  may  confidently  be  expected,  as  the 
mantle  of  lava  has  successfully  repulsed  the  ancients  in  their  search  for 
objects  of  value. 

From  the  entrance  we  are  first  conducted  down  a  dark  flight 
of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  to  the  Theatre,  of  which  an  accurate 
idea  is  not  easily  formed  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  candle. 
Owing  to  the  buttresses  built  to  support  the  rock  above,  the 
place  rather  resembles  a  profoundly  dark  subterranean  labyrinth. 
It  contained  four  broad  tiers  or  steps  for  the  chairs  of  the  more 
dignified  spectators,  above  which  were  sixteen  tiers  of  seats  in  six 
compartments  (cunei)f  between  these,  seven  flights  of  steps  as- 
cended to  a  broad  corridor,  above  which  were  three  more  tiers 
of  seats.  The  number  of  spectators  cannot  have  exceeded  3000. 
The  oichestra  lies  85  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  modem  Reslna, 
and  is  faintly  lighted  from  above  through  the  shaft  of  the  well 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  discovery.  One  inscription  records  that 
L.  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus  erected  the   theatre,   another  that 
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Numisius,  son  of  Publius,  was  the  uchitect.  On  eaoh  side  of  the 
proscenium  are  pedestals  for  honorary  statues,  with  inscriptions. 
A  visit  to  the  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the  Seavi  Nuovi 
of  1828  to  1837,  and  resumed  in  1868,  is  of  far  higher  interest.  We 
are  oondueted  by  the  custodian  down  the  Vicolo  di  Mare  (p.  108) 
for  4  min. ;  the  entrance  is  by  a  small  wooden  gate  to  the  left. 
A  street,  part  of  a  large  private  house,  and  several  houses  used  for 
trading  purposes  have  been  excavated  here.  They  lie  40  ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  the  different  layers  of  the  superincumbent 
lava  are  readily  distinguished.  The  houses  with  their  fittings  and 
decorations  resemble  those  of  Pompeii.  The  building-material  i& 
a  yellow  tufa  from  Mte.  Somma,  of  very  soft  consistency,  which 
accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  garden  of  the  principal 
house,  that  of  the  Argus,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  of  twenty  columns  and  six  buttresses. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  a  triclinium  with  a  painting  (not  now  visible) 
of  Mercury  before  Argus  and  lo,  from  which  the  house  derives  its 
name.  Towards  the  sea,  the  proximity  of  which  at  that  period  is 
indicated  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  street,  are  situated  magazines, 
three  stories  in  height,  and  well  preserved. 

Near  Portici  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  from  the  railway  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  the  Gastello  deir  Ovo  and  Pizzofalcone,  commanded 
by  Gamaldoli ;  in  the  background  the  Capo  Miseno  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischla.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  Yesuvius  and  Reslna. 
The  train  skirts  the  coast  and  traverses  the  huge  lava-stream  of 
1794,  38  ft.  in  thickness  and  700  yds.  in  breadth. 

7^2  ^*  Torre  del  Greco.  —  Hotels.  *Gband  Hdx.-PKMs.  Santa 
Tebesa^  well  fitted  up  and  comfortably  heated,  etc.,  frequented  in  winter 
by  foreigners,  and  during  the  sea-bathing  season  by  Italians,  B.  2Vs-7, 
L.  V«,  A.  »/4,  B.  »/4-iV2,  d<j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-10  fr.  (L.  A  wine  extra)  5 
Edkn  HdTKL,  E.  3-5,  B.  2,  ddj,  3,  D.  I'/a  fr.,  well  spoken  ofj  Pension 
BsLV£DSKs,  FSN810N  SuissB,  pens.  6-7  fr.^  all  in  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Emanuele; 
HdTSL-PxNsiON  DuVfiscvE.in  the  Villa  Fa«e/Uf»^a,  pens.  6-8  fr.  —  iSsxIotirafir, 
at  the  tramway-terminus  (p.  22). 

Torre  del  Qreeo ,  a  flourishing  town  with  25,000  inhabitants, 
stands  on  the  lava-stream  of  1631 ,  which  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  older  town.  The  lava-streams  of  1737  and  1794  also  caused 
great  damage.  The  earthquake  of  1857,  and  particularly  the 
eruption  of  8th  Dec,  1861,  proved  still  more  destructive.  On 
this  last  occasion  eleven  small  openings  were  formed  immediately 
above  the  town,  whence  vast  showers  of  ashes  were  precipitated, 
while  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  was  upheaved  to  the  extent  of 
3  ft.,  causing  the  ruin  of  many  houses.  Although  the  entire  base 
of  Vesuvius  as  far  as  Torre  Annunziata  is  covered  with  traces 
of  similar  catastrophes,  yet  the  inhabitants  appear  never  to  be 
deterred  from  rebuilding  their  dwellings,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  jesting  saying  of  the  Neapolitans,  ^Napoli  fa  i 
peeeaii  e  la  Torre  U  paga\    In  June  the  great  popular  festival  ^Dei 
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Quattro  AUairf  is  annaally  celebrated  here,  in  commemoration  of  the 
aholition  of  the  feudal  dominion  in  1700.  Every  April  a  large  fleet 
of  boats  leaves  Tone  del  Greco  for  the  eoral-41«hery  oiT  the  ooasts 
of  Africa  and  Sicily,  returning  in  November. 

The  line  intersects  Torre  del  Greco  (to  the  right  a  small  har> 
bonr),  and  then  skirts  the  sea.  To  the  left  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
maldcU  delta  Torre  is  visible,  standing  on  an  isolated  volcanic  peak 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  and  thus  protected  against  lava-streams. 

After  passing  another  stream  of  lava,  the  train  reaches  — 

12^/2  M.  Torre  Amnniiatti,  CiUh  station,  a  prosperous  town  of 
17,000  inhab.,  with  a  small  harbour  and  an  office  of  the  Vesuvius 
guides  (^Agen%ia  dtUe  Ouide  del  Vesuvio  e  di  Pompei,  Via  Ventldue 
Febbraio,  OaseCoseo;  see  p.  112).  Abeautifnl  glimpse  is  disclosed 
here  of  the  bay  of  Gastellammare  with  the  town,  commanded  by  Monte 
S.  Angelo,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  chapel  of  S. 
Miohele;  beyond  it  Vico  Equense,  in  the  distance  Sorrento. 

13^2  ^*  Torre  Annuniiftta,  Central  station,  the  junction  for 
the  railways  from  Caaerta  to  Caftellammare  (p.  10),  and  from 
Naplea  to  Oragnano  (p.  141)  via  CasteUammare. 

The  Pompeii  train  now  proceeds  inland  towards  the  S.  E.,  and 
on  the  left  the  partially  overgrown  heaps  of  ashes  thrown  up  by 
the  excavations  soon  become  visible. 

15  M.  Pompeii,  see  p.  118. 

Continuation  of  the  line  to  Salerno,  see  R.  10. 


Highroad  from  Naples  to  Pompbh. 

The  HiGHBOAD  from  Naples  to  Pompeii  is  also  still  much  frequented, 
and  in  cool  weather  may  be  recommended  as  a  route  as  far  as  Portici 
and  Resina,  as  the  railway-stations  at  Naples  and  Portici  are  inconveni- 
ently situated.  In  the  hot  season  the  dust  is  extremely  unpleasant. 
(Carriages  take  GO  min.  from  the  Piazza  del  Mnnicipio  to  Besina,  see 
pp.  22,  106  J  tramway  to  Torre  del  Greco,  see  p.  23.) 

The  road,  which  traverses  the  busy  and  bustling  E.  suburb  of 
Naples,  leaves  the  town  near  the  Castello  del  Carmine,  skirts  the 
Marinella,  and  crosses  the  Sebeto  by  the  Ponte  deUa  MaddaUna, 
passing  the  barracks  of  the  Granili  (p.  108)  to  the  right.  It  then 
leads  along  the  coast,  which,  however,  Is  so  covered  with  villas  and 
other  houses  that  the  route  is  more  like  a  long  street  than  a  country 
road.  Maccaronl  hung  out  to  dry  is  seen  on  every  side.  The  first 
village  reached  is  8.  Giovanni  a  TeduceiOy  which  is  adjoined  on  the 
left  by  the  small  town  of  La  Barra,  a  favourite  summer-resort. 
We  next  reach  Portiei  (p.  108)  and  Resina  (p.  108),  which  stretch 
along  the  road  for  a  distance  of  2  M. ,  the  boundary  between  them 
being  immediately  beyond  the  royal  palace,  through  the  court  of 
which  the  road  passes.  At  the  beginning  of  Resina  on  the  left  is  the 
office  for  the  Vesuvius  guides  (see  p.  112).  On  the  right,  farther 
on,  is  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  (p.  108), 
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beyond  which  the  road  to  Vesuvius  diverges  to  the  left  (see  p.  116). 
We  next  pass  the  ch&tean  of  Favorita  on  the  right,  with  a  fine 
park,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  ex-khedive  Ismail  Pasha  (no  ad- 
mission). 

As  far  as  Torre  del  Oreeo  (p.  110)  the  load  runs  between  houses 
and  garden-walls,  but  farther  on  it  commands  an  unimpeded  view. 
Torre  Annunziatay  see  p.  111.  The  drive  from  Naples  to  Pompeii 
takes  2-3  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair  20  fr.).   Pompeii,  see  p.  118. 

7.  Moant  VesayiaB. 

For  an  ea^edition  to  Vesuvius  bright  weather  is  highly  desirable. 
The  great  majority  of  travellers  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangements 
of  Me$$r»,  Thomas  Oook  ^  Bum  (p.  80),  who  convey  travellers  to  the  top 
of  the  cone  and  back  for  21  fr.  each;  that  charge  including  the  Drive 
from  Naples  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  (4-6  hrs.)  and  back  (2Vs  hrs.),  the 
ascent  and  descent  by  tiie  Ftr«-Aop0  SaUwap  (3  hrs.,  including  stay  at  the 
top),  the  services  of  ttia  guide,  and  all  gratuities  and  fees,  except  for  extra 
conveniences  (p.  117).  Tickets  should  be  taken  the  day  before:  if  they 
are  not  used,  tiieprice  is  refunded.  The  conveyances  start  from  the  Piaaza 
dei  Hartiri  at  8.80  or  9  a.m.  in  winter  and  at  7  a.m.  in  summer.  Trav- 
ellers or  parties  who  desire  to  keep  by  themselves  pay  the  following  rates : 
1  pers.  3ofr.,  2  pars.  25  fr.,  3  or  more  pers.  (the  third  or  fifth  on  the  box- 
seat)  21  fr.  each  as  above;  these  may  order  the  carriage  to  call  for  them 
at  Uieir  hotel  at  any  convenient  hour.  The  carriage-road  between  the 
observatory  and  the  lower  station  of  the  wire-rope  railway  having  been 
partly  destroyed  by  the  lava-stream  of  1805  (see  p.  116),  communication 
was  suspended  for  some  time,  the  last  part  of  the  way  still  being  passed 
on  horseback  till  the  road  will  be  repaired  (no  extra  charge).  — Expeditions 
at  night,  arranged  only  between  April  and  November,  and  for  parties  of 
not  less  than  five,  cost  more,  and  should  be  carefully  arranged  in  detail 
beforehand.  When  Vesuvius  is  covered  with  snow,  Cook^s  excursions  are 
suspended. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  drive  to  Vesuvius  in  carriages  not  belonging 
to  Ifessrs.  Cook,  for  in  that  case  each  person  pays  15  fr.  for  the  railway 
ticket  alone,  besides  6  fir.  (exacted  also  firom  walkers)  for  tiie  use  of  the 
proprietary  carriage-road  leading  to  the  lower  station  (p.  117). 

A  much  less  expensive  but,  of  course,  more  fatiguing  way  of  making 
the  ascent  is  to  avoid  the  railway  altogether,  and  to  ascend  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  either  from  Besina  on  the  ».  side,  or  f^om  Torre  Annmuiata 
or  Pompeii  on  the  S.  side.  There  are  guide-oifices  at  the  two  first-named 
places,  where  the  tariff  for  guides  and  horses  may  be  seen  (comp.  pp.  106, 
111).  The  shameless  attacks  on  the  traveller'^s  purse,  once  common,  have 
been  much  mitigated  owing  to  the  competition  of  Messrs.  Cook.  The 
charges  at  present  are:  guide  5  fr.,  horse  or  mule  6  f^.,  horseboy  2  fr., 
and  fee.  It  is  quite  unnecessaxy  to  provide  a  horse  for  the  guide.  Ex- 
press stipulations  should  be  made  beforehand  that  the  guide  shall  receive 
no  more  than  5  fr.  even  for  a  party  and  that  he  shall  carry  the  provisions 
and  conduct  the  traveller  to  all  the  points  of  interest.  The  ascent  from 
Pompeii  (p.  118),  which  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the  lava-stream  of 
1895,  has  lately  come  into  special  favour.  Arrangements  for  it  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Oaze  (p.  90),  and  also  by  the  hotel-proprietors  of  Pom- 
peii. The  proprietor  of  the  Diom^de  Hotel  provides  carriages  to  Bosco- 
trecate  (p.  118)  and  horses  and  guides  thence  to  the  summit  (inclusive  charge, 
12  fr.);  the  proprietor  of  the  Hdfel  Suisse  charges  7  fr.  for  horse  and 
guide ,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Albergo  del  Sole  5  fr.  A  gratuity  to  the 
guide  and  horse-boy  is  expected. 

A  good   popular  account  of  the   volcano   is   given  in  Prof.  J.  Logan 
LdbUy't  tMt.  Vesuvius*  (London;  1889). 
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Mount  Vesuvius  y  sometimes  called  Vesevus  by  ancient  poets 
(e,  g.  by  Lacietius  and  Virgil),  rises  in  isolated  majesty  from  the 
Oampanian  plain,  neai  the  sea.  The  height  varies,  accoidlng  to 
the  different  effects  of  the  eniptions,  from  3900  to  4300  ft.  After 
1845  the  height  gradually  increased  to  4265  ft. ;  but  during  the 
eruption  of  1895  the  uppermost  Tolcanic  cone  sank  down  again. 
The  N.£.  side  of  the  mountain  is  named  Af onto  SonvmOt  of  which 
the  highest  peak  is  the  PunHa  del  Nasone  (3730  ft.).  A  deep  sickle- 
shaped  valley,  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  separates  Somma  from  Vesu- 
vius proper,  which  consists  of  a  cone  of  ashes  with  the  crater  in 
the  centre,  the  'Forge  of  Vulcan'.  The  mountain  rises  from  the  sea 
at  an  angle  of  10®,  while  the  cone  Itself  has  a  gradient  of  30-35®. 
Monte  Sonuna  descends  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  Atrio  del  Ga- 
vallo,  hut  slopes  very  gradually  down  to  the  plain  (3®). 

Vbsuyiub  in  Ancibkt  Timbs.  Vesuvius  forms  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity, and  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been  the  only  active 
crater,  of  a  highly  volcanic  district,  which  includes  Isohla,  Procida, 
the  Solfatara,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  The  case  was  reversed  in  an- 
cient times,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  geographer  Strabo  (Bk.  v., 
chap.  4),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus :  'Mount  Vesuvius  is 
covered  with  beautiful  meadows,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit. 
The  latter  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  level,  but  quite  sterile ;  for 
it  has  an  appearance  like  ashes,  and  shows  rugged  rocks  of  sooty 
consistency  and  colour,  as  if  they  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  One 
might  conclude  from  this  that  the  mountain  had  once  burned,  and 
possessed  fiery  abysses,  and  had  become  extinguished  when  the 
material  was  spent.  And  just  fitom  this  cause  its  fertility  may  arise, 
as  in  the  case  of  Catania  the  eruption  of  ashes  from  ^tna  renders 
it  so  productive  of  wine\  About  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  A.D.  63,  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain  manifested 
itself  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
prosperous  environs,  and  seriously  damaged  Heroulaneum  and 
Pompeii.  This  was  repeated  at  Naples  in  64,  and  again  at  inter- 
vals till  the  reign  of  Titus,  when,  on  24th  Aug.,  79,  the  first  (re- 
corded) eruption  took  place  with  appalling  fury,  and  overwhelmed 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Stabiae,  and  other  villages  of  this  smiling 
district.  On  that  occasion,  it  would  appear,  the  peak  now  called 
Vesuvius  was  formed.  Previously  it  had  been  a  rounded  crater ; 
the  S.  side,  where  Vesuvius  now  rises,  having  been  the  lowest. 
The  naturalist  Pliny,  then  in  command  of  a  section  of  the  fleet 
stationed  at  Misenum,  also  perished  on  this  occasion.  He  had 
ventured  as  far  as  Stabi»,  both  as  an  observer  and  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  aid  to  the  distressed,  when  he  was  suffocated  by 
ashes  and  exhalations.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two 
letters  (£p.  vi.  16,  20)  to  his  friend  the  historian  Tacitus,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  this  fearful  phenomenon.  He  mentions  the 
premonitory  earthquakes,  day  turned  into  night,  the  extraordinary 
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agitation  of  the  sea,  the  dense  clouds  overhanging  land  and  sea, 
and  riven  by  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  the  emission  of  fire 
and  ashes,  the  descent  of  streams  of  lava,  and  the  universal  terror 
of  men,  who  believed  the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  Another 
eruption  took  place  in  A.D.  203,  under  Septimius  Severas.  An 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Dion  Cassias  (IXTi.  23),  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222) ;  he  describes  how  the  clouds 
which  hovered  over  the  mountain  assumed  the  form  of  awful  oo> 
lossal  figures.  The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  been  repeated  at  in- 
tervals with  varying  violence,  down  to  the  present  day.  One  in  472 
is  said  to  have  sent  its  showers  of  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople. 

Ybsuvius  in  Modern  Times.  Down  to  the  year  1500  nine 
eruptions  are  recorded,  and  from  that  date  to  1631  Vesuvius  was 
quiescent,  while  in  1538  the  Monte  Nuovo  was  upheaved  near 
Pozzuoli,  and  iEtna  was  labouring  without  intermission.  During 
that  period  Vesuvius  was  entirely  covered  with  wood  and  bushes, 
like  the  deer-park  of  Astroni  at  the  present  day,  and  cattle  grazed 
peacefully  within  the  crater.  After  this  lull,  on  16th  Dec.,  1631, 
came  a  most  terrific  eruption,  the  first  of  which  we  possess  detailed 
accounts.  A  huge  cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes,  rising  in  a  conioal 
form,  cast  a  profound  gloom  over  Naples  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  extended  with  incredible  rapidity  over  the  southern  portion 
of  Italy,  as  far  as  Tarentum.  Heavy  stones  were  thrown  to  a 
distance  of  15  M.,  while  the  earth  was  convulsed  by  violent  earth- 
quakes,  and  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  summit, 
overwhelming  Bosco,  Torre  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  Re- 
sina,  and'Portici.  No  fewer  than  3000  persons  perished  on  that 
occasion.  An  eruption  in  1707  was  of  a  very  alarming  nature, 
lasting  from  May  to  August,  and  covering  Naples  with  dense  show- 
ers of  ashes,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens.  The  eruptions  of  1737, 
1760,  and  1767  emitted  considerable  quantities  of  lava  and  scorise, 
which  in  1767  descended  on  Portici,  and  even  reached  Naples. 
One  of  the  most  stupendous  of  these  phenomena  took  place  in 
Aug.,  1779,  when  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones  were  hurled  to 
a  height  of  2000  ft.  The  lava  eruption  of  1794  was  even  more  fatal 
in  its  effects ,  the  streams  precipitating  themselves  into  the  sea  by 
Torre  del  Greco ;  upwards  of  400  lives  were  lost,  and  the  ashes  were 
carried  as  far  as  Chieti  and  Taranto.  Eruptions  during  the  present 
century  took  place  in  1804, 1805, 1822,  Feb. ,  1850,  and  May,  1855 ; 
in  June,  1858,  the  upper  crater  sank  about  195  ft.  below  its  former 
elevation ;  and  on  8th  Dec,  1861,  an  outbreak  devastated  Torre  del 
Greco.  These  outbreaks  were  remarkable  for  their  violence,  and 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  witnessed  by  Leo- 
pold von  Buch  (1805),  Humboldt  (1822),  and  other  men  of  science. 

After  a  decade  of  comparative  quiescence  a  new  period  of  act- 
ivity began  in  January,  1871 ,  with  the  emission  of  some  smaller 
streams  of  lava,  and  culminated  in  the  great  eruption  of  24-30th 
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April,  1872.  During  these  days  tlie  lava  burst  forth  on  every  side — 
on  the  N.£. ,  S.W.,  and  more  particularly  at  the  Atrio  del  GaTallo 
(p.  112),  firom  which  a  huge  stream  issued  with  such  suddenness 
on  26th  April  as  to  overtake  and  destroy  20  persons  out  of  a  crowd 
of  spectators  who  were  watching  the  spectacle ,  while  others  were 
injured  hy  the  stones  thrown  from  the  summit.  The  torrent  de- 
scended to  MoMsa  and  8,  8ebattiano,  which  it  partly  destroyed.  At 
the  same  time,  amidst  terrific  thundering,  the  crater  poured  forth 
huge  volumes  of  smoke  mingled  with  red-hot  stones  and  lava  to  a 
height  of  4000  ft.,  whilst  clouds  of  ashes ,  rising  to  double  that 
height,  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  Gosensa,  a  distance  of 
140  M.  From  1872  to  1896  the  mountain  was  comparatively  qui- 
escent, but  on  July  3rd  of  the  latter  year  an  eruption  took  place, 
followed  by  a  lava-stream  of  considerable  size,  flowing  towards 
the  W. 

VoLOANic  PHBNomNA.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  still 
to  some  extent  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  water  of  the  sea,  near 
which  all  the  principal  volcanoes  are  situated.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enormous  clouds  of  steam  generated  during  erup- 
tions are  due  to  some  temporary  communication  of  the  water  with 
the  burning  liquids  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  pre- 
monitory earthquakes  are  occasioned  by  the  vapours  and  gases  as 
they  expand  and  endeavour  to  find  an  outlet.  The  red-hot  fluids 
expelled  from  the  volcano  by  means  of  these  vapours  are  called  Lava. 
When,  however,  they  are  broken  by  the  vapours  into  fragments,  the 
larger  of  these  are  known  as  LapiUi  (BapiUi)  or  Scoriae y  whilst  the 
minute  portions  form  VoUanie  Sand  or  AsheB,  If  the  sides  of  the 
cone  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  molten  lava, 
the  latter  flows  out  from  the  top  of  the  crater;  but  if  not,  it  flows 
out  at  the  sides,  generally  in  several  streams.  When  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  lava,  the  vapours  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft., 
resembling  a  pine  in  form ,  as  Pliny  has  aptly  described  it,  car- 
rying dense  masses  of  rapilli  and  ashes  along  with  them;  they 
are  then  condensed  in  the  air,  and  in  descending  give  rise  to 
those  formidable  streams  of  mud  (Lave  d^Acqua)  which  proved  so 
destructive  to  Herculaneum.  Vesuvius  has  of  late  been  active  in 
the  manner  described,  although  to  a  very  limited  extent,  ejecting 
vapours  and  stones  with  a  roar  resembling  that  of  distant  artillery; 
but  the  effects  of  this  action  have  been  confined  to  the  formation 
of  the  cone  in  the  crater.  More  serious  eruptions  are  accompanied 
by  loud  subterranean  noises,  earthquakes,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder,  owing  to  the  electricity  produced  by  the 
unwonted  pressure  of  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  lava  as  it 
descends  occasionally  exceeds  2000®  Fahr.  The  volume  of  the 
streams,  as  well  as  their  velocity,  depends  on  a  variety  of  external 
circumstances.    The  surface  of  the  lava  ultimately  becomes  disinte- 
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grated  into  blaok  sand.   The  smoke  whieh  ascends  fiom  the  ciatei 

is  more  or  less  dark  in  colour,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ashes 

mingled  with  it.    The  appearance  of  fire  at  night  is  not  flame,  but 

the  reflection  of  the  molten  lava  in  the  interior  of  the  crater  on 

the  rising  clouds  of  vapour  and  ashes. 

Of  the  lim4ral$  ejected  by  the  Toloano ,  most  of  which  are  found  in 
the  older  lava  of  Mte.  Somma,  as  well  as  in  that  ejected  during  later 
eruptions,  about  60  species  are  at  present  known.  A  small  box  of  spe- 
cimens may  be  purchased  for  V*  f^*  ^^^^  yellow  masses,  usually  taken 
for  sulphur,  really  consist  of  lava  coloured  by  chloride  of  iron. 

The  **Aioent  of  VeiiiYiiu  is  unquestionably  an  excursion 
of  extreme  interest,  though  not  unattended  with  fatigue,  and 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather.  When 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  in  winter  the  difficulty  of 
the  ascent  is  of  course  greater.  The  ascent  is  most  interesting 
when  the  mountain  'works',  or  ejects  scoria  and  ashes,  a  con* 
dition  indicated  by  smoke  during  the  day  and  a  reflection  of  Are  at 
night,  which  may  be  observed  from  Naples.  Even  if  its  state  is  that 
of  perfect  repose,  which  is  not  often  the  ease,  the  fatigue  of  the 
ascent  is  repaid  by  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  crater  and  the 
magnificent  *Panorama  commanded  by  the  summit,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Ponza  Islands  and  Mte.  Gircello.  An  ascent  at  night  is, 
of  course,  made  only  when  the  mountain  'workB\ 

Fboh  Bbsina.  The  road  to  Vesuvius  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  highroad  immediately  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  excavations 
of  Heroulaneum  (comp.  p.  109).  The  luxuriant  vineyards  here, 
which  are  interspersed  with  gardens  and  cottages,  presenting  a  picture 
of  teeming  fertility,  yield  the  famous  ^Laorims  Christi'  wine, 
which  is  generally  strong  and  heavy,  and  never  of  a  very  re- 
fined quality.  The  wine  is  offered  for  sale  at  nearly  every  cottage, 
but  had  better  not  be  partaken  of  before  the  ascent  (usual  price 
1  fr.  per  bottle,  bargain  beforehand ;  change  for  sums  larger  than 
a  franc  is  almost  invariably  withheld).  Higher  up,  beyond  the 
garden-walls,  the  beautiful  view  is  gradually  disclosed.  In  about 
3/4  hi.  we  reach  the  huge  dark  lava-stream  of  1872 ,  which  we  can 
trace  down  to  S.  Sebastiano  and  Massa  di  Somma  (p.  115),  and 
which  the  windings  of  the  road  cross  several  times. 

In  3/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  so-called  Mermiiage  and  the  Me- 
teorological Observatory^  situated  2220  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  1965  ft.  above  Besina,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  which 
divides  the  lava-streams  descending  from  the  crater  into  two 
branches.  The  Observatory  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  in- 
struments, a  'seismograph',  or  apparatus  for  recording  the  phenomena 
of  earthquakes.  The  first  director  of  the  observatory  was  the  famous 
Melloni  (d.  1854).  His  successor  Palmieri  published  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  eraption  of  1872.  A  slab  has  been  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  building  in  memory  of  the  travellers  who 
perished  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  in  1872  (p.   114;   on  which 
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ooeadon  Sign.  Palmleii  remftined  at  his  post  in  the  Obseryatory). 
Close  by  is  a  dean  inn. 

The  road  eouBtrueted  by  goYeinment  ends  about  ^4  M.  beyond 
the  observatory.  The  oontinnation  (about  I9/4  M.)  was  bnilt  in 
1879-80  by  the  railway  -  company ,  and  since  1889  has,  like  the 
wire-fope  railway  itself,  been  in  the  possession  of  Afeisrs.  Thomas 
Cook  ^  Son.  In  July  and  October,  1895,  lava-streams  destroyed 
part  of  the  road,  which,  however,  will  soon  be  re-constracted  by 
Messrs.  Cook.  Cook's  tourists  show  their  tickets  at  the  office  here, 
while  travellers  who  have  not  come  from  Naples  in  carriages  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Cook,  must  here  provide  themselves  with  tickets 
(p.  112)  or  quit  the  road  (see  below).  The  road  at  first  leads  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  then  ascends  in  long  windings  to  the  Siazione  In- 
feriore  (about  2600  ft.),  where  there  is  a  *Restaurant  (d^J.  4,  D. 
6  fr.,  both  incl.  wine).  Checks  for  the  railway  are  issued  on  the 
arrival  of  the  carriages  (see  also  below),  but  passengers  are  not 
bound  to  proceed  by  the  first  train  that  starts. 

The  WiSB  BoPB  Railway  (Ferrovia  Funicolare)  is  900  yds. 
long,  and  the  upper  end  is  1300  ft.  higher  than  the  lower.  The 
gradient  varies  from  43 :  100  to  63 :  100.  The  ascent  or  descent 
in  the  train  takes  12  minutes.  At  the  upper  station  guides  with 
numbers  on  their  caps  are  in  waiting  (others  should  be  dismissed), 
by  whom  the  travellers  are  conducted  by  a  tolerable  footpath  over 
ashes  and  slag  to  the  (10*15  min.)  summit  of  the  crater,  which 
commands  a  fine  view.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no 
danger  unless  one  approaches  the  shelving  brink  incautiously  or 
exposes  oneself  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  showers  of  stones.  A 
total  stay  of  3  hrs.  on  the  mountain  is  allowed ;  those  who  remain 
longer  do  so  at  the  risk  of  finding  no  disengaged  seat  in  the  train. 
The  coachmen  below  are  also  not  bound  to  wait  longer. 

Tliose  who  dread  the  slight  exertion  of  the  final  climb  may  engage  a 
^portantina^  or  porte-ehaise  (10  fr.  to  the  top  and  back)  to  carry  them  f^om 
the  upper  station;  or  avail  themselves  of  an  ^aiuto"  or  aid  of  a  strap  (2  fr.). 
Arrangements  for  either  should  be  made  at  the  lower  station  wltn  Cook^s 
inspector,  to  whom  the  payment  is  made.  Whenever  there  is  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  lava  passengers  ought  to  apply  to  Cook^s  inspector  as  to  the 
rate  (if  any)  of  a  guide,  and  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  direct. 
In  fact,  visitors  would  save  all  trouble  by  refusing  any  offer  of  service 
for  chairs  or  ropes  and  by  addressing  to  the  official  at  the  upper  or  lower 
station.  The  guides  are  in  the  habit  of  making  impressions  on  the  hot 
lava  with  copper  eoins  (charge,  1  fr.),  and  inviting  the  traveller  to  make 
similar  experiments.  The  only  risk  incurred  in  doing  so  is  that  of  damag- 
ing the  soles  of  one''s  boots. 

The  thanks  of  tourists  are  certainly  due  to  Messrs.  Cook  for  the 
energy  with  which,  in  face  of  serious  difficulties ,  they  maintain  order 
and  diseipline  among  the  guides  and  others,  who  have  been  accustomed 
for  generations  to  practise  extortion  upon  travellers.  If,  however,  any 
eanse  of  complaint  arise,  the  eoupon  should  be  handed  to  the  inspector 
and  not  to  the  guide,  and  Information  should  also  be  given  at  the  head- 
office  In  Naples. 

Travellers  ascending  from  Kesina  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
leave  the  road  at  the  above-mentioned  ticket-office,  and  follow 
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a  rough  path,  which  brings  them  in  3/^  hi.  to  the  foot  of  the  eone, 
near  the  lower  railway-station.  They  are  then  conducted  aorOBS 
the  road  by  the  railway  ofAoialg,  and  begin  the  aioent  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  station.  The  ascent  of  the  precipitous  cone,  consisting 
of  slag  and  loose  ashes,  takes  IV4-II/2  hr.  and  is  extremely  fa- 
tiguing, but  possesses  considerable  attraction  for  the  robust  monn- 
tain-climber.  The  laya  by  the  sides  of  the  path  generally  affords 
a  tolerably  firm  foothold.  An  'aiuto',  or  aid  of  a  strap,  may  be 
obtained  for  3  fr.    The  descent  takes  scarcely  10  minutes. 

Fboh  the  S.  Side.  The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  on  the  S.  side 
is  best  made  from  Boacotrecase,   i^/4  M.  from  Torre  Annunxiata 

p.  Ill)  and  ^/^hr.'s  drive  from  Pompeii  (see  below;  one-horse  carr. 

Y2-2  fr)-  There  Is  a  branch  of  the  guide-office  of  Torre  Annun- 
ziata  at  Boscotrecase.  The  foot  of  the  cone  is  reached  in  2-272  ^'s. 
by  a  good  bridle-path  leading  through  vineyards  and  across  lava. 
The  last  part  of  the  way,  about  3/4  hr.,  must  be  made  on  foot  and 
is  somewhat  fatiguing. 

The  ^Honte  Somma  (3730  ft.)  also  affords  a  fine  view,  and  is  inter- 
esting to  geologists  and  botanists.  The  ascent  may  be  made  from  Somma 
or  from  Otiaiano  (p.  iO\  Locanda  in  the  Piazza  Mercato^  also  guides),  both 
of  which  are  stations  on  the  narrow-gauge  line  from  Kaples  to  S.  Giuseppe 
(comp.  the  map,  p.  112).  The  ascent  is  most  advantageously  made  from 
Somma  (no  inn).  We  first  proceed  through  vineyards  and  a  broad  sunken 
road  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  8.  Maria  del  CeuUllo  (1425  ft.),  situated 
in  a  commanding  position  on  the  verge  of  the  Bagno  del  Purgalorio^  a 
gorge  diverging  to  the  8.  At  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  church  we 
descend  to  the  right  in  the  gorge,  and  then  ascend  steadily  through  woods 
of  chestnut  and  beech  to  (IVt  hr.)  the  CrocB  (3690  ft),  a  point  frequently 
visited  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The  summit  (3730  ft.)  is  attained 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  and  affords  an  imposing  *View  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Atrio  del  Gavallo  to  the  8.,  and  of  the  Abruszi  to  the  N.  and  E. 
The  descent  may  be  made  to  the  W.,  by  rounding  Uie  rocky  pinnacles 
first  on  the  K.,  then  on  the  6.,  and  crossing  the  lava  of  18T2  to  the 
Observatory  (p.  116). 

8.  Pompeii. 

Hailwat  to  Pompsii  (Statione  di  Pompei)^  see  R.  6.  —  The  distance 
to  Pompeii  from  Torre  Annunziata,  Stazione  Centrale,  is  only  1V«  M.,  so 
that  the  traveller  may  find  it  convenient  to  take  one  of  the  Castellam- 
mare  trains  to  that  station;  the  highroad  thence  to  Pompeii  is  apt  to 
be  very  dusty.  As  a  rule  carriages  are  to  be  found  only  at  the  Stazione 
Citt&  at  Torre  Annunziata  (from  either  station  1  fr.  20,  to  the  Albergo  del 
Sole  and  Valle  di  Pompei  1  fr.  40  c,  by  tariff).  —  Oomp.  p.  Ill  and  the  map. 

HiOHKOAD  TO  PoHPSii,  Very  dusty  in  summer,  like  all  the  roads  near 
Naples.  Carriage  with  one  horse  10,  with  two  horses  20  fr.  and  gratuity ; 
drive  of  2-3  hrs.    See  p.  111. 

The  Entkancb  to  thb  Bdins  is  about  200  paces  from  the  Pompeii 
Station,  near  tjiie  Hotel  Diom&de  and  Hdtel  Suisse.  Xo  attention  should 
be  paid  to  guides  offering  themselves  outside.  Admission  on  Thursdays 
is  gratis;  but  on  that  day  no  guides  are  provided  and  some  of  the  houses 
are  closed.  On  other  days  tickets  cost  2  fr.  (the  coupon  must  be  retained, 
comp.  p.  140).  Visitors  are  provided  with  a  guide,  who  is  bound  to  ac- 
company them  and  pilot  them  through  the  ruins  during  any  number  of 
hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset.    These  guides  are  about  W)  in  number, 
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seventeen  centuries ;  in  order  to  summon  np  from  these  mutilated 
walls  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  life,  frequent  and  prolonged 
visits  and  patient  observation  are  indispensable.  The  evening  is  the 
most  enjoyable  time  for  the  visit,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  the  illumination  of  the  ruins  by  the  de- 
clining sun  invest  the  place  with  magic  fascination. 

PempeU  is  mentioned  in  histoxy  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  310^  but 
its  monuments,  such  as  the  wall  of  the  town  and  the  so-called  Greek 
Temple,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity.  Founded  by  the 
Oscans,  it  soon  became  imbued  with  the  elements  of  Oreek  civilisation,  like 
the  other  towns  of  this  extensive  tribe.  Being  situated  near  the  sea  on 
an  ancient  voleanic  eminence,  it  carried  on  extensive  commerce  with  the 
inland  Campanian  towns  by  means  of  the  navigable  river  Samus,  and 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  brilliant  share  of  prosperity.  (The 
sea  and  river  were  separated  from  the  town  by  subsequent  convulsions  of 
nature.)  After  the  Samnite  wars,  in  whidti  Pompeii  had  also  participated, 
the  town  became  subject  to  Borne.  It  united  with  ttie  other  Italians  in 
the  Social  War.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Pompeii  by 
Sulla,  who  attacked  the  town  itself,  but  unsuccessAilly.  After  the  termin- 
ation of  the  war^  however,  B.C.  80,  a  colony  of  Roman  soldiers  was  sent 
thither,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  cede  to  it  one-third  of  their 
arable  land.  In  course  of  time  Pompeii  became  thoroughly  Romanised, 
and  was  a  favourite. retreat  of  Romans  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who  (.e.g. 
Cicero)  purchased  estates  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  also  favoured  by  the  em- 
perors. Tacitus  records  a  serious  conflict  which  took  place  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, A.  D.  69,  between  the  Pompeians  and  the  neU;hbouring  Kucerines, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  former  were  prohibited  from  performing 
theatrical  pieces  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  A  few  years  later,  A.D.  63,  a 
fearful  earthquake  occurred,  evidencing  the  re-awakened  activity  of  Ve- 
suvius, which  had  been  quiescent  for  centuries.  A  great  part  of  Pompeii, 
its  temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed  on 
that  occasion.  This  disaster  afforded  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  still  more  thoroughly  the  alterations  which  they  had  already 
begun  on  their  town,  in  a  style  more  conformable  to  the  improved  archi- 
tecture of  imperial  Bome,  and  it  accounts  for  the  comparatively  modem 
and  often  unfinished  character  of  the  buildings.  The  new  town  had  not 
long  been  completed,  although  it  had  been  restored  in  a  remarkably  short 
period  with  the  aid  afforded  by  private  liberality,  when, it  was  overtaken 
by  the  final  catastrophe  of  24th  Aug.,  79.  ZThe  first  premonitory  symptom 
was  a  dense  shower  of  ashes,  a  stratum  St  which  covered  the  town  to  a 
depth  of  about  3  ft. ,  allowing  the  inhabitants  time  to  escape.  Many  of 
them,  however,  returned,  some  doubtless  to  rescue  their  valuables,  others 
paralysed  with  fear  and  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue.  The  whole 
number  of  those  who  perished  is  estimated  at  2000.  The  ashes  were  followed 
by  a  shower  of  red-hot  rapilli,  or  fragments  of  pumice-stone  of  all  siees, 
which  covered  the  town  to  a  depth  of  7-8  ft.,  and  was  succeeded  by  fresh 
showers  of  ashes  and  again  by  rapilli.  The  present  superincumbent  mass 
is  about  20  ft.  in  thickness.  Part  of  this  was  formed  by  subsequent  eruptions, 
but  the  town  had  already  been  completely  buried  by  the  original  catastrophe, 
and  was  entirely  lost  to  view.  Extensive  excavations,  however,  had  been 
made  in  ancient  times.  Immediately  after  the  calamity  the  survivors  doubt- 
less recovered  as  many  valuables  from  their  buried  homes  as  they  could ', 
and  in  subsequent  centuries  the  ruins  were  repeatedly  ransacked  for  the 
marbles  and  precious  stones  used  in  the  embellishment  of  the  temples 
and  other  buildings.  We  therefore  now  find  the  town  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  consigned  to  oblivion  some  fifteen  centuries  ago  as 
no  longer  containing  anything  of  value.  During  the  middle  ages  Pom- 
peii was  entirely  unknown.  In  15^  tiie  architect  Fontana  constructed 
a  subterranean  water-conduit  in  order  to  supply  Torre  Annunziata  from 
the  Samo,  actually  intersecting  the  ruins,  and  to  this  day  in  use ;  yet  no 
farther   investigations   were   then    attempted.      In   1748   the   discovery    of 
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some  statuM  and  brome  utenaila  by  a  peaiant  attracted  ihe  attention  of 
Charles  m.,  who  caused  excavations  to  be  made.  The  amphitheatre,  the- 
atre, and  other  parts  were  then  disinterred.  The  enthusiasm  caused  by  the 
diflcorery  luui  been  the  frequent  theme  of  poetical  and  other  compositions 
by  Bulwer  Lytton,  Schiller,  and  other  celebrated  authors: 

What  wonder  thiit  —  tM  ask  th8  Ipn^Md  w«U, 
O  Sarth  I  of  thee  —  and  from  thy  solemn  womb 

What  yield:' St  thouT  —  Is  there  life  in  the  abyss  — 
Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  kwa  dweUf 
JBstums  the  Poet,  awakefUng  from  the  tomb  t 


The  earthy  with  faithful  watehy  has  hoarded  all  t 

Under  the  Bourbons  statues  and  valuables  alone  were  extricated,  whilst 
the  ruins  were  either  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  or  covered  up  again.  To  the 
reign  o'f  Murat,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  excavation  of  the  Forum, 
the  town-walls,  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  many  private  houses.  Since  1860, 
however,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Sig.  Fiorelli,  a  regular  plan 
has  been  adopted,  according  to  which  the  ruins  are  systematically  explored 
an'd  carefully  preserved,  and  highly  satisfactory  results  thus  obtained.  The 
movable  objects  found,  as  well  as  the  more  important  frescoes,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  —  a  very  desirable  course,  as  is 
obvkras  from  the  injury  caused  by  exposure  to  those  left  behind.  The 
workmen  employed  in  the  excavations  average  eighty  in  number.  If  the 
works  continue  to  progress  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present,  the  complete 
excavation  of  the  town,  according  to.  FioreIli''s  calculations,  will  occupy 
50  years  more,  and  will  toBi  about  6  million  firancs.  A  sum  of  90-40,000  fr. 
is  realised  yearly  from  the  admisslon-facs  of  visiton. 

The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  extend- 
ing from  £.  to  W.  The  ciscumferenee  of  its  walls  amounts  to 
2843  yds.  In  consequenoe  of  the  prolonged  peaee,  however,  the 
walls  had  entirely  lost  their  importanee,  and  towards  the  sea  they 
had  been  demolished.  There  are  eight  gates.  The  excavated  portion 
embraces  not  quite  one-half  of  the  town,  but  probably  the  most 
important  part,  including  the  Forum  with  the  contiguous  temples 
and  public  buildings,  two  theatres  with  large  colonnades,  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  considerable  number  of  private  dwellings  of  more  or 
less  ornate  character.  Officially  the  town  is  divided  into  nine 
^Regions'  (Rtgionea ;  indicated  by  Roman  numerals)  by  the  four 
principal  streets  connecting  the  gates :  the  CcBtdo  (central  axis)  and 
another  parallel  street  not  yet  exearated,  running:  from  N.  to  S., 
and  the  Decumanoi  Major  and  Deeamamat  Minor  (major  and  minor 
transverse  line),  running  from  £.  to  W.  Each  region  is  subdiTlded 
into  Jnsulae,  or  blocks  of  houses  bounded  by  four  streets ,  each 
provided  with  an  Arabic  numeral.  The  number  of  the  region  and 
that  of  the  insula  is  written  up  at  every  comer.  Each  house  is  also 
numbered.  Thus  'Reg.  YI,  Ina.  8,  No.  5'  means  the  house  No.  5  in 
the  eighth  insula  of  the  sixth  region.  The  Italian  names  given 
formerly  to  the  streets,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  are'  more  easily 
remembered  than  these  numerals,  and  they  have  thus  been  retained 
in  the  following  description  and  on  our  map.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  equally  arbitrary  older  names  of  the  houses ;  the  newer 
names,  generally  taken  from  signet-rings  or  seals  found  in  the 
interiors,  are  affixed  in  Latin  to  the  doors. 
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The  streets,  bordered  Iry  pavement,  are  straight  and  narrow,  sel- 
dom above  24  ft.  in  breadth,  the  narrower  lanes  14  ft.  only.  They 
are  admirably  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  At  in- 
tervals, especially  at  the  comers,  are  placed  high  stepping-stones, 
leading  from  one  side  of  the  pavement  to  the  other,  Intended  for 
the  convenience  of  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather.  The  waggons 
have  left  deep  ruts  in  the  causeways,  which  do  not  exceed  4^2  ft. 
in  width.  At  the  comers  ofthe  streets  are  public  fountains,  decorated 
with  the  head  of  a  god,  a  mask,  or  similar  ornament. 

In  the  streets  are  frequently  seen  notices  painted  in  red  let- 
ters, referring  generally  to  the  election  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  recommending  some  partionlar  individual  as  aedile  or 
duumvir.  Trade-signs,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  are  very 
rare.  On  the  other  hand  an  occasional  'phallus*  is  seen,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  eye;  and  one  or  two  large  snakes, 
the  emblems  of  the  Lares,  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  of  cross- 
ways,  are  very  common.  Stuccoed  walls  are  often  covered  with 
roughly  scratched  drawings  resembling  those  with  which  our  'Street 
Arabs*  still  delight  to  decorate  blank  surfaces. 

The  houses  are  slightly  built  of  concrete  (small  stones  con- 
solidated with  cement),  brick,  or  brick- shaped  stones,  and  some- 
times, particularly  the  facades,  door-posts,  Or  comer-pillars,  of  blocks 
of  stone.  The  hasty  and  patched  character  of  the  construction  is 
everywhere  discernible,  owing  to  the  interpolation  of  old  walls  in 
new  buildings.  The  numerous  well-preserved  staircases  prove  that 
the  houses  must  uniformly  have  possessed  a  second  and  perhaps  also 
a  third  story.  These  upper  portions,  consisting  chiefly  of  wood, 
have,  with  a  single  exception  (p.  132),  been  destroyed  by  the  red- 
hot  scoriffi  of  the  eruption. 

The  busiest  streets  may  be  identifled  by  means  of  the  shops 
(tahemae)^  which  were  let  to  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  groundfloors  of  the  palazzi  in  Naples  are  occupied  by 
shops  at  the  present  day.  These  shops  were  generally  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  presented  their  whole 
frontage  to  the  street,  from  which  they  could  be  shut  off  by  large 
wooden  doors.  Many  of  the  shop-tables,  covered  with  marble, 
and  not  unfreqnently  fitted  up  with  large  earthen  vessels  for  the 
sale  of  wine ,  oil ,  etc. ,  are  still  preserved.  At  the  back  of  the 
shop  or  above  it  there  was  occasionally  a  second  room,  probably  oc- 
cupied by  the  shopkeeper,  or,  in  the  case  of  eating-houses,  used  to 
accommodate  the  customers.  The  great  number  of  these  shops  affords 
proof  of  the' importance  of  the  retail  traffic  at  Pompeii.  Where  there 
are  no  shops,  the  streets  are  very  monotonous.  The  absence  of  glass 
forms  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  an  ancient  and  a  modern 
dwelling.  The  ancients  therefore  concentrated  their  domestic  life  in 
the  interior  of  their  houses,  which  presented  to  the  street  a  blank  wall 
with  as  few  openings  as  possible,  and  these  covered  with  an  iron 
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grating.  A  distinct  idea  of  this  mode  of  building,  without  parallel 
except  in  Oriental  countries,  is  best  obtained  in  the  more  recently 
excayated  and  better-preserved  streets  between  the  Forum  and  the 
StaMan  Street,  and  to  the  £.  of  the  latter. 

The  dweU^g-honses  of . Pompeii  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  have 
obviously  been  very  differently  fitted  up ,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  situation,  or  the  means  and  taste  of  their  owners.  Most 
of  thePompeian  houses  of  the  wealthy  middle  class  are  entered  f^om 
the  street  by  a  narrow  passage  (oiUwn)  leading  to  the  court  (atri- 
um), which  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  passage,  with  the  implu- 
vium,  or  reservoir  for  rain-water,  in  the  centre.  The  roof  sloped  in- 
wards and  had  an  opening  in  the  centre  (compluvium)  which  afforded 
light  and  air  to  the  court  and  the  adjoining  rooms.  On  each 
side,  and  sometimes  in  front,  were  cubicula  or  bed-rooms.  The  two 
open  spaces  at  the  ends  of  th»  sides  were  called  aloe  or  wings  (in 
Rome  it  was  the  custom,  among  the  wealthier  citizens  to  preserve  the 
statues  of  their  ancestors  in  the  alse).  Beyond  the  atrium  is  a  large 
apartment  opening  into  it ,  called  the  tablmum.  This  front  por- 
tion of  the  house  was  devoted  to  its  intercourse  with  the  external 
world ;  and  It  was  here  that  the  patron  received  his  clients  and 
transacted  business.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  destined  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  family.  Its  centre  also  consisted  of  an  open  court  or 
garden,  enclosed  by  columns,  and  thence  termed  the  periatylium. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  flower-garden  (xystuaJi  surrounded 
by  columns,  beyond  the  peristyle.  Around  the  peristyle  are  situated 
the  sleeping  and  eating-rooms,  slaves'  rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  etc. 
The  upper  floor  was  destined  principally  for  the  slaves.  Most  of  the 
apartments  are  very  small ,  but  the  family  worked  and  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  the  light  and  airy  courts. 

The  wall-decorations  in  Pompeii  lend  it  a  peculiar  charm.  Marble 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  domestic  architecture  and  not  often 
in  the  public  architecture  of  Pompeii,  the  columns  being  invariably 
constructed  of  tuffstone  or  bricks,  cemented  by  mortar.  The  brick 
walls  and  columns  were  then  covered  with  painted  stucco.  The  lower 
halves  of  the  columns  are  generally  red  or  yellow,  the  capitals  taste- 
fully painted ;  the  walls,  too,  where  undecocated,  are  painted  with 
bright,  and  almost  glaring  colours,  chiefly  red  and  yellow,  harmonising 
well  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  southern  sun.  The  centre  of  the  walls 
is  generally  occupied  by  a  painting  unconnected  with  the  others. 
The  best  of  these  were  removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  exposure  to  the  elements ;  many,  however,  of  those 
left  merit  inspection.  The  scenes  present  a  uniformly  soft,  erotic 
character,  corresponding  to  the  peaceful  and  pleasure-seeking  taste 
of  the  age  (eomp.  Introd.,  p.  xxxlx). 


We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  streets  and  b" 
ings ,  beginning  with  the  Pouta  Mabina  ,  by  which  we  ent 
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town  on  arriYing  from  the  tioket-offtce  (p.  118).  We  shall  then 
proceed  to  the  Foinm  and  flist  explore  thenoe  the  streets  in  the 
S.  of  the  city  and  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Theatre.  We  shall  then  visit  the  Stabian  Therms  (whence  a  digres- 
sion may  be  made  to  the  Amphitheatre),  and  proceed  by  the  Strada 
Stabiana  and  Strada  di  Nola  to  the  excayations  farthest  to  the  east. 
Next  we  shall  proceed  to  the  W.  by  the  streets  of  Fortuna  and  the 
Thermae,  traverse  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  the  Yieolo  di  Mereurlo 
to  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  and  inspect  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

The  above  ia  very  much  the  route  usually  adopted  by  the  guides. 
Those  who  desire  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  topography  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  town  are  recommended  either  to  adopt  the  following  plan, 
or  to  frame  one  for  themselves  and  name  to  the  guide  in  order  the  places 
they  desire  to  see.  The  names  of  the  chief  sights  are  printed  in  heavier 
types.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  had  better  omit  the  Amphitheatre. 
Travellers  who  intend  to  dine  or  put  up  at  the  Albergo  del  Sole  should 
intimate  this  to  the  guide  at  once,  und  arrange  to  visit  the  Amphi- 
theatre last. 

The  street  passing  through  the  Porta  Marina  could  scarcely  have 
been  used  by  vehicles,  as  it  ascends  at  an  abrupt  gradient  to  one 
of  the  highest  points  In  the  city.  The  gate  has  a  path  for  foot-pass- 
engers on  the  left.  Within  Is  a  vaulted  passage  between  ancient 
magazines.    On  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Xuseimit  which  contains  many  interesting  objects,  though 
none  of  artistic  value,  arranged  in  three  rooms. 

Among  these  are  casta  and  models  of  doors,  windows,  shop-shutters, 
and  other  objects  in  wood. 

In  glass  -eases  are  preserved  several  (kuU  of  Hunum  Corjmt,  and  one 
of  the  body  of  a  dog.  Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  bodies  had  decayed 
in  course  of  time,  their  forms  frequency  remained  imprinted  on  the 
ashes,  which  afterwards'  hardened.  In  1863  Fiorelli  made  the  ingenious  ex- 
periment of  carefully  removing  the  bones  of  a  body  thus  imbedded, 
and  filling  the  cavity  with  plaster,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  deceased  after  their  death-struggle.  On 
the  point  of  flight,  many  of  them  had  divested  themselves  of  most  of 
their  clothing.  Among  the  figures  are  a  young  girl  with  a  ring  on  her 
finger,  two  women,  one  tall  and  elderly,  and  the  other  younger;  a  man 
lying  on  his  face  ^  and  a  man  lying  on  his  left  side  with  remarkably  well- 
preserved  features. 

Immediately  to  the  left  In  the  third  room  is  a  handsome  Tdbie. 
There  are  also  amphorse,  vases,  rain-spouts,  etc.,  in  terracotta;  vessels 
in  bronze;  carbonised  articles  of  food  like  those  at  Naples  (p.  71); 
skulls  and  skeletons  of  men  and  animals. 

The  Via  Marina,  now  named  Deeumanus  Minor^  ascends  hence 
in  a  straight  direction  to  the  Forum. 

On  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Marina  Is  a  side-entrance  to 
the  Basiliea  (Reg.  YIIT,  Ins.  1),  the  facade  of  which  Aronts  towards 
the  Forum.  This  was  used  as  a  market  and  also  accommodated  a  law- 
court.  A  passage  round  the  interior  consists  of  twenty -eight  brick 
columns  with  capitals  of  tufa ;  the  entire  space  in  the  centre  was 
roofed  in,  and  was  lighted  by  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side- 
walls.  On  the  walls  are  half-columns,  all  covered  with  stucco,  slighter 
and  lower  than  the  brick  columns,  and  above  them  was  another 
system  of  columns  and  half-columns,  placed  rather  far  apart.  The 
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frsgments  of  tufa^eolamiiB  by  the  walls  belonged  to  this  upper  row. 
At  the  end  of  the  building  was  the  elevated  tribune,  or  seat  of 
the  presiding  magistrate,  wMoh  was  probably  approached  by  mov- 
able steps.  In  front  of  it  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue;  below  arc 
vaults  (perhaps  a  prison),  reached  by  two  staircases,  and  connected 
with  the  upper  hall  by  means  of  two  openings.  In  the  year  79 
the  building  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  year  63. 

Also  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum ,  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Marina ,  is  situated  the  ^Temple  of  ApoUo  (Reg.  YII ,  Ins.  7), 
the  god  being  named  in  an  Oscan  inscription  on  the  flooring  (a 
reproduction;  original  now  at  Naples,  p.  59).  It  is  an  edifice  of 
very  early  origin,  but  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63.  We  first 
enter  a  court,  with  forty-eight  columns,  originally  Ionic,  which  had 
been  converted  by  means  of  stucco  Into  Corinthian;  but  this  coating 
has  now  fallen  off.  As  the  side  towards  the  Forum  was  not  par- 
allel with  it,  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  being  offended 
by  thifl  irregularity,  was  furnished  in  the  interior  with  eight  but- 
tresses at  intervals,  each  projecting  farther  than  the  last.  The 
temple  itself  rises  in  the  c^itre  of  the  court,  on  a  basement  7^2  ft. 
in  height.  The  column  to  the  left  of  the  steps,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  duumviri,  who  erected  it,  bore  a  sun-dial.  Facing  the  steps 
stands  an  AUary  with  an  inscription  of  the  donors,  the  quatuor- 
viri  of  the  town.  Against  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  six 
bases  arranged  in  pairs,  which  formerly  bore  six  Statues:  Mer- 
cury and  (probably)  Maia  (marble  herms),  Apollo  and  Diana 
(bronze  statues),  Venus  and  a  Hermaphrodite  (marble  statues).  The 
Mercury  is  still  in  aitu^  the  Maia  is  lost,  and  the  four  others  are  now 
at  Naples.  To  the  left,  in  the  corner  in  front  of  the  Venue  and 
Diana,  are  two  small  altars.  The  Temple  itself,  which  is  approached 
by  thirteen  steps,  was  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  and 
had  a  fs^e  of  six  columns.  Within  the  cella  the  pedestal  is  still 
preserved,  where  the  figure  of  the  god  stood.  On  the  left  was  the 
conical  Omphalca,  the  well-known  symbol  of  Apollo.  The  large 
tripod  painted  on  the  first  pilaster  to  the  right  in  the  portico  is 
also  an  attribute  of  this  deity.  —  A  chamber  for  the  priests,  de- 
corated with  paintings,  adjoins  a  back  exit,  through  which  we  may 
reach  the  Forum. 

The  *For«m  forms  the  central  point  of  the  town  (109  ft.  above 
the  sea-level).  On  the  N.  side,  detached,  stands  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (p.  126) ;  the  other  sides  are  enclosed  by  a  colonnade.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre,  515  ft.  in  length  and  107  ft.  in  breadth, 
was  paved  with  large  slabs  and  embellished  with  numerous  honorary 
statues.  Twenty-two  bases  for  the  latter,  five  of  which  (four  on  the 
W.  side,  one  at  the  S.E.  comer)  still  bear  inscriptions,  dedicated  to 
offldials  of  high  rank,  are  preserved.  Above  the  lower  Doric  columns 
of  the  colonnade  rose  a  second  series  of  the  Ionic  order,  thus  con- 
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stitating  an  upper,  covered  passage,  approached  by  steps,  several 
of  which  are  still  preserved.  The  Foram  was  protected  against  the 
trespass  of  riders  or  waggons  by  stone  pillars  at  the  ends  of  the 
streets  converging  here,  and  could  even  be  entirely  shut  off  by  gates. 

Passing  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum,  we  observe,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  No.  31,  a  niche.  In  which  once  stood  a 
stone  table  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures  (see  p.  59; 
its  place  now  occupied  by  a  poor  reproduction).  Then  follows  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Far- 
ther on  are  No.  29,  a  hall  apparently  for  commercial  purposes,  No. 
28,  a  public  laUrinaj  and  then  No.  27,  a  dark  building  (closed) 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  prison  or  a  treasury.  Farther  on,  the 
Forum  is  bounded  by  a  wall. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  and  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  it,  rises  the  Tanple  of  Jupiter  (Beg.  YII,  Ins.  8),  on  a 
basement  9i/2  ft.  in  height.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption  it  was 
already  in  ruins.  The  pronaosis  approached  by  fifteen  steps.  Aper- 
tures in  the  floor  of  the  cella  admit  light  to  the  underground 
chambers.  At  the  farther  end,  to  the  left,  a  flight  of  steps  (dosed) 
ascends  to  the  basement  which  has  three  chambers  and  probably 
bore  three  images  of  gods. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  near  the  front,  and 
on  the  right  side  farther  back  rise  two  Triumphal  Arches  of  brick, 
both  divested  of  their  marble.  The  niches  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
latter  served  as  fountain-basins.  Behind  it,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  is  a  relief  with  figures  of  two  men  carrying  a  wine-Jar,  being 
the  sign  of  a  wine-merchant. 

The  most  northerly  building  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Forum  is  the 
HaceUum,  or  hall  for  the  sale  of  provisions.  In  front  of  it  are 
pedestals  for  statues ;  on  the  exterior  are  shops.  The  building  is 
entered  by  two  doors  (Nos.  7  and  8).  The  interior  consists  of  a 
rectangular  court.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  *Frescoes,  of  which 
those  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  representing  Argus  and  lo,  Ulysses 
and  Penelope,  are  the  best  preserved.  Above,  on  the  walls,  are  re- 
presentations of  various  kinds  of  edibles,  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  building.  The  court  was  still  unfinished  when  the  catastrophe 
took  place;  it  was  destined  to  be  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  but  the 
limestone  masonry  has  been  laid  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  only. 
In  the  centre  are  twelve  pedestals  on  which  stood  columns  bearing 
a  domed  roof,  while  a  pit  in  the  centre  contained  large  quantities 
of  fish-scales,  indloatlng  that  the  flsh-stalls  stood  here.  To  the 
right  are  eleven  chambers  simply  painted  red,  probably  trading 
stalls  *,  at  the  extremity  is  an  exit  into  a  back  street,  with  a  niche 
Indicated  as  the  shrine  of  the  Lares  by  painted  serpents  (comp. 
p.  122).  To  the  left  is  another  outlet.  On  the  £.  side,  opposite 
us  as  we  enter  the  building,  rises  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus.  Only  the  right  side-niches  contained  statues  (now 
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replaced  by  copies) ,  probably  representing  Octavia ,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  and  MareeUus,  her  son.  To  the  left  of  this  shrine  was 
a  hall  with  an  altar,  which  perhaps  was  employed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  saeriilclal  banquets.  The  apartment  to  the  right, 
eontaining  a  butcher's  and  fishmonger's  block,  is  furnished  with 
gutters  below  to  carry  off  blood  or  water. 

No.  3,  adjacent,  is  the  so  -  called  Curia^  where  it  is  generally 
belieyed  the  town-council  held  their  deliberations ,  though  more 
probably  it  was  used  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  em- 
peror. It  is  a  square  (uncovered?)  hall,  65  ft.  long,  58  ft.  broad,  with 
an  altar  in  the  middle,  a  hemicyclical  termination,  and  seyeral 
niches.  The  walls  and  payement  were  formerly  covered  with  marble. 

We  next  reach  No.  2,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Xeronry,  really 
a  TempU  of  Vtipasian.  The  court  had  an  arcade  only  in  front.  In 
the  centre  is  an  *  Altar  in  marble  with  reliefs :  on  the  front  victims, 
on  the  sides  the  sacrifloial  utensils,  on  the  back  an  oak-garland  be- 
tween two  laurels,  the  symbol  of  the  imperial  house.  At  the  back 
are  tiiree  rooms  formerly  communicating  with  chambers  behind  the 
so-called  Goria. 

Adljoining,  No.  1,  is  situated  the  Building  of  XumaohiA  (Reg. 
YII,  Ins.  9),  erected  by  the  priestess  Eumachia^  and  perhaps  used 
as  a  wool-sellers*  hall.  On  the  frieze  of  the  portico  facing  the  Fo- 
rum, and  still  more  fully  over  the  entrance  in  the  Strada  dell* 
Abbondanza,  may  be  read  the  following  inscription:  ^Eumachia 
LueU  fiUa  $aeerdo8  pubUea  nomine  iuo  et  M.  Numistri  Frontonis 
fUi  ehaleidieum  cryptam  porUeua  Coneordiae  Augueiae  PUtati  nui 
peeunia  fecit  eademque  dedicavU,'  The  interior  is  separated  from 
the  vestibule  (thaUidieum ;  on  the  wail,  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
dedicated  to  Romulus  and  ^Bneas)  by  a  number  of  small  chambers, 
where  a  great  number  of  marble  slabs,  destined  for  the  completion 
of  the  edifice,  were  found.  In  the  interior  is  an  open  court,  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  two-storied  colonnade  of  white  marble,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  left.  This  colonnade  (portieua)  is  adjoined  all  round 
by  a  covered  passage  (crypta).  At  the  back  of  this,  in  a  niche, 
stands  the  statue  of  Eumachia  (a  copy,  the  original  being  at  Naples, 
p.  63),  erected  by  the  fullers  (fuUones)  of  Pompeii.  —  We  pass 
out  by  the  back  exit  into  the  Strada  dell'  Abbondanza  (p.  130),  in 
which  stands  k  Fountain  with  a  Bust  of  Concordia  Augusta,  formerly 
taken  for  a  bust  of  AbundarUia  (hence  the  name  of  the  street).  On 
the  wall  at  the  opposite  corner  are  represented  the  twelve  gods 
with  their  attributes,  almost  effaced .  Nearer  the  Forum,  No .  8,  House 
of  (he  Boar  Hunt  (^Caea  del  CinghiaW),  named  from  the  mosaic  in 
the  passage.  The  border  of  the  large  mosaic  in  the  atrium  repre- 
sents an  ancient  town-wall. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  dell' 
Abbondanza  (p.  130),  is  a  square  hall,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
a  school. 
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On  the  S.  side  of  the  Fonim  are  situated  the  Tribunal,  three 
adjacent  chambers,  the  centre  one  with  a  rectangular,  the  others 
with  semidroular  extremities,  bollt  of  brick  which  was  once  covered 
with  marble.  Probably  one  of  them  (that  in  the  centre?)  served  as 
the  meeting-place  of  the  town-council,  while  the  others  were  used 
for  administrative  or  judicial  purposes. 

We  leave  the  Forum  by  the  Strada  delU  Seuole  (Via  Quarta) 
running  to  the  S.  on  the  left  of  the  Tribunals.  On  its  right  side  a 
number  of  houses  with  several  stories  have  recently  been  exhumed, 
on  the  site  of  the  ruined  walls  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occupied  by 
the  town.  These  («.  g.  No.  16)  command  a  fine  view.  From  Nos.  17 
and  20  access  is  obtained  to  a  bath-room  with  paintings  (dosed).  — 
We  continue  to  descend  to  the  left,  by  the  VUolo  del  Teairi  (Via 
Tertia),  to  the  so-called  Forum  Triangulare  and  the  adjacent  build- 
ings, which  have  retained  many  of  their  pre-Roman  characteristics. 

We  enter  the  Forum  Triaagulare  through  a  fine  arcade,  partly 
restored.  The  forum  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  portious  of 
a  hundred  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  destined  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue  of  Maroeilus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  with  an  inscription. 
The  side  next  the  sea  was  open.  On  a  basement  here,  approached 
by  five  steps,  stood  a  Temple  in  the  ancient  Greek  style,  101  ft.  in 
length  and  67  ft.  in  breadth,  perhaps  dedicated  to  ApoUo.  It  was 
surrounded  by  columns,  six  being  in  front  and  eleven  at  each  side, 
in  the  ancient  Doric  order  of  about  the  6th  cent.  B.O.  A  few  capitals, 
two  broken  columns,  and  some  fragments  of  the  wall  of  the  eella  are 
now  the  sole  remains  of  this  once  imposing  structure.  It  was  doubt- 
less overthrown  before  the  earthquake  of  63 ;  and  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  stuccoed  buildings  of  the  imperial  age  would  never  dream  of 
restoring  it  in  its  massive  and  simple  dignity.  —  The  enclosed  space 
in  front  of  the  temple  was  perhaps  a  tomb.  To  the  left  of  it  are 
three  altars. 

Beyond  the  temple,  No.  32,  is  a  well-head  (Puteal)  within  a 
small  circular  edifice,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  eight  Doric  columns. 
—  On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  is  a  semicircular  seat,  with  a 
sun-dial. 

To  the  E.  of  the  well  the  visitor  looks  down  into  a  portico, 
lying  below  the  theatre  and  originally  belonging  to  it,  but  after- 
wards fitted  up  as  Barraeks  for  Oladkitors.  It  possesses  seventy- 
four  columns,  and  around  it  were  a  number  of  detached  cells,  ar- 
ranged as  the  imitation  on  the  S.  side  shows,  which  contains  the 
rooms  of  some  of  the  custodians.  In  a  chamber  used  as  a  prison 
were  found  three  skeletons  and  iron  stocks  for  the  feet  (now  replaced 
by  a  poor  wooden  reproduction) ;  in  another  chamber  some  gladia- 
torial weapons  were  found.  Sixty-three  bodies  in  all  were  discover- 
ed in  this  building. 

Adjoining  the  Forum  Triangulare  on  the  N.,  and  adapted  to  the 
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sloping  ground,  is  the  ^Great  Theatre  (Teatro  Seoperto),  It  is  a 
building  of  yery  early  origin,  bat  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  It  was  restored  by  the  architect  M.  Artorius,  at  the  expense 
of  M.  Holconius  Rufus  and  M.  Holconius  Celer.  The  space  for  the 
spectators  (opening  to  the  S.)  consists  of  three  ranks  (ma,  mediae 
and  summa  eavea) ;  the  first  contains  four  tiers  for  the  chairs  of 
persons  of  rank,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  four.  Oorridors 
and  staircases  led  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  It  is 
estimated  that  5000  spectators  could  be  accommodated.  Behind  the 
orchestra  is  the  long  and  narrow  stage,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
opening  in  the  ground  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  curtain.  The 
posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  once  adorned  with  statues,  is  proyided 
with  three  doors,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama. 
Behind  these  was  the  dressing-room.  On  the  summit  of  the  outer 
wall  are  seen  the  stone  rings  for  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  in  sunny  weather.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  square  reservoir, 
the  water  of  which  was  used  in  hot  weather  for  refreshing  the 
spectators  by  means  of  a  slight  sprinkling. 

The  adjacent  *8]iiall  Theatre  (Teatro  Coperto)  is  better  pre- 
seryed  than  the  great.  An  Inscription  records  that  it  was  roofed 
In  (theatfum  tectum).  Number  of  spectators  1500.  The  seats  are 
cut  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  feet  of  the  spectator  did  not  incon- 
yenlence  the  person  sitting  on  the  tier  below  him.  The  building 
dates  from  about  B.C.  75.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  orchestra 
was,  according  to  an  inscription,  presented  by  M.  Oculatius,  a 
duumvir. 

To  the  £.  of  the  small  theatre  passes  the  STUi^DA  Stabiana 
(Cardo)y  which  traverses  the  entire  city  from  N.  to  S.  Outside  the 
ancient  Stahian  Gate  the  beginning  of  a  street  of  tombs  has  been 
exhumed.  —  In  the  cross-street  In  Region  I,  between  Insulie  1 
and  2 J  at  No.  28,  is  an  atrium,  the  compluvium  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grating  (restored)  as  a  protection  against  thieves. 
No.  2,  on  the  right  of  the  same  street,  was  a  tannery. 

We  continue  to  ascend  the  Stabian  Street.  On  the  left,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  (Via  Secunda),  Reg.  YIII, 
Ins.  8,  No.  25,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  JBiciiIapiTUi»  the  smallest 
in  Pompeii.  The  anterior  court  contains  an  archaic  altar  of  tufa, 
recalling  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  in  the  Vatican.  The  name  of 
the  temple  is  derived  from  a  terracotta  statue  of  Jupiter  found  here, 
which  was  at  first  taken  for  a  statue  of  iEsculapius.  As  a  statue 
of  Juno  and  a  bust  of  Minerva  were  also  found,  it  is  probable  that 
these  three  deities  were  all  worshipped  here  (as  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome).  —  Farther  on  in  the  Street 
of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  left ,  No.  28,  rises  the  Temple  of 
JmIm,  which,  as  the  copy  of  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  in- 
forms us,  was  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63  by  N.  Popldius 
Celslnus,  a  boy  six  years  of  age,  at  his  own  expense,  who  in  recognl- 
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tlon  of  this  service  was  received  into  the  rank  of  the  d^curiones. 
The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  porticus ;  between  the  columns  are 
several  altars,  and  an  ancient  aperture  for  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  sacrifices,  now  used  as  an  air-shaft  of  the  Sarno  tunnel. 
On  the  left  is  a  small  shrine,  the  so-called  Piirgatorhimj  in  which 
ablutions  were  performed ;  a  staircase  here  descended  to  a  well ; 
the  walls  are  tastefully  adorned  with  reliefs  in  stucco.  A  statuette 
of  Isis,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  (p.  60),  was  found  In  the  port- 
ico of  this  temple.  The  chambers  adjoining  the  wall  on  the  left 
were  occupied  by  the  priests.  Several  bodies  were  found  here ;  and 
on  the  altar  were  remains  of  sacrifices.  —  No.  !29,  farther  on,  is 
the  so-called  Curia  Isiaca,  a  court  surrounded  by  columns.  Op- 
posite the  door  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue ,  on  which  the  Dory- 
phorus,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  (p.  61),  was  found.  Behind 
it  is  a  small  flight  of  steps,  which  was  perhaps  used  for  placing 
garlands  on  the  statue;  in  front  is  a  low  stone  plinth  or  table. 
The  place  was  a  palsestra  of  the  Oscan  period,  and  was  afterwards 
shortened. 

We  return  to  the  Stabian  Street  and  ascend  it  farther.  To  the 
left  is  a  small  sanctuary  of  the  Lares ;  to  the  right,  No.  5,  is  the  Casa 
del  Citaristaj  named  after  the  Apollo  in  the  style  of  Pasiteles  found 
here  (p.  67).  This  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii,  com- 
prising two  atria  and  three  peristyles. 

The  next  cross-street  (88  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  is  the  Deeu- 
manus  Minor^  known  as  the  Strada  dell*  Abbondanza  (see  below) 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right,  as  the  Stkada  dbi  Diadumeni,  which 
is,  however,  only  excavated  as  far  as  the  next  street.  At  the  corner 
here  is  the  buttress  of  an  aqueduct,  leaden  pipes  from  which  are  ob- 
served on  the  pavement  farther  on.  On  the  left,  Reg.  IX,  Ins.  1, 
No.  20,  is  theHoase  ofEpidiasBufas,  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
atrium.  Within  It  is  a  lararium  on  the  right,  with  the  inscription 
'Genio  Marci  nostri  et  Laribus  duo  Diadumeni  liberti'.  —  The 
atrium  of  the  House  of  Epidiua  Sabinua,  No.  22  (left),  contains 
a  well-preserved  lararium;  pretty  view  of  two  peristyles.  —  Ascend- 
ing the  embankment  in  a  straight  direction,  we  reach  a  cart-road 
leading  to  the  Amphitheatre  (see  p.  140). 

We  now  enter  the  broad  Strada  dell'  Abbondanza,  which 
ascends  to  the  Forum,  and  was  closed  at  both  ends  by  means  of 
stone  pillars,  in  order  to  exclude  carriages. 

L.,  Reg.  VIII,  Ins.  4,  No.  15,  ♦flouw  of  Cornelius  Rufas.  The 
atrium  contains  two  handsome  pedestals  for  tables,  and  a  bust  with 
the  inscription,  *0.  Gomelio  Rufo'. 

R. ,  No.  8,  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  *Stabian  Thermae 
(closed  on  Thursday).  They  date  from  the  Oscan  period,  but  were 
afterwards  extended  and  re-decorated.  We  enter  a  spacious  court, 
flanked  by  pillars  on  two  sides ,  which  was  used  for  palaBstric  exer- 
cises.   Adjoining  this  to  the  right  is  the  MenU  Bath,  Off  a  vesti- 
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bnle  to  tfie  left  was  tlie  cold  bath,  a  drenlar  building  with  four  re- 
cesses and  an  opening  in  the  dome ;  in  front  were  the  dressing- 
room  with  recesses  for  hanging  up  the  clothes,  and  another  entrance 
from  the  Stabian  Street.  Both  here  and  in  the  vestibule  the  roofs  are 
adorned  with  fine  reliefs  in  stucco.  Farther  to  the  left  are  the  tepid 
room  (tepidarium ;  with  a  plunge-bath,  unusual  in  such  rooms)  and 
the  hot  room  (caUdarium),  both  heated  by  means  of  double  walls 
and  floors.  —  In  the  right  comer  of  the  court  at  the  back  is  the 
Women's  Bath.  The  door  above  leads  into  a  vestibule ,  into  which 
the  dressing-room  opens  on  the  left;  from  the  street  are  two 
separate  entrances.  Round  the  vaulted  hall  are  niches  for  clothes ; 
in  the  comer  is  a  basin  enclosed  by  masonry.  Adjacent  are  the  warm 
bath  and  the  sudatory ;  at  one  end  is  a  marble  basin,  at  the  other 
a  fountain  for  warm  water,  with  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  the 
stoves  (visible  on  the  outside);  the  walls  are  double.  The  stoves 
were  between  the  men's  and  women's  baths.  In  the  wing  opposite, 
which  has  a  side-entrance  from  the  street,  are  four  baths  for  single 
bathers  on  the  left.  —  In  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a 
herma  of  Mercury  resembling  that  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  On 
the  wall  on  the  left  are  stucco  ornaments  in  relief.  The  first 
room  to  the  left  served  for  undressing;  the  walls  still  bear  traces 
of  the  presses  for  hanging  up  the  clothes.  Next  to  this  is  a  shallow 
basin  used  for  washing  after  gymnastic  exercises ;  then  a  swim- 
ming-bath. The  following  room  was  also  originally  a  bath,  but  was 
afterwards  filled  up  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

L.,  Reg.  YIII,  Ins.  4,  No.  4,  tlie  House  of  Holeonius^  with  hand- 
some peristyle,  rich  in  paintings,  but  faded.  In  the  (BCUS  (r.), 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus;  (1.)  Hermaphrodite;  in  the  room  to  the 
right,  Rape  of  Europa ;  in  the  room  to  the  left,  Achilles  in  Soyros, 
and  Judgment  of  Paris. 

A  few  paces  farther  on  the  Theatre  Street  diverges  to  the  right, 
leading  to  the  Forum  Triangulare  (p.  128),  while  we  follow  the 
Yioo  DBi.  LupANABB  (Via  Uudecima)  to  the  right. 

R.,  Reg.  YII,  Ins.  1,  No.  47,  *Hdiis«  of  Sixiciis.  On  the  thresh- 
old the  inscription  '•SaVoe  lueru(mf;  to  the  same  proprietor  be- 
longed the  large  adjacent  bakehouse.  No.  46.  To  the  left  of  the 
atrium  are  two  rooms  with  good  paintings :  (1.)  Neptune  and  Apollo 
helping  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy ;  opposite,  Drunken  Hercules ; 
(r.)  Vulcan  presenting  Thetis  with  weapons  for  Achilles.  In  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle  is  a  pavilion  borne  by  four  green  columns. 
A  staircase  leads  to  the  left  to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  the 
principal  entrance  of  which  (now  closed)  opened  from  the  Strada 
Stabiana ,  another  peristyle,  and  an  atrium  containing  a  handsome 
marble  table. 

To  the  left  on  the  opposite  wall  are  large  snakes,  with  the  in- 
scription:  ^Otiogis  locus  hie  non  est^  discede  mofator\ 

To  the  left,  at  the  comer  of  the  second  lane,  the  Ylcolo  del 
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Balcone  Pensile  (Via  Tertia),  is  Reg.  VII,  Ins.  12,  No.  18,  the  Lu- 
panare  (closed).  The  bad  ohaiacter  of  the  house  is  snfflciently  in- 
dicated by  the  paintings  and  inscriptions.  A  separate  entianoe  from 
the  street  ascended  direct  to  the  upper  floor,  which  had  a  gallery 
(pergula)  facing  two  streets.  —  In  the  Vicolo  del  Balcone  Pensile, 
on  the  right  (Reg.  VII,  Ins.  12,  No.  28),  is  the  Home  with  the  Bal- 
cony (^Casa  del  Baleone  Pinsile;  opened  on  request).  Three  rooms 
of  the  projecting  upper  floor  have  been  preserved  by  carefully  replac- 
ing the  charred  woodwork  by  new  beams  —  a  laborious  and  costly 
undertaking. 

We  return  to  the  Vice  del  Lupanaie.  To  the  right,  at  the  first 
corner,  is  the  shoemaker's  shop  of  M.  Nonius  Campantta,  a  retired 
Prstorian,  assigned  to  him  by  his  former  centurion,  M.  GffiSius 
Blandus,  the  landlord.  —  Nearly  opposite  is  the  Coua  dtVC  OnOj 
named  from  a  mosaic  of  a  wounded  bear  at  the  entrance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  (Via  Secunda)  and  after  a  few  yards 
regain  the  St|^aj)a  Stabiana  [Cardo;  p.  129),  which  we  ascend. 

To  the  right  (Reg.  IX,  Ins.  3,  No.  5),  the  Honse  of  HMxeua 
Lacretini,  once  richly  fitted  up,  though  with  questionable  taste 
(shown  at  the  request  of  the  visitor).  Behind  the  atrium  is  a  small 
garden,  laid  out  in  terraces,  with  a  fountain  and  a  number  of  marble 
figures.  The  best  of  the  paintings  are  preserved  at  Naples.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  houses  in  Pompeii  of  which  the  proprietor's  name  is 
known.  The  information  was  afforded  by  a  letter  painted  on  the 
wall  with  the  address  *M.  Lucretio  Flam.  Martis  deourioni  Pompef. 

The  whole  of  Insula  4  in  Region  IX  is  occupied  by  extensive 
Thermae  f  which  were  in  course  of  construction  at  the  time  the 
city  was  overwhelmed.  In  the  large  court  the  labourers  were  in 
the  very  act  of  making  the  gutter  and  laying  the  bases  for  the 
columns  of  the  portico.  The  large  swimming-basin,  to  the  left, 
below  the  windows  of  the  inner  rooms,  was  also  unfinished.  In- 
stead of  the  two  swimming-baths,  for  men  and  women,  usually 
found  in  the  Therm»,  there  is  here  only  this  one,  which  is,  how- 
ever, of  unwonted  size.  Passing  through  an  antechamber  on  the 
left,  we  reach  the  dressing-room  (apodyierwm),  containing  a  large 
bath  of  cold  water  (flrigidarium).  Next  to  this  is  the  warm  bath 
(iepidarium),  beyond  which  is  the  hot  chamber  (ealidarium),  with 
three  basins  for  hot  baths.  To  the  left  of  the  tepidarium  is  the 
Icuionicum,  or  sudatory,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  also  connected 
with  the  calidarium.  The  three  rooms  last  mentioned  appear  to 
have  been  heated  by  means  of  double  floors  and  walls.  The  heating- 
furnaces  had  not  yet  been  built.  The  three  largest  rooms  are 
provided  with  large  windows,  another  divergence  from  the  ordinary 
plan  of  the  Thermie. 

The  next  cross-street  is  the  Deeumanua  MajOTj  called  Strada 
della  Fortuna  (p.  184)  to  the  left  and  the  Stsada  di  Nola  to  the 
right.  We  follow  the  latter  street,  which  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  gate 
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of  the  Mme  name.  Here  the  insuliB  4  and  5,  and  part  of  6  and  7  in 
Beg.  IX,  have  been  exeavated  to  the  S.,  and  the  insnla  1  and  part 
of  %  Reg.  y,  to  the  N. 

To  the  left,  at  Reg.y,  Ins.  1,  No.  7,  is  a  fine  capital  with  flgnres. 

The  honses  to  the  right,  in  the  insula  (IX,  5}  beyond  the  Thermae, 
contain  nnmerons  paintings,  most  of  which,  howeyer,  are  of  little  art- 
istic merit.  The  first  house.  No.  2,  contains,  in  the  room  to  the  left 
of  the  tablinum,  two  scenes  from  the  story  of  Achilles :  Hephestus 
showing  Thetis  the  armour  he  had  made  for  Achilles,  and  Thetis  on 
a  Triton  taking  the  armour  to  her  son.  —  The  house  No.  6,  farther 
on,  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  oblong  ground-plan.  In  the  roofed 
room  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  peristyle  of  No.  9,  are  Egyptian 
landscapes  with  pygmies.  The  house  No.  11  has  representations  of 
the  Muses  (to  the  right,  next  the  tablinum).  —  The  house  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  this  Insula,  No.  16,  seems  to  have  been  a  tavern, 
and  contains  a  room  with  paintings  of  the  grossest  description ;  in 
the  room  to  the  right  of  the  atrium,  the  Musea. 

Of  the  next  insula  (IX,  6),  to  the  E.  of  the  last,  only  one 
large  house  (Ciua  del  Centenario)  has  been  excavated.  It  contains 
a  spacious  peristyle,  two  covered  rooms,  and  a  small  bath.  Adjacent 
is  a  room  tastefully  decorated  with  black  paintings,  inserted  in  the 
walls  at  a  later  period :  right,  Orestes,  Py lades,  andlphigenia;  left, 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur;  centre,  Hermaphrodite  and  Silenus. 
We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  narrow  street 
between  Insula  1  and  2  of  Reg.  Y,  enter  the  sixth  door  on  the  right, 
and  follow  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the  atrium,  to  the  excavations 
of  1892-93,  which  have  revealed  a  handsome  house  with  a  lofty 
atrium  with  four  columns  and  an  admirably  preserved  peristyle. 

We  return  by  the  Strada  di  Nola  to  the  crossing  mentioned  above, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  follow  the  northern  extension  of  theSmADA 
Stabiana.  At  the  corner  to  the  left  are  a  Fountain  And&nAUar  of  the 
Lares ;  adjacent  is  a  pillar  of  the  Aqueduct.  Of  the  houses  the  follow- 
ing are  noticeable :  —  L.,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  14,  No.  20,  with  a  mutilated 
herma  erected  by  the  a/rcarius  (cashier)  Anteros  to  Af.  Vesoniui 
PrimuSy  the  master  of  the  house,  with  projecting  props  for  the 
support  of  wreaths.  The  peristyle  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  of  Orpheus, 
over  lifesize.  —  No.  22,  a  FuUonicay  or  fuller's  workshop.  The 
atrium  contains  a  handsome  impluvium,  a  marble  table,  and  a  foun- 
tain. In  the  room  at  the  back  are  three  basins  (comp.  p.  136), 
and  on  the  wall  are  paintings  of  a  banquet  of  fullers  (fullonts)  and 
a  scene  in  a  court  of  law.  —  Opposite,  to  the  right,  Reg.  Y,  Ins.  1, 
No.  26,  the  house  of  L,  Caeeilius  Jueundus^  the  banker,  where  the 
receipts  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  71)  were  discov- 
ered. In  the  atrium  stood  a  herma  erected  to  the  banker  by  his 
freedman  Felix;  the  pedestal,  with  the  inscription  ^Oenio  L(uci) 
noatrt  Felix  Ifibertut/  is  still  here,  but  the  bronze  bust  has  been 
removed  to  the  Museo  (p.  67).    In  the  atrium,  to  the  left,  is  the 
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lower  part  of  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  with  a  relief  repreeenting  the 
N.  side  of  the  Forum.  The  heantiful  paintings  in  the  tablinnm 
are  nnfortnnately  somewhat  faded. 

We  again  return  to  the  crossing  mentioned  on  p.  132  and  thence 
follaw  the  Stbada  dblla  Fobtuka  (Deeumanus  Major). 

L.y  at  the  first  comer,  Reg.  YIII,  Ins.  4,  No.  48,  House  of  the 
Chaae  (K).  della  Caccia').  Beyond  the  iinely-painted  tahlinnm  we 
enter  the  peristyle ;  opposite,  wild-beast  lights,  whence  the  name  of 
the  honse ;  on  the  right,  landscapes,  with  Polyphemus  and  Galatea. 

L.,  No.  51,  House  of  Ariadne  (*C.  di  Arianna'),  which  we  enter 
from  the  back  (capital  with  figures  at  the  entrance),  traversing  first 
the  garden  and  then  the  peristyle  with  sixteen  columns  with  va- 
riegated capitals.  A  room  to  the  right  contains  fine  wall-paintings. 

L.,  No.  56,  House  of  the  Qrand-Duke  of  Tuscany  (PI.  2),  small, 
with  mosaic  fountain. 

L.,  No.  57,  CcLsa  dei  CapiteUi  Figurati,  named  after  the  capitals 
of  the  entrance-pillars,  adorned  with  figures  of  Bacchantes  and 
Fauns.  From  the  peristyle,  in  which  is  a  pavilion  with  six  columns 
and  a  sun-dial,  we  enter  a  sugar-bakehouse,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  conjectured  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  found  in  it.  The 
oven  is  still  in  existence. 

L.,  No.  59,  Casa  deUa  Pareta  Nera^  so  called  from  the  room 
beautifully  decorated  in  black,  behind  the  peristyle. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  12,  Nos.  2-5,  the 
*HoQM  of  the  Faun,  so  named  from  the  statuette  of  a  dancing 
Faun  found  beside  the  impluvium  in  the  principal  atrium  (p.  67). 
The  house  occupies  a  whole  insula,  and  is  the  most  sumptuous  in 
Pompeii,  262  ft.  long  and  125  ft.  broad.  It  contained  beautiful 
mosaics,  but  hardly  any  mural  paintings.  The  stucco  on  the  walls 
(2nd  cent.  B.C.)  is  an  imitation  of  incrustation  in  coloured  marble 
(comp.  p.  xlii).  On  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  greet- 
ing *Hayb*.  It  possesses  two  entrances  and  two  atria.  The  left  atrium 
(35  ft.  by  38  ft.)  is  in  the  Tuscan  style,  i.  e.  the  roof  was  borne 
by  cross-beams  without  vertical  support.  The  simpler  atrium  on  the 
right  is  an  atrium  tetrastylum,  i.  e.  the  roof-beams  surrounding  the 
impluvium  were  borne  by  four  columns.  It  was  used  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  offices  on  the  right :  bath,  kitchen,  etc.  The  peristyle  contained 
28  Ionic  columns  of  tufa  coated  with  stucco.  In  the  apartment  with 
the  red  columns  was  found  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of 
Alexander  (p.  65).  At  the  back  is  a  garden  with  a  Doric  portico. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  the  Forum  Street  (Via  Octava)  leads  to 
the  left,  the  Mercury  Street  (Via  SexU;  p.  136)  to  the  right. 

Reg.  Vll,  Ins.  4,  No.  1,  at  the  comer  of  the  Forum  Street, 
is  the  Ten^le  of  Fortuna,  erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  by 
IL  Tulllus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (The  insoiptlon  is  upon 
the  arcUtiave  of  the  edicula  in  the  rear,  now  lying  in  the  temple.) 
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It  is  approached  by  thirteen  stepa.    The  entrance  was  closed  by  a 
railing  with  gates.  —  Hence  to  the  Forum,  see  p.  126. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  della 
Fortuna,  called  St&ada  dblle  Tbrmb. 

On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  *ThenuB  (Reg.  VII,  Ins.  5; 
*Terme  del  Foro*),  which  occnpy  a  whole  insula.  The  exterior  was 
surrounded  by  shops,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  interior.  Two 
of  the  six  entrances  admit  to  an  elegant  irregular  court,  with  arcades 
and  columns.  Thence,  or  direct  from  the  street  (No.  2),  we  enter 
the  chamber  for  undressing  (apodyUrium)^  surrounded  by  benches. 
Beyond  this  is  the  cold  hB,ih(frigidarium)y  the  vault  above  which  was 
provided  with  a  glass  window.  The  water  gushed  forth  horn,  a  copper 
mouth-piece  opposite  the  entrance  and  was  let  off  below  the  entrance. 
To  the  right  of  the  dressing-room  is  the  warm  bath  (ttpidarium), 
A  frieze  running  round  it  is  furnished  with  niches  for  depositing 
olothes,  and  is  supported  by  Atlantes  in  terracotta.  The  vaulting 
was  richly  decorated  with  stucco.  This  chamber  was  heated  by 
means  of  the  large  brazier  of  bronze  (to  the  left),  which,  with  three 
bronze  benches,  was  presented,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  M. 
Nigidius  Yaccula,  to  whose  name  (vacca  =  cow)  the  cow  on  the  bra- 
zier and  the  cows*  heads  on  the  benches  are  references.  Adjacent  is 
the  hot-air  bath  (ealidarium  or  sudatorium).  A  niche  at  the  end 
contains  a  marble  basin  for  washing  the  hands  and  face  with  cold 
water ;  the  inscription  records  that  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  5250 
sesterces  {671.  sterling).  At  the  other  end  is  the  basin  for  warm 
baths.  From  the  dressing-room  we  reach  the  furnace,  and  then  a 
small  court  to  the  left,  with  two  columns,  one  of  which  probably 
bore  a  sun-dial.  — No.  8,  Strada  delle  Terme,  is  the  Women's  Bath. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  Therms,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  8,  No.  5,  is  the 
*HoTUie  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Pompeii, 
so  called  from  two  representations  found  in  the  tablinum  —  a  poet 
reading  (more  probably  Admetus  and  Alcestis),  and  a  mosaic  of  a 
theatrical  rehearsal  (wMch,  together  with  beautiful  paintings  of  sub- 
jects from  the  Iliad ,  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples).  This  is 
represented  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  'Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  (1834) 
as  the  dwelling  of  Glauous.  On  the  threshold  was  a  dog  in  mo- 
saic, with  the  inscription  'Gave  Ganem',  now  at  Naples  (p.  58). 
The  peristyle  of  seven  columns  is  closed  at  the  back  by  a  wall,  on 
which  is  a  small  shrine  of  the  Lares.  In  the  triclinium  on  the 
right,  Youth  and  maiden  looking  at  a  nest  containing  Gupids 
(above,  Marsyas  playing  the  flute  and  Olympus),  Theseus  aban- 
doning Ariadne,  and  Diana  with  Orion  (?).  On  the  side-panels  are 
personifications  of  the  seasons. 

Beg.  YI,  Ins.  6,  No.  1,  beyond  the  cross-street,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Honie  of  Pansa  (Domus  On.  AUei  Nigidi  Mai),  one  of  the 
largest  in  Pompeii,  occupying  a  whole  insula,  319  ft.  long  and 
124  ft.  broad.   It  comprises  sixteen  shops  and  dwellings ,   facing 
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two  of  tlie  streets.    On  the  threshold  was  found  a  mosaic  with  the 

greeting  'Salvb'.  Comp.  gronnd-plan,  p.  120. 

This  i«  the  house  of  which  a  reprodactlon  has  been  constructed  at 
Saratoga  by  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Smith  (see  Baedeker's  UMted  StcUee). 

We  return  to  the  Temple  of  Fortnna,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
follow  the  St&ada  di  Mbbcubio,  at  the  entrance  to  whioh  rises  a 
Brick  Archj  on  which  the  pipes  of  a  water-conduit  are  visible.  It  was 
surmounted  by  the  bronze  statue  of  Galigulai  mentioned  at  p.  68. 

L.,  Reg.  yi,  Ins.  8,  No.  14,  is  a  small  TempU  of  the  Lares, 

R.,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  10,  No.  7,  House  of  the  Anchor.,  named  after 
an  anchor  in  mosaic  on  the  threshold.  By  the  tablinum  we  descend 
to  a  peristyle,  the  pavement  of  which  was  higher  than  the  garden. 
The  latter,  to  which  a  staircase  descends,  was  on  the  level  of  the 
Strada  della  Fortuna,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  cryptoportious  and 
numerous  niches  containing  altars. 

L.,  No.  20,  the  Pullonioa,  or  fuller's  establishment.  The  square 
pillars  (on  one  of  which  were  frescoes  alluding  to  the  fuller's  art, 
now  in  Naples)  supported  a  gallery  (Solarium)  for  drying  the 
cloth.  Around  are  dwelling-rooms  and  bed-chambers,  as  well  as 
rooms  for  the  workmen.  To  the  right  is  the  kitchen,  with  an 
oven ;  and  behind  are  four  basins  on  different  levels,  destined  for 
washing  the  cloths,  which  were  afterwards  stamped  with  the  feet 
in  the  small  stands  to  the  right.  Adjacent  to  these  premises,  and 
connected  with  them  by  a  door,  was  the  hexastyle  atrium,  No.  21. 

L.,  No.  22,  House  of  the  Large  Fountain  (della  fontana  grande), 
in  the  garden  of  whioh  is  a  mosaic  *Fountain. 

L.,  No.  23,  House  of  the  Small  Fountain  (deUa  piccola  fon^ 
tana),  with  a  fountain  of  gaily  coloured  mosaic,  adorned  with  a  small 
and  graceful  bronze :  Boy  with  a  goose  (a  copy,  original  at  Naples). 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  good  landscapes. 

R.,  No.  1,  a  Tavern.  The  back-room  is  adorned  with  various 
allusions  to  drinking:  a  waggon  with  a  wine -skin,  players  and 
drinkers,  eatables,  etc.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  a  soldier  is  being 
served ;  above  him  is  scribbled :  'da  fridam  pusillum'  (pour  in  some 
fresh  water).  An  adjoining  room  contains  paintings  of  Polyphemus 
and  Galatea,  and  Venus  fishing.  —  In  front  of  the  tavern  is  a  foun- 
tain with  a  head  of  Mercury,  after  which  the  street  has  been  named. 

From  the  Strada  di  Mereurio  a  digression  may  be  made  by  the 
Yicolo  di  Mereurio  (Yia  Prima)  to  the  right  to  the  House  of  the  Ixiby- 
rinth  (beyond  the  first  side-street,  immediately  to  the  left),  a  roomy 
dwelling  with  two  atria;  principal  entrance,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  11, 
No.  10.  In  the  room  beyond  the  peristyle,  to  the  left,  a  mosaic 
pavement :  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  The  left 
half  of  the  house  was  destined  for  the  manage ;  It  contains  a  bake- 
house and  adjoining  it  a  bath  with  three  rooms. 

The  Caaa  Kuova,  a  rich  private  residence,  has  recently  been 
<>xcavated  beside  this  house.   Through  the  large  vestibule  we  enter 
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the  raagnifleently  decorated  atrium,  in  which  a  large  money-chest 
is  8ti]I  preseTved  on  the  left.  The  corresponding  chest  on  the  right 
was  probably  removed  in  ancient  times.  Ac^oining  the  atrium  are 
several  rooms  with  fine  wall-paintings,  including  a  caricature  re- 
presentation of  Hero  and  Leander.  In  a  small  court  to  the  right  of 
the  atrium  is  an  altar  of  the  Lares ;  behind  is  the  kitchen.  The 
peristyle  is  beautifully  painted  and  contains  marble  and  bronse 
figures  and  a  marble  table.  Of  the  adjoining  rooms,  that  on  the 
right  displays  fine  mural  decorations ,  the  lowest  bands,  represent- 
ing Cupids  busied  in  different  tasks ,  being  especially  beautiful. 
The  back-wall  was  probably  occupied  by  an  easel-painting. 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  di  Mercuric,  Nos.  7  and  6  (Reg.  YI, 
Ins.  9)  on  the  left,  are  the  Hotae  of  Ccutor  and  Pollux  (Domus 
Cn.  Caetroni  Eutyehi),  consisting  of  two  distinct  houses,  but 
connected.  No.  7  is  simple  and  homely.  It  is  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  house  by  a  large  peristyle,  adorned  with  paintings 
all  round.  The  restored  roof  affords  an  idea  of  the  original  lighting 
of  the  house.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  Gorinth- 
ian  atrium  of  the  other  house  (No.  6)  is  the  Tonus  Pompeiana.  Be- 
yond the  atrium  are  the  tablinum  and  a  garden  with  larudum.  Fine 
frescoes  in  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  tablinum :  to  the  left, 
Birth  of  Adonis;  on  the  entraaee-wall,  Minos  and  Scylla;  in  an 
apartment  to  the  left  of  the  garden,  Apollo  and  Daphne. 

Farther  on,  Nos.  5-3,  Houeeofthe  Centaur,  two  different  houses, 
connected  by  a  door.  No.  3  has  a  fine  bedroom  (to  the  right),  adorned 
with  imitation  marble. 

Adjacent,  No.  2,  Houe  of  XelMtg«r.  Within  the  doorway,  to  the 
right.  Mercury  handing  a  purse  toFortuna.  Beneath  the  marble  table 
in  the  atrium  is  an  arrangement  for  keeping  viands  cool  by  water. 
In  the  peristyle  to  the  left  of  the  atrium  is  a  fountain.  Adjoining 
the  peristyle  at  the  back  is  an  oscus,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  Cor- 
inthian columns.  Among  the  frescoes  (right),  a  young  Satyr  startling 
a  Bacchante  with  a  snake.  To  the  left  of  the  cbcus  is  a  hall  with 
frescoes :  on  the  transverse  wall  to  the  left,  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

yfe  return  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  7, 
No.  23,  House  ofApoUo  (Domus  A.  Herenvlei  Communis),  named 
from  the  representations  found  here.  Behind  the  gaily  -  painted 
tablinum,  a  fountain  in  a  grotesque  style.  At  the  end  of  the  garden, 
to  the  right ,  is  a  handsome  sleeping-chamber  (for  two  beds) ;  on 
the  external  wall  is  a  landscape  with  a  Bacchanalian,  and  a  mosaic 
of  Achilles  in  Scyros.  In  the  interior  are  representations  of  Apollo 
and  Marsyas  and  other  mythological  subjects. 

No.  18 ,  House  of  the  Wounded  Adonis  (Domus  M,  Asellini), 
In  the  xystus,  to  the  right,  a  fresco,  above  Ufesize,  of  Adonis 
wounded,  tended  and  bewailed  by  Yenus  and  Cupids ;  on  painted 
columns  at  the  sides,  Achilles  and  Chiron.  In  a  room  to  the  left, 
'Toilet  of  the  Hermaphrodite'. 
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We  here  turn  to  the  right  and  following  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Yicolo  di  Mercnrio,  soon  reach  the  Strada  di  SaMiUstio,  which 
leads  to  the  Porta  di  Ercolano.  This  was  a  business-street  and  con- 
tained few  handsome  houses.  Opposite  the  Yicolo  is  the  office  of 
the  director  of  the  excayations. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  2,  No.  4,  is  the  Home 
of  Sallnit  (Domus  A,  Com,  Libanijy  with  the  atrium  and  adjacent 
rooms  lined  with  stucco  painted  to  imitate  marble.  Behind  the  tab- 
linum  is  a  small  irregularly-shaped  garden,  with  a  triclinium  in  an 
arbour  in  the  corner.  The  small  peristyle,  to  the  right  of  the  atrium, 
is  styled,  though  without  authority,  the  Venereum.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite, *A.cteon  converted  into  a  stag,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
dogs ;  to  the  left,  Europa  and  the  bull ;  to  the  right,  Phrixus  and 
Helle.   In  the  small  room  to  the  right,  Yenns  and  Mars. 

No.  6  is  a  Bakehouse^  with  ovens  and  mills.  The  latter  were 
turned  by  asses  or  slaves.  —  At  the  comer  of  the  street  is  a  foun- 
tain, and  behind  it  a  building  erroneously  described  as  a  reservoir 
of  the  aqueduct. 

At  the  crossing  we  proceed  to  the  left  by  the  Strada  Consolare. 
Some  of  the  houses  on  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occu- 
pied by  the  town ,  had  several  stories ,  and  large  vaults,  used  as 
magazines.  From  this  point  and  from  the  following  houses  a  charm- 
ing glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  bay  with  the  island  of  Capri ;  near 
the  land  is  the  picturesque  rocky  islet  of  Revigliano ;  to  the  right 
is  Torre  Annunziata. 

A  large,  open  hall  to  the  right,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  1,  No.  13,  is 
called,  without  authority,  a  CtMtom  House;  its  real  character  is 
unknown.  —  No.  10,  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the 
Hou9e  of  the  Surgeon  y  so  called  from  a  considerable  number  of 
surgical  instruments  found  here.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  massive 
construction  of  limestone  blocks  from  the  river  Same,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  house  in  the  town. 

No.  3,  on  the  left,  opposite,  is  a  large  Tavern^  with  a  phallus 
towards  the  street,  intended  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  It  contains  two 
wine-tables,  and  has  an  entrance  for  waggons.  —  No.  2,  on  the 
right,  is  another  tavern. 

The  Porta  di  Ercolano  or  Heteulanean  Oate  (135  ft.  above 
the  searlevel)  is  believed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  It 
has  three  archways,  59  ft.  deep,  of  which  the  two  for  foot-passengers 
were  vaulted  throughout,  while  the  central  passage  for  carriages 
was  vaulted  only  at  each  end.  To  the  right  is  the  approach  to  the 
*Town  Wall,  which  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The 
wall  (p.  121)  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  wall,  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  with  earth.  The  height  of  the  external  wall  varies 
according  to  the  ground  from  25  to  33  ft . ,  the  internal  being  uniformly 
8  ft.  higher.  Originally  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  and  lime- 
stone, it  appears  to  have  been  partly  destroyed  in  the  peaceful 
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period  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
repaired  chiefly  with  concrete  (small  pieces  of  laya  consolidated 
with  cement).  At  the  same  time  it  was  strengthened  with  towers. 
The  difference  between  these  kinds  of  building  will  be  observed 
near  this  gate.  —  (From  this  point  onwards,  comp.  the  supple- 
mentary part  of  the  Plan  at  p.  120.) 

The  suburb  outside  this  gate  is  perhaps  the  Pague  Augustus 
Felix,  named  thus  in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
so-called  ^Street  of  fhe  Tombs  (Strada  deiSepolcri)^  which  has  been 
partly  excavated.  The  ancient  Roman  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
by  the  side  of  a  highroad  is  well  known.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  rows  of  graves,  similar  to  those  discovered  here,  exist  beyond 
other  gates  also  (p.  129).  The  Street  of  Tombs  is  in  point  of  scenery 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  town. 

On  the  right,  No.  1,  is  a  large  tomb,  apparently  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  destroyed ;  in  the  tomb-cavity 
beneath  seyeral  cinerary  urns  were  found.  —  On  a  street  diverging 
*  to  the  right,  No.  2,  is  the  ruinous  Tomb  of  Terentms, 

On  the  left.  No.  1,  is  the  Tom6  ofCerriniuSy  a  recess  with  seats. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  sentiy-box,  and  that  here  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  sentinel  who  died  at  his  post ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
fiction,  like  many  other  Pompeian  anecdotes. 

L.,  No.  2,  a  semicircular  seat  with  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of 
the  duumvir  A.  Veius. 

L.,  No.  3,  Tomb  of  Af.  Poreius,  probably  the  builder  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  the  small  theatre;  according  to  the  inscription  the 
town-council  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  25  ft.  square  for  a  grave. 

L. ,  No.  4,  Tom6  of  Mamia ;  in  front  a  seat  like  the  above,  with 
the  inscription :  ^Mamiae  Publii  filiae  s<icerdoti  pubUeae  locus  se- 
puUurae  datus  deeurUmum  decretti'.  At  the  back,  enclosed  by  a  low 
wall,  is  the  tomb,  with  niches  for  cinerary  urns. 

A  street,  now  built  up,  formerly  diverged  here  to  the  left.  On 
the  corner  is  an  inscription  (copy)  to  the  effect  that  Snedius  Clemens, 
the  tribune,  on  behalf  of  Vespasian,  restored  to  the  town  of  Pompeii 
certain  common  land  that  had  been  illegally  occupied  by  private 
persons.  —  Then,  Nos.  6  and  6,  the  so-called  ViUaofCieerOj  again 
covered  up.  The  buttresses  still  visible  belong  to  a  colonnade  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  street. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right.  No.  6,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Garlands, 
so  called  from  its  decorations.  R.,  No.  9,  an  open  recess  and  seat. 
—  R.,  Nos.  10  and  11,  two  shops.  No.  12,  House  of  the  Mosaic 
Columns,  belonging  to  a  villa  situated  on  the  hill.  The  entrance  leads 
first  into  a  garden,  in  which  stood  a  pavilion  supported  by  four  mo- 
saic columns  (now  at  Naples,  p.  68).  Behind  is  a  fountain-recess 
inlaid  vrith  mosaic ;  to  the  left  is  a  court  vrith  a  private  chapel  and 
altar.    Two  staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  parts. 

On  the  left,  beyond  the  villa  of  Cicero,  several  handsome  mon- 
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The  Castellammaie  train  follows  the  main  line  to  Salerno  and 
Metaponto  as  far  as  Torre  AnnunzUxtaj  Staxione  Centrale  (see 
R.  6),  where  our  line  diverges  to  the  right.  Skirting  the  coast,  it 
crosses  the  8amo  (on  the  right  is  the  rocky  islet  of  RevigUano,  with 
an  old  castle) ;  and  in  12  min.  it  reaches  the  Castellammare  station 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  —  The  line  then  again  runs  inland, 
reaching  its  terminus  at(3M.)  Oragnano  (p.  144],  a  little  commun- 
ity, well  known  for  its  excellent  red  wine,  and  containing  numerous 
manufactories  of  maccaroni.  About  2^4  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Lettere, 
with  a  ruined  castle. 

Castellammare.  —  Hotels.  Hotbl  Stabia,  nearest  the  station  and 
also  on  the  quay,  in  the  Italian  style,  well  spoken  of,  R. .  L.,  A  A.  8, 
B.  1,  d^j.  3Vsi  !>•  ^  (hoth  incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.  —  Beantimlly  situated 
above  tiie  town,  on  the  road  to  Quisisaaa,  commanding  a  charming  view 
of  Vesavins  and  the  hay :  *HdTSi.  Qdisibaha,  on  the  left,  freqnented  by 
the  English,  B.  3-6,  L.  A  A.  l>/s,  B.  iVs,  d^j-  3,  D.  5,  pens.  (L.  extra) 
9-12,  omnibus  from  station  with  luggage  V/t  fr.;  Gbah  Bbbtagna,  on 
the  right.  —  'Gband  H6tbl  M axohbhita,  in  the  Villa  Quisisana  (p.  143),  160 
rooms,  pens.  10-13  fr.,  closed  in  winter.  —  Pbmbiom  Bakbb  (ViUa  Cahnmun), 
5-7  fr.  —  *HoTBL  A  Pbnsion  Wbiss  (  Villa  Belvedere),  on  the  hill  to  the  £., 
near  the  station,  with  terrace,  fine  garden,  and  view,  pens.  (L.  extra),  6  f^. 
daily,  well  spoken  of.    The  road  hence  to  Quisisana  passes  Scanzano. 

daffi  Europa^  in  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto,  which  opens  towards  the 
sea,  and  where  a  band  plays  in  the  evening  1-3  times  a  week  according  to 
the  season.  —  ^Railway  Bettaurant. 

Oarriagea.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  charge  whether  the  carriage  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  by  a  donkey ;  carr.  with  three  horses  same  charge  as  with 
two.  —  Tariff:  drive  in  the  town  with  one  horse  80  c,  with  two  or  three 
horses  80  c.  —  Outside  the  town,  not  exceeding  2  kilomMres  (IV4  H.):  first 
hour  with  one  horse  IVs  fr.,  with  two  horses  2Vs  fr.  \  each  additional 
hour  1  fr.  or  3  fr.  40  c.  —  To  Quisisana  1  or  3  fir. ;  to  Gracnano  1  or  3^/s  fr. ; 
to  Pozzano  80  c.  or  2Vs  fr.;  to  Lettere  Ifr.  80  or  8fr.  o5c.;  to  Pimonte 
2  fr.  30  or  4  fr.  70  c. ;  to  Agerola  4  or  7  fr.  •,  Vlco  Equense  IV*  or  2Y«  fr. ; 
to  Meta  2Vs  or  4Vt  fr.*,  to  Sorrento  3  or  6  fr.  (after  0  p.m.  Syt  or  7  fr.); 
to  Torre  Annunziata  or  to  Pompeii  IV2  or  3  fr.  —  The  return-fare  is 
generally  the  same  as  for  the  hither  journey ;  but  a  definite  arrangement 
should  be  made  as  to  halts.  On  the  shorter  drives  the  carriage  should 
halt  i/i-V*  hr. ,  on  the  longer  drives  1-0  hrs.  without  extra  cha^e.  — 
Charges  Vs  more  at  night  (10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  from  Nov.  1st  to  April  30th; 
other  seasons,  midnight  to  4  a.m.). 

Donkeys  within  a  radius  of  2  kilometres  from  the  town,  60  c.  for 
the  first  hr.,  40  c.  eachhr.  afterwards;  to  the  top  of  Monte  Coppola,  1  fr. 

British  Vie&-C<m$uly  Jas.  Drinkwater,  Esq.  — (T^  B.  Contular  Agmt^Kenrj 
O.  Huntington,  Esq.  —  Engliih  Church  Bervic€  in  winter. 

Castellammare,  a  busy  trading  and  fishing  town  with  33,000 
inhab.,  lies  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope  of  a  spur 
of  Monte  8.  Angelo,  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabiae, 
which  was  destroyed  in  A.D.  79,  at  the  same  time  as  Pompeii,  and 
thence  derives  its  official  name  of  Castellammare  di  Stabia.  It  was 
here  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished  while  observing  the  eruption 
(p.  113).  Excavations  of  the  ruins  of  Stabis,  which  lay  to  the 
left,  by  the  entrance  to  the  town,  towards  the  heights,  have  not 
been  undertaken  since  1782,  and  several  villas  then  laid  hare  have 
been  again  covered  with  rubbish. 
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The  town  extends  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  1  M.,  consist- 
ing of  one  main  street  and  a  second  running  parallel  with  it.  Ahout 
1/3  M.  from  the  station  we  reach  the  Largo  Principe  UmhertOj  a 
small  piazza  emhellished  with  flower-beds  and  trees ,  where  the 
CaJfd  Europa  is  situated.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  animated 
Harbour  J  which  is  protected  by  a  molo.  Adjoining  it  is  an  Arsenal 
with  a  dockyard.  —  On  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name.  It  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  strengthened  with  towers 
and  walls  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 

Castellammare  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Neapolitans. 
The  attractions  are  sea-baths,  mineral  waters  (impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas),  and  beautiful  shady  walks.  In  spring 
and  autumn  the  numerous  yisitors  are  almost  exclusively  foreigners. 

Turning  to  the  S.  by  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Via  Quiahanay  we  pass  the  H6tel  Quisisana  and  reach  a 
winding  road,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  which  leads  to  the  — 

Yella  Quisisana  (1  M.).  This  ch&teau  (Ca^inojy  formerly  royal, 
now  municipal  property,  is  fitted  up  as  the  Orand  H6tel  Margherita 
(p.  142).  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house  erected  here  by  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou  about  1300,  which  was  occupied  by  King  Ladislaus 
and  his  sister  Johanna  II.  while  the  plague  raged  at  Naples.  In 
1820  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon  restored  the  building  and  gave  it  its 
present  name  ('one  recovers  health  here').  Charming  view  from 
the  terrace. 

The  Boseo  di  Quisisanaj  or  park  belonging  to  the  villa,  which 
is  open  to  the  public,  affords  delightful  walks.  Following  the  road, 
we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  Quisisana,  turn  to  the  left  at  the  first  bifurcation  (while  the 
road  in  a  straight  direction  goes  to  Pozzano,  see  below),  and  then 
pass  behind  the  former  garden  of  the  villa ,  from  which  there  is 
another  entrance  to  the  park.  —  Above ,  to  the  left ,  rises  the 
Monte  Coj)po2a,  which  may  be  ascended  by  beautiful  wood- walks, 
winding  upwards  and  crossing  several  ravines ,  and  commanding 
admirable  views  of  the  bay  and  Vesuvius  (there  and  back  2-2^2^^^'  '1 
donkeys  admitted  to  the  park).  —  The  traveller  may  return  from 
Quisisana  to  Castellammare  by  the  shady  and  picturesque  route  vil 
Posxano  (}/2  hr.  longer;  beginning  indicated  above),  which  passes 
the  ruined  castle  mentioned  above.  The  red  monastery  of  S,  Maria 
a  Pot%anOy  founded  by  Qonsalvo  da  Cordova,  is  now  unoccupied. 

Fine  views. 

The  ascent  of  Kont«  Faito  (eulde  convenient)  is  an  attractiye  excur- 
sion. The  summit,  reached  in  lVs-2hrs.  vi&  Quisisana  and  the  Gampo 
della  Cepparica,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  dark  olive-clad 
peninsula  of  Sorrento  stretching  into  the  sea ,  the  islands  of  the  Sirens 
(p.  171),  and  Oapri.  The  Monte  Sant^  Angelo  may  be  ascended  in  3Vs  hrs. 
from  the  Monte  Faito. 

■onte  Bant*  Angelo,  4785  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  the  highest  point 
near  the  hay,  commands  a  noble  prospect,  embracing  the  bays  of  Gaeta, 
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Naples,  and  Salerno,  and  stretching  from  Monte  Gircello  to  the  Ponta 
licosa  and  to  the  Abmzzi.  The  mountain  is  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  wood,  chiefly  chestnut- trees ,  and  offers  various  points  of  interest  to 
botanists.  Fragments  of  pnmice-stone  (rapilli)  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
are  observed  almost  all  the  way  to  the  top.  —  The  ascent,  which  should 
not  be  attempted  without  a  guide,  requires  4-6  hrs.  from  Gastellammare 
(on  donkey-back  8  hrs.  \  donkey  and  guide  5  fr.;  provisions  advisable). 
The  guides  should  be  expressly  directed  to  conduct  the  traveller  to  the 
highest  peak  crowned  by  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Michael ,  which  com- 
mands an  uninterrupted  panorama.  Otherwise  they  ascend  another  peak, 
the  view  from  which  is  partly  intercepted  by  the  higher  summit.  The 
last  Vs  ^'  must  be  accomplished  on  foot.  The  descent  to  Gastellammare, 
either  by  the  elope  of  Monte  Goppola  (see  p.  148),  or  vift  Pimonte  (see 
below),  or  to  Vlco  Equense  (see  below),  takes  8  hrs.  The  traveller  should 
start  early,  so  as  to  return  to  Gastellammare  before  dusk.  The  excursion 
may  also  be  made  from  Agerola,  firom  Vieo  Equense,  or  firom  Sorrento. 

Fbox  GBAaHAMO  to  Aoxbola,  about  7ytH.,  carriage-road.  OragnanOy 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  Naples  and  Gastellammare  to  Gtragnano, 
see  p.  141.  CSarriages  meet  the  trains  (same  charge  as  from  Gastellamznare, 
see  p.  142;  3V4-2^A lirs.).  —  The  road  gradually  ascends,  winding  round 
the  Monte  Pendolo^  amid  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  flg-toees,  peach-trees, 
walnut-trees,  and  chestnut-trees.  Higher  up  there  are  chestnut-woods  alone. 
Beautiful  retrospect  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma, 
and  the  plain  as  far  as  Nola.  The  first  village  of  any  size  Is  0'/*  ^-J) 
Pimonte  (earr.  from  Gastellammare,  p.  143),  whence  we  may  visit  the  (20 
min.)  suppressed  Dominican  monastery  of  Belvedere  (1770  ft.)  or  ascend 
to  the  (Vthr.)  top  of  Monte  Pendolo,  which  commands  fine  views.  To 
the  S.  is  the  Monte  S.  Angela  (see  p.  14»).  From  Pimonte  the  road  ascends 
between  Monte  Oretaro  and  Monte  Lauaro  (the  ancient  Montee  LtutarU). 
The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  is  obviated  by  a  tunnel  (VsM.)  through 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  lighted  with  lamps  and  often  very  muddy  in 
wet  weather.  From  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  the  road  descends,  amidst 
a  flora  gradually  increasing  in  luxuriance  as  we  advance,  to  Agerola. 
At  the  first  bifurcation  we  turn  to  the  left. 

Agerola  (about  2300  ft.)  is  a  mountain  hamlet,  consisting  of  several 
^frazioni'*  or  groups  of  houses.  In  the  frazione  of  S.  Lattaro  (comp.  the 
map,  p.  162)  is  the  *A1hergo  del  Bisorgimento  (18  beds;  pens.  6-8  fr.),  with 
a  view-terrace.  About  6  min.  beyond  this  hotel  the  road  ends  at  a  little 
terrace  (whence  the  path  to  Amalfi  descends  to  the  left ;  see  below)  above 
Conca  Marina.  Fine  *View:  to  the  right,  Praiano.  Punta  di  Gampanella, 
and  Gapri;  to  the  left,  Punta  d''0r80  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coast.  The  ruined  Cattello  Avitabile  commands  a  similar  view.  Amalfi 
and  Bavello  may  be  seen  from  a. point  about  15  min.  to  the  E.  of  the 
so-called  Casino  di  Lauritano  (ascend  for  160  paces,  to  the  right,  from  the 
terrace,  and  again  to  the  right  at  the  bifurcation).  A  longer  excursion  is 
that  to  (IVt  hr.)  Monteperttuo ,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  Positano 
(p.  171),  to  which  we  may  descend  in  *U  hr.  From  S.  Lazzaro  we  may 
descend,  keeping  to  the  left,  to  (2  hrs.)  Ama{fl  (p.  Iff7)i  1>7  footpaths  which 
reach  the  eoast-road  from  Positano  to  Amalfi  (p.  171)  at  Vettica  Minore. 

The  *BoAD  PBOM  Castbllajcmabb  to  Sobbento  (10  M. ;  on 
foot  recommended;  by  carriage  in  1^/2-2  hrs.,  tariff,  p.  142)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  excursions  in  this  delightful  district.  We  pass 
below  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  a  Pozzano  (see  p.  143)  to  the  Capo 
d'OrUmdo  (Osteria).  Splendid  *View.  The  three  rocks  on  the 
coast  are  called  I  TreFrateUi.  VTe  next  reach  (872  M.)  — 

Yioo  Eqaenie  (^Hdt-Pens,  d^Orieni,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2^2.  d^J.  2% 
D.  3,  both  Incl.  wine,  pens.  6-7  fr.),  a  town  with  12,000  inhab., 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  ancient  Vicus  jEquensU.  Yico 
-vas  erected  by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  village,  and 
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was  frequently  visited  by  him.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Gaetano  Filangieri  (d.  1788).  In  the  Villa 
Oiusso  are  a  few  modem  woiks  of  art.    Fine  view. 

Beyond  Vico  the  deep  ontting  of  the  river  Arco  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  On  the  right  we  next  observe  Marina  di  Equa,  beyond 
which  the  road  ascends  between  vineyards  and  olive  plantations  on 
the  slope  of  the  PurUa  di  Seutolo  or  JPunia  OradelU.  After  having 
rounded  this  promontory,  the  road  descends  towards  Meta,  and  the 
view  changes.  Before  us  stretches  the  famous  Piano  di  Sorrento^  a 
plain  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines,  remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and  its  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Orange  and  olive  groves,  mulberry  -  trees ,  pome- 
granates, flgs,  and  aloes  are  beautifully  intermingled.  This  has 
been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  from  a  very 
early  period.  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  others 
frequently  resided  here,  and  at  the  present  day  visitors  of  all 
nationalities  are  met  with.  The  space  is  limited,  and  the  Tillages 
are  neither  large  nt)r  handsome,  but  the  district  generally  is  pervad- 
ed with  an  air  of  peaceful  enjoyment. 

Xets  (Trattoria  ViUa  di  Sorrento)  is  a  town  of  8000  inhab., 
with  two  small  harbours.  The  modern  church  of  the  Madonna  del 
LaurOf  on  the  highroad,  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Minerva. 
(Boate  to  Gamaldoli  di  Meta,  see  p.  150.)  The  next  part  of  the 
road  is  mostly  shut  in  with  walls  (carriages  easily  obtained).  The 
Ponte  Maggiore  leads  across  the  deep  ravine  of  Meta.  We  then 
reach  CaroUo^  a  large  village,  extending  in  nearly  a  straight  line 
from  the  hills  on  the  left  to  the  Marina  di  Catzano  on  the  right. 
Then  PozzopianOj  surrounded  by  beautiful  orange-gardens,  and 
lastly  8ant'  AgneUo.  Here,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  ^4  M. 
firom  Sorrento,  is  situated  the  Albergo  deUa  Oocumella  (see  below). 
The  road  then  passes  the  (1.)  Villa  Quarracino  and  (r.)  the  Villa 
Bubina4iei  or  Boionda^  traverses  the  long  suburb,  and  soon  reaches 
the  Piazza  of  Sorrento. 

Sorrento.  —  Hotels.  •Vittobia,  eharmlngly  situated  above  the  small 
Marina  (lift),  with  fine  view-terrace,  entered  from  the  market-place,  B. 
3-i  (3  pers.  6^},  L.  ft  A.  li/t,  B.  ii/s,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  *La 
SiBXNA.  Tkamomtano,  &  Tasso,  all  three  belonging  to  Signor  Tramoatano, 
situated  between  the  small  and  the  large  Marina,  on  an  abrupt  rock  rising 
from  the  sea.  —  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  small  Marina,  *Ho'rKL  d' Angle - 
TBRBB  (Villa  Nardi)^  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  IV4,  d6j.  2V2>  !>•  4  (both.  incl. 
wine),  pens.  7  fr.  (for  a  stay  of  some  time  6  fr.)t  400  yds  from  the  market- 
place, *n6TEL  Gbandb  Bbetagne.  in  the  Villa  Majo  (proprietor  Oiu».  Fio- 
reniino),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V«,  B.  IV4,  dtfj.  2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-8 fr.;  a  little  farther 
on,  ^aot.'PEVB,  LOBBtBi  (ViUa  ficcola  Birena),  B.^  L.;  ft  A.  2Vs,  B.  1, 
d^l.  2VS}  !>•  31/s  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.  (for  more  than  2  days  6  fr.); 
H6tel  Londba  (Beistol),  B.  21/2,  B.  l«/4,  d6j.  21/2,  I>.  4,  pens.  6  fr.5  Hot. 
d^Allbxagnb,  Vico  Quarto  Bota,  R.  from  1-2,  pens.  6  fr.,  well  spoken  of; 
Villa  di  Sobbsnto,  Pi&zaa  Municipio,  with  restaurant.  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  i^Sf 
pens.  6-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  All  these  hotels,  situated  in  gardens, 
have  private  stairs  descending  to  the  sea  and  small  bathing-establishments 
(also  warm  baths),  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  bay.    Previous 
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enqairy  as  to  charges  had  better  be  made.  In  summer  a  room  towards  the 
N.  with  a  balcony  and  unimpeded  view  should  be  obtained  if  possible.  — 
To  the  E.  of  the  town,  *Alb.  dblla  Goodmella  (see  above),  in  a  quiet  and 
picturesque  situation,  with  good  beach  for  bathing,  pens.  6  fr.  —  In  the 
E.  suburb :  VnxA  Bubinacci  ,  Rosa  Haoka  ,  both  unpretending  (rooms 
only  at  these  ^  U/t  fr.).  —  Whole  villas  and  furnished  apartments  may 
also  be  procured  for  a  prolonged  stay.   (Information  at  the  larger  hotels.) 

Kestaurant.  Unionej,  in  the  B.  suburb,  on  the  road  to  Ueta,  unpre- 
tending. —  Oafea.  Caffi  Europa^  in  the  Piassa  •,  Cafi'Rttiam'ant  Z>«  Martino^ 
CoTSo  del  Duomo,  300  paces  from  the  Piasza.  —  In  the  Piazsa  is  also  the 
Cireolo  di  Sorrento,  a  club  with  reading-room,  etc.,  to  which  strangers  are 
admitted  gratis  for  a  week  (tickets  at  the  hotels),  per  month  5  fr. 

Sba-Bathb  on  the  Piccola  Marina,  */t  H.  distant^  Vs  fr.  —  ParsiaiANflk 
Dr.  Luiffi  delMaJo;  Dr.  L.  OcUano  (enquire  at  the  Farmacia  FinMo^  Gorso 
Duomo);  Dr.  James  Dunbar- Bntntony  Villa  Gorreale.  —  Farmaela  AtUuHta. 

Oarriages.  The  tariff  for  the  morning  is  lower  than  that  for  the 
afternoon,  so  that  charges  should  always  be  arranged  before  starting.  — 
To  Massalubrense  with  one  horse  iV«'!«,  with  two  horses  Sk8,  there  and 
back  2-3  or  3-4  fr. ;  to  S.  Agata  vi&  Massalubrense,  twice  as  much;  to 
Meta,  V4-IV4  or  i*li'Wi,  to  Vico  Equense,  l»/4-2»/4  or  3V»-CV4,  to  Gastel- 
lammare,  3-4Vt  or  &-9  fr.  —  Two-horse  carr.  may  be  hired  for  2  fr.  the  first 
hr. ,  and  IVt  fr*  each  additional  hour.  —  To  Praiaao  (p.  171;  about 
3  hrs\  drive),  one-horse  carr.  6-10,  two-horse  10-16  fr.  (more  if  hired  at  a 
hotel).    Fees  are  in  every  case  extra. 

Donkey  generally  1  fr.  per  hour ;  for  excursions  of  2-3  hrs.  2-2V2  fr., 
and  trifling  fee  to  aUendant. 

Boata  (mostly  at  the  Piccola  Marina)  1-1  Vs  fr>  per  hour;  to  Gapri 
with  2  rowers  6-8, 34  rowers  12,  5-8  rowers  16  fr. ;  to  Gastellammare  about 
the  same. 

English  Ghubgh  Sxbviob,  at  Uie  Hdtel  Tramontano.  —  U.S.  Gonidlab 
AoBNT,  Siff,  F^aneetco  Ciampa. 

Bankxb.   a.  Faikmgola  (wine  and  fruit  dealer,  branch  in  Naples). 

Silk  Wabes  (in  imitation  of  the  Roman),  Inlaid  Wood  (^tarsia"),  and 
Wood  Gabvino,  are  good  and  cheap  at  Sorrento.  The  tarsia  work  has 
lately  become  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  place ;  and  to  encourage 
the  industry  a  government  Bcuola  d^Arte  has  been  established  in  the  old 
convent  of  S.  Antonino ,  where  orders  of  all  kinds  are  executed.  Other 
depots  of  these  articles,  which  are  well  adapted  for  souvenirs  and  presents, 
are  kept  by  Luigi  Oargiulo  A  Figlio  (also  silk  wares),  in  the  Gorso 
Principe  Umberto;  Michel  Orandvillet  Strada  del  Tasso;  Oius.  Oargiulo 
A  Co.,  Bug.  Fiorentino,  in  the  same  street.  The  oldest  firm  of  silk-mercers 
is  (kuola,  in  the  Piazza;  other  good  houses  are  the  FratelU  Miccto,  Strada 
del  Tasso,  Maresca  (*Aux  deux  Passages^),  on  the  road  to  Massa,  etc. 

Sorrento ,  surnamed  'Xa  Qeniile\  the  ancient  SuTrentum  and 
still  called  by  the  peasants  QurienX,  a  small  town  with  7500  Inhab., 
and  the  residence  of  a  bishop ,  lies  amid  luxuriant  lemon  and 
orange  gardens  on  rocks  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  is 
enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  deep  ravines  which  popular  super- 
stition has  peopled  with  dwajrfs  (monacelli).  The  E.  ravine,  by 
which  the  traveller  arriving  from  Meta  crosses  from  the  suburb  to 
the  Piazza,  terminates  in  the  Piccola  Marina^  or  small  harbour, 
to  reach  which  we  turn  from  the  Piazza  Into  the  Strada  S.  Antonio, 
pass  through  the  public  gardens,  and  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps. 
The  W.  ravine  opens  into  the  Marina  Grande,  or  large  harbour, 
where  there  are  numerous  flshing-boats  and  a  ship-building  yard. 
>uring  the  middle  ages  Sorrento  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
It  its  walls  and  towers  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay.    Nothing 
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remains  of  the  Roman  Suxrentum,  onoe  rlcli  in  temples  and  villas , 
except  some  subtenanean  cisterns ,  with  excellent  spring-water, 
which  have  defied  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  few  fragments  and  sub- 
stniotures,  which  have  been  dignified  with  pretentious  names. 

Torquaio  Tat80f  the  poet  (b.  1544,  d.  at  Rome  1595),  was  a 
native  of  Sorrento.  A  marble  statue  of  the  poet  has  been  erected 
in  the  Piazza.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  with  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  residence  of 
his  attached  sister  Cornelia,  however,  is  still  pointed  out  (Pal.  Ser- 
sale,  Strada  S.  Nicola),  where,  after  a  glorious  but  chequered  career, 
he  was  received  by  her,  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  1592. 

In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn  Sorrento  is  visited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans  and  English.  Its  cool 
northern  aspect  admirably  adapts  it  for  a  summer-residence,  and 
it  is  then  frequented  by  both  Italians  and  foreigners  during  the 
bathing -season.  Yisitors  generally  bathe  in  the  morning,  devote 
the  hot  part  of  the  day  to  the  'dolce-far-niente\  make  short 
excursions  in  the  beautiful  environs  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
after  sunset  lounge  in  the  Piazza  listening  to  the  band.  —  An 
aqueduct,  opened  in  1892,  supplies  the  town  with  excellent  drinking- 
water.  —  The  small  Qiardino  PubblicOj  opposite  the  H6tel  Tra- 
montane, commands  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  sea.  —  A  walk  in 
the  flne  avenue  beside  the  old  city -wall  is  recommended.  We 
reach  the  avenue  by  turning  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  straight 
street  leading  ttom  the  piazza  past  the  Cathedral,  —  As  most  of 
the  neighbouring  roads  run  between  high  garden-walls,  and  are  very 
dusty  in  summer,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  walks. 

ExcvBsiONS  BY  BoAT  are  very  pleasant.  Thus  (there  and  back  in 
11/2-2  hrs.,  with  one  rower  3  fr.)  to  the  Punta  di  Sorrento  y  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  Punta  dl  Scutolo  (p.  144)  to  the 
S.W.,  passing  between  cliffs  where  remains  of  Roman  masonry, 
baths,  and  a  so-oalled  temple  of  Hercules  are  visible.  The  traveller 
should  not  omit  to  row  into  the  large  ancient  piscina ,  now  called 
Bagno  delta  Regina  Oiovanna.  The  name  of  the  adjacent  hamlet  of 
MarifM  di  Puolo  recalls  the  magnificent  Villa  of  Polllus  Felix, 
described  by  Statins,  the  poet.  A  trip  by  boat  to  Meta  (p.  146), 
where  there  are  several  fine  grottoes  in  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  coast 
(it  PeeoriellOy  la  Pieeola  Azzurraj  etc.),  may  be  made  in  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  cost. 

The  *RoiJ)  TO  Massa  Lub&bnsb  (2^2  ^O)  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
Castellammare ,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation ,  commands  a  series 
of  beautiful  views.  It  is  frequented  in  the  evening  by  numerous 
carriages,  riders,  and  walkers.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
last  houses  of  Sorrento  it  crosses  the  ravine  of  La  Conca  by  a 
bridge.  To  the  left,  */4  M.  farther  on,  the  'Strada  Capodimonte',  a 
payed  bridle-path ,  ascends  to  the  left ;  we  diverge  to  the  right  at 
the  second  bend  and  in  7  min.  reach  the  Capodimonte^  a  famous 
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point  of  view.  The  road,  however,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Gapodimonte,  commands  retrospectively  nearly  lihe  same  prospeot. 
The  road  then  ascends  to  the  Capo  di  SorrentOy  whence  we  may 
descend  in  10-12  mln.  to  the  Punta  di  SorrentOj  or  in  about  the 
same  time  to  the  Bagno  della  Regina  Glovanna  (p.  147).  About 
13/4  M.  from  Sorrento  we  reach  VillazzanOj  a  gronp  of  houses  at  the 
foot  of  the  telegraph  hill  (p.  149),  which  the  road  makes  a  bend  to 
avoid.  A  magnificent  view  towards  Capri  is  now  suddenly  disclosed. 
On  the  right  is  the  rooky  islet  of  Lo  Vtrveet.  About  8/4  M.  farther 
on  we  reach  — 

MasiaLubrenBO  {^Qrand  Hotel,  with  70  rooms ;  director,  Rueck), 
a  small  town  of  8500  inhab.,  over-shadowed  by  the  castle  of 
8.  Maria,  to  which  the  Via  Pozzillo  ascends  (a  boy  had  better  be 
hired  as  guide).  The  key  of  the  view-tower  is  obtained  at  one  of 
the  houses  (small  fee).  On  the  coast  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  and  other  antiquities ;  but  no  traces  now  remain  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sirens,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  in  antiquity. 
The  church  of  S.  Francesco  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Juno.  On  15th  Aug.  a  festival  which  attracts  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  here  annually.  —  Boats  and 
carriages  for  the  return  to  Sorrento  are  generally  to  be  found  here ; 
also  boats  for  the  passage  to  Oapri  (cheaper  than  at  Sorrento).  — 
The  road,  making  a  curve  round  the  Monte  8.  Nieola,  ascends  to 
8,  Agata  (about  272  M.;  see  p.  149). 

From  Hassa  we  may  proceed  in  s/4  br.  by  S.  Maria  to  the  village  of  fer- 
fnmi  (Osteria),  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  S.  Costanto  (1470  ft.),  the  highest  point 
of  the  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  (a  fine  point  of  view  \  ascent  somewhat 
fatiguing;  a  hermit  at  the  top).  Beyond  Termini  the  road  gradually  de- 
scends to  the  Punta  di  Oampanella  (155  ft.),  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
1^1-2  hrs.  from  Uassa.  This  was  the  ancient  Cape  of  Minerva,  so  named 
after  a  temple  said  to  have  been  erected  here  by  Ulysses  in  honour  of 
that  goddess.  The  promontory  owes  its  modem  name  to  the  bells  of  one 
of  the  watch-towers  erected  along  the  coast  by  Charles  V.  as  a  pro- 
tection against  pirates.  So  lately  as  the  t^eginning  of  the  i9th  cent,  numerous 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  coast  were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Barbary 
pirates.  From  this  bare  and  lonely  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  Lighthouse 
and  overgrown  with  olives  and  myrtles,  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  distant 
view  of  the  sea ,  the  coast ,  and  the  island  of  Oapri,  3  H.  distant.  Beyond 
the  lighthouse  are  considerable  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  (Donkey 
from  Massa  for  the  entire  excursion  about  5  fr.  -*  Those  who  make  the 
excursion  from  Sorrento  to  the  Punta  Gampanella  should  allow  for  it 
7-8  hrs.  in  all.) 

From  Termini  the  traveller  may  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  Nerano  and  the 
Marina  del  Cantone,  whence  the  ruins  of  GrapoUa,  2  H.  to  the  E.,  may 
be  visited  by  boat.  On  this  trip  we  obtain  a  beautiftil  view  of  the  three 
Islands  of  the  Sirens,  also  called  1  Galli  (p.  171).  At  the  landing-place 
of  Crapolla  we  observe  remains  of  a  wall  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
and  traces  of  an  aqueduct ;  higher  up  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
and  early-Romanesque  basilica  of  S»  Pietro,  the  eight  marble  and  granite 
columns  of  which  are  probably  derived  from  some  ancient  temple.  Good 
walkers  nuiy  ascend  from  this  point  to  S.  Agata  (see  p.  149)  and  return 
thence  to  Sorrento. 

The  Heights  abotb  Sosrbi^to  afford  many  fine  points  of  view, 

the  paths  to  which  are  generally  steep,  narrow,  and  viewless ,  and 
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most  oonveniently  leaohed  on  donkey-baok.   Walking  is,  however, 
not  unpleasant  in  the  cool  season. 

A  ^ery  favourite  point  is  the  Dtserto^  IVi-lVshr.  from  the 
Piazza  of  Sorrento.  The  carriage-road  leads  by  Massa  Lubrense  and 
8,  Agata  (see  below  i  carriages,  p.  146).  Walkers  and  riders  leave 
the  Massa  road,  and  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Strada  Capodimonie 
(p.  i47)b  Beyond  the  second  bend  we  hold  to  the  left  (to  the  right 
to  Capodimonte ,  see  p.  147).  Farther  on  (15  min.)  we  avoid  the 
Croeevia  road  to  the  left  and  go  straight  on  between  garden-walls.  In 
1/4  hr.  we  turn  to  the  left  to  Prioraj  which  we  reach  after  an  ascent 
of  5-10  min. ;  we  then  pass  through  a  vaulted  passage,  go  straight 
on  aerofts  the  Largo  Priora,  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church, 
turn  to  the  right  opposite  the  Campanile  (and  again  to  the  right), 
and  follow  the  paved  path.  The  red  building  on  the  hill  before  us  is 
the  Deserto,  36-40  min.  from  Priora.  »-  The  ^eserto  (1490  ft.)  is 
a  suppressed  monastery ,  in  which  an  establishment  for  destitute 
children  has  recently  been  fitted  up  by  monks.  In  return  for  the  re- 
freshments offered  to  visitors,  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution is  expected.  The  roof  of  the  building  commands  a  charming 
prospect  of  both  bays,  and  the  Island  of  Capri ;  in  front  of  the  latter 
rises  the  hill  of  S.  Costanzo  (p.  148),  to  the  left  of  which  is  the 
solitary  little  church  of  8.  Maria  delta  Neve.  —  From  the  Deserto 
we  may  return  by  the  village  of  8.  Agata  {^Pens,  Bourhon-Brand- 
meyer,  6  fr.,  D.  2^2  ff.,  with  restaurant),  a  picturesque  summer- 
resort,  8/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  church  contains  a  high-altar  of  inlaid 
marble.  An  important  festival  is  celebrated  here  on  August  15th. 
A  new  carriage-road,  commanding  fine  views,  leads  from  S.  Agata 
to  Massa  Lubrense  (p.  148).  The  descent  to  Sorrento  through  the 
beautiful  chestnut  wood  of  La  Tigliana  is  very  steep. 

Another  interesting  excursion  is  to  the  Telegrafo  (785  ft.),  a 
somewhat  steep  hill,  on  which  there  used  to  be  an  optic  telegraph 
oommunieating  with  Capri,   2Y2  M.   to  the  W. ;   it  commands 
an  admirable  view.    We  may  ascend  either  from  YUlazzano  in 
20-26  min.  (p.  147;  2V2  M.  from  Sorrento;  boy  as  guide  through 
the  woods  40-60  c),  or  by  following  the  route  to  the  Deserto  as  far- 
as  the  point  where  the  road  to  Priora  diverges  to  the  left  (^/^  hr.). 
From  that  point  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  (10  min.) 
a  guard-house  of  the  Uffizio  Daziario  of  Massa  Lubrense,  about 
30  paces  beyond  which  we  enter  the  second  gate  on  the  right,  leading 
through  the  yard  of  a  cottage  (2-3  soldi).  In  6  min.  more  the  path 
leads  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  telegraph.  —  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  lies  the  ^Yalle  delle  Pigne,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
number  of  handsome  pines.    The  view  of  Capri  hence  is  justlv 
celebrated.     Quails  are  captured  here  and   in  other  parts  of 
peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  in  the  island  of  Capri,  in  large  r 
in  May,  June,  September,    and  October,    affording  o' 
profit  to  the  inhabitants. 
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An  admirable  survey  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  is  afforded  by  the 
♦Piccolo  S.  Angelo  (1460  ft.),  IV2  ^'-  to  the  S.E.  of  Sorrento. 
The  route  ascends  from  the  Piazza  of  Sorrento  along  the  E.  margin 
of  the  E.  ravine,  passing  Cesarano  and  Baranica.  At  the  top  is  a 
deserted  cottage.  From  this  point  we  ascend  slightly  to  the  S.,  then 
follow  the  footpath  leading  through  woods  to  the  right,  along  the 
slope  of  the  Tore  di  Sorrento ,  to  (I-IY2  ^'O  S.  Agata  (p.  149). 
Picturesque  views  below  us  all  the  way. 

The  Oonti  delle  Fontanelle,  a  chain  of  hflls  adjoining  the  Piccolo 
S.  Angelo  to  the  S.E.  and  commanding  &  survey  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and 
Salerno,  may  be  reached  from  Sorrento  in  V/t  hr.  by  a  path  which  diverges 
to  the  right  from  the  Meta  road  at  the  white  summer-honse  of  the  Villa 
Caettee,  between  the  villages  of  Posaopiano  and  Oarotto,  We  may  ascend 
to  the  W.  to  the  TeUgrafo  di  Marecoccola  ^  which  is  an  admirable  point 
of  view. 

Above  Meta  (p.  146)  lies  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Oamaldoli  di 
Keta,  now  a  country-seat  of  the  Conte  Giosso,  commanding  an  excellent 
view.  It  is  reached  in  2*74  hrs.  from  Sorrento:  dusty  road  to  Meta  3V«  ^* 
(carriage  in  20-25  min.,  74  fr.).  At  a  large  red  house  we  turn  to  the  left 
into  the  lane  called  Vieo  AlbeiH  and  ascend  to  an  olive-grove  and  (1  H.)  the 
church  of  A^ri.  Then  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  (*/>  M.)  the  Viila 
OiuMMO'Astapiana,  where  the  best  point  of  view  is  the  rondel  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  park,  about  i/*  ^'  from  the  entrance.  As  the  view  is  finest  towards 
sunset,  tiie  excursion  should  not  bo  made  at  too  early  an  hour  (gardener 
V2-I  fr.). 

A  fatiguing  but  interesting  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  Yioo  Alvano 
(2105  ft.),  the  path  to  which  also  diverges  from  the  Heta  road  by  the 
Villa  Gacace  (see  above).  It  then  crosses  the  heights  of  the  Oonti  di  Oere- 
menna.    (From  Sorrento,  there  and  back,  6-7  hrs.,  with  guide.) 

We  may  also  walk  in  2  hrs.  vi&  Meta,  Avbore,  Fomaeelle^  and  Ptecutzano 
to  the  village  of  8.  Maria  a  Oastello^  where  from  a  projecting  rock  a 
view  is  obtained  of  Positano^  2000  ft.  below,  to  which  a  path  descends 
in  steps.  On  15th  Aug.,  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival  at  Positano  (comp. 
p.  171),  many  visitors  ascend  from  Sorrento  to  S.  Maria  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  illumination  below. 

Capri. 

Comp,  Map,  p.  144, 

As  the  trips  of  the  steamer  are  neither  very  regular  nor  punctual 
(the  weather.,  number  of  passengers,  etc.,  often  deciding  the  question), 
enquiry  on  this  subject  should  be  made  at  the  hotels,  or,  better  still,  at 
the  shipping-offices.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  E.  or  N.  the  Blue  Grotto  is  not  accessible  —  a  fact,  however, 
which  the  captain  of  the  steamer  is  careful  not  to  mention.  On  windy 
days,  moreover,  the  roughness  of  the  water  is  apt  to  occasion  sea-sickness. 
—  Unless  the  traveller  is  much  pressed  for  time,  he  should  not  attempt 
to  crowd  the  excursion  into  one  day,  as,  in  addition  to  the  Blue  Grotto, 
he  will  barely  have  time  to  visit  the  Villa  of  Tiberius.  The  view  from 
the  latter,  moreover,  is  far  less  attractive  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than 
by  evening-light.  One  whole  day  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the  island, 
and  besides  the  above  two  chief  attractions,  the  Punta  Tragara,  Anacapri, 
and  Monte  Solaro  should  be  visited,  or  a  sail  taken  round  the  island. 

From  Naples  to  Capri.  Mail  Steambbs  (vi&  Vico  Equense,  Meta, 
Sorrento,  and  Massa  Lubrense)  of  the  SocietA  Jfapoletana  di  NavigazUme  (of- 
fice, Marina  Nuova  14)  ply  to  Capri  daily,  weather  permitting,  leaving  the 
Immacolatella  (PI.  G,  5;  p.  38)  at  3  or  4  p.m.  (in  winter  2  p.m.),  and 
returning  from  Capri  early  in  the  morning.  Another  Stsamboat  of  the 
same  company  leaves  the  harbour  beside  S.  Lucia  and  the  Gastel  deir 
Ovo  (PL  F,  7i  p.  34)  daily  at  9  a.m.,  touches  at  Sorrento  (l»/4  hr.),  and 
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proceed«  direct  to  the  Blue  Orotto,  weather  permitting.  After  yisiting 
the  latter,  the  paaaengers  are  conveyed  to  the  Marina  of  Capri,  arriving 
about  12  or  12.90.  The  vessel  starts  again  at  3  or  4  p.m.  and  reaches  Naples 
about  7  p.m.  Fare  to  Capri  1st  el.  6,  2nd  cl.  i ,  3rd  el.  2  fr.;  Ist  cQ. 
retnm-tieket,  available  for  three  months,  10  ft.  Embarcation  and  landing  at 
Naples  90  c.  and  at  Capri  20  c.  each  person  ^  from  Sorrento  to  Capri  5  fr. ; 
boat  into  the  Blue  Grotto,  see  p.  106.  —  A  small  Local  Stxamsb  (Coi»rier« 
di  NapoU)  also  plies  between  Naples  and  Capri  when  the  weather  allows, 
leaving  Capri  on  Mon.  A  Frid.  at  10  a.m.  and  Naples  (Immacolatella ; 
PI.  G,  5)  on  Tues.  k  Sat.  at  2  p.m.  (single  fare  3  ft.  first-class ,  return 
available  fbr  a  week,  5  fr.).  —  For  the  British  yftcht  Yor<mha^  gee  p.  1^. 
From  Sorrento  to  Oapri.  Mail  Stbamsb,  see  p.  160.  By  Shall  Boat 
the  passage  takes  2-2ys  Im.  (fares,  see  p.  lAo).  A  four-oared  boat  to  Capri 
and  Amalfi  costs  2MA  tt.^  the  night  being  spent  at  Capri.  From  Massa 
Lubrense  to  Capri,  see  p.  148.    Boat  from  (Tapri  to  Amalfi  (4-5  hrs.)*  with 

2  rowers  12, 4  rowers  IB,  6  rowers  25  fr.  (bargaining  necessary).  Fine  weather 
is  indispensable,  but  a  perfect  calm  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  Marina  Grande  (p.  169),  or  chief  landing-place ,  is  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  island ;  when  a  strong  N.  wind  is  blowing,  steamers  anchor  at  the 
Marina  Pieeola  (p.  168)  on  the  S.  side.  The  ascent  from  the  latter  can  only 
be  made  on  foot. 

Hotels  in  Oapri  (often  very  full,  so  that  is  advisable  to  secure  rooms 
beforehand;  comp.  p.  zviii).  On  the  Marina  Grande  (names  liable  to  changes) : 
HdxxL  DU  LouvBB,  recently  well  spoken  oft  Gbandb  Bbbtaonb,  both  close 
to  the  quay,  with  sea-baths,  d^.  8  (incl.  wine),  pens.  6  fr.:  Bbllevub,  R., 
L.,  A  A.  2,  B.  >/4i  ddj.  2V««  D.  9  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  5-6  fV.,  also  close 
to  the  landlng-piaee.  —  Admirably  situated  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  landing- 
place,  with  terraces:  *Gbottb  Blbub,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2-8,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4 
(both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6  fr.,  with  sea-baths ;  Bbistol.  similar  charges. 
—  Higher  still,  on  the  road  to  Capri:  *Sohweizebhop,  d^pendance  of  the 
Quiaisana  (see  below),  same  charges ;  Botal  Hot.  Bbblivbb  Hof,  close  to 
the  town  ^  Villa  Fiobbntimo,  another  d^pendance  of  the  Quisisana,  close 
by.  —  In  the  Town  of  Oapri:  ^Quisisana  (omnibus  at  the  quay),  on  the 
way  to  the  Certosa  (see  p.  153),  B.  3,  L.  •/*,  A.  1,  B.  li/t,  ddj.  3,  D.  5  fr.; 
^Pagabo,  on  the  road  to  Quirisana,  f^quented  by  Germans,  plain,  pens. 
6,  for  less  than  three  days  7  fr.  (numerous  reminiscences  of  artist-guests ; 
the  garden  contains  a  "handsome  palm-tree);  ^Hotbl  db  Fbamcb,  to  the 
left  of  the  Piazza,  on  the  way  to  the  Tibeno,  with  S.  aspect  and  small 
garden,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  8  (both  ind.  wine),  pens.  6  fr.  (less 
than  three  days  7,  from  June  to  Dec.  6y2-6Vs  fr.);  ^Fabaolioni,  in  a  side- 
street  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  Tiberio,  near  the  Hot.  de  France, 
R.  2V«,  B.  1,  dij.  21/2,  I>.  3i/»  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  for  a  week  or  more 
6-7  fr.  daily.  —  Tibbbio  (with  restaurant),  Corso  Tiberio,  unpretending. 

Oafte-Bestanranto.  Ckffi  Eidigeigei,  good  and  moderate  (German  beer, 
groceries,  paper,  etc.;  agency  for  furnished  rooms;  propr.  Morgano)\  Caffh 
al  YervMuth  di  Torino^  in  the  Piazza,  a  favourite  resort;  Tiberio,  see  above; 
Trattoria  di  Carmela,  see  p.  154;  Gambrinus,  on  the  road  to  Anacapri, 
with  view  in  two  directions.  —  CoNncTioNBB:  Faeticceria  CaVfano,  in 
the  Piazza  (English  spoken).  —  Fubnishbd  Afabtmbnts  numerous  and 
cheap  (from  30  fr.  per  month,  including  breakfast)  both  in  Capri  and  Ana- 
capri. —  Physicians :  Dr,  J,  Cerio,  Dr.  Oiov.  MaeoHno,  speak  English  and 
French ;  physicians  at  Anacapri,  see  p.  165. 

Oarriagea.  From  the  Marina:  to  the  town  of  Capri  with  one  horse 
IV4  fr.,  there  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr..  2  fr.;  with  two  horses,  2Vt  and 
31/1  fr.;  to  Anacapri,  with  one  horse,  2»/2  fr.,  there  and  back,  3Vs  fr., 
with  two  horses,  4  and  5  fr.  From  the  town  of  Capri  to  Anacapri.  with 
one  horse,  IVa  f'-,  there  and  back,  2V«  f'-,  with  two  horses,  2V2  and  SVa  fr. 

Donkey  from  the  Marina  to  the  town  of  Capri  1,  Horse  IV4  fr.;  in 
the  reverse  direction  1/4  or  1  fr.;  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio  and  back  2Va  or 

3  fr.;  to  Anacapri  and  back  2Vs  and  3  fr. ;  to  the  top  of  the  Solaro  41/2  fr. ; 
from  the  town  to  Anacapri  and  back  li/s  and  2  fr.  —  Guides  are  qniU 
unnecessary  unless  4ime  Is  very  limited.    A  boy  to  show  the  way  may  V 
engaged  for  several  hours  for  V2-I  fr> 
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Beats  (bargaining  necessary)  about  IVz  fr.  per  hoar :  trip  to  tbe  Blue 
Grotto,  see  p.  lo6  •,  *gi'o\  or  tour  of  the  island  (p.  167),  6-8  fr.  To  Sorrento, 
see  p.  146;  the  hotels  Quisisana  and  Pagano  possess! in  common  a  very 
comfortable  boat  for  8  pers.,  which  is  hired  for  the  trip  to  Sorrento  with 
six  rowers  for  14  fr.;  boats  with  four  rowers  for  smaller  parties  8fr..  — 
Boat  from  the  Marina  Pieeola^  on^the  S.  side  oi  the  island  (see  p.  163), 
to  the  Grotta  deir  Arsenate  or  the  Green  Grotto  and  round  the  E.  end 
of  the  island  to  the  Marina,  4-6  fr.;  parties,  about  3  fr.  each  person. 

Fnglish  Cbukch  Sekvicb  in  winter:  All  Saints'  Church;  Chaplain, 
Rtv.  E.  H.  Morton^  M.  A. 

Distances  in  Capri.  From  either  Marina  to  the  town,  20-90  min.; 
from  the  Piazza  in  the  town  to  the  Vitta  di  Tiberio^  >/<  hr.;  from  the 
Piazza  to  the  PuiUa  Tragora,  90  min. ;  thence  by  the  K.  coast  to  the  Arco 
Nahwale ,  60  min. ;  thence  to  the  Villa  o/  TV&erftM,  60  min.  The  whole 
circuit  from  the  Piazza  to  the  Panta  Tragara,  Arco  Natnrale,  and  the 
Villa,  and  back  to  the  Piazza  takes  thus  about  3  hrs.,  besides  halts.  The 
visit  to  Anticapri  and  Monte  Solaro  takes  3-4  hrs.,  there  and  back.  All  the 
different  walks  (upwards  of  40)  are  described  in  Dr.  Alan  Walters^i  little 
Handbook  to  Cctpri  (Naples,  Furchheim,  1893). 

Capri,  the  ancient  Capreae,  is  a  small,  mountainous  Island  of 
oblong  form.  Its  picturesque  outline  forms  one  of  the  most  charming 
points  in  the  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  highest  point  is  the 
Monte  Solaro  on  the  "W.  side,  1920  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  towards  the 
£.  huge  clififs,  about  900  ft.  in  height,  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea. 
The  island,  which  contains  about  5600  inhab.  and  the  two  small 
towns  of  Capri  and  Anacapriy  yields  fruit,  oil,  and  excellent 
red  and  white  wines  in  abundance.  The  indigenous  flora  comprises 
800  species.  The  inhabitants  support  themselves  partly  by  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  wine  and  by  fishing,  but  by  fai  the  largest  source 
of  income  is  afforded  by  the  strangers  who  visit  the  island  yearly 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  The  men  frequently  emigrate  to  South 
America,  but  generally  return  to  Capri  again.  The  women,  who 
wear  a  tasteful  veil  of  black  lace ,  employ  themselves  mainly  with 
weaving.  Interesting  popular  festivals  are  held  on  the  feast  of  S. 
Gostanzo ,  the  patron-saint  of  the  Island  (May  14th),  on  the  day 
of  S.  Antonio  (June  iSth;  at  Anacapri),  and  on  the  7th  and  8th 

Sept.  (In  honour  of  the  Virgin;  on  the  tiberio  and  Solaro). 

The  island  first  came  into  notice  under  Augustus,  who  showed  a  great 
partiality  for  it,  and  founded  palaces,  baths,  and  aqueducts  here.  After  Ti- 
berius had  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  Seianus  and  retired  to 
Capri  (A.D.  27),  he  erected  twelve  villas,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  gods,  in 
the  principal  parts  of  the  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Villa  Jovls 
(Tacit..  Ann.  iv.  67).  He  remained  here  almost  uninterruptedly  till  his 
death  m  37,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31.  Exaggerated  accounts 
are  given  of  the  cruelty  and  profligacy  of  the  emperor,  even  towards  the 
close  of  his  career.  The  tranquillity  and  inaccessibility  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  geniality  of  the  climate,  were  the  attractions  which  induced 
him  to  spend  so  many  vears  in  it.  Considerable  remains  of  the  buildings 
of  Tiberius  are  still  exutnt.  In  1803 ,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars ,  Capri 
was  captured  by  the  English  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  fortified,  and  con- 
verted into  a  miniature  Gibraltar.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  afterwards  the 
commandant.  In  Oct.,  1808,  however,  the  island  was  recaptured  by  the 
French  under  Lamarque  by  a  brilliant  coup-de-main. 

During  the  last  20-30  years  Capri  has  become  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions to  visitors  to  the  Bay  of  Kaples,  not  only  in  spring  and  autumn  but 
Iso  in  summer,  when  many  permanent  foreign  residents  of  Naples   take 
p  their  temporary  abode  here.    The  island,  indeed,  is   not   seen  in  its 
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hUI  beauty  except  in  summer.  Capri  owes  the  parity  of  Ita  air,  for  which 
it  haa  been  celebrated  f^m  antiquity,  to  ita  free  exposure  to  the  sea- 
breeses.  On  the  other  hand  its  position  to  windward  of  the  riUn-bringing 
breesses  produces  a  defleienGy  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  in  periods  of 
drought  the  abundant  dust  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  aggravated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piccola  Marina  by  the  presence  of  lime-kilns.  The 
only  protection  worthy  of  the  name  against  the  wind  is  afforded  by  Honte 
Solaro  and  its  8.  and  ».W.  spurs.  The  supply  of  drinking-water  is  limited 
and  of  doubtful  origin ,  but  a  new  aqueduct  from  the  Monte  Solaro  is 
said  to  be  under  contemplation.  The  walks  in  the  island  are  aM  more 
or  less  steep,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  level  road  to  the  Punta 
Tragara.  Anacapri  and  the  Marina  Orande  can  be  regarded  only  as  snm- 
aaer-resorts. 

From  the  Marina  Orande ,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  where 
there  are  several  hotels  (p.  161),  two  routes  ascend  to  the  small  town 
of  Capri.  Both  are  destitute  of  shade  and  are  far  f^om  pleasant  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  shorter,  hut  steeper  path  to  the  left 
(£.)  ascends  in  steps.  The  winding  carriage-road  to  the  right  (W.) 
passes  8.  Costanto^  one  of  the  oldest  chnrehes  in  S.  Italy,  with 
antique  columns.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  town,  abandoned  in  the 
16th  cent,  on  account  of  repeated  inroads  of  pirates.  Only  a  few 
other  ruins  recall  the  existence  of  this  town,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Marina. 

Capri  (^460  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  3400  inhab., 
lies  on  the  saddle  which  connects  the  E.  heights  of  the  island  (Lo 
Capo)  with  the  western  (Mte.  Solaro),  and  is  commanded  hy  two 
lower  hills  (8.  MicheU  and  Castiglionejj  the  first  crowned  with  an- 
cient ruins,  the  second  with  a  dilapidated  castle.  The  road  from  the 
Marina  Grande  unites  with  that  from  Anacapri,  and  shortly  afterwards 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  small  Piazza,  with  the  Munloipio ,  the  post 
and  telegraph  office ,  and  the  chemist's.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends 
to  the  church  of  8.  SUfano.  A  small  collection  of  paintings  and 
sketches  by  artists  living  in  Capri  may  be  seen  in  the  town  (adm. 
25c.).  —  The  route  to  the  Marina  Piecola  is  as  follows:  from  the 
Piazza  we  follow  the  road  to  Anaoapri  for  7  mln. ,  descend  some 
steps  to  the  right  by  the  last  house  on  the  right,  pass  under  the  road 
hy  the  arch  to  the  left,  and  descend  the  stony  path  to  the  shore 

(I/4  hr.),  where  there  are  some  fishers'  huts  (wine). 

To  reach  the  Oaatlglione  (boy  as  guide  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  owner),  we  ascend  from  the  Piazza  by  the  steps  leading  to  the  church 
(see  above)  and  enter  a  vaulted  passage  to  the  right,  leading  to  the  wall 
of  the  fortress.  Beyond  the  church  of  S.  Teresa  we  pass  through  another 
vaulted  passage  to  an  iron  gate  and  continue  to  the  right  to  a  second 
gate  (marked  'private'),  where  we  obtain  the  key  of  the  castle-tower. 
Splendid  view  of  Capri  and  the  Piccola  Marina.  Practically  the  same  view 
is  commanded  by  a  platform  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  to  which  a  path 
leads  under  the  castle  from  the  first- mentioned  gate  in  20  minutes. 
The  OroUa  del  CcuHglione^  on  the  S.  side,  is  reached  by  a  fatiguing  series 
of  stone  steps.  —  For  the  ascent  of  the  8.  Michele  a  permesso  must  be 
obtained  from  its  owner,  Principe  Caracciolo,  who  lives  in  the  Villa 
Catarina,  adjoining  the  Hdtel  (^uisisana  (easily  obtained  through  the  land- 
lord). The  entrance  is  beside  the  little  church  of  La  Croce^  on  the  way  to 
the  Tiberio.  We  here  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  an  ancient  road,  whi" 
formerly  led  to  a  Villa  of  Tiberius  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Extensive  f 
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stractures  and  raulta  still  exist  below  the  vineyards.  Magnificent  view 
of  the  Marina  Orande,  the  Solaro,  the  Gulf  of  Capri,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Sorrento.  At  the  foot  of  the  8.  Miehele  is  another  stalactite  cavern ;  the 
keeper  demands  1-2  fr.  for  torches,  but  a  bargain  should  be  made. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  by  a  vaulted  passage  beyond  the  flight  of 
steps  ascending  to  the  church  of  S.  Stefano ,  then  turning  to  the 
right,  passing  the  H6tel  Pagano ,  turning  to  the  left  again  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  H6tel  Qulsisana  (the  path  straight  on  leads  to  the 
Certosay  founded  In  1363,  now  a  military  prison),  and  skirting  the 
substantial  Roman  masonry  of  Le  Camerdle  (probably  connected  with 
the  construction  of  a  road  through  the  valley),  we  are  led  by  a  path 
which  ascends  slightly  to  the  left  about  400  yds.  from  the  Quisi- 
sana  passing  the  villa  of  Herr  Allers,  the  painter,  to  the  (10  min. 
more)  *Pimta  Tragara  (^Trattoria  di  CatmeUj^  unpretending),  the 
S.£.  promontory.  This  point  commands  a  pioturesque  view  of  Gapri 
and  the  S.  coast,  with  three  precipitous  cliffs  called  the  FaragUoni 
(380  ft.).  On  the  summit  of  II  Monaeone  ('Great  Monk'),  farther 
to  the  £.,  are  remains  of  a  Roman  tomb,  and  near  the  Punta  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  house  exhumed  in  1885. 

A  path  leads  hence  to  the  Arco  ^aturale.  From  the  Punta  Tragara  we 
descend  the  steps  to  the  right  of  the  ^ Villa  Tragara\  and  follow  the  good 
Footpath  (stone  seats  at  intervals)  along  the  slope,  enjoying  'Views  of 
the  Faraglionl  and  of  the  Polyphemm  rock.  The  path ,  ptooeedlng  some- 
times by  flights  of  steps,  undulates  round  the  TeUgrafo  or  Tuoro  Orande, 
a  hill  with  an  old  optic  telegraph  and  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Tiberius 
on  the  top.  At  the  gorge  descending  on  the  N.  from  this  hill  towards 
the  sea ,  we  turn  inland ,  and  in  60  min.  from  the  Punta,  at  a  group  of 
houses,  reach  the  path  descending  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
Arco  Katurale  (p.  lo5).  The  view  of  the  B.  coast  from  this  path  is  still  finer 
than  that  from  the  arch  itself. 

The  N.E.  promontory ,  called  Lo  Capo,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Villa  Jovis^  to  which  Tiberius  retired  for 
nine  months  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  (8/4  hr.  from  the  town  of 
Capri).  The  path  cannot  be  mistaken.  From  the  Piazza  we  pass 
to  the  left  through  the  archway  bearing  the  sign  of  the  H6tel  de 
France  and  follow  first  the  Corso  di  Tiberio,  the  narrow  main  street 
of  Capri ,  and  then  a  paved  track  to  (8  min.)  a  new  house  with  a 
triple  veranda  and  marble  tablets  on  the  corners  indicating  the 
way:  to  the  right  *Vla  Matermania'  (p.  156),  to  the  left  *Vla  Ti- 
berio*. We  follow  the  latter  route,  between  the  house  and  the 
picturesque  little  church  of  8,  Miehele^  continue  at  the  same  level 
or  slightly  ascending ,  with  a  view  of  the  chapel  at  the  Villa  of 
Tiberius  above  and  of  the  old  lighthouse,  and  at  length  skirt  the 
slope  to  the  right.  On  the  right,  a  few  minutes  before  reaching  the 
last  hill,  we  pass  a  clean  tavern  (good  Capri  II/4  fr.  per  bottle) 
called  *Salto  di  Tiberio*,  after  the  rock  (745  ft.  above  the  sea) 
from  which,  according  to  a  purely  mythical  story,  the  tyrant  pre- 
cipitated his  victims.  A  projecting  platform  with  a  railing  affords 
a  view  of  the  sea  below.  A  good  idea  of  the  height  of  these  rocks 
may  be  gained  by  dropping  a  stone  over  the  railing  and  noting  the 
me  it  takes  to  fall  into  the  sea.  —  To  the  right  are  the  remains  of 
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an  ancient  Lighthouse  (View).   The  Tarantella  dancers  who  nsnally 
present  themseWes  here  expect  ^^i  fr.  for  their  exhibition. 

After  a  slight  ascent  we  reach  the  *Tilla  di  Tiberio  (pronounc- 
ed Timberio  by  the  natives),  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  which 
are  now  used  as  a  cow-honse.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  vault- 
ed chambers  and  corridors ,  the  nses  of  which  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. On  the  highest  point  is  the  small  chapel  of  8.  Maria 
del  Soeeorso  (1050  ft.),  with  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who  offers 
wine  and  for  a  trifling  donation  allows  the  visitor  to  inscribe  his 
*  testimonium  prssentiae*.  This  point  commands  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  Island  and  the  blue  sea,  of  the  barren  Punta  di  Campanella 
opposite,  and  the  two  bays ;  even  Passtum  and  the  Ponza  Islands 

(to  the  N.W.)  are  Tlvible  in  clear  weather. 

In  retuming  we  take  the  route  marked  ^Via  Matennania*  at  the  house 
with  the  marble  tablets  (see  p.  164;  20  min.  from  the  Salto  di  Tiberio), 
and  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  telegraph  wires,  past  gardens  and 
isolated  houses.  After  10  min.,  in  front  of  a  group  of  houses,  we  reach  the 
upper  end  of  the  gorge  pientloned  above,  in  which  ends  the  path  from  the 
Punta  Tragara  round  the  £.  side  of  the  Telegrafo.  To  the  left  in  this  valley, 
8  min.  farther  on,  and  reached  by  a  path  which  is  rather  rough  towards 
the  end,  rises  the  *Areo  Naturale,  a  magnificent  natural  archway  in  the 
rock,  where  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  imposing  and  rugged  clifb. 
A  visit  to  the  Qroiia  di  Mitromania^  to  which  ISO  steps  descend,  may  be 
combined  with  this  excursion  (we  retrace  our  steps  for  i  min.,  then 
descend  to  the  left  to  the  steps,  passing  through  some  small  gardens).  This 
grotto  contained  a  shrine  of  Mithras,  the  *uneonquered  god  of  the  8un\ 
whose  cult  was  introduced  to  Some  from  the  East,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
later  emperors  spread  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Roman 
remains  may  be  seen  in  the  cave.  —  Returning  to  the  above-mentioned 
group  of  houses,  we  may  thence  reach  the  Punta  Tragara  by  the  foot^ 
path  mentioned  on  p.  154. 

Faom  Oapbi  to  Anacapm  (V2lhr,'8  drive ;  8/4  hr.  on  foot).  A 
road  in  long  windings  hewn  in  the  rock,  constructed  in  1874,  now 
supersedes  the  flight  of  over  700  steps  (recently  restored)  which 
used  to  form  the  chief  approach  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island. 
This  road  commands  beautiful  views.  Above  it  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  medittval  CatteUo  di  BwtbaroBM^  named  after  the  pirate  who 
destroyed  it  in  the  16th  century. 

Ana«apri.  —  Hotels.  Pjlbadiso,  in  the  Piassa,  near  the  church,  R. 
1-lVs  fr.,  B.  60c.,  d^i.  2,  D.  2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  5  &.,  with  garden 
and  view,  unpretending i  HStel  London,  a  new  house,  with  garden  and 
view,  pens.  5  fr.  —  Cafes.  Caffh  Bitter,  new,  with  view-terrace,  German 
beer  and  wines;  BotUfflieria  Mauimino^  also  a  pension;  these  two  near 
the  entrance  of  the  town;  Harm.  Moll^  with  garden-terrace,  wine  and 
Munich  beer.  —  Furnished  Booms  in  several  houses. 

Phyaieiitna,    J)r,  Green;  Dr.  Cuofno;  Dr.  Axel  Munthe,  a  Swede. 

Anacapri  (880  ft.) ,  the  second  little  town  in  the  island ,  with 
2200  inhab.,  is  scattered  over  the  lofty  plain  which  slopes  towards 
the  W.,  and  has  recently  become  a  favourite  sammer-residence  for 
German  visitors  and  others.  The  first  house  on  the  road ,  to  the 
left,  outside  the  village,  is  the  Villa  MolarOj  where  furnished 
apartments  may  be  obtained.  On  the  right  side  of  the  street,  in  the 
village,  adjoining  the  house  of  the  wine-merchant  Moll,   is  thp 
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chuieh  of  8.  MidieUf  oontaining  a  mosaic  pavement  of  the  ITth.  cen- 
tury. —  Adjoining  Anacapri  istlie  pleasant  village  of  Capriie, 

A  beautiful  wftlk  may  be  taken  to  tbe  *Miffliera.  We  follow  the  lane 
to  tbe  E.  of  tbe  Paradiso  Hotel  for  250  paces,  towards  Monte  Solaro,  the 
base  of  whieb  is  skirted  by  a  good  path  leading  in  Vs  ^'-  ^o  tbe  S.  vei^e 
of  the  plateau  (fine  view).  About  200  paces  higher  up,  the  view  is  open  as 
far  as  tbe  Faraglioni.  On  tbe  return  we  enjoy  a  good  survey  of  the  pictur- 
esque villages  of  Anacapri  and  Caprile,  whose  houses  have  almost  an  Ori- 
ental appearance.  —  There  are  Roman  ruins  at  the  village  of  Damecuta^  on 
the  li^.W.  side  of  the  plateau,  whwe  a  villa  of  Tiberius  once  stood. 

The  *A8CBNT  OP  MoNTB  S0LAS.0  (1  hr.)  is  recommended  to  toler- 
able  walkers.  The  route  is  easily  found.  We  quit  the  road  im- 
mediately beyond  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Molaro  (p.  165),  and 
follow  the  lane  on  the  left  (as  we  come  firom  Capri)  past  the  Villa 
Massimino  to  the  Villa  Oiulia,  (Here  is  the  junction  of  a  path  from 
the  Bottlglieria  Massimino,  see  p.  165.)  We  turn  to  the  left  and 
ascend  for  30  paces  to  the  right,  by  the  wall  of  the  villa-garden,  to  the 
path  along  the  slope,  which  we  follow  towards  the  S.E.  Farther 
on  we  pass  through  a  hollow  and  ascend  by  steps  supported  by 
masonry  to  (V2  ^^0  *  saddle  with  a  shrine  of  the  Madonna  (left). 
From  this  point  we  may  proceed  to  the  right  direct  to  the  summit, 
which  we  reach  after  a  fatiguing  ascent  of  15-20  min.  over  d^ris. 
Or  we  may  go  on  in  a  straight  direction  for  5  min.  and  then  turn  to 
the  left  to  (2  min.)  the  white  wall  of  the  Hermitage (iQQ^  ft.),  where 
a  projecting  platform  commands  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the 
town  of  Capri  and  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  island.  From  the  Her- 
mitage it  also  takes  18-20  min.  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  *Koiite 
Solaro  (1920  ft.),  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  island,  and  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle.  The  view  is  superb, 
embracing  Naples  with  the  whole  of  its  bay,  as  well  as  that  of 
Salerno  as  far  as  P»8tum.  Towards  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  is 
visible ,  and  towards  the  W.  the  group  of  the  Ponza  Islands.  The 
spectator  also  obtains  a  survey  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  bound- 
ing the  Campanian  plain  in  a  wide  curre  fromTerracina,  the  Abruzzi, 
the  MateseMts.  (p.  10),  and  a  long  vista  of  sea  and  land  extend- 
ing to  the  S.  to  the  hills  of  Calabria.  Capri  itself  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Sorrento  lie  in  prominent  relief  at  the  spectator's  feet. 
The  charm  of  this  view  is  at  its  highest  by  moonlight  or  at  sunrise. 


Blub  Gbotto.  —  A  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  from  the  Marina  at 
Capri  occupies  l*/4-2  brs.  If  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  E.  or  IT., 
access  to  the  grotto  is  impossible.  The  skiffs  are  not  allowed  to  take 
more  than  three  passengers.    The  official  tariff  fixes  the  charges  as  follows : 

a.  Boat  from  the  steamer  into  the  grotto  and  back,  IV4  ft.   each  person ; 

b.  From  the  Bancbina  di  Capri  (Marina  Grande)  and  back,  i  pers.  2^/*, 
2  pers.  3«/4,  8  pers.  4V*  fr»  5  or  more  pers.  IV2  fr.  each.  The  hire  of  the 
small  skiff  entering  the  grotta  is  included  in  these  charges  CHei  suddetti 
prezzi  k  compreso  il  noleggio  del  piccolo  battello  per  Tentrata  alia  Qroita 
Azzurra,  che  percid  andra  a  carico  dei  barcajuoli').  The  stay  in  the 
grotto  is  limited  to  V4  hr.,  and  an  extra  charge  of  30  c.  is  made  for  every 
74  ^r.  additional.  When  a  boat  is  hired  at  the  Marina  the  boatman  should 
at  once  be  referred  to  the  tariff,  as  it  is  a  favourite  practice  to  endeavour 
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to  make  the  treveUei  pfty,  in  addition  to  the  tarilT-prioe,  the  charge  of 
11/4  fr.  per  head  reauired  by  the  manager  at  the  grotto,  when  the  large 
boat  is  exchanged  for  the  skiffs  entering  the  grcrtto.  That  extra  charge 
is  to  be  paid,  as  stated  above,  by  the  boatman  from  the  Marina.  Single 
traTellers  are  usually  taken  oirect  from  the  Marina  in  small  boats,  so 
that  no  change  is  necessary.  Most  trayellers,  however,  must  be  prepared 
to  bestow  considerable  gratuities. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  about 
li/4  M.  from  the  landing-place  of  Capri.  The  row  along  the  base 
of  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  swarms  with  gaily-coloured  sea-stars  and  Jelly-flsh. 
In  1/4  ^'-  "^^  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Bctths  of  Tiberius^  where  a  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  wall  in  the  water  I0  to  be  seen  (locally  known 
as  *palazzo  a  mare*},  and  in  i/2  hr.  more  we  arrive  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ••Blue  Grotto  (Qrotta  Azzurra),  which  is  scarcely  3  ft.  in 
height.  Visitors  must  here  leave  the  larger  boat  and  enter  one  of 
the  small  skiffs  that  are  usually  waiting  at  midday.  In  the  in- 
terior the  roof  rises  to  a  height  of  41  ft. ;  the  water  is  8  fathoms 
deep.  Length  of  the  grotto  175ft.,  greatest  width  100 ft.  The  effect 
of  the  blue  refraction  of  the  light  on  every  object  is  indescribable, 
and  at  first  completely  dazzles  the  eye.  The  best  light  is  between 
11  and  1  o'clock;  summer  is  the  best  season.  Objects  in  the  water 
assume  a  beautiful  silvery  appearance.  A  boy  asually  offers  to  bathe 
in  order  to  show  this  effect,  and  is  sufficiently  rewarded  with  1  fr.; 
failing  an  agreement,  the  visitor  may  make  the  experiment  with 
his  own  arm.  Near  the  middle  of  the  grotto,  to  the  right,  is  a  kind 
of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  passage  with  broken  steps,  but  closed 
at  the  upper  end,  once  probably  an  approach  from  the  land  to  the 
grotto,  which  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  villa  of  Tiberius  at 
Damecuta  (p.  156).  The  grotto,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
fell  into  oblivion  in  the  middle  ages,  but  since  1826,  when  it  was 

re-discovered,  it  hae  justly  been  a  favourite  attraction. 

Anacapri  is  reached  by  a  tolerable  path,  beginning  near  the  Blue 
arotto. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocky  shores  of  Capri  abound,  but  some  of  the  others 
are  also  well  worth  visiting.  The  •Giro  ,  or  Yoyaqe  aound  ths 
l8i«AN]>,  occupies  3-4  hrs.  (boats,  see  p.  151).  Steering  from  the 
Marina  towards  the  E.,  we  first  reach  a  charming  spot  on  the  beach, 
called  by  the  boatmen  Caterla.  Close  by  is  the  spacious  OroUa 
del  Bove  Marino.  Farther  on  are  two  curiously-shaped  rocks  in 
the  sea,  called  U  FfAcUe  ('the  musket')  and  La  Ricotta  (^the  whey- 
milk  cheese').  Beyond  Capo  Tiberio  we  visit  the  Qroiia  deUe  Sta- 
laUHe  or  OroUa  Btanea^  with  its  stalactite  formations.  The  most 
striking  part  of  the  trip  is  at  the  Faraglioni  (p.  154),  which  rise 
majestically  from  the  water.  The  central  cliff  is  undermined  by 
an  imposing  archway,  through  which  the  boat  passes,  b.ut  not  vi- 
sible from  the  land.  Bounding  the  Punta  Tragara  (p.  154),  we 
next  pass  the  Marina  Piccola  (p.  153)  and  in  25  min.  more  reach 
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the  QfoUa  Verde,  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Solaro,  a  cavern  of  a 
beautiful  emerald-green  colour,  and  the  most  interesting  after  the 
Blue  Grotto  (best  light  about  noon).  The  voyage  hence  round  the 
W.-side  of  the  island,  past  the  lighthouse  on  the  S.W.  promontory 
and  some  old  British  fortifications,  to  the  Blue  Grotto  is  less 
attractive ,  but  this  cavern  may  now  be  visited  as  an  appropriate 
termination  to  the  excursion  (in  which  case  a  skiff  for  the  grotto 
should  be  previously  ordered  to  meet  the  traveller). 

10.  The  Gnlf  of  Salerno.  PaDstam.  Amalfi. 

Camp.  Map,  p,  1€2, 

The  Bat  or  Salbbmo  cannot  indeed  compete  with  the  Bay  of  Naples  \ 
towards  the  S.  its  shores  are  flat  and  monotonous ;  but  the  N.  side,  where 
the  mountains  of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula  rise  abruptly  some  thousands 
of  feet  from  the  sea,  is  full  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Here  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Saltmo  and  Amalfi ,  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  medieeval 
history,  and  still  containing  a  few  monuments  of  their  former  greatness. 
Farther  S.,  in  a  barren,  desolate  situation,  are  the  temples  of  Paestumy 
usually  the  extreme  point  of  the  Italian  peninsula  visited  by  northern 
travellers.  All  these  recall  the  golden  period  of  Greek  history  and  art 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  localities  in  Italy. 

This  route  may  conveniently  be  combined  with  the  preceding  (p.  141) 
as  follows.  FiBST  Dat:  Homing- train  to  Cava  «M  Tirrati;  excursion  to 
Corpo  di  Cava  (iu>t  recommended  in  cold  weattier);  in  the  afternoon  to 
SaUmo.  —  SscoHo  Dat:  Morning-train  to  Fiusium;  return  to  Salerno  and 
drive  to  Amalfi  (In  this  case  the  carr.  must  be  ordered  beforehand  i  if  the 
return  be  made  to  Vietri,  a  carr.  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  station).  — 
Third  Dat:  Amalfi;  excursion  to  BavtUo.  —  Foubth  Dat:  Drive  across 
the  hills  to  BorrenU>,  —  Fifth  Dat  :  By  boat  at  noon  to  Capri,  —  Sixth  Dat  : 
Back  to  Naples  by  steamer  in  the  afternoon.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
most  of  these  places,  especially  Amalfi  and  CaprL  will  repay  a  longer 
visit.    It  is  adrisable  to  secure  rooms  in  advance  oy  letter. 

Kailwat  from  Naples  to  Cava  dH  Tirreni,  28  M.,  in  l>/4-2V4  hrs.  \  fares 
6  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60.  2  fr.  80  c. ;  to  Salerno,  84  M.,  in  IVs-SVs  hrs.;  fares  6  fr. 
16,  4  fr.  80,  2  fr.  75  c.  (Vietri  is  the  station  for  Amalfi);  to  BatUpagUa, 
46  M.,  in  2-8S/4  hrs.;  fares  8  fr.  26,  6  f^.  86,  8  fr.  76  c 

From  Naples  to  Pompeiij  15  M.,  see  R.  6.  The  train,  after 
quitting  the  Bay  of  Naples,  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  8amo. 
Maize  and  tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated  here ,  and  cotton  is 
also  grown.  15  M.  Valle  di  Pompei  (H6t. -Restaurant  Nuova  Pom- 
pel,  in  the  piazxa,  d6j.  1V2~^}  D.  2Y2'3V2  f^M  both  incl.  irine; 
Trattoria  Lamberti,  at  the  station),  a  community  that  has  suddenly 
sprang  up  within  the  last  twenty  years  around  the  church  of  S,  Maria 
del  RosariOj  with  its  conspicuous  coloured  dome.  The  church  con- 
tains a  miraculous  Image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  annually 
by  100,000  pilgrims.  — 17  M.  Seafati,  with  manufactories.  Festival 
of  the  Madonna  del  Bagno  on  Ascension  Day  (see  p.  28). 

191/2  M.  Angri^  with  large  factories  and  the  ch&teau  and  park  of 
Principe  d'Angri.  Tolas,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  was  defeated  by 
Narses  near  Angri  in  553,  after  having  descended  from  Lettere  on 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo  to  the  plain.  A  new  mountain-road  is  being 
made  from  Angri  to  Amalfi.  —  The  district  gradually  becomes  more 
ountainouB,  and  the  scenery  is  picturesque  the  whole  way. 
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21    M.  Paifani,   with  13,000  inhabitants.    In  the  churoh  of 

S.  Micheie,  below  the  altar  of  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir, 

are  preserved  (ander  glass)  the  relics  of  Alphonso  de'  Lignori,  born 

at  Naples  in  1696,  bishop  of  S.  Agata  in  1762,  and  founder  of  the 

order  of  the  Redemptorists,  who  died  at  Paganl  in  1787  and  was 

canonised  by  Gregory  XYI.  in  1839. 

Fbom  Paoami  to  Amalfi.  From  Pagani  a  bridle-path  ascenda  the  W. 
•lope  of  the  MoHt§  di  CMunto.  Shortly  before  Torre  di  Chiunto  (2350  ft.), 
an  ancient  fortreM  erected  bv  Baimondo  Orslni,  the  road  forks.  To  Cbe 
left  a  new  road  leadt  through  the  Vol  nramonti  ^between  the  moantains", 
via  FlffUM  and  Falemo  to  Maiitri  (p.  167)}  6-6  hrs.  in  all. 

22V2  ^*  Soeera  de'  Pagani j  a  town  of  some  importance  with 
large  new  mannfactories,  near  the  ancient  Nuoeria  Alfatema,  where 
Hugo  de*  Pagani ,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  the 
painter  Francesco  Solimena  were  bom,  and  where  Paulus  Jovius, 
the  historian,  was  bishop.  To  the  left  of  the  line,  above  the  exten- 
sive Capuchin  monastery,  rise  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castello  in 
Pareo,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Helena ,  widow  of  King  Manfred, 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent, 
the  castle  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  house  of 
Aqjou.  Fine  view  from  the  summit.  MaUr  Domini^  a  pilgrimage- 
resort  near  Nocera,  is  the  scene  of  an  important  festival  on  15th 
Augnst.  —  Nocera  is  connected  with  Codola  fp.  173)  by  a  branch- 
railway  (3  M.,  in  about  V4  bi^*;  ^^xes  60,  40,  30  c). 

On  the  right,  shortly  before  the  train  reaches  the  small  village 
of  (25  M.)  Nocera  Superiorej  we  observe  the  ancient  baptismal  church 
of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  similar  to  S.  Stefano  in  Rome.  The  basin  in 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  eight  granite  columns,  enclosed  by 
a  circular  passage  with  sixteen  pairs  of  handsome  columns  of  pavo- 
nazzetto  with  rich  capitals,  all  antique.  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  of  the  14th  century. 

Beyond  8.  CUmente  the  line  ascends  considerably. 

28  M.  OftTft  del  Tirreni.  —  Hotels.  *HdTBL  db  Londbbs,  often 
crowded  in  summer,  B.  3-6,  L.  */4,  A.  1,  B.  i'/t,  d^j.  8,  D.  6,  pens.  (L.  extra) 
in  spring  and  autumn  10-12,  in  summer  6-8,  omn.  i  fr.  \  ^HdT.  Vittobia, 
B.,  L.,  i  A.  SVsf  B.  1,  ddj.  3.  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8.  omn.  Vt  ^^-j 
*HdTBL  i>B  OBNftYB,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2,  d^j.  2Vt,  D.  3V3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
6  fr.;  *Pbh8ion  Suissb,  6-6  fr.  per  day;  Pbvsior  Adinolvi,  6  fir.  —  Good 
furnished  lodgings. 

Garriaffes,  at  Vine.  Patcanello'^i ^  etc.  With  one  horse:  drive  in  the 
town  00,  first  hr.  90,  each  hr.  additional  66  c.  (after  10  p.m.,  90  c,  1  fr. 
40, 80  c.);  with  two  horses  1  fr.,  1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  30  c.  (after  10  p.m.  1  fr.  80, 
2  fir.  80,  1  fr.  80  c).  — •  To  Corpo  di  Cawa^  with  one  horse  2,  there  and 
back  3  fr.s  two  horses,  3  and  5  fr. }  three  horses,  6  and  6  fr. ;  these  fares 
include  halt  of  1  hr.  \  for  longer  halt,  one-horse  carr.  Vt)  two-horse  1  fr. 
per  hr.  —  Domkbt  to  Corno  <K  Oona  lV»-2  fr.,  there  and  back  2-3  fr. 

CoMa  dei  Tirreni  (9o0  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  situated  among 
green  hills  dotted  with  villages,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners 
in  spring  and  autumn  and  of  the  Neapolitans  in  summer,  and  a 
good  centre  for  excursions  to  Amalfl,  Paestum,  Pompeii,  etc.  The 
town  (21,000  inhab.,  Including  the  suburbs)  mainly  consists  of  a. 
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street  i/s  ^-  long,  with  arcades,  leading  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza, 
where  a  church  and  a  large  fountain  are  situated.  Adjoining  is  the 
Villa  Htbblica  (public  garden),  where  a  hand  plays  on  summer  eyen- 
ings.  —  The  best  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  is  obtained  from 
the  Monte  CasteUo  to  the  S.  W.  (there  and  back  1  hr.).  La  Voile  is 
a  little  farther  on  (3/4  hr.) ;  we  ascend  through  the  village  and  then 
follow  a  footpath  to  the  E.  to  a  projecting  spur,  whence  Salerno  and 
its  bay  are  visible.  —  The  slender  round  towers  on  the  hills  about 
Cava  are  erected  for  the  capture  of  wild  pigeons,  which  fly  over  the 
valley  in  huge  flocks  in  October.  As  the  flocks  pass  the  towers, 
small  white  stones  are  thrown  out,  which  the  pigeons  mistake  for 
food ;  as  they  stoop  to  follow  the  supposed  grains,  they  are  caught 
by  nets. 

The  attractive  *Excue«ion  to  Corpo  di  Cava,  3/4-i  hr.  to  the 
S.W. ,  takes  ^2  ^^Y  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage.  Leaving  the 
Piazza,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  round  the  public  garden,  and  take 
the  road  diverging  behind  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Passing,  to 
the  right,  a  little  church,  we  ascend  between  walls,  past  the  red^ 
painted  tobacco  manufactory ,  to  (^/4  hr.)  the  church  and  houses 
of  8.  Areangelo,  Here  we  again  quit  the  road,  which  goes  to  the 
right  to  Passiano,  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left.  It  descends, 
crosses  a  ravine  by  a  bridge,  and  again  gradually  ascends  to  the 
right,  skirting  a  wood.  At  the  top  a  view  is  obtained  of  Cava  dei 
Tirreni  and  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno.  We  follow  the  edge  of  the  wood 
(on  the  right)  and  in  20-25  min.  arrive  at  the  church  of  Pietra  Santa^ 
so  called  from  a  rock  in  front  of  the  high->altar,  on  which  Pope  Ur- 
ban II.  dismounted  in  1095,  when  he  consecrated  the  convent  of 
La  Cava;  the  church  itself  dates  from  the  17th  century.  Farther 
on  our  path  is  joined  by  another  on  the  left.  The  road  then  divides, 
leading  to  the  right  to  the  village,  and  to  the  left  across  the  viaduct 
to  (5  min.)  the  monastery. 

The  village  of  Corpo  di  Cava  (^Albergo  ScapokttUUaj  with  gar- 
den, pens.  6-6  fr. ;  Albergo  Adinolfiy  both  rustic)  stands  on  the  rock 
against  which  the  monastery  is  built,  above  a  beautiful  narrow 
valley  with  several  mills.  The  air  is  pure  and  the  situation  beauti- 
ful, so  that  visitors  often  make  a  prolonged  stay  here. 

The  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  *La  Trinity  della  Cava  was 
founded  in  1025 ,  in  the  time  of  Guaimar  III.  of  Salerno ,  by  St. 
Alferius,  a  member  of  a  noble  Lombard  family,  and  stands. above 
the  cavern  which  the  saint  had  previously  occupied.  It  is  now 
national  property  and  is  maintained  like  Monte  Cassino,  the  abbot 
being  keeper  of  the  Archives.  It  contains  a  lyoeum  and  boarding- 
school,  patronised  by  the  upper  classes.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  fh>m  the  18th  cent.,  stand  partly  on  the  old  foundations. 

Visitors  are  admitted  daily,  9-3,  except  on  high  festivals  (p.  xxi).  -^ 
The  Church  (with  two  marble  urns  and  the  tomb  of  Queen  SibUla  at  the 
entrance)  contains  three  large  sarcophagi  of  coloured  marble  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  first  three  abbots  (ohapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar)  and 
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a  reliquary  with  the  peetoral  cross  of  Urban  II.  (gee  p.  100).  The  pulpit 
with  its  mosaics  (12th  cent.)  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  organ  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Italy.  —  The  Archive*  of  the  monastery  (shown  in  the  fore- 
noon only)  are  of  great  valaC)  and  contain  a  number  of  important  docu- 
ments on  parehment  in  uninterrupted  succession ;  the  catalogue  comprises 
8  Tols.  Among  the  valuable  USS.  are  the  (3odex  Legum  Langobardown 
of  100&,  a  prayer-book  with  miniatures  of  the  school  of  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  the  Latin  Biblia  Yulgata  of  the  7th  cent.,  etc.  The  small  Pina- 
eoUea^  or  picture-gimery,  contains  two  fine  altar-pieces  of  the  early  Um- 
brlan  school  (Besurrectton  and  Adoration  of  the  nagi),  revealing  the  in- 
fluence of  Uaphael.  —  Finally  we  are  shown  the  rooms  of  the  old  convent, 
with  a  Mangular  archway  and  a  carious  crypt,  containing  ancient  mural 
paintings,  the  skulls  of  numerous  Lombard  and  Korman  prineea  who  were 
bozied  in  the  abbey,  and  the  cave  of  St.  Alferius. 

We  may  letom  by  the  Boncct,  a  grotto  with  a  small  waterfall. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  Konte 
Liberatore  (1616  ft.),  to  the  S.E.  of  Cava  dei  Tlrreni,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  *View.  A  road  leads  to  a  nonp  of  houses  (cafd)  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  (carr.  to  this  point  and  back  6  fr,\  bargaining  necessary),  whence 
we  ascend,  passing  a  venerable  evergreen  oak,  to  the  summit,  the  last  part 
of  the  way  in  zigzag. 

Tlie  train  now  traverses  a  beautiful  district,  and  soon  affords  a 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno ;  In  10  mln.  it  reaches  — 

3OY2  M.  Vietri  (Loc.  Bosa ,  plain) ,  charmingly  situated ,  with 
several  villas.  Pop.  9000.  Above  the  town  a  promenade,  com- 
manding beantiful  views,  has  lately  been  constructed. 

Passengers  may  alight  here  and  take  a  carriage  (drive  of  */2  hr.)  down 
to  Salerno  (3  fir. ,  single  seat  Vs  f'*)-  1'he  road  descends,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  aftords  a  pleasant  walk.  High  above,  along  the  rocks 
of  Monte  Liberatore  to  the  left,  runs  the  railway.  Carriage  to  Amalfl 
(p.  167)  less  expensive  here  than  at  Salerno  (a  drive  of  2-2Vs  hrs.  •,  with 
one  horse  3-4,  with  two  6-6,  with  three  9-10  fr.,  and  fee  of  1  fir.;  one-horse 
carr.  to  Amalfl  and  thence  to  Salerno  6  fr.  and  fee  of  1  fr.):  diligence  from 
Vietri  to  Amalfl  twice  daily  (forenoon  and  evening,  returning  early  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon). 

The  railway,  supported  by  galleries,  and  passing  through  four 
tunnels,  the  last  tinder  the  castle-hill,  descends  rapidly. 

34  M.  Salerno.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  a  considerable  way  from  the  principal  hotels.  Omnibus  from  the 
theatre  to  the  station,  meeting  all  trains,  10  c. 

Hotel*.  '^HoTSL  d'Anolbtbbbb,  Corso  Garibaldi  34,  with  view  of  the 
bay,  B,.,  L.,  «  A.  3»^,  B.  IV*,  d^j.  3,  D.  6  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10  fr.  j 
ViTTOBiA ,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town ,  some  distance  from  the  station, 
similar  prices.  —  Albebgo  Ybsuvio  ,  Gorso  Garibaldi,  with  restaurant, 
B.  3,  pens.  6-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

Trattorie.  *CentraU^  Corso  Garibaldi  96,  frequented  by  officers; 
Coniinentale^  Corso  Garibaldi  11  \  Roma,  Corso  Garibaldi  8,  unpretending 
and  moderate,  good  red  wine.  —  Oafis.  Several  on  the  Gorso  Garibaldi ; 
among  others,  Caffi  di  JSakmOy  Gorso  Garibaldi  70. 

Sea  Baths  near  the  Marina,  similar  to  those  at  Kaples  (p.  24). 

Oarriages.  From  the  railway  to  the  town  with  one  horse  50  c,  with 
two  horses  1  fr. ;  at  night  70  c.  or  IV2  fr.  \  one  hour  1  or  2  fr.,  at  night 
IV2  or  2Vs  fi^'  —  For  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  a  previous  agreement 
should  always  be  made.  To  Amalfl  with  one  horse  6-8,  with  two  horses 
8-10  fr.  —  Single  travellers  may  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  swift  but 
uncomfortable  corricoli  (two-wheeled,  rustic  vehicles;  the  driver  stands 
behind  the  passenger) ,  but  a  stipulation  should  be  made  that  no  second 
passenger  be  taken  up  by  the  way;  to  Amalfl  (tutto  compreso),  according; 
to  circumstances  2Va-4  fr. 
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Bowinr  or  SaiUng  Boftt  (according  to  bargain)  1-1  Vs  fr.  per  hour;  to 
AmalA  8-10  fr.,  according  to  the  number  of  rowen. 

XngUah  Yioe-Oonanl,  Bigmor  Pio  ConHglio.  —-  Uoyd'a  Agents,  GiacheUi 
Brothen.  —  Phyaieian,  Dr,  de  Creiceneo. 

Popular  Festival  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Matthew,  20th-2l8t  Sept., 
with  fireworks  and  illnmination,  which  are  best  seen  from  a  boat  (4-6  fr.). 

Salerno  J  the  ancient  Salemumj  delightfully  situated  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  bay,  and  hounded  on  the  E.  by  fertile  plains,  is 
the  seat  of  the  local  government  and  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
chief  residence  of  the  numerous  local  aristocracy.  Pop.  20,000. 
The  old  town,  rising  on  the  slope  of  the  so>oalled  Apennine ,  with 
narrow  and  irregular  streets,  recalls  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when 
the  Lombards  occupied  it,  the  11th  cent.,  when  it  belonged  to  the 
Normans,  and  lastly  the  period  when  the  houses  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  Anjou  were  masters  of  the  place,  and  when  Salerno  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  medical  school  in  Europe. 

The  quay,  1^2  ^*  ^^  length,  called  the  Corso  Oaribaldiy  affords 
a  beautiful  walk.  Here  is  a  large  Theatre,  with  some  flower-beds 
and  clusters  of  trees  adjacent.  At  the  W.  end  is  the  Harbour, 
recently  protected  against  the  encroaching  sand  by  a  large  but 
deserted  Molo.  To  the  E.  of  the  theatre  is  the  post-offlce  and  the 
monument  of  Carlo  Pisacano^  Duke  of  S.  Giovanni,  'precursore  di 
Garibaldi",  a  Genoese,  who  participated  in  the  attempts  to  revolu- 
tionise Italy  in  1857,  landed  in  Calabria,  and  perished  while  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  The  large  building  with  the  commemorative 
tablets,  about  5  min.  farther  on ,  is  the  Prefettura,  past  which  a 
narrow  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

*GATTBnBALB  S.  Matteo,  erected  in  1084  by  Rohert  Guiscard. 
The  restoration  of  1768  has  deprived  the  edifice  of  much  of  its 
simple  grandeur,  but  it  still  merits  a  visit.  The  steps  ascend  to  an 
atrium,  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  antique  columns  from  Psstum. 
In  the  centre  formerly  stood  a  granite  basin  which  is  now  in  the 
Villa  Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  32).  Along  the  waUs  are  ranged  four- 
teen ancient  Sarcophagi ,  which  were  used  by  the  Normans  and 
their  successors  as  Christian  burying -places.  The  bronze  doors 
adorned  in  niello,  executed  at  Constantinople,  were  given  by  Lan- 
dolfo  Butromile  in  1099. 

Intbbiob.  Above  the  door  is  a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew,  ef  the  Kor- 
man  period.  The  Nave  contains  two  ambones  or  reading-desks,  and  an  archi- 
episcopal  throne,  richly  decorated  with  mosaic  by  €fiovanni  of  Procida,  the 
foe  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  In  the  X.  aisle  is  the  *Tomb  of  Margaret  of  Anjou 
(d.  1412),  wife  of  Charles  of  Duraszo  and  mother  of  Ladislaus  and  Johanna  ll., 
by  Batnboccio  da  P(pemo^  with  the  painting  almost  intact.  Opposite  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  IFie.  Piscieetti  (d.  1471).  The  Cappella  del  Sacramento,  at  the 
end  of  this  aisle,  contains  a  Pietk  by  Andrea  da  Salemo,  the  composition 
of  which  is  open  to  criticism.  —  On  a  large  table  in  the  Sacristy  (in  the 
K.  transept) :  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  numerous  carv- 
ed ivory  tablets,  perhaps  of  early-Christian  workmanship.  —  The  CfuHr  con- 
tains a  pavement  and  balustrade  of  Norman  mosaic  and  two  columns  of 
verde  antico.  —  In  the  South  Aisle,  at  the  end,  is  the  tomb  of  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  died  here  on  25th  May,  1085,  after  he  had 
been  banished  from  Rome  by  Henry  IV.    The  monument  was  restored  in  1578 
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by  Archbishop  Colonna;  the  statue  and  the  frescoes  are  modem,  and  the 
mosaic  in  the  dome  has  been  restored.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Areh- 
Uahop  Caraffa  (d.  1668),  adorned  with  a  relief  from  Peestum :  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine. Farther  on  in  the  same  aisle  are  tombs  of  a  bishop  and  a  knight, 
antique  sarcophagi  with  Bacchanalian  representations.  —  Here,  beside  an 
ancient  relief  representing  a  ship  discharging  its  cargo,  steps  descend  to 
the  richly  decorated  Orypt^  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remans  of  the 
Evangelist  St.  Matthew,  brought  from  the  East  in  090  (statue).  In  front  of 
a  side-altar  is  the  stump  of  a  column,  on  which  three  saints  are  said  to 
have  been  beheaded. 

In  8.  Lorenzo  ate  some  frescoes  (damaged),  ascribed  to  Andrea 
(/SabbaUni)  of  8(Uemo,  the  most  eminent  Renaissance  painter  in 
S.  Italy.  Authentic  works  by  this  master,  whose  style  reflects  the 
influence  of  Raphael,  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  8,  Giorgio 
(Madonna  with  saints  and  donors,  dated  1523 ;  2nd  altar  on  the 
right)  and  8,  Agostmo  (Madonna  with  two  saints,  2nd  altar  to  the 
left;  the  SS.  Augustine  and  Paul  at  the  sides  of  the  high-altar  are 
school-pieces).  Both  these  churches  are  situated  between  the  Pre- 
fettura  and  the  cathedral. 

On  the  hill  (900  ft.)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  the 

Lombard  princes,  which  was  taken  by  Robert  Gniscard  after  a  siege 

of  eight  months.  The  yiew  repays  the  ascent.  Passing  the  cathedral, 

we  take  the  'Salita  del  Oastello*  and  turn  to  the  right  a  little  above 

the  GarceTi  (prison) ;  farther  up,  the  path  becomes  steep ;  at  the  top, 

3/4  hr.,  is  a  cottage  (fee  of  a  few  soldi.) 

A  pleasant  drive  (2  hrs.,  carr.  4-5  fr.;  railway  in  progress)  may  be 
taken  from  Salerno  through  the  Imo  Valley  to  8.  Severino  (p.  173),  with 
which  a  visit  to  Honte  vei^ne  (p.  173)  may  be  combined.  On  the  way 
we  pass  iValftf,  a  large  Swiss  colony,  with  extensive  manufactories,  and 
Baroniti^  Uie  scene  of  Fra  Diavolo^s  capture. 

The  train  as  it  proceeds  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  bay  and 
Capri  to  the  right,  and  of  the  mountains  to  the  left.  — -  39  M.  Ponte- 
eagnano ;  44  M.  MonUeorvino, 

Aby^  ^'  Battlpaglia,  junction  of  the  railway  to  Paestum  and 
Pisclotta,  see  p.  164. 


PsBBtuni. 


The  expedition  to  Peestum  is  most  conveniently  made  from  Cava  dei 
Tirreni  (p.  159;  special  carriages  from  Cava  to  Psestum  by  the  express* 
trains  during  the  season)  or  Salamo,  where  the  night  before  should  be  spent. 
It  may  also  be  accomplished  from  Napks  in  a  single  day,  but  the  long  and 
fatiguing  railway- journey  is  a  drawback  In  this  case.  In  the  interval 
between  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Naples  (about  noon)  and  the  depart- 
ure of  the  next  train  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  solemn  stillness  which 
usually  hangs  over  the  temples  is  rudely  disturbed  by  numerous  tourists. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  the  ruins  under  more  favourable  conditions,  to 
examine  details,  and  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town-wall,  must 
either  arrive  by  an  earlier  train  or  depart  by  a  later  one,  it  being  ad- 
visable in  the  latter  case  to  secure  night-quarters  at  Cava  or  Salerno  be- 
forerand.  —  Admission  to  the  temples  on  week-days  1  fr.,  Sun.  free 
(ticket-office  near  the  temple  of  Neptune).  During  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  from  February  till  May,  there  is  a  fair  buffet  at  the  station  (d^j. 
with  wine,  2  fr.). 

II* 
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Hallway  Fares.  From  Napki  to  Paestum,  expreaso  fares  11  fr.  66, 
8  fr.  16.  6  fr.  30  c.,  ordinary  fares  10  fr.  70,  7  fr.  SO,  4  fr.  86  c.«  return-tickets 
16  fr.  6,  11  fr.  90,  7  fr.  30  c.  (on  holidays,  12  fr.  6,  8  fr.  66,  6  fr.  6  c). 
From  Cava  dei  Tirrewi  to  Pestum,  express  6  fr.  6.  4  fr.  26,  2  fr.  75  c, 
ordinary  6  fr.  60,  8  fr.  90,  2  fr.  65  c,  return-ticket.  8  fr.  66.  6  fr.  10,  3  fr. 
80  c.  —  From  Salerno  to  Psestum,  express  4  fr.  80.  3  fr.  46,  2  fr.  20  c, 
ordinary  4  fr.  66.  8  fr.  20,  1  fr.  10  c^  return-ticket  from  Salerno  to  Batti- 

Sa^lia,  6  fr.  86,  4  fr.  80,  1  fr.  66  c  BeturB-tickets  are  not  issued  between 
alerno  and  Psestum,  but  may  be  obtained  to  Ogliastro  (p.  219),  the  next 
station  after  Peestum  (fare  8  fr.,  5  fr.  60  c);  travellers  have  also  time  to 
secure  one  from  Battipaglia  to  Psestum  (3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  66  c). 

Battipctglia  (see  p.  163)  is  readied  by  railway  from  Gaya  deiTlrreni 
in  1-1 V2  ^^'1  f'om  Salerno  In  V2~^/4  ^'m  ^^™  Naples  in  23/4-33/4  hrs. 
—  The  Railway  pbom  Battipaolia  to  P^bstux  (13  M.,  in  3/4-I  hr.) 
traverses  marshy  plains,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  other  cattle.  Agricultnre,  however,  has  been  making  some  pro- 
gress here  of  late  years,  and  the  malaria  is  diminishing  in  conse- 
quence. —  Beyond  (31/2  M.)  8.  Nicola  Varco  the  line  crosses  the 
impetuous  river  8ele,  the  ancient  Silanu.  Before  the  railway  was 
built,  this  used  to  be  considered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road, 
especially  in  1860-70,  when  the  neighbourhood  was  haunted  by  the 
daring  brigand  Manzi.  —  872^-  AlbaneUaf  11  M.  Capaceio.  — 
Shortly  before  reaching  (13  M.)  Paestum  (Ital.  Futo),  we  catch  sight 
of  the  corner  of  the  old  town-wall  and  of  the  temples  behind. 

Continuation  of  the  railway  from  Passtum,  yi&  Paola  and  Pizzo^ 
to  RegffiOj  see  p.  220. 

PsBitum,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  Greeks  from  Sybaris 
about  the  year  B.C.  600,  and  its  ancient  name  of  Poaeidonia  (city  of 
Neptune)  sufficiently  indicates  its  Greek  origin.  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  Lucanians,  who  oppressed  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  at  that  period  the  citizens  used  to  celebrate  a  festival  an- 
nually in  memory  of  their  Greek  origin  and  their  former  prosperity. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus ,  Poseldonla  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  in  B.C.  273  founded  the  colony  of  Paeatum  here.  In 
the  war  against  Hannibal  the  town  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  At 
a  later  period  it  gradually  fell  to  decay,  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  it  was  notorious  for  Its  malarious  air.  Christianity  took  root 
here  at  an  early  period.  When  the  Saracens  devastated  Psstum  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  inhabitants  fled  with  their  bishop  to  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  there  founded  Capaceio  Vecchio.  In  the  11th 
cent,  the  deserted  town  was  despoiled  by  Robert  Guiscard  of  its 
monuments  and  sculptures,  and  remained  in  this  desolate  condition 
for  many  centuries,  till  in  modern  times  attention  was  again 
directed  to  the  antiquities  still  remaining.  Those  who  appreciate 
the  simple  majesty  of  Greek  architecture  should  endeavour,  if 
possible,  before  quitting  Naples,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  temples  at 
Piestum,  which  are,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  at  Athens, 
the  finest  existing  monuments  of  the  kind. 

The  railway  -  station  is  situated  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the 
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ancient  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  fragments  of  ancient  paving.  We  enter  the  town,  which  was 
surrounded  by  massiye  walls,  through  the  Porta  delta  Sirena^  so 
called  from  the  small  and  scarcely  recognizable  relief  of  a  siren  on 
the  outer  keystone  of  the  archway.  On  the  inner  keystone  is  a  re- 
lief of  a  dolphin.  Proceeding  thence  along  the  wall  enclosing  the 
Villa  Salati  we  reach  the  highroad  in  8  min. ,  which  traverses  the  an- 
cient town  from  N.  to  S.  Here  suddenly  opens  the  view  of  the  ruins : 
to  the  left  are  the  temple  of  Neptune  and  the  so-called  Basilica, 
and  to  the  right  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  keeper  awaits  the  yisitors 
at  the  temple  of  Neptune  (adm.,  see  p.  163). 

The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three  temples  is  the  so- 
called  **Temple  of  Heptnne,  190  ft.  in  length,  and  84  ft.  in  width. 
At  each  end  are  six  massive,  fluted  Doric  columns,  on  each  side 
twelve ,  in  all  thirty-six  well-preserved  columns  2iB  ft.  high  and 
71/2  ft.  in  diameter.  In  the  interior  of  the  Oella  are  two  series  of 
seven  columns  each  (about  6  ft.  in  diameter),  with  a  second  row 
of  smaller  columns  above,  which  supported  the  roof.  On  the  S.  side  5, 
and  on  the  N.  side  3  of  these  small  columns  are  still  standing.  The 
stone  is  a  kind  of  travertine,  to  which  age  has  imparted  a  mellow  tone. 
It  contains  fossil  reeds  and  aquatic  plants.  The  whole  was  once  covered 
with  stucco,  in  order  to  conceal  the  imperfections  of  the  stone.  The 
proportions  of  the  symmetrically  tapering  columns,  whether  viewed 
from  the  vicinity  or  from  a  distance,  are  perfect.  This  temple,  as 
its  whole  character  betokens ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  Greek  art  (end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.). 
Photographs  and  models  of  it  are  frequently  seen  (comp.  Introd., 
p.  xxvii).  A  stone  basis  in  front  of  the  E.  facade  probably  belonged 
to  a  large  saoriflcial  altar. 

A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  second  temple,  the  so-called  *Bafli- 
lioa  (a  misnomer),  at  one  time  considered  to  be  of  more  recent  origin 
than  the  temple  of  Neptune,  but  now  regarded  as  older.  To  the 
dispassionate  visitor,  especially  when  viewing  the  buildings  from  a 
little  distance,  it  will  seem  almost  impossible  that  this  larger  though 
infinitely  less  effective  edifice  could  ever  have  been  erected  in  face 
of  the  impressive  temple  of  Neptune ,  though  the  reverse  order 
is  probable  enough.  The  basilica  is  180  ft.  in  length,  and  80  ft. 
in  width ;  its  fifty  columns  are  each  6^2  ^^*  in  diameter ,  but  their 
proportions  and  colouring  are  less  imposing  than  those  of  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  though  their  detail  (at  the  neck)  is  more  elaborate.  At 
each  end  are  nine  columns,  and  on  each  side  sixteen,  all  of  travertine 
stone.  The  shafts  taper  unusually  rapidly  towards  the  top;  the 
capitals  are  of  an  archaic  bulging  form.  A  series  of  columns  in  the 
centre  divided  the  temple  into  two  halves,  so  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  two  gods. 

In  front  of  these  temples  probably  extended  the  Forum  of  the  an- 
cient town,  basements  for  altars  or  statues  being  still  distinguishable. 
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Farther  to  the  N.  stands  the  small  *Temple  of  Coreti  or  of  Vesta 
according  to  others,  with  six  columns  at  each  end  and  eleven  on 
each  side.  Length  105,  width  46  ft. ;  columns  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
tapering  upwards  in  straight  lines.  This  temple  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  others  in  point  of  date,  and  is  another  fine  example  of 
the  simple  and  majestic  Greek  style. 

The  temples  are  overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  ferns  and 
acanthus,  enlivened  by  crickets,  lizards,  and  a  few  snakes. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Geres  and  that  of  Neptune  a  few  frag- 
ments  of  Roman  building  have  been  discovered,  a  ThetUre  and 
Amphiiheatrey  it  is  believed.  The  latter  is  intersected  by  the  road. 
A  Roman  Temple  was  also  discovered  here  in  1830.  Concealed 
among  the  underwood  near  it  are  two  metops,  adorned  with  high- 
reliefs.  These  remains,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
ruins  above  mentioned.  —  Of  the  'rose-gardens'  of  Psstum,  so 
much  extolled  by  Roman  poets,  no  traces  now  exist. 

Outside  the  N.  gate,  the  so-called  Porta  Awrea^  was  a  Street  of 
Toniba.  Several  of  those  which  have  been  opened  contained  Greek 
weapons  and  the  fine  mural  paintings  mentioned  at  p.  68. 

A  walk  on  the  beach  (25  minutes)  is  attractive ;  either  by  the 
road  leading  from  the  station  or  outside  the  Porta  Aurea.  On  the  re- 
turn the  visitor  should  diverge  to  the  right  and  follow  the  ancient 
*TowN- WALLS,  about  3  M.  in  circumference,  formed  of  blocks  of 
travertine  and  preserved  almost  entire.  The  finest  general  *Yibw 
of  the  temples  is  obtained  from  the  terrace  of  the  tower  to  the  £.  of 
the  Porta  deUa  Oiuitisiaj  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town-waU. 


Amalfi. 

Comp,  Mapy  p.  162. 

Fkom  Salkbko  to  Amalfi,  about  12V3  H.,  carriage  by  the  highroad 
in  2i/s-3  hrs.  Fbom  Yietbi  ,  about  9Vs  or  10  H.,  carriage  in  2-2Vs  hrs. 
—  Fbom  Sobbbhto  (p.  171),  about  15  M.  by  the  new  road  approaching 
completion,  carriage  in  about  4  hrs.  —  Both  roads  are  recommended  aiso 
to  walkers. 

Between  Naples  and  Amalfl  service  is  maintained  from  Oct.  to  March 
by  the  steamer  of  the  Navigcudone  OeneraU  Jtaliana  plying  once  a  week 
from  Naples  to  Messina  (leaving  the  Immacolatella  at  Naples  on  Thurs.  at 
6  p.m.,  reaching  AmalA  at  9  p.m. ;  leaving  Amalfl  on  tiie  return-voyage 
on  Wed.  at  6  a.m.,  and  reaching  Naples  at  10  a.m.).  For  the  British  yacht 
Yoronha^  see  p.  23. 

The  **HiOHBOAi>  FBOM  Salbbno  to  Amalfi,  completed  in 
1852,  is  nearly  the  whole  way  hewn  in  the  cliffs  of  the  coast,  and 
frequently  supported  by  galleries  and  vast  viadacts  100-500  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  slopes  are  generally  somewhat  bare,  but 
are  in  many  places  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  lemons,  and  fruit-trees.  The  massive  square  watch-towers, 
erected  under  Oharles  Y.  as  a  protection  against  pirates,  are  now 
partly  converted  into  dwellings. 

From  Salerno  the  road  ascends,  and  near  Vietri  (p.  161)  crosses 
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the  valley  by  a  stone  bridge.  To  the  left  in  the  sea  rise  two 
oonioal  roeks,  /  Due  FrateUi.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Raito. 
The  next  place  (4^2  M.)  is  the  picturesquely  situated  fishing-village 
of  CetarGj  extending  along  the  bottom  of  &  narrow  ravine  \  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  invasions  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  was  the  first  place  where  they  settled.  The  road  now 
ascends  to  the  Capo  TumolOy  whence  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
coast  on  both  sides  is  enjoyed,  and  descends  thence  by  the  Capo 
d^OrsOj  where  the  fleet  of  Charles  Y.  was  defeated  by  Filipplno 
Doria.  On  the  right  opens  the  valley  of  S.  Maria,  in  which  a  foot- 
path ascends  to  the  ruined  monastery  of  Camaldoli  delV  Awocaiaf 
founded  in  1486.     We  soon  reach  (8  M.)  the  small  town  of  — 

Xaiori,  with  terraced  lemon-plantations  and  the  ancient  church 
of  8.  Maria  a  Mare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Tramonti^  which  is 
ascended  by  a  carriage-road  to  Chiunzi  (p.  158}  splendid  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples).  On  the  right  in  this  valley  lies  the  ancient 
rained  castle  of  8.  Nieola ,  of  which  the  Piccolomini  were  the  last 
proprietors.  On  the  coast  near  Maiori  is  the  interesting  grotto  of 
Pandonaj  resembling  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  In  a  picturesque 
sheltered  situation  above  the  highroad ,  halfway  to  Minori,  is  the 
former  Hdtel  Torre  (now  closed). 

Kinoriy  a  clean  little  place,  with  lemon-gardens,  most  beau- 
tifully situated,  once  the  arsenal  of  Amalfl,  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sometimes  turbulent  Reginolo.  —  The  road  to  RaveUo  mentioned 
at  p.  169,  diverges  to  the  right  near  Atranl. 

Atrani  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  ravine,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  houses  rise  picturesquely.  The  church  of  8.  Salvatore  di 
Biretto,  on  the  Marina,  contains  handsome  bronze  doors ,  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship  of  the  11th  cent.,  monuments  of  the  Doges  of 
Amalfi,  and  others  of  the  Saracenic  period.  Midnight  mass  is  per- 
formed here  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  town  and  hills  are  illumin- 
ated. Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  Pontonej  halfway  to  which  is 
a  house  in  which  Masauiello  is  said  to  have  been  born  (but  comp. 
p.  39). 

A  lofty  rocky  eminence,  bearing  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
CasUlio  Pontone,  separates  Atrani  from  (2^4  M.)  Amalfi, 

Amalfi.  —  Hotels  (frequently  crowded  in  the  season  ^  rooms  should 
be  secured  in  advance).  *Gb.  Ai.BaBao  Cappdogini-Comvbmto  ,  in  the  old 
Capncbin  monastery  (p.  169)  above  the  town,  with  fine  view,  frequented 
bv  English  and  Americans,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  5Vs,  B.  1V2,  d^J.  3,  D.  o,  pens. 
12  fr.  (tor  a  stay  of  a  week  or  more;  L.  extra);  *Gapfuooini  alla  Mabina 
(same  proprietors),  at  the  harbour,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  6.  B.  IVz,  d^j.  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  8  fr.  (L.  extra).  —  "^Albbbgo  sblla  Luna,  lormerlv  a  monastery, 
with  picturesque  cloisters ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town ,  V*  ^'  from  the 
harbour,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2,  B.  IV4,  d^J.  2Vai  !>•  4,  pens.  8-9  fr.  (all  ind. 
wine).  —  *Alb.  d'*Italia,  near  the  harbour,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  IVs  fr*t  pens.  6-7  fr., 
wine  included.  —  Saccabdi,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  unpretending. 

Beats  IV2-2  fi*'  per  hour  (an  expedition  to  the  Orotta  Pandona  near 
Maiori  takes  about  Q^Jt  hrs.  there  and  back;  the  Grotta  di  S.  Andrea 
lies  only  10-16  min.   from  Amalfl);  to  Praiano  with  4  rowers,   IVs  hr.. 
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8-10  fr.  are  demanded,  but  a  bareain  may  be  made  for  leas ;  to  Capri  in 
abont  6  brs.,  witb  4-6  rowers  20-30  fr.;  to  Salerno  with  2  rowers  6-8  fr. 

Ganiagea  may  be  obtained  from  a  hirer  residing  immediately  beyond 
the  Piazza  on  the  way  to  the  mill-valley  (p.  169);  carr.  and  pair  to  Ba- 
vello,  5-6  fr..  fee  extra;  to  the  Punta  Campana  near  Praiano  (p.  171),  two- 
horse  carr.  6,  one-horse  3  fr.  —  Dohkkt,  l-lVi  fr.  per  hr.  —  Guide  un- 
necessary. —  The  beggars,  especially  the  children,  are  more  importunate 
at  Amalfi  than  at  any  other  spot  near  IT^aples. 

English  Chuscu  Sbbyiob)  Chaplain,  B9v.  A.  W.  Humphregs^  M.  A. 

Amalfi,  a  small  bnt  Uyely  town  with  7000  inhab.,  whose  chief 
occupations  are  the  manufactuie  of  paper,  soap,  and  maccaronl,  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine,  surrounded  by  Imposing 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  most  picturesque  forms.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  prosperous  seaport,  rivalling  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  and  numbered  50,000  inhabitants. 

Amalfi  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  6th cent.,  when  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Eastern  emperors:  it  afterwards  became  an  independent 
state,  under  the  j>re8idency  of  a  'doge\  The  town  was  continually  at 
variance  with  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Salerno,  and  even  defied  the 
Norman  sovereigns  of  Naples,  till  King  Roger  reduced  the  place  in  1131. 
United  with  the  royal  forces,  Amalfi  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Plsaju; 
and  it  was  during  this  struggle  that  the  celebrated  HS.  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  now  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pisu&s.  The  place  then  became  subject 
to  the  kings  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  In  the  12th  cent,  tiie 
sea  began  gradually  to  undermine  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  a  ter- 
rible inundation  in  1343  proved  still  more  ^sastrous.  After  that  period 
Amalfi  steadily  declined.  The  town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to 
Flavio  OioJOy  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  compass  here  in  1302. 
The  Tavole  Amalfitane  were  recognised  for  centuries  as  the  maritime  law 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  Marina  a  short  street  leads  past  the  Albergo  del 
Gappucclnl  to  the  small  Piazza,  on  the  right  side  of  which  rises 
the  cathedral,  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  60  steps. 

The  *Oattedkalb  S.  Andbea  is  still,  in  spite  of  modern  alter- 
ations, an  interesting  structure  of  the  11th  cent.,  in  the  Lombard 
Norman  style.  The  portal,  built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  stone ,  was  re-erected  in  1866.  The  facade  has  also  been 
recently  restored.    The  campanile,  adorned  with  columns  from  P»s- 

tum,  dates  from  1276. 

The  Bronze  Doors,  executed  by  Byzantine  masters  in  the  11th  cent., 
bear  two  inscriptions  in  silver  letters,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  ^Hoc 
opus  fieri  jussit  pro  redemptione  animae  suee  Pantaleo  filius  Mauri  de 
Pantaleone  de  Mauro  de  Maurone  Comite\ 

The  *Intbkiob  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  series  of 
chapels  on  each  side.  Behind  the  chapels  on  the  N.  side  is  a  third  aisle, 
reaUy  a  small  independent  church,  connected  with  the  N.  aisle  by  several 
entrances.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  vase  of  porphyry, 
formerly  used  as  a  font.  Near  this,  to  the  left,  in  the  first  passage  to  the 
outer  aisle,  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi  with  sculptures,  unfortunately 
damaged,  supposed  to  represent  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (according  to  others ,  the  marriage  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne) ;  a  third  bears  the  inscription :  ^Hic  intus  homo  verus  certus  op- 
tumus  recumbo  Pnblius  Octaviius  Bufus  decurio\  —  The  choir  contains 
ancient  columns  decorated  with  mosaic  from  Psestum.  —  From  the  S. 
aisle  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  Cbtpt  (generally  open ;  when  dosed, 
verger  20  c),    where  the  body  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  is  said  to  have 
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reposed  since  the  13th  cent.,  when  it  was  brought  hither  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  relics,  from  which  an  oily  matter  (manna  di  S.  Andrea)  of 
miraculous  power  is  said  to  exude ,  attract  numerous  devotees.  The 
colossal  *Statue  of  the  saint  by  Michael  Angelo  Maccarino  was  presented  by 
Philip  m.  of  Spain.  The  altar  was  executed  from  a  design  by  Domenico 
Fontana.  —  The  Oloistsbs,  entered  from  the  left  aisle,  contain  a  relief  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  a  Madonna  of  more  recent  date, 
besides  remains  of  several  ancient  columns  from  Peestum  which  supported 
the  portal  before  the  restoration  in  1865  (see  p.  168).  —  Solemn  processions 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Ifov.  80th). 

The  church  of  8.  Maria  Dolorata ,  900  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the 
cathedral,  also  contains  ancient  columns  firom  Psstum. 

On  the  steep  slope  above  Amalfl  on  the  W.  the  old  CapueMn 
Monastery  is  conspicuous.  It  was  founded  In  1212  by  Oardlnal 
Pietro  Gapuano  for  the  Cistercians,  but  came  into  possession  of  the 
Capuchins  in  1583,  and  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  hotel.  The  building, 
which  stands  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  230  ft.,  contains  fine  cloisters,  a  charming  veran- 
dah, and  magnificent  points  of  view.  A  large  grotto  to  the  left  was 
formerly  used  as  a  Calvary.  It  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  ascending  from  the  new  road,  1/4  ^^'  i^ojn  the  harbour. 

On  the  slopes  above  the  town,  to  the  E. ,  appears  the  arcade  of 
the  Cemetery  of  Amalfl.  The  solitary  round  tower  on  the  hill  above 
belongs  to  the  CasteUo  Ponlone  (p.  167). 

A  cool  and  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  in  the  narrow  VaUe 
de'  Molini,  or  mill-valley,  at  the  back  of  Amalfl,  which  contains  18 
paper-mills  driven  by  the  brook.  (From  the  Piazza  we  follow  the 
main  street,  which  ends  in  4  min.;  we  then  go  straight  on  through 
the  Porta  dell*  Ospedale,  a  covered  passage  opposite  the  fountain.) 
On  the  right  rise  lofty  cliffs.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  point 
is  at  the  (1  hr.)  Molino  Rovinato.  —  To  Amalfl  belong  the  villages 
of  Pogerola,  PaatirM,  Lone,  Vettiea  Minore,  and  Tovere,  all  situated 
to  the  W.  of  the  town  in  a  district  yielding  wine ,  oil,  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  coast  is  overgrown  with  the  aloe  and  cactus  opuntia. 
—  A  pleasant  excursion  may  also  be  made  vift  Pastina  and  Yettica 
Minore  to  the  old  fort  of  8.  Latsaro ,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
entire  coast. 

FnoM  Amalfi  to  Ratello,  an  ascent  of  1-1 V2  ^'^»  (carr.  p.  167), 
a  most  attractive  excursion,  affording  beautiful  views,  and  interest- 
ing also  to  the  student  of  art,  particularly  if  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  Moorish  architecture.  The  new  road  begins  at  the  Villa  Proto 
(S/4  M.  from  the  Alb.  Luna  at  Amalfl),  to  the  E.  of  Atranl  (p.  167), 
ascends  to  the  left  in  long  windings,  and  then  enters  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Atrani ,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  a  continuous  orange- 
grove.  It  follows  the  valley  until  three  mills  are  reached,  and  then 
again  ascends  to  the  right  in  windings  (road  to  8eala  to  the  left, 
at  the  third  bend;  see  p.  170)  to  Bavello. 

Walkers  have  an  alternative  route  as  follows,  although  the  longer 
carriage-road  is  in  many  respects  preferable.  Quitting  the  road  at  Atrani, 
we  ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  beside  the  church  of  S. 
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Maria  Maddalena  (7  min.  from  the  Alb.  della  Luna)  and  cross  the  little 
Largo  Maddalena.  We  then  ascend  the  steps  on  the  right  and  continue 
straught  on,  through  vaulted  lanes  and  up  steep  flights  of  stairs  (or  in 
some  cases  descending)  to  the  Talley  of  Atrani,  where  we  riyoin  the 
carriage-road.  Beyondthe  three  mills  footpaths  again  cut  off  the  windings 
of  the  road. 


Bavello.  —  Hetels.  *H6t.-Psn8.  Palumbo,  in  the  old  episcopal  palace. 


(for  a  week  or  more  6  fr.),  well  spoken  of. 

RaveUo(ii60ttJ),  founded  under  the  Normans,  possessed,  in 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  under  the  house  of  Anjou  in  the  13th 
cent.,  thirteen  churches,  four  monasteries^  numerous  palaces,  and 
36,000  inhabitants  (now  2000  only). 

The  Romanesque  ^Cathedral  (8t.  PantaUone)^  founded  in  the 
11th  cent.,  is  almost  entirely  modernised.  The  bronze  doors,  by 
Barisanus  of  Trani  (1179),  irith  numerous  figures  of  saints,  are 
opened  from  the  inside  by  the  yerger;  on  the  outside  they  are 
concealed  by  wooden  doors.  The  magnificent  Ambo ,  in  marble, 
embellished  with  mosaics ,  was  presented  in  1272 ;  it  rests  on  six 
columns  supported  by  lions ;  inscription ,  ^Nieolaus  de  Fogia  mar- 
morarius  hoc  opus  fecit'.  The  fine  bust  on  the  arch  is  said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Sigilgaita  Rufolo.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  pulpit,  in  a  simpler 
style,  with  a  representation  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  the  whale. 
In  the  choir  is  the  episcopal  throne,  adorned  with  mosaics.  The 
Cappella  di  S.  Pantaleone  (left)  contains  the  blood  of  the  saint. 
In  the  Sacristy  are  a  beautiful  but  sadly  damaged  Madonna,  a  St. 
Sebastian ,  and  an  Assumption  of  Mary  Magdalen ,  said  to  be  by 
Andrea  da  Salerno. 

Turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  cathedral ,  passing  the  foun- 
tain ,  and  walking  for  100  paces  between  garden-walls ,  we  reach 
the  entrance  to  the  *Palca%o  Bufalo  (visitors  ring  at  the  second 
gateway  on  the  right),  now  the  property  of  a  Mrs.  Reid.  This  edi- 
fice, built  in  the  Saracenic  style  and  dating  from  the  12th  cent., 
was  once  occupied  by  Pope  Adrian  lY.,  King  Charles  II.,  and  Robert 
the  Wise.  In  the  centre  is  a  small,  fantastic  court  with  a  colon- 
nade. One  of  the  gateways  has  a  Saracenic  dome.  A  verandah  in 
the  garden  (1115  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  commands  a  delightful 
view  (gardener  1/2  f'-)* 

Returning  to  the  piazza  and  ascending  a  lane  to  the  left  of  the 
cathedral,  we  come  in  5  min.  to  the  church  otS,  Giovanni  del  Toro, 
a  modernised  basilica  borne  by  columns,  and  containing  a  fiine 
old  pulpit.  The  adjacent  garden  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
of  Minori,  of  the  small  town  of  that  name  at  its  mouth,  and  of 
the  more  distant  Maiori  and  the  Capo  d'Orso  beyond  it  (fee  of  a 
few  soldi ;  refreshments  to  be  had).  —  8.  Maria  Immacolata  is  a 
picturesque  little  church,  also  Romanesque. 

Another  point  commanding  a  very  extensive  view  is  the  *Be2- 
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vedere  Cembroru.  Passing  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  towards  the  S., 
we  go  straight  through  a  gateway,  pass  (8  min.)  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  8,  Chiara  to  the  right ,  reach  a  door  on  the  left  (visitors 
knock),  and  traverse  the  garden  to  the  belvedere. 

The  excursion  to  Amalft  may  be  pleasantly  extended  by  1-2  hra.  by 
visiting  Scala  (p.  169;  Ghffh  della  Rosa),  a  village  with  a  large  church 
containing  the  tombs  of  the  Coppola  family  \  the  church  of  J3S.  Anmtnziata^ 
an  old  basilica  with  ten  large  ancient  columns  and  «ome  old  frescoes  (to 
the  right  the  ruined  castle  of  Seaktta)-^  and  Pontone.  From  the  last  we 
descend  (steep)  to  the  mill-valley.  This  is  an  interesting,  but  fatiguing 
walk.  A  donkey  should  not  be  taken  farther  than  the  church  of  SS. 
Annansiata,  as  Hding  is  scarcely  practicable  beyond  it. 

**Fbom  Amalpi  to  Soabemto  (carriages,  see  pp.  168, 146 ;  best 
light  in  the  morning).  —  The  continuation  of  the  coast-road  to  the 
W.  of  Amalfi  was  completed  in  autumn  1895  except  the  last  portion 
(about  550  yds.)  and  is  open  to  pedestrians.  This  road  vies  in  beauty 
with  the  £.  section.  It  leads  below  the  Capuchin  monastery  and 
pierces  a  small  headland  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel.  Near  Vettica 
Minore,  high  above  which  is  a  nunnery,  it  is  joined  by  the  path 
(mentioned  on  p.  144)  from  Agerola,  a  visit  to  which  is  a  pleasant 
excursion  from  Amalfl.  The  road  then  rounds  the  Capo  di  Concay 
skirts  the  precipitous  cUffs  of  ^Furorey  and  reaches  the  Punta  Cam" 
pana  before  (about  5  M.  from  Amalfl)  JFVatano,  where  we  descend, 
walk  8-10  minutes,  and  then  go  on  by  carriage  ordered  by  telegraph 
from  Sorrento  (p.  145 ;  drive  to  Sorrento,  about  3  hrs.).  Formerly 
travellers  with  luggage  proceeded  by  rowing-boat  (p.  167)  along  the 
picturesque  coast  to  (1-1 V2  ^^0  ^^  Marina  deUa  Praia  y  above 
which  the  road  leads. 

At  the  beginning  of  Fraiano,  near  the  spot  where  we  join  the 
road,  is  the  *8tella  d'Oro  Inn  (R.  2,  B.  1,  dtfj.  2Va,  D.  4,  both  incl. 
wine,  pens.  6  ft.  -y  dearer  in  spring),  well  spoken  of.  Prigano  and 
Vettica  MaggiorCy  which  adjoins  it  beyond  Capo  SottiUy  are  noted  for 
their  abundant  wine  and  oil.  The  road  skirts  the  coast,  passing 
the  Punta  8.  Pietro  (chapel)  and  the  ravine  of  the  Arienzo,  descending 
from  Monte  S.  Angelo.  High  above  is  Montepertuso  (p.  144).  In 
1  hr.  (4Y2  M.  from  the  Marina  della  Praia)  carriages  reach  — 

Foflitano  (Albergo  JSoma,  R.  2,  d^j.  2,  D.  28/4,  pens.  6  fr.), 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  mountain-slopes,  with  3000  inhab.,  an 
important  harbour  under  the  Anjou  dynasty.  Many  of  the  natives 
leave  their  homes  and  travel  through  Southern  Italy  as  hawkers.  They 
assemble  at  their  native  place  annually  to  celebrate  their  principal 
church-festival  (15th  Aug. ;  excursion-steamer  from  Naples),  and 
finally  return  thither  in  later  life  to  spend  their  declining  years. 

The  road  skirts  the  highest  houses  of  the  town,  descends  again  to 
the  coast,  along  which  it  proceeds  for  about  2^/2  ^-i  ft^d  then  begins 
to  ascend  inland.  Fine  view  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sirens,  usually  called 
i  Oalli,  which  were  fortified  in  the  middle  ages.  The  highest  point 
of  the  road  (a  drive  of  fully  8/^  hr.  from  Positano,  a  walk  of  I1/4- 
IV2  tr.)  commands  a  magnificent  *View  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.    The 
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descent  througli  luxuriant  orange  and  lemon  groTes  to  Meta  is  pictur- 
esque, though  distant  Tiews  are  seldom  obtained.  At  the  Madonna 
del  Lauro  at  Meta  (p.  146),  IO72  M.  or  21/2  5irs\  drive  from  Ptaiano, 
we  reach  the  road  from  Gastellammare  to  Sorrento,  at  a  point  nearly 
3  M.  (V2  lir.'s  drive)  from  Sorrento  (p.  145). 

11.  From  Naples  to  Benevento  vi&  Nola  and  Avellino. 

From  Cancello,  a  station  on  the  Kaples  and  Borne  railway,  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  Kola,  and  skirts  the  Apennines  to  Avellino.  From  KM>le0  to 
Nola  in  1  -IVs  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  1  fr.  96  c,  1  fr.) ;  to  AwlUno  in  34  hrs. 
(fares  8fr.  60,  5  fir.  40,  2  fr.  70  c.)^  to  Benevento  in  4Vs-6  hrs.  (fares  12  fr., 
7  fr.  80,  4  fr.  36  c.).  —  Railway  from  Naples  to  Baiano  vi&  Nola,  see  below. 

From  Naples  to  Caru:eUoj  13  M.,  see  p.  10. 

201/2  M.  Kola  (Campidoglio;  CorotM  di  Ferro),  with  12,000  in- 
hab.,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  cradles  of  the 
plastic  art.  The  magnificent  vases  with  shining  black  glazing  and 
skilfully  drawn  red  figures,  which  form  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  museums  of  Naples  and  of  other  places,  were  made  here. 
Numerous  coins  of  Nola  with  Greek  inscriptions  have  also  been 
found.  Nola  was  almost  the  only  Gampanian  city  that  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  B.C. 
216  j  and  the  following  year  its  inhabitants  under  the  command 
of  the  brave  M.  Marcellus  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  invader. 
It  seems  to  have  been  about  as  important  as  Pompeii.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  died  here  on  19th  Aug.,  A.D.  14,  in  his  76th 
year,  in  the  same  house  and  apartment  where  his  father  Octavius 
had  breathed  his  last.  In  the  5th  cent.,  St.  Paulinus,  an  accom- 
plished poet  and  Bishop  of  Nola  (b.  at  Bordeaux  in  354,  d.  431),  is 
said  to  have  invented  church-bells  at  this  Gampanian  town,  whence 
the  word  'campana'  is  derived.  On  26th  June  a  great  festival  is 
celebrated  in  his  honour ;  eight  lofty  and  gaily  adorned  towers  of 
light  wood-work  (so-called  *Lilies*)  and  a  ship  bearing  the  image 
of  the  saint  are  drawn  through  the  streets  in  procession.  Near  the 
main  railway-station  is  a  circular  temple,  built  of  white  marble, 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Felix.  The  Interior  of  the  dome  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1870.  The  square  in  front  of  the  temple  is  embellished 
with  four  antique  figures  in  relief.  —  Farther  on,  the  first  street  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano  Bruno,  with  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  free-thinker  Giordano  BrunOf  bom  at  Nola  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent,  who  on  17th  Feb.,  1600,  terminated  his 
eventful  career  at  the  stake  in  Rome.  Giovanni  MerlianOi  the  sculptor 
of  Naples,  known  as  Giovanni  da  Nola,  was  also  born  at  Nola. 

About  1/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  is  situated  the  Seminary, 
where  several  Latin  inscriptions  and  the  so-called  Cippus  Abellanus, 
a  remarkable  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  found  near  Abella, 
are  preserved.  Above  the  seminary  (5  min.)  Is  the  Franciscan  mon- 
astery of  8.  Angela,  commanding  a  view  of  the  fertile  and  luxuriant 
plain ;  to  the  left  is  Monte  Somma,  behind  which  Vesuvius  is  con- 
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cealed ;  to  the  right  riee  the  mountains  of  Maddaloni.  A  little  to 
the  £.  is  a  Capuchin  monastery,  above  which  the  ruined  castle  of 
Cicala  picturesquely  crowns  an  eminence. 

Kola  is  connected  with  Naples  by  a  Local  Railway  as  well  as  by  the 
main  line  (16Vs  V.,  in  i-li/i  hr.;  fares  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  65,  80  c.  ^  return-tickets 
at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent ,  available  till  the  first  train  of  the  follow- 
ing day  or  for  three  days  on  the  eve  of  a  festival).  The  train  starts  at 
Haples  from  the  Nola-Baiano  Station  (PI.  H,  2,  3^  p.  49).  The  line  tra- 
verses Campania,  offering  numerous  picturesque  views.  Stations :  i'/i  M . 
Poggioreale;  6  M.  Oatalnuovo;  8  M.  Pomigliano  d*Arco;  10 IL  Castello  di 
Cistema;  lO^/sM.  Brusdano;  iilL  Mariglianella ;  12VsM.  Marigliano  (car- 
riages to  Somma,  see  p.  118)  ^  13  M.  8.  Vitaliano-Casa/erro ;  13Va  M.  Sds- 
eiano;  ISVsM.  Baviano;  16l^  M.  Nola.  — Beyond  Kola  the  railway  goes  on 
to :  17Vs  M.  OimUile,  ISi/sM .  Camposano,  19  M.  OiecianOy  20Vs  H.  Rocearainola^ 
23  X.  AvtlUhBperofu,  and  (23'/i  H.)  Baiano.  From  Baiano  carriages  ply 
to  AveUino  and  back  in  connection  with  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  trains  from 
and  to  Naples  (through-fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  10  c. ;  return  7  fr. 
20,  5  fr.  25,  o  fr.  65  c).  —  Avella  is  the  classic  Abella^  near  which  are  exten- 
sive plantations  of  hazel-nut,  the  'nuces  Avellanse'*  of  antiquity.  The 
aqueduct  of  the  new  Neapolitan  water-works  (p.  32)  passes  in  the  vicinity. 

251/2  M.  Palma  (Albergo  della  Posta),  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  opposite  Ottaiano ,  with  7500  inhab. 
and  an  ancient  chateau,  is  commanded  by  an  extensive  ruined  castle 
on  a  height. 

3072  M.  8anio  (Albergo  di  Francesco  Pinto),  a  town  with  16,500 
inhab. ,  lies  on  the  8amo^  which  flows  hence  towards  Scafati  and 
Pompeii.  Above  it  towers  a  ruined  stronghold  of  Count  Francesco 
Coppola,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  (1435). 

The  view  now  becomes  more  limited.  Tunnel.  35  M.  Ck>dola ; 
branch-line  to  Nocera,  see  p.  159.  —  37  M.  Caatel  San  Oiorgio.  — 
4OY2  ^-  Hereato  San  Beverino  (Inn^  poor).  The  principal  church 
contains  the  tombs  of  Tommaso  da  San  Severino,  high-constable  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1353,  and  of  several  princes  of  Salerno. 
A  road  leads  from  Mercato  S.  Severino  to  Salerno  (about  10  M.) ; 
railway  In  progress,  comp.  p.  163. 

The  line  now  turns  to  the  N.  43V2M.  Montoro;  52 V2  M.  iSfo- 
lofra;  b4t%  M.  Serino. 

59  M.  AveUino  (Albergo  Centrcde  ^  well  spoken  of,  obliging 
landlord,  who  provides  guides  for  Mte.  Yergine;  Albergo  delle 
Puglie)j  with  23,000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  a  branch-line  to  PcOemopoU  (17  M.,  in  about  1 Y2  ^'O?  ^^  ^® 
continued  to  Bocchetta  S.  Antonio  and  Melfl  (p.  194).  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  AbelUnum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  21/2  M. 
distant,  near  the  village  of  Airipcdda. 

From  Avellino  we  may  visit  Monte  Yergine,  a  famous  resort  of  pil- 
grims (donkey  4-5  fr.  and  fee;  provisions  should  be  brought  from  Avel- 
lino). There  are  two  routes  to  the  convent.  1.  We  follow  the  Boad  to 
the  W.  end  of  the  town  and  then  ascend  the  bye-road  to  the  right.  At 
(Vs  H.)  the  cross-roads  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  Loreto^  where 
the  abbot  and  older  monks  live  in  a  large  oetagonal  building  designed  by 
Yanvitelli.    The  convent  archives  and  ^spezieria'  are  also  here.  —  2.  Foot- 
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PATH.  We  proceed  from  the  Municipio  throngh  the  Via  Maneini  to  the 
prison  and  on  between  the  gymnasinm  (left)  and  the  barracks  (right)  to 
a  villa,  the  gateway  of  which  we  enter.  The  path  to  the  left,  by  the 
brook,  ascends  through  gardens  and  fields  to  Loreto.  Thence  to  Mer- 
eogliano ,  where  donkeys  may  be  procured  (IV2  fr-))  V«  hr.  more.  A  track 
leading  to  the  right  here  at  the  Piazza  Hichele  Santangelo,  and  soon  cross- 
ing the  road,  leads  to  the  stony  bridle-path  (partly  provided  with  steps) 
and  through  wood  to  (2  hrs.)  the  convent  of  Monte  Yergine,  founded  in 
1119  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Gybele ,  some  remains  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  convent.  The  Chubcb  contains  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin ,  and  the  tombs  of  Catherine  of  Valois ,  who  caused  the  picture 
to  be  brought  hither,  and  of  her  son  Louis  of  Taranto,  second  husband 
of  Johanna  I.  Their  effigies  repose  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  erected  for  himself  by  King  Man- 
fred, which,  when  that  monarch  fell  at  Benevento,  was  given  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  to  one  of  his  French  attendants.  At  Whitsuntide  (comp.  p.  28) 
and  on  Sept.  7th  about  70-80,000  pilgrims  visit  the  convent,  many  of  the 
penitents  ascending  barefoot  and  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  from 
the  church-door  to  the  altar. 

From  the  convent  we  may)  ascend  to  the  (}/%  hr.)  top  of  the  mountain 
(4290  ft.),  commanding  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  bays  and  the  exten- 
sive mountainous  district. 

64V2  M.  Prata-Pratola ;  66 V2  M.  Tufo.  —  68  M.  Altavilla-Ir- 
pino.  —  70  M.  Chianehe ;  76  M.  Bentvento  Porta  Rufina.  —  771/2  M. 
Benevento  (p.  204). 
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i%  From  Terni  to  Solmona  through  the  Abruzzi  ....  176 
AsMBt  of  the  Orftn  SaMo  d'ltalia  from  Aqvilft  or  from 

Teruno 179 

13.  From  Rome  to  Gastellammare  Adriatico  vii  Avezzano 

and  Solmona 181 

From  Solmona  to  Isernia-Caianello 184 

14.  From  Ayezzano  to  Roccaseeca  (Naples) 186 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisi) 188 

From  8.  Benedetto  to  AscoU  Pieeno 189 

From  Giulianova  to  Teramo 189 

From  Termoli  to  Benevento  Ti&  Campobaaso  ....  191 

From  Foggia  to  Manfredonia 192 

From  Foggia  to  Luoera 193 

From  Foggia  to  Rionero  Ti&  Rocchetta  S.  Antonio  .   .  194 

From  RocchetU  S.  Antonio  to  Gioia  del  CoUe    ...  194 

16.  From  Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  the  Apulian  Peninsula  196 

From  Barletta  to  Barl  vii  Andria 197 

From  Bari  to  Taranto 200 
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17.  From  Naples  to  Foggia  (Ancona) 204 

18.  From  Naples  to  Brindisi  via  Metaponto  and  Taranto  .  207 

From  Sicignano  to  Lagonegro  and  thence  to  Spesiano  207 

19.  From  (Naples)  MeUponto  to  Reggio 214 
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21.  From  Naples  via  Battipaglia  to  Reggio 220 

From  S.  Eufemia  to  Marcellinara 221 

22.  From  Naples  to  Palermo  by  Sea 224 


The  E.  and  S.B.  parta  of  Italy  are  much  less  pictaresqne  than  the  W. 
coast,  as  well  as  less  replete  with  historical  interest.  But  they  are  not 
devoid  of  attraction,  and  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  considerable 
share  of  the  gifts  she  has  so  bounteously  lavished  on  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Apsnkikss,  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  send  forth 
a  series  of  parallel  ramifications,  forming  a  corresponding  number  of  par- 
allel valleys,  whose  communication  with  the  external  world  is  maintained 
by  means  of  the  coast  to  which  tixey  descend.  To  the  S.  of  Ancona,  from 
about  the  4Srd  to  the  42nd  degree  of  K.  latitude,  stretch  the  Central 
Apennines^  embracing  the  three  provinces  of  the  Abruni  (Chieti,  Teramo, 
and  Aquila),  the  ancient  Sanmium.  They  culminate  in  the  Mimtagna 
delta  mbilla  (8120  ft.),  the  Oran  Baeso  cTItaUa  (9566  ft.),  and  the  MaUlla 
(9170  ft.) ,  groups  which  are  connected  by  continuous  ranges ,  and  which 
are  clad  with  snow  down  to  the  month  of  July.  These  mountains  abound 
in  fine  scenery  (BB.  12-14).  but  until  recently  they  have  been  well-nigh 
inaccessible  owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  means  of  communication 
and  the  badness  of  the  inns.  The  mountains  to  the  S.  of  42*  K.  lat., 
receding  graduaUy  from  the  sea,  are  called  tilie  ITeapolitan  Apennines.  The 
only  spur  which  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  Mte.  Oargano  (34Dd  ft.),  which, 
however,  is  separated  from  the  chief  range  by  a  considerable  plain.    Beyon^' 
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this  stretches  the  Apulian  plain,  an  extensive  tract  of  pasture  and  arable 
land,  bounded  by  an  undulating  district  on  the  S.  About  the  41st  degree  of 
IS.  latitude  the  Apennines  divide*,  the  main  chain,  extending  towards  the  S., 
forms  the  peninsula  of  Calabria ;  the  lower  chain,  to  the  E.,  that  of  Apulia. 

The  Coast  (Provinces  of  Aneona^  the  Ahrtuxi^  Oapitanata^  Terra  di 
Bart,  and  Terra  d^Otranto)  is  flat  and  monotonous,  and  poorly  provided 
with  harbours.  The  villages  and  towns  are  generally  situated  on  the 
heights  and  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  Farther  to  the  S.,  however, 
in  the  ancient  Apulia  and  Calabria  (p.  200),  the  coast  scenery  improves, 
and  there  are  three  important  harbours,  those  of  ^art,  Brindiii,  and  Otranto. 

Of  th^  ^onTBfss  Pbo.vihcxb,  the  former  Itfuilicata  (now  the  province 
of  Potensa),  the  ancient  Lueania,  is  beautiful  only  in  the  W.,  whereas 
Calabria  is  replete  with  striking  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto,  whose  vraters  bound  both -of  these  provinces,  were  once 
studded  with  numerous  flourishing  Greek  colonies,  and  the  whole  district 
bore  the  name  of  Moffna  Oraeeia ;  but  the  traces  of  that  prosperous  epoch 
are  now  scanty.  The  period  of  decline  began  with  the  Roman  supremacy. 
The  art  and  culture  of  the  middle  ages  never  penetrated  to  these  remote 
regions.  The  fields '  oilce  extolled  by  Sophocles  for  their  richness  and 
fertility  aire  now  sought  fbr  in  vain,  and  the  malaria  exercises  its  dismal 
sway  throughout  the  whole  of  this  neglected  district.  The  soil  belongs 
to  the  nobility,  who  let  it  to  a  miserably  poor  and  ignorant  class  of 
farmers.  The  custom. of  carrying  weapons  is  universally  prevalent  here 
(comp.,  however,  p.  xiii),  and  brigandage  was  carried  on  until  the  year  1870. 
The  villages  are  generally  wretched  and  filthy  beyond  description.  Xo  one 
should  therefore  attempt  to  explore  the  remoter  parts  of  this  country  unless 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
Information  may  usually  be  best  obtained  in  the  chemists*  shops  (fwrnadeta). 

Tolerable  innp  are  to  be  fouqd  only  in  the  larger  towns.  In  smaller 
localities  the  traveller  should  insist  upon  having  a  room  to  himself,  or 
he  may  have  to  share  his  bedroom  with  other  teavellers,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  'country.  The  hotel-omnibuses  generally  carry  passengers 
even  when  the  latter  are  not  staying  in  the  hotel.  The  more  remote 
mountain-villages  are  connected  with  the  railway-stations  and  with  each 
other  by  *Giornaliere\  or,  diligences  plying  once  daily  or  oftener.  These 
vehicles,  though  cramped  and  dirty,  are  still  in  many  cases  the  most 
convenient  mekni  of  conveyance,  unless  a  donkey  ('vettura^  S  fr.  daily) 
can  be  obtained. 

12.  From  Tend  to  Solmona  throagh  the  AbmzzL 

102  M.  Bailwtat  in  61/2-7  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  66  c,  13  fr.,  8fr.36c.). 

Temi^  and  thence  vi&  (5^/2  M.)  Stroncone  and  (10  M.)  Marmort, 
the  station  for  the  fine  waterfall  of  the  VeUno^  to  (11  M.}Pfedt^eo, 
see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy, 

Beyond  Piedilaco  the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Yelino, 
crossing  the  winding  stream  several  times.  16Y2^*  Qreccio;  20^2  M. 
CofUigliano. 

25^2  M.  Bieti  (*Af&.  Ora%i  or  Croce  Bianca,  very  fair),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yelino  (16,800  inhab.],  the  ancient  ReaU^ 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  Sabines,  but  no  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  remain  save  a  few  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  town-hall.  The 
large  CaiKedral,  dating  from  1456,  contains  a  S.  Barbara  by  B«mtm, 
and  the  monument  of  Isabella  Alfanl  by  Thorvaldsen.  Fine  view  in 
front  of  the  edifice. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Rieti  to  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  the.  Central  Apennines^  though  not  unattended  by  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  indifferent  character  of  the  inns  and  roads.   Thus  to  Leonessa^  15>/t  M. 
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difltont.  erected  in  a  loffcy  mountoin  ravine  about  the  year  1252  \  thence  to 
(12>/s  H.)  CtuHa^  said  to  be  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gasci,  or  aborigines  of 
the  district  \  7i/s  V.  farther  to  Jforeta,  the  ancient  Ifursia^  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1867,  with  walls  of  great  antiquity,  birthplace  of 
Vespaaia  PolUa,  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  whose  family  monu- 
ments were  situated  at  Veapasia^  7^/%  H.  distant.  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Scholastica  were  also  natives  of  Kursia. 

From  Rleti  the  line  proceeds  through  a  picturesque  district  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yelino.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forest, 
and  their  lower  slopes  with  vineyards  and  olives.  31  M.  Citta- 
ducale,  founded  in  1308  hy  Rohert,  Duke  of  Calahria,  was  formerly 
the  frontier -town  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  361/2  M.  Castel 
8.  Angela,  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  are  the  Sulphur  Baths  of  PatemOj 
the  ancient  Aquae  Cutiliaej  which  were  regularly  frequented  hy 
Vespasian,  who  died  here  in  A.D.  79.  The  Pozzo  di  JLatignano^  the 
ancient  Laeua  Cutiliaej  was  regarded  by  Yarro  as  the  central  point 
('umhillcus*)  of  Italy. 

4OY2  M.  AntrodocO'Borgo  Velino.  Antrodoco,  the  Lat.  Intero- 
crea,  heautifully  situated  on  the  Yelino,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  station,  Is  commanded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  lofty  Monte  Calvo; 
on  the  hill  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Yltelli.  —  Several  tunnels 
are  traversed  hefoie  we  reach  Aquila.  —  45  Y2  M.  Rocca  di  Fondi; 
49 Y2  M.  Rocca  di  Coma;  63  M.  Sella  di  Como.  —  We  next 
reach  the  watershed  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  railway  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Atemo,  —  55*/2  M. 
Vigliano;  69Y2  M.  Sassa-Tornimparte,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Foruli. 

62  M.  Aquila.  —  The  station  (Rail.  Restaurant,  unpretending)  lies 
more  than  1/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Romana;  omnibus  up  to  the  town  GO  c, 
down  to  the  station  (leaving  the  piazsa  1  hr.  before  the  trains  start)  40  c. 

Hotels.  SoLB,  Piazsa  del  Palasso,  with  a  frequented  trattoria ;  Italia, 
Corao  Yitt.  Emannele;  Aquila  Kxba,  near  the  Plana  del  Duomo;  B.  at 
each  1-2  fr. 

Gafe.  Oran  Caffi  BUtoranU^  in  the  arcade,  at  the  comer  of  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  and  the  Via  Romana. 

Oarriages  at  Btrardd^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  Jforone't,  adjoining 
the  Alb.  del  Sole;  carr.  with  two  horses  to  Paganica  (p.  180)  6  fr.,  to 
Assergi  10  fr.  —  Post  Office,  in  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo. 

AquiUiy  or  Aquila  degli  AJbruzzif  founded  by  Frederick  II.  about 
1240  as  a  oheck  on  papal  encroachments,  destroyed  by  Manfred  in 
1259,  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  I.,  maintained  itself  as  an  almost 
entirely  Independent  republic,  supported  by  the  free  peasantry 
of  the  district,  until  it  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1521.  In  point  of  constitutional  history,  industry,  and  art  it  oc- 
cupied a  unique  position.  It  is  now  the  prosperous  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  with  18,500  Inhab.,  spacious  streets, 
handsome  palaces,  and  churches  with  interesting  fa^es.  It  enjoys 
a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  owing  to  its  lofty  situation  (2360  ft.), 
and  is  consequently  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Italians.  Lace- 
making  occupies  many  of  the  women ;  and  the  saffron  grown  in  th 
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vicinity  of  the  town  has  a  high  reputation.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Gran 
Sasso  d'ltalia  (p.  180),  which  rises  ahraptly  on  this  side. 

The  main  streets  of  Aquila  are  the  ViaBomana,  running  to  the 
S.E.  from  the  Porta  Romana,  and  the  Corao  Vittorio  Emanuele  //., 
beginning  at  the  Porta  di  Napoli,  to  the  S.  On  the  former  lies  the 
Piat%a  del  Palazzo,  and  on  the  latter  the  Piazza  del  DuomOy  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other.  The  small  Piazza  dei  QwUtro  Can- 
toni  at  the  intersection  of  these  two  streets  is  the  busiest  point  in 
the  town.    Caf^,  in  the  arcade,  see  p.  177. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  Yla  Bomana  (at  this  point  called  Via 
Principe  Umherto)  we  cross  the  Corso  to  the  E.  and  follow  the  "Via 
S.  Bernardino  straight  on  to  the  church  of  S.  Bbbnabdino  i>i  Sebna. 
The  *FaQade  was  executed  with  great  artistic  taste  in  1525-42  by 
Cola  delV  Amatrice,  In  the  interior,  on  the  right,  is  the  *Mon- 
ument  of  the  saint,  decorated  with  arabesques  and  sculpture,  exe-' 
cuted  by  SUveetro  da  Araieola  in  1505.  A  fine  marble  tomb  near 
the  high-altar  is  by  the  same  artist.  The  interesting  wooden  statue 
of  Pompeo  delV  Aquila  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The  1st 
Chapel  on  the  right  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  a  Re- 
surrection by  Delia  Robbia. 

From  S.  Bernardino  we  descend  to  the  piazza,  follow  the  Via 
Fortebraccio  straight  on  to  the  (7  min.)  Porta  Bazzano,  and  continue 
outside  the  gate  to  the  (7  min.)  monastery  of  S.  Maria  di  Oollb- 
MAOOio  (in  the  popular  dialect  CoUemezzo).  The  Romanesque  "Fa- 
cade ,  inlaid  with  red  and  white  marble,  consists  of  three  portals 
and  three  corresponding  rose-windows.  Contiguous  to  the  church 
is  an  ancient  and  remarkably  small  clock-tower.  Interior  gaudily 
modernised.  To  the  left  is  the  Chapel  of  Celeatine  V.  (keys  at  the 
Munioipio),  containing  his  tomb  (d.  1296),  a  work  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  His  life  and  acts  and  those  of  other  saints  are  repre- 
sented in  a  series  of  fantastic  pictures  by  the  Celestinian  monk 
Rutetf  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  —  "We  now  return  through  the  new 
street,  whioh  leads  from  the  church  straight  to  the  Porta  CoUe- 
maggio  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Corso  "Vittorio  Emanuele  (6  min.). 

"We  follow  the  Corso  to  the  right,  back  towards  the  town.  The 
third  and  fourth  turnings  on  the  left  lead  to  a  small  piazza  in  which 
rises  the  little  church  of  8.  Marco,  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 
The  "Vicolo  di  Bazzano  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Corso  brings 
us  to  the  church  of  8.  Oiusia,  also  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 

We  return  to  the  Corso,  which  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  On  the  "W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Cattbdbalb 
(8.  Mastimo),  founded  in  the  13th  cent,  and,  after  frequent  injuries 
from  earthquakes,  largely  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century.  It  contains 
an  interesting  silver  processional  cross  of  1483.  Turning  to  the 
right  past  the  cathedral,  we  see  to  our  left  the  Palazzo  Draqonbtti 
(formerly  db  Tobbes)  containing  a  picture-gallery  with  an  ad- 
mirable •Portrait  of  Cardinal  Torres  by  Domeniehino ;  Stoning  of 
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St.  Stephen  by  the  same  master,  on  copper ;  Eucharist,  by  Titian,  on 
marble.  — Farther  on  are  the  churches  of  ^Sf.  Marciano  and  8,  Maria 
di  Roio,  both  with  Romanesque  facades.  Beside  the  latter  is  the 
PaiiAsso  PBBeioHBm,  with  a  collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters 
and  other  works  of  art. 

Farther  up  the  Gorso,  beyond  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  on  the  left, 
is  the  handsome  Town  Hall,  which  contains,  in  the  passage  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  in- 
scriptions. On  the  upper  floor  is  a  picture-gallery  in  several  rooms 
(apply  to  one  of  the  officials).  The  Sala  dei  Qonfaloni  contains  several 
interesting  paintings  of  the  old  Aquilan  school ;  in  another  room 
are  numerous  examples  of  Buter,  the  animal-painter  (see  p.  178);  in 
the  Sala  del  Consigllo  are  portraits  of  prominent  natives  of  Aquila  in 
the  13-1 7th  cent.;  and  yet  another  room  contains  some  unimportant 
antiquities,  HSS.  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  good  miniatures. 
,  The  third  and  fourth  turnings  to  the  left  from  the  Gorso  beyond 
the  Piazza  dei  Quattro  Oantoni  lead  to  8.  Maria  di  Paganica,  with 
a  Romanesque  facade  and  side-portal.  The  third  and  fourth  turn- 
ings to  the  right  lead  to  8.  Maria  del  Carmine^  with  a  Romanesque 
facade  and  an  old  painting  above  the  door. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Gorso  lies  the  little  Piazza  Regina  Mar- 
gherita,  from  which  the  Via  Qaribaldi  diverges  to  the  left  and  the 
Via  del  Gastello  to  the  right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Via  Garibaldi 
stands  the  church  of  8. 8ilveatro,  with  Romanesque  facade  and  side- 
portal,  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake  in  the  18th  century.  A  little  to 
the  E.  is  the  early-Renaissance  church  of  8.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cofdto,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  paintings  of  1545.  Farther  on, 
beside  the  hospital,  is  a  small  church  with  a  Romanesque  fa^de 
and  a  curious  painted  portal,  shewing  the  Madonna  and  saints  in 
the  tympanum,  with  praying  angels  above  (15th  cent.). 

If  we  follow  the  Via  del  Gastello  to  the  right  (not  through  the 
gate)  firom  the  Piazza  Regina  Margherita,  we  reach  the  Citadel^  a 
massive  square  edifice  with  low  towers,  constructed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1543,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  point  affords  the  best 
'View  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  the  town,  and  the  mountainous  environs. 
(AppUoation  for  admission  must  be  made  to  an  officer.) 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Gastello  is  the  (74  hr.)  interesting  early- 
Renaissance  burial  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Soeeorao,  with  a  facade 
of  red  and  white  marble.  In  the  interior  are  two  tombs  by  Arsicola 
(above  one  of  which  is  an  earlier  Piet^). 

Near  Aquila,  Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone,  the  powerful  rival 

of  Sforza,  was  defeated  by  the  united  armies  of  Queen  Johanna  II. 

of  Naples,  Pope  Martin  Y.,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  commanded  by 

Jacopo  Oaldora,  on  2nd  June,  1424. 

About  3  M.  to  the  y.W.  (exeanton  of  3-4  hrs.,  two-hoise  carr.  5  fr.), 
on  the  road  to  Teramo  (p.  1^),  is  the  viUage  of  8.  Vittorino  on  the  Ater»o. 
occupying  the  site  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Sabine  town  of  Amitemr 
where  the  historian  Sallust  was  born.    On  an  eminence  which  was  r 
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crowned  by  fcbe  ancient  Arz,  or  citadel,  stands  an  old  tower  with  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  built  into  the  walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are 
remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  buildings  of  the  imperial 
epoch,  where  antiquities  are  frequently  found. 

The  AsouTT  of  tbb  Gbah  Sasso  d^Italia  reanires  1-3  days,  there  and 
back.  Heat  and  other  provisions  must  be  brought  from  Aquila.  Aji  excellent 
special  map  of  the  district  has: been  issued  by  the  Boman  section  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club ;  and  Dr.  Enrico  Abbate^s  ^Gutda  al  Gran  8as80  ditalia' 
(5  fir.)  may  alto  be  recommended.  The  best  season  for  this  expedition 
is  summer  or  autumn  i  in  spring  the  snow  is  a  great  hindrance.  —  Trav- 
ellera  usually  drive  via  (SVa  H.)  Paganica  (2130  ft.  •,  see  below)  and  (SVz  M.) 
Camarda  (where  the  slndaco  keeps  a  key  of  the  Bifugio  on  the  Campo 
Pericoli)  in  2  hrs.  to  (16>/i  M.)  Aasergi  (3780  ft.  \  additional  provisions 
obtainable  from  Francesco  Sacco),  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran 
Sasso.  Hule  (here  known  as  vettura)  from  this  point  to  the  Rifugio  and 
baek  5  fr.  per  day.  Giovanni  Acitelli,  his  brother,  and  Franco  di  Ificola 
are  good  guides.  The  two  former,  here  only  from  May  to  Nov.,  possess  a 
key  to  the  Bifugio.  Tariff:  to  the  Bifugio  in  summer,  one  dav5,  two  days 
7  ».,  in  winter  7  and  10  fr.i  to  the  summit,  spending  a  night  in  the  Bi- 
fugio, 10  and  16  fr.;  with  descent  to  Pietracamela  15  and  30  fr.;  each 
addit.  day  4  and  8  fr.  —  From  Assergi  we  walk  or  ride  In  about  4Vs  hrs., 
passing  a  good  spring,  to  the  Pauo  della  PorUUa  (7400  ft.),  a  narrow  saddle 
between  the  Pizzo  Cefalone  and  the  Honte  Portella  (see  below),  whence  we 
survey  the  X.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  AscoU.  Thence  we  descend 
in  1  hr.  to  the  Compo  PtrieoU^  inhabited  by  shepherds ,  where  the  night 
is  usually  spent  in  the  Bifugio  M  Campo  Pericoli  (7220  ft.),  built  by  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club.  An  ascent  of  2-2V2hrs.  more,  on  foot,  passing  an  ice- 
cold  spring  on  the  Conea  degli  Invatidi,  brings  us  to  the  summit.  The 
•Oran  Basso  d'ltolia,  or  Moato  Como  (9685  ft.),  is  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Apennines.  In  formation  it  resembles  the  Limestone  Alps  of  Tyrol.  The 
view  is  strikingly  grand,  embracing  the  Adriatic  and  the  grand  mountains 
of  Central  Italy,  while  in  clear  weather  even  the  rocky  Dalmatian  coast 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (W.)  are  visible.  The  other  c^ief  summits  of  the 
Gran  Sasso  group  are  the  Pizsc  cTIntormesoh  (8680  ft.),  the  Como  Piccolo 
(8650  ft.),  the  Pizto  Cefalone  (8905  ft.),  and  the  Monte  della  Portella  (7835  ft.). 

The  ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  from  Teramo  (p.  189)  is  less  conven- 
ient. We  drive  by  the  Aquila  road  vift  Hontorio  up  the  valley  of  the 
Vomano  to  (SV*  ^u^O  <^  point  shortly  before  Fano  Adriano  (p.  189),  where 
we  turn  to  the  left,  by  a  bridle-path  crossing  high  above  the  mountain- 
stream  of  the  Amo,  and  ascend  to  (1  hr.)  Pietracamela  (3295  ft.).  The 
slndaco  here  also  has  a  key  of  the  Bifugio  on  the  Oampo  Pericoli  (see 
above;  guides,  Domenico  Bossi  and  Pletro  Venaaao).  We  ascend  to  the 
latter  In  5-6  hrs. 

Fbom  Aquila  to  Avezzano,  ca.  31  M.,  diligence  daily  in  7  hrs.  (8  hrs. 
in  the  reverse  direction).  The  road  descends  into  the  Atemo  Valley, 
crosses  the  railway,  and  ascends  slowly  through  vineyards.  Beyond  Oere 
it  passes  through  an  oak-plantation.  Fine  retrospect  of  Aquila  and  the 
Gran  Sasso ;  farther  on,  view  to  the  S.E.  of  the  tfaieua.  Numerous  villages 
and  hamlets  lie  on  the  surrounding  slopes.  15V3  H.  (41/2  hr8\  drive  from 
Aquila)  Boeem  di  MeezOy  a  wretched  village  on  the  plateau,  where  horses 
are  changed.  About  1  hr.  beyond  Bocca,  near  Ovindoli  with  its  pictur- 
esque ruin,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  and  begin  to  descend  rapidly 
on  the  other  side.  *Vlew  of  the  plain  of  the  Lago  di  Fucino  (p.  182).  The 
castle  of  Celano  and  then  the  village  itself  soon  come  into  sight  and  are 
reached  in  */«  hr.  more.    Thence  to  Aveasano,  see  p.  188. 

As  tke  tndn  prooeeds  we  obtain  a  pretty  retrospective  view  of 
Aquila.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  striking ;  to  the  N.  the 
Gran  Sasso  dltalia.  69  M.  Paganieaj  2V2  M.  from  the  village  of 
that  name  (see  above);  74  M.  8,  Demetrio  ne^Vestini;  771/2  M. 
CampanorFagnano ;  8OV2  M.  FonUcchiOy  the  village  of  which  is 
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perclied  high  up  on  the  rocks.  The  valley  of  the  Aterno,  'which  the 
railway  descends,  contracts.  —  84  M.  Beffi,  with  a  large  castle  to 
the  left.  —  The  train  now  descends  a  steep  gradient.  —  87  M. 
Aeeiano ;  90  M.  Molina.  Then  three  long  tnnnels ;  part  of  the  line  lies 
high  ahoTe  the  river.  — 95 M.  Baiano  (p.  184).  Here  the  railway  leaves 
the  Atemo,  which  flows  to  the  N.E.  to  Popoli,  and  begins  to  ascend 
the  Inxnriant  valley  of  Solmona,  watered  by  the  OiziOj  a  tributary 
of  the  Atemo.  To  the  E.  is  theMaiella  chain,  and  to  the  W.  the 
hills  enclosing  the  Lago  di  Fuclno. 
102  M.  Solmona,  see  p.  184. 


13.  From  Eome  to  Castellammare  Adriatico 
vi&  Avezzano  and  Solmona. 

149  M.  Railway  (no  ezpfess-trains)  in  9V4-ilVs  ^^-  (^ft'^s  27  fr.  15  c, 
19  fr.,  12  fr.  2&  c). 

From  Rome  to  Mandela  vi&  Tivoll,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 
Beyond  Mandela  the  train  follows  the  ancient  Via  Valeria  and 
the  Teverone.  —  36  M.  Cineto  -  Romano  (diligence  to  Subiaco); 
38  M.  Roviano,  The  railway  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teverone 
and  ascends  a  steep  incline  to  (41  M.)  Arsoli,  prettily  situated  on 
a  hill,  with  a  castle  of  the  Maesimi.  Tunnel.  —  42V2  M.  Riofreddo, 
situated  on  the  tributary  of  the  Teverone  of  that  name. 

Near  (43Y2  M.)  Cavaliere  lay  the  iEquian  town  of  Carteoli,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  to  build  Arsoli  (see 
above)  and  Carsoli.  High  up  on  a  hill  (3410  ft.)  to  the  S.E.  lie 
the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Maria  dei  Biaognosi,  with  paintings 
dating  from  1488  and  a  wonder-working  crucifix  (visited  on  Sun. 
by  many  pilgrims  from  the  surrounding  district).  —  47  M.  Oanoli 
(^Loe,  8UUa,  tolerable),  commanded  by  a  picturesque  rained  castle. 

The  railway  now  ascends  the  narrow  valley  to  (GOVs  ^O  ^olli 
di  Monte  Bove,  beyond  which  we  reach  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Bove^ 
the  longest  on  the  railway  (more  than  3  M.).  64 Ys  M.  Sante  Marie. 
We  then  descend  to  (57  M/)  Tagliaeo%%o,  a  small  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  ravine,  in  which  rises  the  Imele,  the  Himella  of  antiquity. 
The  sources  of  the  Liris  lie  4Y2  ^*  ^o  ^^^  S*?  ^^^^  Gappadocia. 

The  train  now  enters  the  fertile  Campi  Palentiniy  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Marsi ,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  the  double-peaked  Jlfon^  Velino 
(8160  ft.),  to  the  N.E.,  is  visible  as  far  as  Rome.  Here,  on  26th  Aug. , 
1268,  the  young  Oonradin  of  Hohenstaufen ,  the  last  scion  of  that 
illustrious  imperial  house,  was  defeated,  notwithstanding  the  brav- 
ery of  his  knights,  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou ,  who  had  placed  a  part 
of  his  army  in  ambush.  —  62  M.  Scurcola,  dominated  by  an  old 
castle  of  the  Orsini,  with  a  fine  view.  In  the  church  of  8.  Mr 
is  an  old  carved  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  adj' 
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eonyent  of  S.  Maria  (see  below),  executed  by  oider  of  Gbarles  of 
Anjou. 

The  train  next  ciosses  the  SaUOy  passing  on  the  left  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  8,  Maria  deUa  VUioria,  which  was  built  by  Charles 
of  Anjon  in  commemoration  of  his  yietory  over  Gonradin  (p.  181). 
The  building,  the  architect  of  which  was  Niccold  Pisano,  was, 
howeyer,  soon  destroyed.  —  63  M.  Cappelle  Magliano. 

67  M.  Ayesxano  (il{5.  Vittoria,  clean,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2^4,  omn. 
from  the  station  to  the  town  25-50  c),  is  a  town  of  7406  inhab., 
with  a  ch&teau  built  by  the  Golonnas  and  now  belonging  to  the  Bar- 
berini.  The  estate-office  of  Prince  Torlonia,  at  which  a  permesso  to 
see  the  reclamation-works  at  the  Lago  di  Fucino  is  obtained  (gratis), 
contains  a  collection  of  objects  found  in  the  lake  (see  below).  — 

From  Ayezzano  to  Aqnila,  see  p.  180. 

About  4  H.  to  the  K.E.  of  Ayezzano ,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Velino 
(see  below),  lies  the  village  of  Albe ,  the  ancient  Alba  FucenHa,  reached 
from  Antroiano  (one-horse  carr.  to  this  point  and  back  3-4  fr.)  by  a  walk 
of  >/«  hr.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  the  Yestini,  Marsi, 
and  iBqui,  and  having  received  a  Boman  colony  of  6(XX)  souls,  B.C. 
303,  it  became  the  most  powerful  Boman  stronghold  in  the  interior  of 
Italy.  Three  summits  (that  to  the  N.B.  occupied  by  the  present  village) 
were  strongly  fortified  and  connected  by  a  massive  polygonal  wall.  In 
ascending  from  Antrosanto  we  pass  extensive  remains  of  this  wall,  and 
the  castle  of  the  Orsinl,  in  Albe,  incorporates  some  of  the  masonry  of 
the  ancient  fortifications.  On  the  S.W.  hill  is  a  Temple^  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  church  of  S.  PietrOf  with  eight  Corinthian  columns  of 
marble  in  the  interior  (key  obtained  from  the  Arclprete  or  from  the  Ck)nte 
Pace  in  Albe).  On  the  Golle  dl  Pettorino,  or  8.B.  hill,  are  large  polygonal 
walls.    Fine  view  of  the  valley. 

The  Ascent  of  Montb  Vblimo  (8160  ft.)  from  Avezzano  takes  1-2  days. 
The  night  is  passed  at  Magliano  or  Matia  d*Albe^  whence  the  top  Is  reached 
in  6  hrs.,  with  guide. 

The  now  drained  Lago  di  Fnoino  (2180  ft.),  the  ancient  Laeus 
Fueinus ,  was  once  37  M.  In  circumference  and  65  ft.  in  depth. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet,  the  leyel  of  the  lake  was  subject 
to  great  variations  which  were  frequently  fraught  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks.  Attempts  were  therefore 
made  to  drain  the  lake  in  ancient  times ,  but  it  was  only  yery  re- 
cently (in  1875)  that  this  object  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  earliest  sufferers  from  the  inundations  were  the  ancient  Harsi,  in 
consequence  of  whose  complaints  GsBsar  formed  the  project  of  affording  a 
permanent  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  the  work  was  not  begun  till  the 
reign  of  the  Bmp.  Claudius.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  lies  about  80  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Liris  at  Gapistrello,  and  the  plan  was  to  con- 
struct a  tunnel,  or  emtisaritu^  through  the  intervening  Honte  Salviano. 
Ko  fewer  than  aO,000  men  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
during  eleven  years.  This  was  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  of  the 
kind  ever  known  before  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  The 
length  of  the  passage  was  upwards  of  31/2  IK-)  and  for  about  IV4  H*  of  that 
distance  it  was  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  transverse  measurement  of 
the  tunnel  varied  from  4  to  16  sq.  yds.,  and  in  other  respects  also  the 
work  was  entirely  destitute  of  uniformity.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
tunnel  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  298  ft.,  and  33  shafts  were 
constructed  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the  removal  of  rubbish.  With 
a  view  to    inaugurate  the  completion  of    the  work,  A.D.  52,   Claudius 
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arranged  a  sanguinary  gladiatorial  naval  contest,  which  was  attended  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  deepen  the 
tunnel,  and  it  was  again  opened  with  renewed  festivities,  as  Tacitus  re- 
cords (Ann.  zii.  67).  Ancient  writers  stigmatise  the  work  as  an  entire 
failure,  but  their  strictures  are  not  altogether  well  founded,  for  it  was 
obviously  never  intended  to  drain  the  whole  lake,  but  merely  to  reduce 
it  to  one-third  of  its  original  size.  Serious  errors  had,  however,  been 
committed  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
channel  which  conducted  the  water  to  the  emissarins.  Claudius  died  in 
54,  and  nothing  farther  was  done  in  the  matter.  Trajan  and  Hadrian 
partially  remedied  the  defects,  but  the  channel  and  the  emissarius  itself 
afterwards  became  choked  up.  Frederick  II.  attempted  to  re«open  the 
tunnel,  but  the  task  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mediceval  skill.  After 
the  year  1783  the  lake  rose  steadily,  and  by  1810  it  had  risen  upwards 
of  30  ft.  Efforts  were  now  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Bivera  to 
restore  the  Roman  emissarius,  but  under  the  Bourbon  regime  there  seemed 
little  prospect  that  the  task  would  ever  be  completed.  In  1862  the  govern- 
ment was  accordingly  induced  to  make  a  grant  of  the  lake  to  a  company 
on  condition  that  they  would  undertake  to  drain  itiand  the  sole  privilege  was 
soon  afterwards  purchased  from  them  byPrince  Torlonia  of  Rome  (d.  1886). 
H.  de  Hontricher,  a  Swiss,  the  constructor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Marseilles  (d. 
at  Naples  in  I860),  and  his  pupil  Bermoni  (d.  loTO),  and  subsequently 
M.  Brisse  conducted  the  works.  The  difficulties  encountered  were  pro- 
digious, and  the  natives  were  frequently  heard  to  indulge  in  the  jest,  *o 
Torlonia  secca  il  Fucino,  0  il  Fucino  secca  Torlonia*.  In  1862,  however, 
the  emissarius  was  at  length  re-opened.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  Roman 
work,  but  longer  and  wider,  and  constructed  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
is  nearly  4  M.  long,  and  a  transverse  section  measures  about  21  sq.  yds. 
The  beginning  of  it  is  marked  by  a  huge  lock,  erected  in  a  massive 
style.  This  is  the  outlet  of  the  channel  which  is  intended  to  keep  the 
lowest  portions  of  the  basin  drained.  A  broad  road,  about  36  M.  in  length, 
runs  round  the  reclaimed  land  (36,000  acres  in  extent),  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  vast  model  farm,  colonised  by  families  from  the  prince'^s 
different  estates. 

An  excursion  to  Lneo,  about  6  M.  from  Aveasano,  will  afford  the  traveller 
a  good  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  drainage  operations  (permesso  ne- 
cessary, see  p.  18S^«  ^^  should  drive  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  outlet 
(IneiU) ,  and  get  the  custodian  to  conduct  him  thence  to  the  ancient 
emissarius. 

70  M.  Patemo,  —  73  M.  Celano,  a  town  with  7000  inhab.,  Is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  bill,  and  fiom  it  the  Lago  dl  Fucino  is 
sometimes  called  Lago  di  Celano.  The  CasUe  (*yiew),  erected  In 
1450,  was  once  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Countess  Govella,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  her  son  Rugierotto.  Celano  was  the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  of  Celano  (d.  1253),  the  supposed  author  of  the 
celebrated  Latin  requiem,   'Dies  Irs,  dies  illa\ 

The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  lake,  and  beyond  (75  M.) 
AicUi  begins  to  ascend.  77  M.Cercftio.  Tunnel.  79  M.  CoUarmeto, 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Oiovenco.  —  82  M.  Pescinay  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  birthplace  of  Card.  Mazarln  (1602-1661).  Tl^e  Tillage 
of  8.  Benedetto ,  2Y2  M.  to  the  S.W. ,  occupies  the  site  of  Marru- 
vtum,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  — 
86  M.  Carrito  Ortonaj  picturesquely  perched  on  an  Isolated  rock. 

On  quitting  the  Oiovenco  valley  the  train  penetrates  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Abruzzl  by  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Cwrro  (2Y5M.).  Beyond 
(89  M.)  Cocullo,  In  a  sequestered  upland  valley,  we  thread  the  tunne^ 
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of  Monte  Luparo  (i  M.  long)  and  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
yalleys  of  Fucino  and  Solmona.  92  M.  Ooriano  Sieoli.  —  Beyond 
the  following  tunnel  we  obtain  a  splendid  **yiew  of  the  yalley  of 
Solmona.  Nearly  1000  ft.  below  ns  lies  Raiano  Inferiore ;  farther 
off,  Pentima  with  the  solitary  cathedral  of  S.  Pelino  (p.  185);  in 
the  middle  distonoe,  the  isolated  hill  of  S.  Cosmo  (2210  ft);  in 
the  background  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Maiella.  —  93V2  ^* 
Baiano  Superiore ,  nearly  3  M.  from  Raiano  Inferiore ,  whicb  is  a 
station  on  the  Solmona  and  Aquila  railway  (p.  181). 

The  train  now  descends  rapidly  along  l^e  side  of.  the  valley, 
passing  through  fieveral  tunnels,  to  (95  M.)  Prezza.  It  then  runs 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  SctgittariOy  crossing 
that  stream  beyond  (100  M.)  Anversa  Scanno  by  a  two-storied  via- 
duct of  16  arches.    103  M.  Bugnara, 

107M.  Solmona.  —  The  station  is  more  than  1  M.  from  the  town 
(omnibns  30  e.).  —  Hotels.  Italia,  with  trattoria,  very  fair,  B.  IV2  fr. ; 
Alb.  MoNztr,  at  the  gate.  B.  1  fr. ,  tolerable.  —  Gaffi  in  the  main  street. 

Solmona  (1570  ft.),  with  18,500  inhab.,  the  ancient  Sulmo  of 
the  Pffiligni,  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  was  much  attached  to  this 
his  'cool  home,  abounding  in  water',  as  he  calls  it,  is  picturesquely 
situated,  being  commanded  on  two  sides  by  mountains,  and  con- 
tains several  medisval  buildings  of  architectural  interest.  The 
palace  of  Baron  Tahassi^  in  a  side-street,  and  several  others  de- 
serve examination.  The  church  of  jSf.  MaHa  Annunziata^  and  the 
Gothic  facades  of  the  churches  of  8.  Francesco  dfAsaisi  and  8.  Maria 
deUa  Tomba^  though  all  more  or  less  injured  by  the  earthquake  of 
1706,  are  also  interesting.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  older  church,  a  Romanesque  portal  of  which, 
opposite  the  above-mentioned  hotel,  is  still  preserved,  and  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  meat-market.  In  front  of  it  are  an  aqueduct 
of  1256  and  a  tasteful  fountain  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1474).  At 
the  door  of  the  grammar-school  is  a  statue  of  Ovid  in  blackish 
stone,  dating  from  the  15th  cent.;  the  name  of  the  poet  still 
lingers  in  the  songs  of  the  district  as  that  of  a  famous  sorcerer. 
The   strong  fermented  wine  (*vino  cotto')   of  Solmona  has  some 

reputation. 

About  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Solmona,  and  V/2  M.  from  the  station,  lies  the 
Badia  di  S.  Bpirito^  the  church  of  which  contains  some  paintings  by 
Raphael  Mengs.  Adjacent  are  extensive  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
a  Roman  building  known  as  the  ^YUIa  di  Ovidio\  On  the  rock  above 
the  ruins,  picturesquely  situated ,  is  the  Hermitage  of  CeletUne  V.  (comp. 
p.  178). 

Abon^  16  M.  to  the  S.  of  Solmona  lies  Seanno  (3A46  ft),  reached  on  a 
mule  in  about  6  hrs.  (walking  not  recommended).  The  picturesque  route 
passes  several  villages,  and  then  ascends  the  wild  and  rocky  ravine  of  the 
Saffittario.  The  latter  part  of  it  skirts  the  lake  of  Scanno.  Scanno  (no 
inn,  private  introductions  desirable)  is  perhaps  the  finest  point  in  the 
Abruzzi.    The  women  of  Scanno  wear  a  peculiar  costume. 

The  Konte  Amaro  (9170  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Maiella  MU.^ 
may  be  ascended  from  Solmona.  Riding  is  practicable  to  the  Campo  di 
Qiove^  S4  hrs.;  thence  to  the  top  (refuge-hut)  5  hrs. 
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Fbom  80LUONA  TO  Gaiambllo  (Ifaplei)y  ea.  75  M.  Diligence  to  Bocca 
Bavinclola  daily  in  9  hrs.,  ttarting  in  the  eyening.  At  Bocca  Bavindola 
we  reach  the  railway  and  at  Caianello  catch  the  ezpresa  to  Kaples.  Carr. 
and  pair  from  Solmona  to  (25  M.)  Castel  di  Bangro^  12  fr.  —  The  road 
trayeraes  the  plain  to  (6  H.)  Ptitcrano  and  then  ateendt  circuitonsly  to 
Roeea  Pia  or  Roeea  VaUogcura^  a  village  in  a  rooky  ravine.  Fine  retro- 
spects of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  Beyond  Bocca  we  ascend  to  the  JPiano  di 
CinquemiffUa  (4S65  ft.),  a  monntain-^rt  upland  plain,  the  extent  of  which 
is  indicated  by  its  name.  In  winter  this  plain  is  often  impassahle  for 
months  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  even  in  summer  the  temperature  is 
low.  After  passing  the  plain,  we  see  Rivisondoli  to  the  left.  Roecarasa  is 
passed  on  the  right.  The  road  then  winds  down  to  the  vi^ley  of  the  Sangro, 
the  ancient  Sagrus.  The  village  to  the  left  it  Rocea  Oinq^umiglia,  We 
cross  the  river  and  reach  — 

25  H.  Gaatel  di  Bangro  (Albergo  di  Boma)^  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
foot  of  lofty  mountains,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  wide  and  rapid  Sangro. 
Its  only  objects  of  interest  are  a  ruined  castle  and  the  old  church  of 
B.  Ificola,  by  the  bridge.  Diligence  hence  to  (I8V2  M.)  Isernia  in  3  hrs. 
(6  frO. 

The  road  to  Isernia  ascends  the  hills  separating  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro  from  that  of  the  Vandra,  an  affluent  of  the  Yolturno.  Fine  view 
at  the  top;  below,  to  the  left,  the  town  of  Forli.  We  descend  through 
the  villages  of  Biomra  and  Vandriay  cross  the  valley,  and  ascend  another 
range  of  hills,  on  the  crest  of  which  we  obtain  a  view  of  Isernia  and  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Yolturno. 

43Va  M.  Isernia  (Nvova  NapoU ;  Stella  d'naUa),  the  ancient  Samnite 
town  of  jBtenUa.  formerly  of  importance  on  account  of  its  strong  situation 
on  an  isolated  hill,  now  consists  mainly  of  one  long,  narrow ,  and  dirty 
main  street.  A  few  Boman  remains  are  visible  at  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  some  relics  of  the  ancient  polygonal  walls. 

Archaeologists  may  make  an  excursion  henee  to  PietrattbomdanU^  with 
the  ruins  (theatre  and  temple)  of  the  Samnite  Bovianum.  Boad  to  (9  M.) 
Pescolandano  (diligence  at  10.90  a.m.;  eorrlcolo  8  fr.);  thence  bridle- 
path 5  M. 

From  Isernia  a  diligence  runs  daily  to  Campobauo  (p.  191),  vift  ^ommm>, 
the  ancient  Bomanum  Undeeimanorum.  One-horse  carr.  from  Isernia  to 
Venafro  6  fr. 

Railtpay  from  Igemia  to  Caianello^  see  p.  7. 

The  Tallway  now  bends  sharply  to  the  N.,  towards  the  yalley 
of  the  Aterno.  —  IIO1/2  M.  Pratola  Peligna. 

113  M.  Pentima.    A  short  distance  hence  is  the  Cathedral  of 

*8,  Pelino  (keys  kept  by  the  canon  at  the  yillage),  an  edifice  of  the 

13th  centnry.  The  architecture  is  very  Interesting,  but  the  interior 

has  unfortunately  been  modernised.    Old  pulpit.    Chapel  of  St. 

Alexander  of  the  16th  century. 

On  the  lofty  surrounding  plain  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  ancient 
city  of  Ooi^nium,  once  the  capitiJ  of  the  Pseligni.  In  B.C.  90  it  was  consti- 
tuted the  federal  capital  of  the  Italians  during  their  struggle  against  the 
Bomans  for  independence,  and  called  Italica,  but  a  few  years  later  it  had 
to  succumb  to  the  Bomans.  There  are  a  few  antiquities  in  the  small 
Mus$um  at  Pentima,  the  key  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  attentive 
Inspettore  Cav.  de  17ino  at  Solmona  (interesting  for  archaeologists  only). 

II61/2M.  ^OT^oli (Alhergo  delta  SocUth),  a  town  with  TOOOinhab., 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Pescara,  Aquila,  Avezzano, 
and  Solmona,  and  commanded  by  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Cantelmi, 
who  were  once  masters  of  the  place.  A  little  above  the  town  the 
Gizio  and  Aterno  unite  to  form  the  Peacara,  along  which  the  rail- 
way descends  till  it  approaches  the  sea. 
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II8V2  M.  BuasL  The  valley  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  abrupt 
cliffs.  Tunnel.  —  ISSi/jM.  Torre  dc' Paweri,  picturesquely  situated. 
Connoisseurs  of  early  Christian  architecture  should  visit  the  ab- 
bey of  8,  Clemente  di  Casauria,  V/^  M.  from  Torre  de*  Passed 
founded  by  Emp.  Lewis  II.  In  871.  The  church,  an  unfinished 
basilica  of  the  12th  cent.,  somewhat  disfigured  by  additions  in  the 
15th  cent.,  has  a  vestibule  with  ancient  sculptures  on  the  portals. 
In  the  interior  are  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  I.  (d.  100)  and  a  pul- 
pit of  the  12th  century.  The  crypt  dates  from  the  original  building. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Interpromium,  relics  from  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  church. 

1291/2  M.  8.  Valentino  i  131 V2  M.  Alanno;  135  M.  ManoppeUo. 

140  M.  CMeti.  —  The  Station  is  about  8  M.  from  the  town,  which 
lies  on  the  heights  to  the  £.  (omnibus  60  c,  in  the  reverse  direction 
50  c.)i  about  halfway  the  road  passes  a  ruined  baptistery. 

Hotels  in  the  town :  Palomba  d'  Obo  \  Albbboo  del  Sole  ;  Vittobia. 

Chieti  (1065  ft.),  the  ancient  Teate  Marrucinorumj  capital  of  a 
province,  with  22,000  inhab.,  is  a  clean  and  busy  town.  Prom  the 
Piazza  YittorioEmanuele  a  promenade  leads  round  the  town,  affording 
magnificent  "Tiews  of  the  Maiella  group,  the  course  of  the  Pescara 
and  the  hill  country  extending  to  the  sea  (the  finest  from  the 
drilling-ground  on  the  S.).  The  order  of  the  Theatines ,  founded 
in  1555  by  Paul  IV.,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Chieti,  derives 
its  name  from  this  town. 

The  valley  of  the  Pescara  gradually  expands.  Beyond  (148i/2M.) 
Pescara  (p.  190)  the  line  crosses  the  river.  —  149  M.  Caatellam- 
mare  Adriatico,  see  p.  190. 

14.  From  Avezzano  to  Eoccasecca  (Naples). 

Fbom  Avezzano  to  Roccasecca,  about  50  M.  •,  diligenee  daily  (at  1  a.m.) 
in  71/4  hrs.  to  Sora^  from  Sora  to  Roccasecca  railway.  The  diligence 
connects  with  the  trains  of  the  Kome  and  Naples  railway. 

Avezzano,  see  p.  182.  The  drive  through  the  valley  of  the  Liris 
to  Roccasecca  (railway  under  construction)  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive in  Italy.  The  road  traverses  the  Monte  Salviano,  and  reaches 
(7^2  M.)  Capiatrello,  where  the  emissarius  of  the  Lago  di  Fucino 
(see  p.  182)  issues  from  the  mountain.  It  then  follows  the  left  bank 
of  the  Liris.  The  imposing  pyramid  of  MonU  Viglio  (7075  ft. ;  as- 
cended from  Filettino  on  the  W.  side),  to  the  W.  of  Liris,  domin- 
ates the  view.  On  a  height  on  the  right  bank  lies  (4  M.)  CiviteUa 
Roveto,  the  capital  of  the  Val  di  Roveto ,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  as  far  as  Sora,  is  called.  Then,  to  the  left,  Civitd. 
d^Antino,  the  Antinum  of  theMarsi,  with  several  relics  of  antiquity. 
To  the  right  of  the  river  lies  MorinOj  whence  the  fine  waterfall  of 
Lo  Schioppo,  5  M.  distant,  may  be  visited.  The  beautiful  oak  and 
chestnut  woods  have  of  late  been  freely  cut  down. 


^ 
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A  chaiming  mountainous  district  is  now  tiayersed.  We  pass 
I2V2  ^0  Ro^rano,  and  after  7  hrs'.  driye  from  Ayezzano  (in  all 
1  M.)  reach  the  town  of  — 

BonfHdtel  cU  Roma;  Alb.  del Liri),Mih  13,200  inhab.,  situated 
in  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  which  flows  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  round  the  crowded  houses  of  the  town.  The  Romans 
wrested  the  place  from  the  Yolsci,  and  founded  a  powerful  colony 
here,  B.C.  303.  The  cathedral  stands  on  ancient  substructures.  On 
the  precipitous  rock  aboye  the  town,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
key  of  the  Abmzzi,  are  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  also  traces 
of  mediffiyal  castles.  The  town  was  the  natiye  place  of  seyeral 
celebrated  men,  and  the  residence  of  others  (the  Decii,  Attilius 
Regulus,  the  orator  Q.  Valerius,  L.  Mummius,  etc.).  The  learned 
Cardinal  Cesar  Baronius  (1538-1607)  was  born  at  Sora. 

The  Railway  pbom  Soba  to  Rocoasboca  (20  M.,  in  about 

lY4hr.)  trayerses  the  well-oultiyated  yalley,  following  the  left  bank 

of  the  Liris.    The  abundance  of  water  here  imparts  a  freshness  and 

charm  to  the  scenery  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  warm  climates. 

To  the  left  the  Fihrenus  falls  into  the  Liris. 

In  the  FibMnna,  near  its  mouth,  lies  the  liola  S.  Paolo^  on  which 
a  monaatery  waa  founded  by  the  Benedictine  S.  Domenico  Abbate,  a 
natiye  of  Foligno.  Hildebrand,  a^erwards  Pone  Gregory  YU.,  was  once 
a  monk  here.  The  island  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  Insula  Arpinoi^  the 
birthplace  of  Cicero,  the  scene  of  his  dialogue  'De  Legibus\  The  abbey - 
church,  recently  restored,  is  an  interesting  edifice  of  the  i2th  century. 
Cicero''8  yilla  was  erected  by  his  grandfather,  and  embellished  by  his  father, 
who  deyoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  science  here,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  fayonrite  retreat  of  Cicero  himself,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his 
treatise  De  Leg.  2,  3.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  yilla  belonged  to  the 
poet  Silius  Italicus.  The  Liris  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  aboye 
the  island,  the  *Ponte  di  Cie€ron€\  one  of  the  three  arches  of  which  is 
still  standing. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  seyeral  manufactories,  chiefly  of  paper 
(cartiere)f  surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  The  ""Gardens  con- 
nected with  the  former  Cartiera  del  Ftbreno  contain  the  picturesque 
waterfalls  (Le  Cascatelle)  of  the  Liris  and  the  Fibrenus.  The  cool 
water  of  the  latter  is  praised  by  Cicero. 

3^2  M.  Itola  (no  inn;  accommodation  may  be  obtained  atLutgft 

Meglio^i)^  or  hola  Liri,  a  small  town  with  6000  inhab.,  which,  as 

its  name  indicates,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Liris.  The  two  arms  of 

the  riyer  here  form  two  magniflcent  waterfalls,  80  ft.  in  height. 

That  on  the  E.  side,  a  yiew  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  as 

the  town  is  entered,  is  a  perpendicular  fall,  while  the  other  and 

more  picturesque  cascade,  to  see  which  we  cross  the  second  bridge 

and  keep  to  the  right,  is  broken  by  the  rocks  into  seyeral  arms.   A 

road  leads  hence  in  1^2  hr.  to  Arpino. 

About  3  H.  to  the  W.  of  Isola  (good  road;  carr.  3-4  fr.)  lies  the  abbey 
of  B8.  Qicvatmi  e  Paolo  di  Ca$amariy  now  declared  national  property,  with 
a  well-preseryed  church  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.    The  nam<^ 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  birthplace  of  Marius  at  Cereatae,  afterwa- 
known  as  Cercataa  MaHanae. 
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7  M.  Arpino,  station  for  the  town  of  that  name  situated  high 
ahoYe  the  yalley.  Arpino  {Locanda  della  Pctce,  near  the  Piazza)  is 
a  finely  situated  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Yolscian 
mountain-town  of  Arpinum^  and  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Marins 
(see  above)  and  Cicero.  The  Town  Hall  in  the  Piazza  is  embellished 
with  busts  of  Marius,  Giceio,  and  Agrippa.  Arpino  was  the  native 
place  of  the  well-known  painter  Giuseppe  Cesari  (1660-1640),  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Cavaliere  d' Arpino,  whose  house  is  still 
pointed  out. 

The  present  town  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Arplnum.  The  citadel  of  the  latter  lay  on  an  abrupt  emin- 
ence, connected  with  the  town  by  a  narrow  Isthmus  and  now  occupied 
by  the  small  octagonal  church  of  8.  Maria  della  Civit<i  (view).  The 
town  Itself  rose  on  the  slope  of  a  still  higher  hill.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  wall,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 
broken  at  intervals  by  medissval  round  towers,  is  still  preserved, 
and  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  ascent  should 
be  made  on  the  N.  side.  On  the  hill  stands  the  Porta  delV  Areo^  a 
remarkable  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch. 

101/2  M.  Fontane.  —  131/2  M.  Aree^  in  a  strikingly  picturesque 
situation.  —  The  line  here  quits  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  runs 
to  the  S.  E.  to  (20  M.)  Roccaaecca;  see  p.  3. 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisi). 

201  H.  Railway  in  6S/4-I9  hrs.;  fares  36  fr.  GO,  25  fr.  56,  14  fr.  60  c., 
express  fares  10  fr.  16,  28  fr.  10  c.  —  Ancona  is  347  M.  distant  from  Brin* 
disi,  to  which  an  express  train  runs  daily  in  15V4  hrs.  in  correspondence 
with  the  quick  trains  from  Milan  and  Bologna  (fares  69  fr.  20  c,  46  ft. 
45  c.)  •,  also  once  weekly  (Sun.)  in  IIV4  hrs.  (from  Bologna  to  Brindisi 
153/4  hrs.),  in  connection  with  the  English  mail  to  India,  carrying  first-class 
passengers  to  Brindisi  only. 

The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording  a  sea  view  to  the  left,  and  an  in- 
land view  to  the  right.  The  towns,  generiJly  situated  on  the  heights,  at 
some  distance  from  the  railway,  communicate  regiQarly  with  their  stations 
by  diligence^  but  these  vehicles  have  little  pretension  to  comfort. 

From  Ancona  vi&  (31/2  M.)  Varcoho,  (10  M.)  Osimo,  (15  M.) 
Loreto,  (17^2  M.)  Porto  Recanati,  and  (23  M.)  Potenza  Pieena 
to  (2672  M.)  Porto  Civitanova,  see  Baedeker  a  Central  Italy,  — 
Porto  Civitanova,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chientiy  is  the  station  for 
the  town  of  Civitanova,  which  lies  1^4  M.  inland.  A  railway  runs 
hence  to  Fabriano  vili  Macerata  and  Albaeina  (see  BaedekerU  Cen- 
tral Italy), 

The  railway  to  Foggia  and  Brindisi  crosses  the  Chienti.  31  M. 
8.  Elpidio  a  Mare.  The  village  of  8,  Elpidio  lies  several  miles  in- 
land. —  The  Tenna  is  next  crossed. 

3672  M.  Porto  8,  Giorgio,  with  a  handsome  castle. 

On  the  hill,  3  M.  inland,  is  situated  Fermo  iLoeanda  deW  Aquila; 
seat  in  a  carriage  50  c),  the  ancient  Firmum  Pieenum^  with  18,000  inhab., 
and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.    It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  First  Funic  War,  and  baa  continued  since  that  period  to  be  a 
town  of  some  importance.  At  the  Porta  8.  Francesco^  by  which  the  town 
is  entered ,  are  seen  remnants  of  the  ancient  wall ,  constructed  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  streets  ascend  somewhat  precipitously  to  the  height 
on  which  the  handsome  Piazza  is  situated ;  the  Town  Hall  here  contains 
some  inscriptions  and  antiquities.  Outside  the  town  we  obtain  fine  views 
of  the  fertile  district,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 

Tlie  train  next  crosses  the  brooks  Lete  Vivo  and  Aao,  43  M. 
Pedaao;  48  M.  Cupra  Marittima;  60  M.  Ordtammare  (Pens.  Giusti, 
pens.  5  fi.,  open  also  In  winter),  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  On 
the  hill,  abont  4^2  M.  inland,  is  Ripatransone  (6000  inhab.).  Near 
Cupra  MaritHma  (Marano)  once  lay  the  andent  town  of  that  name, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  goddess  Cnpra,  and 
restored  by  Hadrian  in  A.D.  127. 

53  M.  8.  Benedetto  (Inn  at  the  station) ,  a  Tillage  on  the  coast. 

Fbox  S.Bxhsdstto  to  Asooli  Piosho,  90>/s^-f  railway  in  li/^hr.  (fares 
3  fr.  75,  2  fr.  66,  1  fr.  70  c).  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  TrontOy 
passing  Porto  d^Ateoliy  Mbnteprandoney  Mmteaampolo^  Spinetoli  Colli^  Offida 
Caitel  di  Xroma,  and  MaHno.  —  Aaooli  Piceno  {Albergo  deUa  PottUy  very 
fair),  the  ancient  Asculum  Plcenumj  with  23,900  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  capital  of  a  province,  is  situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Tronto.  The 
valley  is  here  contracted  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  To  the  "S.  rises 
the  jagged  Monte  deW  AicensiMe  c3610  ft),  to  the  W.  the  Sibillaj  and  more  to 
the  S.  the  Pizzo  di  8evo.  Ascoli,  an  ancient  town  in  a  commanding  situation, 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Picentines,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Social 
War  against  Bome,  and  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Pompey.  Interesting 
renkains  of  the  ancient  walls,  a  bridge,  and  a  *Gate  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town.  The  town-hall  contains  a  few  inscriptions,  and  other  relics  are 
encountered  in  other  parts  of  the  town ,  e.  g.  insignificant  vestiges  of  a 
theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The  architecture  of  the  churches  and  palaces 
dates  chiefly  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Benaissance,  materially  en- 
hancing the  interest  of  the  town ,  which  is  indeed  the  most  attractive  on 
the  B.  coast  of  S.  Italy.  The  *vathedral  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ck>nstantine  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  original  sub- 
structures are  still  traceable.  A  chapel  on  the  right  in  the  interior  con- 
tains good  pictures  by  Crivelli.  In  B.  Vittore^  Bomanesque  mural  paint- 
ines  of  the  i2th  and  18th  cent,  were  discovered  under  the  whitewash  in 
1890'  —  Mountain-roads  lead  hence  vift  Iforeia  to  Spoleto^  and  others  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  Atemo  to  Aquila  (p.  177). 

Beyond  (56  M.)  Porto  d'Aseoli  the  train  crosses  the  TrontOf  the 
ancient  Truentus.  —  62  M.  Torioreto. 

6d  M.  QUilianova,  a  dirty  village  with  a  few  fine  viUas  on  the 
hill,  1^4  M.  from  the  coast,  bnilt  in  the  Ibth  cent,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ancient  Ccutrwn  Novum  on  the  Tordino,  and  then  named 
8,  Flaviano, 

From  Giulianova  to  Txrako,  16  H.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  95, 2  fr. 
10, 1  ir.  36  c.).  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tordino,  passing  Moseiano- 
8.  Angeio.  Jfotare$eo^  Beilante- Rattans ,  (kuteUalto-Canzano.  —  Teramo 
(AXbergo  P^Ugrino^  Via  Delfico;  Caffi  SHppettOy  Cono  8.  Giorgio;  omn. 
from  the  station  to  the  town ,  V^-V*  f^Oi  the  ancient  Interamna ,  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  and  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  20,400  inhabitants.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  is  now  modernised;  in  the  interior  is  an  antependium  by 
the  goldsmith  Ificola  di  Ovardittgrtk  (iSth  cent.).  In  the  E.  of  the  town 
is  the  Villa  of  the  painter  G.  Delia  Monica,  built  in  the  style  of  a  med- 
ieeval  castle.  —  A  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Vomano  from  Teramo 
passing  MontoHo  and  Fano  Adriano^  ascending  between  the  Monte  Pia 
(5646  ft.)  and  the  Monte  Cardito,  leaving  Mont^  3.  Franco  (JOOO  ft.)  to 
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S.,  and  then  descending  in  many  enrres  past  8.  VUtovino  (p.  179)  where 
several  roads  meet,  to  Aqoila  (p.  ITT)-  —  Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  dltalia, 
see  p.  180. 

The  train  crosses  the  TordinOy  the  ancient  BatinuSy  and  then 

beyond  (73  M.)  Montepfigano  the  Vomano  (Vomanus).   To  the  right 

a  fine  yie^r  is  obtained  of  the  Qran  Sasso  d'ltalia  (p.  180),  which 

is  here  visible  from  base  to  summit.  —  79^2  M*  -^^^^  MuUffnano. 
Atri  (1380  ft ;  Aibergo  del  Teatro),  6  M.  inland  (diligence  daily :  other 
conveyances  rarely  obtainable),  the  ancient  Hatriat  an  episcopal  residence, 
with  iO,000  inhab.,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  copper  coins.  Ifumerous  ruins  bear  testimony  to  its  ancient  im- 
portance. The  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  frescoes  and  a  15th  cent,  painting 
of  the  Madonna  adoring  the  child,  merits  a  visit.  It  rests  on  extensive 
foundations  of  ancient  origin,  perhaps  those  of  a  temple.  Extensive  *yiew 
from  the  campanile.  Several  large  grottoes  near  the  town  are  also  of  very 
remote  date. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Piombaj  the  ancient  AfotWnus,  5  M. 

inland  from  which  is  situated  Cittd,  Santangelo  (7000  inhab.). 

84  M.  Silvi;  87  M.  MontesUvano. 

PentUf  16  H.  inland,  the  capital  of  the  district^with  10,000  inhab.,  was 
the  Pinna  of  the  ancients,  and  chief  town  of  the  vestini,  of  which  period 
various  relics  still  exist. 

90  M.  Castellammare  Adriatioo  (Leon  d'Oro),  junction  for 
the  lines  to  Temi  and  Aquilay  and  to  Romef  Avessano,  and  Solmona 
(see  BR.  12, 13). 

The  train  next  crosses  the  Pescara  river. 

92  M.  Pescara  {Alb,  RebecchinOj  near  the  station,  with  trattoria, 
dean;  Railway  Restaurant,  mediocre),  a  fortified  town  with  5500 
inhab.,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  plain.  The  mountain-group  of 
the  Maiellaj  culminating  in  Monte  Amaro  (9160  ft.),  now  becomes 
visible  on  tlxe  right. 

The  train  crosses  iheAlento»  96  M.  FrancaviUaj  a  village  on  the 
hill  to  the  right.  Beyond  it  a  mountain-spur  projects  into  the  sea. 
Four  short  tunnels.  Beyond  the  third  the  fort  of  Ortona  becomes 
visible  on  the  left. 

105  M.  Ortona.  The  town  (Progreiso;  Alb,  Onentale)^  Va  ^• 
from  the  station,  the  ancient  OrUma ,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Fren- 
tani,  is  a  tolerably  clean  and  well-built  place  (12,000  inhab.), 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  with  a  small  quay  on  the  shore  below. 
Beautiful  views  towards  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Punta  di  Penna  (see 
below),  especially  from  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  fort.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  cathedral  should  be  inspected. 

Beyond  Ortona  the  train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and 
crosses  two  brooks.  10972  ^'  ^'  ^t^o  Lancicmo  is  the  station  for 
Laneiano^  6  M.  inland,  with  18,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Anxanum, 
Between  S.  Vito  and  the  next  station  (113  M.)  Fosioceaia  are  three 
tunnels,  beyond  which  we  obtain  a  pleasing  survey  of  the  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  Punta  di  Penna. 

Near  (116  M.)  Torino  di  Sangro  the  train  crosses  the  Sangro, 
Lat.  SagruB.     122  M.  CaaaVbordirhO.   Three  tunnels,  beyond  which 
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Yasto  becomes  visible,  on  an  olive-dad  hill  on  the  right.  131  M. 
Vasto.   The  town  lies  on  the  hill,  IV4  ^*  ^^^^  the  station. 

Yaito  d'Aimone  (Albergo  delV  Indipendenta),  the  ancient  His- 
tonium,  with  14,000  inhab.,  lies  high,  and  commands  fine  views 
as  far  as  the  Tremiti  islands  and  Monte  Gargano.  The  small  cathe- 
dral with  a  Gothic  facade  bears  a  memorial  tablet  to  General  'Carlo 
Antonio  Manhes,  distrattore  de'  briganti,  prime  cittadino  del  Yasto*, 
date  1810.  A  small  maseum  in  the  town-hall  contains  inscriptions 
and  other  relics  found  here.  In  the  environs  are  extensive  olive- 
plantations. 

Beyond  ri34  M.)  8.  Salvo  the  train  crosses  the  Trigno ,  Lat. 
Trinius.    139  M.  Montenero. 

I47V2  ^*  Termoli  (Alb.  ^  Trattoria  delta  Corona)^  a  small  town 
close  to  the  sea,  with  medisBval  walls.  Charming  survey  of  the 
Maiella  and  Abruzzi ,  and  farther  on  of  the  Tremiti  Islands  (the 
Insulae  Diomedeae  of  mythology,  still  serving,  as  in  antiquity,  as 
a  place  of  confinement)  and  Monte  Gargano  in  the  distance.  The 
cathedral  has  a  Gothic  facade. 

Fboh  Tesholi  to  Bemkvento  via  Gampobasso,  107  H.,  railway  in 
71/4-10  hrs.  (fares  19  fir.  45,  13  fir.  65,  8  fr.  75  c).  UsnaUy  no  train  in  direct 
connection  from  Gampobasso.  The  jonmey  on  the  whole  is  monotonons. 
51/s  M.  OufflioneMi  Pwtocannone;  10  M.  B.  Martino  in  Pennlis;  iV/%  M. 
Ururi  Botellof  23  H.  Larino^  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Larinumf  81  M. 
etuaealMda;  SSVs  M.  Bontfro;  SG^^  M.  Ripabottoni  8anf  Elia;  41Vs  M.  Catn- 
poUeto  MotuadUone;  47  H.  Matriee  Montagano;  52  M.  RipaUmo$tmo.  —  55  M. 
OampobaMO  C-^Id.  CtntraU;  Alb.  d€l  Samio),  the  capital  of  a  province,  and 
a  place  of  some  importance,  with  15,000  inhab.,  is  noted  for  its  steel  wares. 

—  58 Vs  M.  Betrimello;  62  M.  VineMaturo.  —  The  railway  here  begins  to 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  69  M.  B.  OiuUano  del  Sannio.  — 
71  Vs  H.  Sepino;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient 
iSdep^Attm,  now  Altilia.  —  75V2  M.  8.  Croee  del  Sannio;  80  M.  Moreone; 
85  M.  Pontekmdol/o;  861/1H.  CampolatUwo;  90  M.  Fragneto  MmforU ;  92  H. 
Peseolameuxa;  104Vs  M.  Pietra  Elcina.  —  107  M.  Benevento,  see  p.  204. 

Beyond  Termoli,  where  the  cactus  first  makes  its  appearance, 
the  scenery  is  less  attractive.  The  train  crosses  the  Bifemo,  Lat. 
Tifemus.  152  M.  Campomarinoj  158  M.  Chieuti,  Albanian  settle- 
ments. From  Ohieuti  a  road  runs  to  the  town  of  Serraeapriola,  We 
next  cross  the  Fortorey  the  ancient  Frento. 

165  M.    BipaUa. 

l^ear  Bipalta,  on  i5th  June,  15(3,  the  Kormans  defeated  and  captured 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  and  then,  falling  on  their  knees,  implored  his  blessing. 
Leo,  relenting,  imparted  it,  and  subsequently  conferred  Apulia,  Galabria, 
and  Sicily  on  the  brothers  Humfred  and  Robert  Guiscard,  a  grant  which 
was  ultimately  fraught  with  consequences  so  important  to  Rome  and  the 
papal  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  l^ormans. 

To  the  N.E.  is  the  Lago  di  Lesina,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea.  The  train  now  proceeds  inland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Qargano  (p.  193),  a  buttress  of  the  Apennines 
projecting  into  the  sea,  with  several  peaks  about  8300  ft.  in  height. 

—  1741/4  M.  Poggio  Imperiale.  —  177  M.  Apricena.  —  184  M.  San 
Severo,  a  dirty  town  with  17,500  inhab.,  which,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  was  taken  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  French 
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in  1799.   The  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  here  in  1865.  — 
191  M.  Motta. 

201  M.  Foggia.  —  Hot«li(.  Vittobia,  Piassa  Teatro;  Milaho,  Via 
Uaddalena;  Boma,  Oorso  Vlttorio  Emanuele,  mediocre.  —  J3a«7way  Re- 
stauranty  D.  3Vs  fr*  —  Cab  to  the  town,  V2  tr. 

Foggia^  the  capital  of  a  province  formerly  called  the  Capitanata^ 
and  the  junction  of  the  coast-railway  and  the  line  to  Benevento  and 
Naples  (R.  17),  is  a  clean,  thriving  town,  with  40,300  Inhahit- 
ants.  It  is  well  situated  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  forms 
the  central  point  of  the  great  Apulian  plain.  The  name  is  prohahly 
deriyed  from  the  pits  or  cellars  (Lat.  foveae ,  now  called  fosse  di 
grano')j  in  which  the  inhahitants  store  their  grain.  On  the  left, 
opposite  the  first  houses  of  the  town,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station,  is  a 
portico  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Oiardino  Pubhlico ,  which  is 
adorned  with  several  busts.  Beyond  these  public  grounds  is  a  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  main  street  which  we  follow  now  takes  the  name 
of  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele.  To  the  left  in  the  piazza  planted  with 
trees  rises  a  monument  to  Vincenzo  Lanza  (1784-1860),  a  physician 
and  patriot,  who  was  bom  at  Foggia.  After  5  min.  we  cross  the  Corso 
del  Teatro  and  reach  the  Piassa  Federieo  II.,  adorned  with  «  ibsan*' 
tain  fPozzo  dell'  Imperatore),  situated  in  the  older  part  of  the  town. 
The  name  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  who  fre- 
quently resided  at  Foggia.  Built  into  the  wall  of  a  modem  house, 
in  the  side-street  to  the  right.  Is  a  gateway  belonging  to  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  emperor,  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  year  1223  relative 
to  the  foundation.  Leaving  the  Piazza  Federieo  II.  and  turning  to 
the  left,  we  soon  reach  the  Cathedral,  which  was  originally  erected 
by  the  Normans,  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  and  af- 
terwards re-erected  in  a  modern  style.    Part  of  the  old  facade  only 

now  exists. 

A  great  part  of  the  spacious ,  treeleas  plain  around  Foggia  is  used  as 
a  sbeep-pastnre  (Tavohere  delta  PugUa).  During  the  summer  the  flocks 
graze  on  the  mountains,  and  in  October  return  to  the  plain  by  three  great 
routes  (Tratturi  delle  Pecore).  These  migrations,  during  which  hundreds 
of  flocks  may  be  encountered  in  one  day,  date  from  the  Roman  period. 
Alphonso  I. ,  who  introduced  the  merino  sheep ,  converted  the  pastures 
into  a  royal  domain  in  1445.  The  number  of  siieep  supported  by  these 
pastures  amounted  to  4Vs  million  at  the  close  of  ^e  16th  century,  but 
owing  to  the  progress  of  agriculture ,  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  half 
a  million. 

About  S  M.  to  the  K.  of  Foggia  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Arpi,  said  to  bave  been  founded  by  Diomedes,  and  afterwards 
replaced  by  Foggia. 

Fbom  Foggia  to  Manpbbdonia,  221/2  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
4  fr.  10, 2  fr.  86, 1  fr.  85  c).  — 10  M.  Amendola;  15  M.  Fontanarosa. 

221/2  M.  Kanfredonia  (Alb.  Manfredi;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Fran. 
Cafarelli),  a  quiet  town  with  8500  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, was  founded  by  King  Manfred  about  1263,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  1620.  It  now  contains  no  buildings  of  importance,  but 
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part  of  Hie  mediaval  fortlflcations  is  well  preserved.  Owing  to  the 
sheltered  situation  of  the  town,  to  the  S.  of  Monte  Oargano,  the 
Yegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  resemhling  that  of  Sicily  in  character. 
About  2  U.  to  the  W.  of  Uanfredonia,  on  the  road  to  Foggia,  is  the 
*  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  di  Siponto^  a  fine  example  of  the  Itomanesque 
style,  with  a  crypt.  The  tastelessly  restored  interior  contains  a  *miracle- 
working'  Madonna  and  numerous  votire  tablets.  This  church  is  part  of  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  old  S^^onivm,  which  became  a  Boman  colony  in  B.C. 
194.  Other  interesting  remains  of  the  old  town  have  come  to  light  in  re- 
cent excavations.  The  road  also  passes  S.  Leonardo^  converted  into  a  com- 
mandery  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  the  time  of  Hermann  von  Salaa,  with  two 
fine  portals,  now  used  as  a  'Masseria\  or  farmhouse,  and  very  dilapidated. 
A  road,  at  first  traversing  olive-plantations,  and  then  ascending  in 
windings,  leads  hence  to  (IO1/2  M .)  Monte  Bantangelo  (2666  ft.),  with  a  pic- 
turesque castle,  and  a  famous  old  sanctuary  of  8,  Miehelty  where  a  great 
festival  is  celebrated  on  8th  May.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  grotto  to 
which  55  steps  descend,  and  where,  as  the  legend  runs*  St.  Michael  appear- 
ed to  8t.  Laurentius ,  Archbishop  of  Sipontum,  in  49i.  In  the  11th  cent, 
the  warlike  Kormans  undertook  pilgrimages  to  this  sacred  spot  before  they 
ecame  masters  of  the  country.  The  bronze  doors,  with  scenes  from  Scrip- 
are,  bear  the  inscription:  *Hoc  opus  oompletnm  est  in  regia  urbe  Oonstan- 
loopoli  adiuvante  Dno  Pantaleone  qui  fieri  jussit  anno  ab  incamatione  Dni 
[illesimo  Beptuagesimo  Sexto**  (comp.  p.  1^.  —  From  this  point  M.  CalvOf 
'the  culminating  point  of  Monte  Ghargano  (34o}  ft.),  is  most  easily  ascended. 
Bell^#en  Monte  Santengelo  and  Vico  lies  the  extensive  and  beautiAil  beech' 
>reat  called  Bomco  deW  Umbra,  which  stretches  towards  the  sea.  Farther 
the  K.  is  IschiUlla;  towards  the  E.,  on  the  coast,  is  Viesti.  The  roads 
ire  bad,  and  suitable  for  riding  and  walking  only. 


Fbom  Foooia  to  Lxtcbba,  12^2  M.,  railway  in  about  40  mln. 
[ftiT^a  2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  5  c);  three  trains  daily.     The  line 
'tfcends  gradually  through  arable  land. 

Laoera  (Albergo  dei  Fiari)  y  a  town  with  14,500  inhab.,  the 
uAeDt^Lueeria,  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  Apulia,  owing  to  its 
Lation.  It  is  first  heard  of  during  the  Samnite  wars,  and  in  B.  0. 
|.4  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  important  and 
rous  town  down  to  the  7th  cent,  after  Christ,  but  was  destroyed 
It  was  at  length  restored  by  Frederick  IL,  who  in  1223 
lied  a  colony  of  Saracens  hither  from  Sicily,  bestowing  on 
re  religious  freedom.  They  were  in  consequence  staunch 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  family,  and  accorded  an  asylum  to 
the  wife  and  children  of  Manfred  after  the  battle  of  Benevento.  They 
were,  howoTer,  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1269,  and  in  1300, 
after  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  II.,  were  compelled 
to  embrace  Christianity. 

The  town  lies  on  a  lofty  plain,  which  slopes  imperceptibly  towards 
the  S.  and  E.,  and  abruptly  towards  the  N,  and  W.  On  the  W.  side 
the  plateau  projects,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  on  which  stands 
the  admirably  preserved  ^Castle  (keys  at  the  Municipio),  erected  by 
Frederick,  but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
It  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  mediesval  stronghold,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx,  The  *View  embraces  the  plain  bounded 
by  the  Apennines  and  Monte  Oargano ;  to  the  N.  lies  the  town  of 
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S.  Severoj  and  to  the  E.  stretches  the  sea.  The  isolated  mountain 
to  the  S.  is  the  Monte  Vulture  near  Melfl,  the  summit  of  which 
commands  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  Apulia.  —  The  old  Cathedral, 
which  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II.,  was  restored 
in  the  Gothic  style  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  by  the  An- 
jeylns.  The  pilasters  of  the  nave  are  in  verde  antico.  The  right 
transept  contains  a  beautifol  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  marble,  on  a 
monument  of  1605.  Below  the  choir  is  a  crypt.  —  A  few  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  ancient  municipium,  which  far  exceeded  the  modern 
town  in  extent,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  municipio,  or 
town-hall.  There  are  slight  traces  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town. 

On  the  road  to  S.  Severo,  6  M.  from  Lucera,  lay  the  Castel  Fiorentino^ 
where  Frederick  II.,  after  a  reign  of  38  years  as  a  German  king,  died  in 
1250,  in  his  66th  year. 

From  Foooia  to  Rionbbo  via  Rocchetta  S.  Antonio,  46i/2  M., 
railway  in  33/4  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  50,  5  fr.  95,  3  fr.  85  c).  —  51/2  M. 
Cervaro,  see  p.  207;  11  M.  Ordona,  the  ancient  Herdonia,  vidth  an 
ancient  bridge,  amphitheatre,  tombs,  etc.;  19^2^*  Ascoli SaJLriano 
(Albergo  dl  Roma,  clean),  i^j^  M.  from  the  station,  charmingly 
situated,  the  ancient  Ausculum  Apulum^  famed  for  the  victory 
gained  here  by  Pyrrhus  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  279;  24^/2  M.  Can- 
dela,  —  31  M.  Rocchetta  S,  Antonio,  Railway  to  Gioia  del  Colle, 
see  p.  195. 

41  M.  Melfl  (2065  ft.;  Palmiefra  Inn,  in  the  Piazza;  FHom, 
Savino's,  Via  S.  Lucia),  with  10,000  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  half-destroyed  lateral  crater  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Vulture. 
The  town  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes,  and  was  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  last  one  in  1851,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
rebuilt,  without,  however,  improving  in  cleanliness.  It  possesses  an 
old  castle  of  the  Norman  sovereigns,  who  often  resided  here,  now 
restored  by  Prince  Doria  as  a  ohUeau.  Here,  in  1059,  Pope  Nicho- 
las II.  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria;  The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  1155,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake,  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  town-hall  contains 
a  fine  Roman  sarcophagus.  Melfi  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade 

in  wine  and  oil. 

The  conspicuous  Monte  Vulture  (4365  ft.)i  an  extinct  volcano,  may 
be  visited  from  Melfi  or  Bionero  (p.  195).  Horace  mentions  it  as  the 
'Apulian  Vultur'^  at  that  period  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania 
and  Apulia.  Calabria  extended  hence  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the  lapygian 
or  Salentinian  promontory,  the  modern  Capo  di  Leuca  (p.  303);  and  S.W. 
lay  the  land  of  the  Bruttii,  as  far  as  the  Sicilian  straits.  Since  the  middle 
ages,  however,  the  latter  district  has  been  named  Calabria,  while  the  ancient 
Calabria  is  now  the  Terra  di  Otranto. 

The  former  crater  of  M.  Vulture  is  densely  overgrown  with  oaks  and 
beeches,  among  which  two  small  and  deep  lakes  are  situated.  By  one  of 
these  are  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  S.  Mtchele ,  most  picturesquely 
situated,  and   the  ruined  church  of  8.  Ilario.    Above  the  monastery  rises 
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the  summit  of  the  mountain,  /{  PisnUo  di  Melji  (4360  ft.)<  The  impene- 
trable woods  in  the  interior  of  the  crater  harbour  numerous  wild  boars 
and  also,  it  is  said,  wolves.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  mountain  is 
about  37  M . 

The  railway  sklTta  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Yulture,  traversing 
seyeral  tunnels.  —  42  M.  Rapolla;  45^9  M.  Barilt,  NumerouB 
vineyards. 

46V3H.  Rionero  (Locanda  del  Flori),  with  13,000  inhab.,  is  the 
present  terminus  of  the  line,  which  is  to  be  continued  to  Potenza 
(p.  209).  

Fkom  Roccrbtta  S.  Avtonio  to  Oioia  dbl  Oollb,  87  M.,  railway 
in  41/2  hrs.  —  The  railway  descends  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto^  the 
Aufidua  of  the  ancients,  to  (8  M.)  8,  Nieokif  and  thenoe  ascends, 
to  the  S.,  the  valley  of  the  little  Rtndina  to  — 

14  M.  BapoUa-Lavello,  where  King  Oonrad  lY.  died  in  1254. 

21  M.  YeilosA  (poor  inn),  the  ancient  Fienutia,  colonised  by  Rome 
after  the  Samnite  war  (291  B.C.),  is  now  a  town  with  7500  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Yulture,  not  far  from 
a  Fiumata,  the  'pauper  aqus  Dannns'  of  Horace  (Garm.  Hi.  30, 11). 
The  CaslU  was  erected  by  Plrre  del  Balzo  in  the  15th  century.  The 
abbey  and  church  of  8.  Trinitd,  consecrated  hy  Pope  Nicholas  II.  In 
1058  and  recently  badly  restored,  contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder 
Robert  Ouiscard  and  his  first  wife  Aherarda,  mother  of  Boemund, 
and  several  frescoes  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  three  prin- 
cipal chapels  are  still  distinctly  recognised.  The  handsome  court 
contains  numerous  inscriptions,  columns,  and  other  relics  of  an 

amphitheatre,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Near  Venosa.  on  the  road  to  the  Fiumara,  JewUh  Catacombs^  with 
inscriptions  in  Heorew,  Latin,  and  Oreek,  were  discovered  in  1863.  History 
records  that  Jews  were  numerous  here  in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries. 

An  ancient  structure  of  *opus  reticulatum*  here  is  called  the  Coia  di 
OraziOf  but  without  the  slightest  authority.  Horacty  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
was  born  atVenusia.  on  8th  Dec,  B.C.  66.  and  there  received  his  elementary 
education,  after  which  his  father  took  iiim  to  Borne  in  order  to  procure 
tiim  better  inatruction.  He  frequently  mentions  the  *£ar  resounding  Aufidus'* 
in  his  poems,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  (Carm.  iii.  4, 14),  such  as 
the  lotij  Aeheroniia^  now  ^Mrsiwa  (p.  209),  9  M.  to  theS.B.,  the  woods  of 
JBtmtia,  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  now  Abb€Ulia  de"  Bantii,  near  Qensano,  and  the 
fertile  meadows  of  the  low-lying  FeretUum  (probably  Forensa), 

On  the  wooded  heights  between  Venusia  and  Bantia,  in  B.C.  208, 
-H.  Claud.  Karcellus,  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first  gen> 
eral  who  succeeded  in  arresting  the  tide  of  Hannibal's  success  (at  Kola, 
216),  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  perished. 

29  M.  Pala%to  8»  Otrvtuio^  a  large  agricultural  village.  —  35  M. 
8pinaz%ola  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  under  construction  to  Barletta 
(p.  196).  —  46V2  M.  Poggiornni;  b7%  M.  Oravina;  65  M.  AUa- 
mura;  li%  M.  CasaJU  d'Altamura;  75 V2  M.  SanUtamo.  —  87  M. 
Oioia  del  CoUe  (Orazio  Milano's  Inn),  with  14,000  inhab.,  is  the 
junction  for  the  railway  to  Bar!  and  Taranto  (p.  199). 
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16«  From  Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  the  Apulian 

Penmsula. 

Bailwat  to  BrindiHy  146  K..  in  5-6Vs  brs.  •,  fares  26  fr.  40, 18  fr.  50, 
10  fr.  66  c.,  expreM  fare*  29  fr.  6, 20  fr.  86  c. ;  comp.  p.  188.  —  From  BrindiBi 
to  OtrantOy  64  X.,  in  3-8>/s  fas.',  ftaea  9  fr.  76,  6  fr.  86,  3  fir.  90e.  ^  Bx- 
corsions  in  the  country  are  nsnally  made  here  in  two-wheeled  Seiarrabd>'*$ 
(a  corruption  of  the  French  ^char-4-banc8') ,  resembling  the  Neapolitan 
corricoll.  The  average  charge  per  day  is  6-7fr.,  fee  included,  and  the  arerage 
journey  30^6  M. 

Foggia^  see  p.  192.  On  the  right  lies  an  extensive  plain,  the  Tavo^ 
Here  deUa  Puglia,  Beyond  it,  to  the  S.,  rises  Mte.  Vulture  (p.  194). 

121/2  M.  Orta  Nova.  —  From  (22- M.)  the  sUtion  Cerignolq  a 
branch-railway  (^4  hr.)  diverges  to  the  town  of  Cerignola,  with 
26,000  inhab.  The  surrounding  plain  is  richly  cultivated,  but  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees,  which  generally  form  an  important  feature 
in  Italian  fields  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  line 
approaches  the  coast.  Cotton-plantations  begin  here,  t-  3^V2  ^* 
Trmitdpolu  Beyond  (35  M.)  Ofantino  the.  train  crosses  the  Ofanto 
(p.  194),  the  last  river  of  the  £).  coast,  with  banks  covered  with 
underwood.  Between  two  ranges  of  hills  to  the  right  lies  the  broad 
plain  on  which  the  battle  of  Canna  was  fought  (see  below). 

421/2  M.  Barletta  (Alb.-Bistor,  FanfuUa;  British  vice  -  consul 
and  Lloyd's  agent,  M.  Parlenderjj  a  seaport-town  with  33,200  in- 
hab., picturesquely  situated,  contains  a  number  of  well-built  houses 
and  churches.  The  market-place  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue 
14  ft.  in  height,  said  to  represent  the  Emp.  Heraclius  (according 
to  others  Theodosius),  and  to  have  been  found  in  the  sea.  In  the 
Piazza  d'Azeglio  is  a  monument  to  Massimo  d'Azeglio  (d.  1866), 
the  statesman,  erected  in  1880.  The  Cathedral  of  ^.  Maria  Maggiorc 
contains  the  tomb  of  a  Count  of  Barbi  and  MiihUngen  (d.  1566), 
with  a  German  Inscription.  8.  Andrea  and  8.  Trinith  possess  sev- 
eral ancient  pictures.  The  extensive  CasieUo  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  VI. 

In  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Barletta 
was  defended  in  1603  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  and  besieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Nemours.  During  the  siege,  among  other  eneounters,  a  combat  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  (between  Andria  and  Oorato,  p.  167)  between  thirteen 
on  each  side  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  Italy  and  France,  conducted  re- 
spectively by  Colonna ,  and  Bayard  *sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^ ,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Oanoaa  (AtberffO  Oenghi^  bad),  with  16,S00  inhab.,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  lies  14  U.  inland  from  Barletta  and  about  as  far  from  Andria  (see 
below),  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  highroads.  Of  the  ancient 
Canusiunit  once  a  prosperous  town,  a  gate  (Porta  Varrehse,  on  the  road 
to  Cerignola),  ruins  of  an  extensive  amphitheatre,  and  other  relics  still 
exist,  numerous  paiAted  vases,  golden  trinkets,  etc.,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  church  of  a.  jSaMno,  with  several 
small  domes,  contains  a  pulpit  and  episcopal  throne  in  marble  and  some 
antique  columns;  Us  pavement  is  now  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street.  In  an  adjacent  court  is  the  tomb  of  Boemund  (d.  llil),  -son  of 
Rob.  Ouiscard.  one  of  Tasso'^s  heroes.  Large  olive-plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  like  the  whole  of  Apulia,  also  ^elds  excellent  wine. 
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About  midway  betwoen  Barleita  and  Canosa,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufldna  (Ofanto),  once  lay  Cannae^  where 
the  Bomana  were  signally  defeated  by  Hannibal,  B.  G.  216.  The  Roman  army, 
under  the  Contole  Lucins  JBmiUns  Paulina  and  Galne  Terentins  Varro,  oon- 
siated  of  80,000  foot  and  6000  horae,  that  of  Hannibal  numbered  40,000  foot 
and  10,000  horae.  After  variona  changea  of  poaition  the  two  armiea  engaged 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Anfidna,  the  right  wing  of  the  Bomana  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  Garthaginiana  leaning  on  the  river.  The  Qallic  and  Spaniah 
legionaries  opened  the  battle  by  a  aucceaaful  attack  on  the  Carthaginian 
centre,  but  Haadrubal,  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  quickly  put  the  Ro^an  horae  to  flight,  and  then  attacked  the 
legioua  in  the  rear.  Scarcely  a  aingle  Roman  foot-aoldier  eaeaped,  70,000 
being  left  on  the  field,  including  iBmiliua  Paullua  the  Conaul,  and  10,000 
being  taken  prisoner.  Hannibal  loat  only  about  6000  men.  —  In  1019  an 
Apulian  and  Korman  army  under  Melo  of  Bari  waa  defeated  at  Cannae 
by  the  troops  of  the  Greek  prefect  Baailiua  Bugianua.  In  1063  Cannaa  waa 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Robert  Ouiscard. 

Fbom  Baklbtta  vo  Baki  vxI  Andbia  .  about  60  M.,  steam-tramway 
in  Si/s  hra.,  four  timea  dally  in  eaeh  direetioiu  ^  Ti/a  H.  Aadria  {Albergo 
cTItalia,  clean),  with  37,000  inhab.,  founded  about  1046,  once  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  whose  second  wife  lolanthe  of  Jeru- 
salem died  here  in  122B,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  son  (Conrad),  and 
waa  interred  in  the  interesting  old  cathedral.  Hia  third  wife,  laabella  of 
England,  who  died  at  Foggia  in  1241,  waa  alao  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Andria,  hut  the  monumenta  of  these  empresses  have  long  since  disappeared, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  partisans  of  Ai^ou.  On  the  Porta  8.  Andrea ^ 
or  delV  Imperatore,  is  a  metrical  inscription  in  lettera  of  metal,  attributed 
to  Frederick :  Andria  fidelU  nostris  affixa  fnedutliSy  etc.  The  old  church  of 
8.  Ago$tino  and  the  adjoining  convent  helonged  to  the  Teutonic  Order  during 
the  away  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  —  To  the  S.  of  Andria,  on  the  summit  of 
the  pyramidal  Murgie  di  MinervinOt  is  the  conspicuous  and  imposing  *CatteUo 
del  M<mte,  erected  by  Frederick  II.,  who  frequently  reaidea  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  hawking  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  building  is  maintained  by 

g>vemment.  This  height  commands- a  fine  *View  of  the  sea,  the  valley  of  the 
fanto,  Mte.  Vulture,  etc.    A  bridle-path  (9Vs  M.)  ascends  to  it  from  Andria. 

A  little  beyond  Andria,  in  a  field  by  the  roadaide,  ia  a  modem 
monument  called  VEpiiafiOy  marking  the  spot  where  the  above-mentioned 
encounter  between  Colonna  and  Bayard  took  place.  9Vs  M.  Corato^  with 
30,000  inhabitants.  14  M.  Buto  iLuigi  Sdenti,  clean),  with  17.000  in- 
habitants, the  ancient  iittW,  famoua  for  the  numerous  and  beautiful  vaaes 
found  in  the  Apulian  tomba  in  its  environa,  and  now  among  the  chief 
treasurea  of  the  Museum  of  l^aplea.  The  tomba  have  aince  been  covered 
up  again.  —  17  H.  Terlissi,  —  26  U.  Bitoato  (Aa.Centrale)^  with  26,000 
inhabitants  and  large  manufacturea  of  aalad-oil.  The  interesting  cathedral 
contains  several  tombs  of  the  17th  century.  —  Near  CSC^/t  H.)  Modugno 
the  tramway-line  crosses  the  railway  firom  Bari  to  Taranto  (p.  196).  — 
37  K.  Bariy  see  p.  198. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  coast.  The  country  is  luxuriantly  fer- 
tile, and  is  chiefly  famous  for  large  ollve-plantatlons  yielding  the 
finest  quality  of  salad-oil.  The  district  where  this  is  produced  now 
extends  from.Barletta  and  Canosa,  past  Bari,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taranto  (p.  210).  The  yield  and  quality  of  the  olive  are  extremely 
fluctuating.  A  flrst-rate  crop,  though  very  rare,  sometimes  realises 
a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  estate. 

50 V2  M.  Trani  (Alhtrgo  d* Italia;   Alh.  dclla  Vittoria),  with 
26,000  Inhab.,  is  a  well-built  seaport.  The  loftily  situated  Cathedr 
built  about  1100,  still  possesses  a  Romanesque  portal  and  l>eau 
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bronze  doors  by  BarlMno  (1175).  Interior  barbarously  modernised. 
The  crypt,  which  extends  beneath  the  entire  church,  deserves  a 
▼isit.  Above  the  portal  of  the  church  of  the  OgfUssanU  is  a  Roman- 
esque relief  of  the  Annunciation.  The  interesting  Castello  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  Several  synagogues  afford  an  indication  of  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  place  and  of  its  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  The  pretty  'Villa',  or  public  gardens,  on  the  coast, 
contains  two  well-preserved  milestones  from  the  Via  Traiana,  which 
led  from  Benevento  to  Brindisi  vi&  Canosa,  Ruvo,  Bari,  and  Egnatia. 
Excellent  wine  (Moseado  di  Trani)is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5578  M.  Biaeeglie^  with  23,000  inhab.,  the  ruins  of  a  Norman 
fortress,  and  numerous  handsome  villas. 

61  M.  MolfeUa  (30,000  inhab.),  beautifully  situated,  an  epis- 
copal see,  was  once  in  commercial  alliance  with  Amalfl.  After  the 
death  of  Johanna  I.  her  husband  Otho,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was 
confined  in  the  castle  here  until  released  by  Charles  of  Durazzo  in 
1384.  —  65  M.  Oiovinatzo^  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Egnatia  (p.  200),  on  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  or 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Netium  (NatiolumJ.  6972  M. 
S.  Spiriio  and  Bitonto  (p.  197);  the  latter  lies  4  M.  to  the  W. 

77  M.  B«ri.  —  Hotels.  Albbboo  del  RiBoaaiiiBNTO  (PL  a;  G,  4), 
mediocre,  with  good  trattoria,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V«  fr.,  bargaining  advisable; 
Alb.  Gbmtbalb  (PL  b;  D,  4),  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Flooinni  and  the 
Via  Gavonr;  HdTBL  Gavoub  (F1.  c;  C,  4),  Cono  Vitt.  Bmanuele  66;  A1.B. 
PiOuiiTiii  (PI  d;  D,  4),  Via  Piccinni  l3. 

Oafi-Bestanrant.  Stoppani,  Gorao  Vitt.  Emanuele.  ~  Beer,  etc.,  at 
Onola's.  CaflUeh"*^  and  the  Birrwia  del  J^otognesey  all  in  the  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanueie. 

Oabs  into  the  town,  or  per  drive,  50  c,  after  dosk  70  c. ;  with  two 
horses  70  or  90  c. 

Tramway  to  Barleda,  from  the  K.W.  of  the  Giard.  (Garibaldi,  see  p.  196. 

Steamboats.  Vessels  ef  the  NavigazUme  Omerate  ItaUanoy  for  Brindisi, 
the  Pirsus,  Tremiti,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  Trieste.  Also  to  Genoa  and 
Marseilles. 

Bbitish  Viob-Gonsul,  Emile  Bemer^  Bsq»  —  U.  S.  Comsdlab  Aobrt, 
Nicholas  Schitcky  Esq.  —  Llotd's  Agents,  MarstdUety  Haiumann^  A  Co. 

Boft,  the  ancient  Batwm^  which  is  still,  as  In  the  time  of 
Horace,  well  supplied  with  fish  ('Bar!  plscosi  moenia'),  a  seaport, 
and  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  60,600  inhab.,  is  the  most 
important  commercial  town  in  Apulia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
bishoprics  in  Italy,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  In 
mediaeval  history  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  contests 
between  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  Normans,  etc.  In  1002  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  Venetians.  William  the  Bad  destroyed 
the  town  in  1156,  but  William  the  Good  restored  it  in  1169. 
Bari  was  an  independent  duchy  from  the  14th  cent,  down  to  1558, 
when  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  Strada  Sparano  da  Bari  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  station  and 
crosses  the  Piazza  Ateneo,  in  which,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Ateneo 
(PI.  G,  6),  containing  a  technical  school  and  the  Provincial  Jlftt«eum. 
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The  latter  consists  chiefly  of  yases  in  the  S.  Italian  style  (Director : 
Dr.  Max  Meyer). 

The  Strada  Sparano  ends  In  the  Cobso  Vittobio  Emanublb, 
Tvhich  runs  from  W.  to  E.  and  separates  the  closely-built  old  to'wn 
from  the  new  town,  or  Borgo.  On  the  W.  the  Corso  ends  In  the 
grounds  of  the  Qiardino  Garibaldi  (PI.  A,  4) ;  at  the  E.  end  is  the 
Oiardino  Margherita  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  with  a  bust  of  Giuseppe  Masarl 
(d.  1883),  parliamentary  deputy  and  author,  beyond  which  is  the 
Old  Harbour f  now  used  only  by  fishing-boats  and  other  small  craft. 

In  the  middle  the  Corso  expands  Into  the  Piazza  dblla  Pbb- 
FBTTUBA  (PL  0,4),  which  Is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Oiardino 
Piccinni,  with  a  statue  of  the  composer  Piccinni,  Gluck's  rival,  who 
was  bom  at  Bar!  in  1728,  on  the  S.  by  the  Teatro  Plceinni  (PI.  15), 
the  Palazzo  di  Cittd,  and  the  Tribtmali  (the  last  two  forming  the 
wings  of  the  theatre),  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Prefecture  (PI.  11). 
Passing  to  the  left  of  the  prefecture  we  reach  the  Caatello  (now  a 
prison,  PI.  B,  0,  3),  which  was  built  In  1169  and  afterwards  re- 
peatedly strengthened.  The  castello  lies  on  the  Neio  Harbour, 
whence  a  fine  view  of  Mte.  Qargano  is  enjoyed  In  clear  weather. 
—  Farther  on  is  the  Calhedral  of  8.  Sabino  (PI.  3;  0,  3),  begun  in 
1027,  originally  a  fine  Byzantine  building,  sadly  modernised  in  1745. 
Over  the  altar  of  S.  Rocco  is  a  picture  by  Tintoretto,  and  opposite 
to  it  one  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Fine  crypt  (begun  in  1034),  with 
numerous  columns.  The  lofty  campanile  resembles  the  Moorish 
tower  of  Seville. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  (PI.  D,  2,  3), 
begun  in  1087  for  the  reception  of  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which 
were  brought  from  Myra  In  Lycia.  The  crypt  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  in  1089 ;  the  church  Itself,  a  pillared  basilica  in 
an  antique  style,  with  numerous  later  additions,  was  finished  by 
the  Norman  king  Roger  In  1139.  On  the  exterior  are  tombstones 
erected  to  members  of  noble  families  of  Bari,  and  to  Byzantine  pil- 
grims who  died  here.  The  Interesting  facade  is  embellished  with 
mediocre  statues  of  the  Virgin,  S.  Nicola,  and  S.  Antonio  dl  Padova. 

The  IRTBBTOB  consists  of  nave  and  aislea  with  flat  ceiling,  borne  by 
doable  rows  of  colnmns,  with  galleries  over  the  aisles.  The  transverse 
arches  in  the  nave  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  stmctare.  In  the  K. 
aisle  is  the  Tombstone  of  Robertj  Count  of  Bari,  ^protonotarius'*  of  Charles 
of  Anjoa,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  against  the  ill-fiited  Prince  Gon- 
radin,  and  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  a  nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjon 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  sentence  (p.  39).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chiurlia  family,  resident  at  Bari.  —  To  the  right 
of  the  high- altar  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Bartolommeo  Vtvarini  of 
Marano,  1476.  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  Tomb  (erected  in  1593) 
of  Bona  Bforta^  queen  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  and  last  Dnchess  of  Bari 
(d.  1566),  with  statues  of  St.  Casimir  and  Stanislaus. 

Oii  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Cbtpt  are  some  early-Christian  sar- 
cophagus-sculptures representing  Christ  and  the  Evangelists  (5th  cent.), 
which  were  perhaps  brought  from  Mysia.  —  The  crypt  itself  contains  a 
silver  altar  with  interesting  *  Alto-reliefs,  executed  in  1319  for  the  Servian 
king  Urosius   by  Buggero  daW  Invidia    and  Bdbtrto   da   BarMta^    and 
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restored  in  1684  by  Dam.  MariiuUi  u&d  Ant,  AvUabili  of  Ki^les.  Below 
the  altar  is  the  vault  containing  the  bones  of  the  saint,  from  which  a 
miracnlous  fluid  ('Kanna  di  Bari'O,  highly  prized  by  believers,  is  said 
to  exude.  The  festival  of  the  saint,  on  8th  May,  is  attended  by  thous- 
ands of  pilgrims,  chiefly  from  the  Albanese  villages. 

The  Trbasubt  contains  a  beautifully  illuminated  breviary  of  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou,  the  sceptre  of  the  same  monarch,  and  an  iron  crown,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  made  at  Bari  in  1131  for  the  Norman  B.oger.  Roger 
himself,  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  consort  C!ostanza,  Manfred,  and  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon  were  all  crowned  with  it  in  this  church.  —  In  1271  Charles  of 
AnJou  presented  the  church  with  a  colossal  bell,  which  Manfred  had  in- 
tended for  Manfredonia,  but  tradition  reports  that  this  giant  was  melted 
down  and  made  into  five  smaller  bells  about  the  year  1394.  The  present 
bells  date  from  1578,  1713,  and  1830. 

The  Lion  in  the  Piazza  Mercantile  (PL  D,  3),  with  the  inscription 
*cu8to8  justitiffi'  on  its  collar,  is  the  heraldic  cognisance  of  Bari. 

On  the  old  diligence-road  to  TarantOj  about  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Bari, 
is  the  village  of  Capurso.  visited  by  pilgrims  on  account  of  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Madonna  del  Pozzo.  Thence  road  to  17'oicattar'o,  Butigliano, 
and  Conversano  (see  p.  200). 

Fbok  Babi  to  Tabakto,  73  M.,  railway  in  41/3  brs.  (fares  13  f^.,  9  fir.  10, 
5  fr.  86  c).  The  line  leads  inland,  towards  the  W.,  and  gradually  ascends. 
7  M.  Modugno;  ^^ItllL,  BiUtto.  On  a  hill  3  M.  to  the  K.  lies  Paio  del  Colle, 
once  surrounded  by  four  villages  (Auriearre^  Mareseia^  StoffUnOy  Batiaglia)^, 
of  which  few  traces  are  left.  14  M.  Qrumo  Appvkt.  25Vt  M.  Acfuaoiva  deUe 
Fond;  about  3  M.  to  the  W.  is  situated  Ccusano,  with  a  stalactite  grotto  (key 
at  the  Sindaco's);  fine  view  from  the  suppressed  Convento  dei  Biformati. 

34  M.  CHoia  del  Colle^  junction  of  the  line  to  Bocchetta  S.  Antonio 
(p.  194).  The  line  now  traverses  the  low  range  of  hills  which  form  the 
S.B.  spars  of  the  Apennines.  The  scenery  becomes  of  bleak  character,  the 
olive-trees  disappearing  and  the  fields  often  looking  as  if  sown  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone  rocks.  42  M.  8.  Basilio  Mottola;  48  M.  Cattellanetay 
where  olives  reappear.  Beyond  the  next  tunnel  the  line  crosses  three 
deep  ravines  Cgravine*).  53  M.  Pakiffianello ;  58  M.  Falaffiano;  60^/2  M. 
Massc^frUt  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  'gravina\  The  train 
approaches  the  sea.    Fme  view  of  the  bay.  —  72  M.  Taranto^  see  p.  210. 

84  M.  Noieattwo^  station  for  the  town  of  the  same  name,  lying 
3  M.  inland,  with  large  potteries.  In  the  neighbourhood  isfitittpjiano, 
dominated  by  the  square  tower  of  an  old  castle.  —  89  M.  Mola  di 
Bari  (13,000  inhab.),  on  the  coast.  On  the  hill  rising  inland,  but 
not  visible  from  the  railway,  lies  the  old  town  of  Conversano^  the 
ancient  Cupersanwn  (700  ft.),  with  a  strong  castle,  which  belonged 
from  1466  to  theAcquavivas,  dukes  of  Atri  and  counts  of  Oonversano. 
—  99  M.  PoUgnano  a  Mare  is  situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock,  rising  above  the  sea  and  containing  several  fine  grottoes. 
The  finest  of  these  lies  under  the  new  town  (entrance  hy  a  small 
door  in  the  old  town ;  key  at  the  house  opposite).  — 102  M.  Monopoli 
(British  vice-consul,  L,F,Pepe),  the  ancient  Jtfinopolis,  with  12,000 
inhab.,  the  residence  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  contains  a 
St.  Sebastian  by  Palma  Vecchio.  The  tower  of  S.  Francesco  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  Near  the  sea,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  to 
Egnatia,  there  have  been  discovered  several  rock-hewn  tombs,  the 
contents  of  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Bari  (p.  198).  —  On 
the  coast  between  Monopoli  and  Fasano  lies  the  ruined  town  (4a  cittk 
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difltrutta*)  o(  Egnatia,  the  Greek  Onath0f  now  Anazzo,  where  a 
number  of  vases,  ornaments,  etc.  have  heen  found.  The  ancient 
walls  have  heen  nearly  all  removed  by  the  peasants  to  build  their 
cottages. 

110^2^-  Faaano  fLocanda  by  the  MunioipiO)  tolerable),  a  thriv- 
ing tovm  with  15,500  inhabitants*  The  old  palace  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  with  its  handsome  loggie  (1509),  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Munioipio.  —  115  M.  CUtemino. 

The  train  now  enters  the  province  of  Lecce  or  Otranto  (^Terra 
d'OtfOfUo,  the  ancient  Calabria,  seep.  194).  123  M.  Ostuni  (Lo- 
canda  Petruzzo-Anglana)  possesses  a  cathedral  with  a  fine  Roman- 
esque fa^e;  the  Biblioteca  Municipale  contains  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  —  129  M.  Carovignoi  139  M.  8,  Vito  d' Otranto. 

146  M.  Brindlli.  —  Hotels.  Okand  Hdxsi.  dxb  Indxs  Obusvxalks, 
built  by  tbe  S.  Italian  railway  company,  on  the  quay,  near  the  landing- 
place  of  the  P.  and  0.  steamers,  B.  from  3,  A.  1,  B.  IVsi  !>•  5,  luncheon  SVs-4  fr. 
—  AZ.BXSOO  D^UBOPA,  in  the  Strada  Amena,  leading  from  the  station  to 
the  (Vs  M.)  harbour,  B.  A  L.  2V9  f^M  A.  40  c;  Albbboo  GBHraALX,  Via 
Garibaldi,  near  the  harbour,  B.  A  L.  lVs-3  fr.  \  these  two  tolerably  good. 

Gabs.  From  the  station  to  the  harbour,  1  pers.  60  c,  at  night  80  c, 
2  pers.  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  20  c,  3  pers.  1  f^.  20  or  1  fr.  40  c,  4  pers.  1  fr.  50  or  1  fr. 
70 e.;  per  Vs^r-  2  fr.  or2fr.  20g.,  per  hr.  3  fr.  or  3  fr.  20  c.;  trunk  20  c. 

Post  0£&oa,  in  the  Strada  Amena.  —  Telegraph  Office,  at  the  harbour. 

Steamboata  to  Corfu,  Syra,  and  the  Piraeus  (comp.  B.  43) ;  also  to  An- 
cbna,  Venice,  Trieste,  Alexandria,  etc 

BsiTisH Consul:  8ig,  Spiridioni  0,  Cocoto.  —  Llotd'^s  Aobmts,  Nervegna 
Brother*.  — -  Enousb  Choxoh  Sbrtick  in  winter. 

Brindisi,  with  17,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Brenteaion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Brundisium  (t.  e.  stages  head)  of  the  Romans ,  a 
name  due  to  the  form  of  the  harbour  which  encloses  the  town  in 
two  arms,  was  once  a  populous  seaport,  and  the  usual  point  of  em- 

barcation  for  Greece  (Dyrrhachium)  and  the  East. 

Brundisium  was  a  very  famous  place  in  ancient  history.  At  an  early 
period  it  was  colonised  by  Tarentum,  and  subsequently  by  Borne,  B.G*  246, 
and  it  formed  the  termination  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  construction  of  which 
from  Capua  was  nearly  coevid  with  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Horace^s 
description  (Sat.  i.  5)  of  his  journey  from  Bome  to  Brundisium ,  B.  G.  37, 
in  the  company  of  Maecenas,  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  alliance  between  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Tarentum. 
is  well  known.  At  Brundisium  the  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  was  bom,  ana 
here,  in  B.  C.  19,  Virgil  died  on  his  return  from  Oreece  (some  ruins  near  the 
harbour  being  still  pointed  out  to  the  credulous  aa  the  remains  of  the  house 
where  he  expired).  The  town,  when  occupied  by  Pompey^  B.C.  49,  sus- 
tained a  memorable  siege  at  the  hands  of  Csesar,  who  describes  the  event 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Civil  War.  The  fleets  or  the  Crusaders  frequently 
assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  and  in  1227  several  thousand 
Crusaders  perished  here  firom  want  and  disease.  The  place  soon  declined 
after  the  cessation  of  the  crusades.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
Lewis ,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1348 ,  and  again  by  a  fearful  earthquake  in 
1458,  which  buried  most  of  the  inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins. 

In  modern  times  Brindisi  has  again  become  the  starting-point 
of  the  most  direct  route  from  Central  Europe  to  the  East.  The  ex- 
tensive harbour,  admirably  sheltered  from  every  wind,  has  been  en- 
tirely restored.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Co.,  etc.,  are  enabled  to  enter  and  lie  at  the  quay  itself.    The  P^ 
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arm  of  the  harbour,  which  once  bounded  the  town  and  extended  far 
into  the  land,  is  now  nearly  dried  up.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  diyided  into  two  channels  by  an  island.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  harbour  from  becoming  filled  with  sand ,  the  N.  channel  has 
recently  been  closed  by  means  of  a  substantia]  bulwark  of  solid 
stone.  The  quarantine  establishment  and  a  small  fort  are  situated 
on  the  island.  The  fort  may  be  visited  by  boat,  and  a  fine  view 
enjoyed  from  the  top,  and  the  trip  may  be  extended  to  the  break- 
water (in  all  1-1  i/2  hr.,  fare  IV2 f'). 

On  a  slight  eminence  by  the  quay  rises  a  lofty  unfluted 
Column  of  Oteek  marble,  with  a  highly  ornate  capital,  repre- 
senting figures  of  gods.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  second.  The 
former  bears  an  unfinished  Inscription,  containing  mention  of  a 
Byzantine  governor  named  Spathalupus,  by  whom  the  town  was 
rebuilt  in  the  10th  cent.,  after  Its  destruction  by  the  Saracens. 
These  columns  are  said  once  to  have  marked  the  termination  of 
the  Via  Appia;  but  more  probably  belonged  to  an  honorary  monu- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  period,  like  the  column  of  Phocas  at  Rome. 
The  other  relics  of  antiquity  are  insignificant. 

The  CasteUo  with  its  massive  round  towers,  founded  by  the 
Emp.  Frederick  11.,  and  strengthened  by  Charles  V.,  is  now  a 
bagno  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys.  The  11th  cent, 
baptismal-church  of  8.  Ohvanni,  with  frescoes,  is  now  an  anti- 
quarian museum.  In  the  Cathedral  the  nuptials  of  Frederick  H. 
with  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnised  in  1225.  Brindlsi  pos- 
sesses a  public  library,  presented  by  a  Bishop  de  Leo,  a  native  of 
the  place.    The  environs  are  fertile,  but  malarious. 

Railway  from  Brindisi  to  Taranto,  MetapontOj  and  NapltB^ 
see  R.  18. 

From  Brindlsi  the  train  runs  in  1  hr.  20  min. ,  vi&  stations 
TuturanOf  8.  Pietro  Vemotico,  Squinzano^  and  Trepuzzi,  to  — 

170  M.  Lecce  (^Vittoria^  well  spoken  of;  Risorgimento ;  Alb, 
della  Ferrovia;  Gran  Ca/J^,  Piazza S.  Oronzo),  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  26,000  inhab.,  situated  in  an 
unattractive  district,  not  far  from  the  sea. 

The  church  of  8,  Croce,  with  its  fanciful  baroque  facade,  in  the 
Piazza  della Prefettura,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The 
Prefettura,  an  old  Gelestine  convent,  is  of  the  same  period;  it  con- 
tains a  collection  of  vases  (Attic  *Amphora  with  Polynices  and  Eri- 
phyle ;  vase  with  Achilles  and  Briseis),  terracottas,  coins,  and  in- 
scriptions. Passing  thrpugh  the  Prefettura,  we  reach  the  Oiardino 
Puhblieo.  In  the  Piazza  a  bronze  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  XL,  by 
Maocagni,  was  erected  in  1889.  Near  the  Porta  dlRugge  is  the  church 
of  8.  Domenieoj  in  the  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent. ;  opposite  is 
the  Hospitalj  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  Piazza  del 
^^-^scovado  are  the  Cathedral  of  8,  Oronzo,  built  in  the  17th  cent., 

Seminary^  and  the  Vescovado.    Outside  the  Porta  di  Napoli  lies 
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the  Gampo  Santo,  with  the  church  otS8,  Nicola  e  Cataldo,  huilt  by 
the  Norman  Count  Tancred  in  1180.  Of  the  facade  the  central  part 
alone,  with  the  beautiful  portal,  is  of  ancient  date.  The  corridor  to 
the  right  of  the  church  is  entered  by  an  interesting  *Side-portal. 

Lecce  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lujpia,  In  the  vicinity  lay  Ru- 
diaey  where  Ennivs,  the  father  of  Soman  poetry,  was  born,  B.O.  239  (d. 
at  Rome  1^),  now  Rugg^y  a  place  of  no  importance.  —  On  the  coast  lies 
the  CatMlo  di  8.  CaUaldOy  V/t  M .  to  the  W.,  a  favourite  point  for  excursions. 

About  4i/sM.  totheS.B.  of  Lecce  lies  CovaUino,  with  a  chftteau  in  the 
rich  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent.;  the  owner,  the  Duca  Sigismondo  Castro- 
mediano  de  Limburg,  admits  visitors  on  their  sending  their  cards. 

The  train  runs  from  Lecce  to  (291/2  M.)  Otranto  in  about  2  hrs. 
Stations :  S.  Cesario  di  Lecce^  8.  Donato  di  Lecce^  Galugnano,  Ster- 
natia.  •—  179  M.  ZoIUno. 

Fboh  Zollino  to  Gallipoli,  22  M.,  railway  in  174  hr.  (fares  4  fr., 
2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c).  —  Stations :  BoUio^  GalaUnOy  OaliUone^  Nardb-Oalaime 
(the  ancient  Ner$tum  of  the  Sallentini,  now  an  episcopal  residenoe),  S.  Nicola^ 
and^mo. — ZITL  Gallipoli  (British  vice-consul  and  Lloyd's  agent,  Al.  Zarb), 
a  seaport,  with  11,000  inhab. ,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Lacedemonian  Leucippus  and  the  Tarentines,  and  is  the  Urb$  Grata 
CtOUpolis  of  the  Roman  geographer  Mela,  but  is  called  Anxa  by  Pliny. 
Handsome  cathedral  of  the  l7th  century.  The  town  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  oil,  which  was  stored  for  long  periods  in  subterranean 
cisterns,  and  thence  drawn  off  for  exportation  in  a  thoroughly  clarified 
condition.  Date-palms  are  freouent  in  the  gardens  of  the  handsome  villas. 
—  A  steamer  plies  weekly  to  Brindisi  and  Taranto. 

184  M.  CoHgliano  d: Otranto ;  187  M.  Maglief  190V2  M.  Bagnolo 
del  Salentoi  192  M.  Cannoltf  195  M.  Giurdignano. 

1991/2  M.  Otranto  (Iniis  of  Franc.  Penna  and  Saver,  De  Vitoi 
Lloyd's  Agent ,  A,  Eggington) ,  the  Greek  Hydrus ,  the  Roman 
Hydruntum,  a  colony  and  munlcipium,  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  point  of  embarcation  for  ApoUonia  in  Epirus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  cruel  blow.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  fishing  town 
with  2000  inhab.,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  castle  with 
its  two  towers  was  erected  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon  and  strengthened 
by  Charles  V.  —  The  Cathedral  still  contains  some  columns  from  a 
temple  of  Mercury,  which  once  stood  near  the  village  of  S.  Nicola, 
not  far  from  the  town.  —  From  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  the  coast 
and  mountains  of  Epirus  are  visible  in  clear  weather. 

A  road  skirting  the  coast  leads  from  Otranto  to  (31  M.)  the  Promon- 
tory of  Leuea ,  vi^  Muro  (to  the  right),  and  Coitro^  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  by  the  sea,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  Castrum  Mihervacy 
that  point  of  Italy  which,  according  to  Virgil,  was  first  beheld  by  iBneas ; 
then  through  a  succession  of  gardens  and  vineyards  to  Tricase  (IVs  M. 
from  the  sea),  Alestaau),  Moniesardo^  Piti^ft,  and  finally  S.  Maria  di  Leuea^ 
a  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Leuca,  not  far  from  the  promontory 
of  Leuea  or  Finisterra.  This  is  the  Promantorium  Japygium^  or  BaUntinumy 
of  antiquity ,  the  extreme  point  of  Apulia,  commanding  a  noble  prospect. 
In  fine  weather  the  lofty  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Albania  may  be 
distinguished.  We  may  return  for  a  change  vii  Pa<6,  Presicee^  Uggento  (the 
ancient  Uxentum^  an  episcopal  residence),  and  TavianOy  to  Oallipoli  (31 M.). 
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17.  From  Haples  to  Foggia  (Ancona). 

128  M.  Railway  in  51/1^/1  hrs.  (fares  22  fr.  40,  15  fr.  70,  10  fr.  10  c). 
This  line  fonns  part  of  the  shortest  route  from  Naples  to  K.  and  £.  Italy 
and  to  GermanT  (from  Naples  to  Bologna,  19Vs  hrs.)>  —  The  slow  trains 
are  aJways  hehind  time. 

Naples  J  see  p.  19.  —  The  line  describes  a  wide  carve  through 
fields  planted  with  poplars ,  vines,  and  various  other  crops,  form- 
ing the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  Campania. 
An  occasional  glimpse  of  Vesnvias  is  obtained  to  the  right.  — 
6  M.  Casoria,  connected  with  Naples  by  a  steam-tramway  (p.  23). 
8^/2  M.  FraXtamaggiore  Orumo;  10  M.  8.  Antimo. 

121/2  M.  Averta  (Alb.  Motti;  Alb.  delV  Aurora)^  a  town  with 
21,000  inhab.,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  AteUoj 
where  theFabulaAtellana,  or  early  Roman  comedy,  first  originated. 
In  1029  it  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  Normans ,  who  after- 
wards became  so  powerful.  The  large  church  of  8.  Paolo  contains 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  (see  Baedeker's 
Central  Italy').  On  18th  Sept.,  1345,  King  Andreas  of  Hungary,  hus- 
band of  Queen  Johanna  I.  of  Naples,  was  assassinated  by  Niccold 
Ac<^ajuoli  in  the  palace  of  Aversa.  The  light  and  rather  acid  wine 
of  Aversa,  called  Asprino,  is  f^quently  drunk  at  Naples.  Steam 
Tramway  to  Naples,  see  p.  23. 

18  M.  Marcianise.  —  28  M.  CasertOj  see  p.  9. 

The  line  now  gradually  ascends ;  to  the  right  a  view  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plain  j  to  the  left,  the  mountains.  Two  tunnels.  —  26  M. 
MaddalorU;  the  town  lies  below  the  line. 

The  train  descends,  and  passes  under  the  *Ponti  della  Valle,  an 
imposing  aqueduct  in  three  stories,  about  210  ft.  in  height.  It 
was  constructed  by  Vanvitelli  by  order  of  Charles  III.  and  his  son, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  gardens  of  Caserta  with  water  from 
Monte  Taburno  (a  distance  of  25  M.).  The  towers  connected  with 
it  are  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 

30  M.  VaUe  di  Maddaloni.  —  At  (33V2  M.)  Frasso  Dugenta  we 
cross  the  Isclero,  on  which,  2^/2  M.  above  Dugenta,  lies  8.  Agata 
de'  Ootij  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  8aticola.  The  defile  between 
S.  Agata  and  Moiano  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Caudine  Forks^ 
as  the  locality  corresponds  better  with  Llvy*8  description  than  the 
pass  near  Arpaia  (p.  11). 

The  train  enters  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  VoMumo, 
which  is  first  crossed  below,  then  above,  the  influx  of  the  Calore.  — 
Beyond  (38  M.)  Amorosi  the  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Calore,  Near  (401/2  M.)  Telese  Cerreto  we  ohserve  on  the  right  the 
Logo  di  Telese,  a  malarious  marsh  which  poisons  the  neighbourhood. 
Telese,  a  poor  village  on  the  hills  to  the  left,  is  visited  in  summer 
for  its  sulphur  springs,  and  possesses  a  large  new  establishment  for 
visitors  (special  train  from  Naples  daily  in  July  and  August).  Near 
it  are  a  few  relics  of  the  Samnite  TelesiOj  once  occupied  by  Hannl- 
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bal,  but  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  afterwards  col- 
onised by  Augustus.  In  the  9th  cent,  the  town  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake,  and  it  was  at  length  entirely  destroyed  by  th£ 
Saracens.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Pledimonte  d'Alife  (p.  10) 
in  about  3  hrs. 

4372  ^-  Solcpaea;  the  small  town  (5000  inhab.)  is  pleasantly 
situated  I72  M.  off,  at  the  foot  of  ^ontc  Tabumo  (4095  ft.),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Galore. 

471/2  M.  8,  Lorenso  Maggiore,  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  —  Another 
tunnel.' —  51  M.  Caaalduni  Ponte,  where  the  highroad  to  Bene- 
vento  crosses  the  Galore  by  an  iron  bridge.  The  valley  contracts ; 
to  the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Torreouso,  — On  each  side  of  (5572^0 
VittUgno  we  traverse  a  tunnel.  NearYitulano  are  important  quarries 
of  brecciated  marble  known  as  Lumachella. 

60  M.  Bene^entO.  ~  Tbe  BtaHan  (Bestanrsnt,  ttar)  lies  V4  M.  to  the 
17.  of  the  town;  one-horse  cab  60  e.,  two-horse  i  fr.,  after  dusk  60  c.  or 
1  fr.  90  c.  \  one-horse  cab  per  hour  70  c. 

HoteU.  Villa  x>i  Soma,  jwith  good  trattoria;  Locanda  m  Bene- 
VBHTo,  in  the  Largo  8.  Antonio,  small,  but  clean;  Cohmbbcio;  Mamfrbdi. 
—  Cafi  Oanbaldi^  in  the  mtdn  street,  etc. 

The  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  in  3  hrs.  or  less. 

BeneventOf  a  town  with  21,700  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  bound- 
ed by  the  two  rivers  Sdbato  &nd  Colore  y  was  formerly  the  capital 

of  a  papal  province  of  the  same  name. 

B«neventumy  founded  according  to  tradition  by  Diomedes,  or  by  the  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  originally  called  Maleventumy  but  the  name 
was  changed  when  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  B.O.  268.  It  lay  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  S.  Italy.  In  the  Bth 
cent,  after  Christ  Beneventum  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  Lombard 
duchy.  In  the  11th  cent.  Bmp.  Henry  III.  ceded  the  principality  of  Bene- 
▼ento  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  after  which  it  belonged  to  Some.  In  1241  the  town 
was  partly  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  From  1806  to  1815  Benevento  was 
capital  of  the  short-lived  principality  of  that  name,  which  Kapoleon  I. 
granted  to  Talleyrand. 

The  road  firom  the  station  orosses  the  Galore  by  a  handsome  bridge. 

Kear  this,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  temporary  grare  of  the 
young  King  Manfred,  who  on  26th  Feb.,  1266,  in  a  battle  with  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou  on  the  neighbouring  plains,  had  lost  his  throne  and  his  life 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Barons  of  Apulia  and  the  Counts  of  Caserta 
and  Acerra.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  body  of  the  ill-fated  prince 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  Bartolonuneo  Pignatelli,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
conveyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  exposed  unburied  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sio  Verde.    Dante  records  this  in    his  Purgatorio  (ili.  134). 

Skirting  the  verge  of  the  town,  to  the  left,  we  reach  on  the  N. 
side  *Trajan'8  Triumphal  Arch,  or  the  Porta  Aurea^  dating  from 
A.D.  114,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  Roman  structures 
in  S.  Italy,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  expectation  of 
the  emperor's  return  from  the  East,  where,  however,  he  died  in  116. 
It  is  constructed  of  Greek  marble,  and  is  50  ft.  in  height,  the  passage 
being  27  ft.  high.  A  quadriga  with  a  statue  of  Trajan  once  crowned 
the  summit.  The  reliefs  relate  to  the  history  of  the  emperor. 
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Out$id4.  Over  the  arch  are  two  rivers,  the  Danube  and  Euphrates  (?). 
The  frieze  represents  the  triumph  of  Tri^n  over  the  Dacians.  Above, 
on  the  left,  assembly  of  the  gods,  saluting  Trajan  (broken  off)  as  he  starts 
for  Dacia;  on  the  right,  Trajan  raising  a  kneeling  Daeian;  on  the  left. 
Mars  commending  Tr^an  to  two  warriors  \  on  the  right.  Mars  conducting 
Italia  to  the  emperor;  on  the  left,  Germanic  and  Parthian  princes,  ac- 
companied by  their  native  gods,  doing  homage  to  Trajan.  —  P<usage,  L. 
Tn^an  sacrificing  to  Jupiter;  r.  Tnnan  distributing  corn  among  the  people. 
On  the  ceiling  Tngan  crowned  by  Victory.  —  Jnntr  Side.  Above  the  arch, 
two  Victories ;  lower,  Spring  and  Summer.  Above,  on  the  left,  assembly 
of  the  gods,  Jupiter  handing  his  lightning  to  the  right,  f.e.  to  Trajan, 
who  is  depicted  in  the  corresponding  relief  on  the  right,  in  the  act  of 
entering  the  Capitol.  To  the  right  and  left,  below,  Tn^an  receiving  the 
homage  of  representatives  of  towns.  To  the  right,  below,  Tri^an  return- 
ing firom  the  Parthian  campaign. 

Following  the  Town  Walls  (to  the  right  if  we  approach  from  the 
town),  which ,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  contain  many  relics  of 
antiquity ,  we  proceed  towards  the  S.  to  the  CaatU,  erected  in  the 
14th  cent.,  now  partly  used  as  a  prison.  The  promenade  in  front  of 
it  commands  an  excellent  survey  of  the  valley  of  the  Sabato. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  main  street  to  a  small  piazza 
with  a  modern  obelisk,  in  which  is  the  Church  of  Santa  Sofia,  a 
circular  edifice  of  the  Lombard  period,  erected  about  732-74.  It  is 
now  partly  modernised.  The  vaulting  of  the  dome  is  borne  by  six 
ancient  Corinthian  columns.  To  the  left  are  the  handsome  cloisters 
of  a  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery,  with  curious  mediaeval 
sculptures  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 

Farther  to  the  left  is  the  Town -Hall.  To  the  right  is  the  Piazza 
Papinlano,  with  an  obelisk,  erected  in  1872,  consisting  of  two  in- 
dependent fragments.  These  and  other  fragments,  now  in  the  bishop's 
palace  and  the  prefettura,  belong  to  two  obelisks  erected  (according 
to  the  inscription)  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  in  89  A.D.  by  a 
certain  Lucilius  in  honour  of  theEmp.  Domitlan.  —  We  next  reach 
the  piazza  in^firont  of  the  cathedral. 

The  *Caihed^al  is  a  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Lombard-Saxacenic 
style,  dating  from  the  12th  century.  The  campanile  is  later  (accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  begun  in  1296)  *,  in  the  wall  is  a  relief  in 
marble,  representing  a  wild  boar,  the  cognisance  of  Benevento.  The 
principal  door  of  the  cathedral  is  of  bronze,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
of  New  Testament  subjects.  It  is  said  to  have  been  executed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1150.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with 
double  aisles  borne  by  ancient  columns.  Ambones  and  candelabra 
of  1311.   Valuable  treasury. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal  Palace ,  a  pile  dat- 
ing from  various  periods.  Descending  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
we  pass  through  three  archways  (reached  also  from  the  piazza  in 
front  of  the  episcopal  palace),  and  taking  the  second  turning  on  the 
right,  reaoh  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theatre,  Several  of  the  entrance- 
arches  in  limestone  have  recently  been  excavated.  The  traveller  may 
now  continue  his  route  beyond  the  town  along  the  bank  of  the  Sabato, 
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planted  with  poplars,  to  the  ancient  PonU  Lehroao^  by  which  the 

Via  Appia  once  led  to  the  town.   It  is  now  the  site  of  a  mill.  This 

point  may  also  be  reached  by  following  the  main  street  beyond  the 

town,  and  then  descending  to  the  left.  We  return  to  the  hill,  on 

which  a  conspicuous  new  church  is  being  built ;  on  the  slope  lie  the 

ruins  of  8anti  Qwirantaj  an  extensive  structure  of  brick  with  a  crypto- 

porticus  and  colonnades,  probably  part  of  a  bath-establishment. 

From  B*n099nto  to  TermoM,  see  p.  191. 

From  Benevonto  to  UTaplti  vid  AvelUno  and  Nola^  see  R.  11. 

The  Railway  crosses  the  Tammaro^  a  tributary  of  the  Galore, 
immediately  before  (64  M.)  Ponie  Vdkntino^  and  follows  the  un- 
interesting N.  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  through  its  narrow  yalley, 
to  (67^2  ^0  ^pic^'  The  construction  of  the  railway  ft>om  this 
point  toBovino  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  soft 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  liable  to  be  undermined  by  water.  — 
74  M.  Buonalbergo.  —  77  M.  Monieealvo;  the  town  is  on  the  hill 
to  the  right.  Four  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  more  than  1^2  ^* 
long.  We  then  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea 
and  the  Adriatic.  — 84  M.  Ariano  di  Puglia;  the  town  is  not  visible 
from  the  line.  Then  a  long  tunnel,  beyond  which  we  descend 
the  VaUe  di  Bovino,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Cervaro,  > —  90  M. 
Savignano  Qreci,  two  villages  loftily  situated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  valley.  —  95  M.  Montaguio  PanrU.  Montaguto  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gervaro ;  Panni  lies  high  up  among  the  hills 
to  the  right.  We  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Gervaro.  —  9372  M. 
Oraara  di  Puglia. 

102^2  ^>  Bovino,  the  ancient  Vibinumj  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  At  PofUe  diBovino  the  train  crosses  the  Gervaro.  —  107  M. 
Oiardinetto  is  the  station  for  Troift)  7  M.  to  the  N.  (diligence 
i^/^tr.'),  a  colony  founded  in  1017  by  the  Greek  prefect  Bugianus 
(p.  196);  to  the  11th  cent,  belongs  also  the  interesting  cathedral 
with  its  ancient  bronze  doors.  The  facade  (1099-1119)  is  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  mosaic-work. 

From  (118  M.)  Cervaro  diverges  the  branch -line  to  RapoUa- 
Lavello  mentioned  at  p.  194.  We  finally  traverse  the  Tavoliere 
delta  Puglia  (p.  192)  to  (123  M.)  Foggia  (p.  191). 

18.  From  Haples  to  Brindisi  vi&  Metaponto  and 

Taranto« 

340  M.  Railway  (express  to  Metaponto  only)  in  10Vs-i7  hrs.;  fares 
43  fr.  65,  SO  tt.  66,  19  fr.  06  c. 

From  Naples  to  (45V2  M.)  Baitipaglia,  see  pp.  168-163. 

49^2  M.  Xboli  (Albergo  da  Pastore^  tolerable),  a  town  with 
9000  inhab. ,  situated  on  the  hillside ,  with  an  old  ohfiteau  of  the 
Prince  of  Angri,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  oak-forest  o^ 
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Persano,  and  the  Monte  Albumo,  as  far  m  the  temples  of  Psstom. 

The  saeriBty  of  8,  Franee$€o  contains  a  large  Madonna  by  Andrea 

da  Salerno.  Diligence  to  Conirone^  Cattelcivita^  and  CorUto  on  Monte 

Alburno  (see  below). 

The  railway  proceeds  towards  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

On  the  right  flows  the  broad  and  tnrbnlent  Sele^  beyond  which  rises 

the  Monte  Albvfno  (6710  ft.),  the  Albumus  of  the  ancients,  described 

by  Ylrgil  as  ^green  with  holm-oaks'.    Scattered  groves  of  oaks  and 

olive-trees  are  seen  at  intervals.  54  M.  Persano ;  61 V2  ^*  Contursi; 

the  village  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  left.   In  the  neighbourhood 

are  numerons  sulphur-springs  (solfataras). 

Gontursi  is  the  beat  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  8eU,  A  ^Giornaliera^  (diligence)  in  connection  with  the  morning  ex- 
press plies  to  Calabritto.  Laviano,  CaposeUt  and  Teora.  The  copious  spring 
forming  the  source  of  tne  Sele  rises  on  the  Monti  CtntiaUo  (5^  ft),  at 
Caposele. 

The  train  now  follows  for  a  short  time  the  oonise  of  the  Ta- 
nagro  or  NegrOy  the  Tanagtr  of  the  aneients.  -^  65  M.  8iei0iano, 

Fsox  SiGiGHANo  TO  LAOOMB«ao,  80  M.,  railway  in  Si/r^  hrs.  (now  being 
prolonged  to  the  coast-line  mentioned  at  p.  164).  »  The  line  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Tanagro  towards  the  S.B.  oVs  M.  Oaldo{  7i/fl  M.  Pet^a.  — 
101/2  M.  AnUtta;  on  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  that  name  (3000 
inhab.).  Many  traces  still  exist  of  theappaJling  earthquake  of  Dec.  17th. 
18GT,  through  the  effects  of  which  20,000  people  perished  in  the  district 
of  Sala  and  the  valley  of  Diano  alone.  —  The  line  crosses  the  ravine  of 
the  Lontrano  by  a  lofty  viaduct  and  again  approaches  the  Tanagro.  To 
the  left  lies  the  village  of  Btrtotay  which  was  partly  destroyed  in  1857. 
Below  the  village  is  a  large  cavern,  dedicated  to  St.  Michaeli  whence 
a  brook  flows  to  the  Tanagro.  As  far  as  PoUa  the  railway  follows  the 
imposing  ravine  (over  320  ft.  deep),  which  has  been  formed  by  the  water 
of  the  Valle  di  Diano  in  a  rooky  ridge  stretching  to  the  N.S.  from  the 
Konte  Alburno  (p.  207).  —  Beyond  (17  H.)  PoRa,  the  ancient  Forum 
PopilUf  we  enter  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Valle  di  Diano.  The  valley,  16  M. 
in  length,  is  traversed  by  the  Tanagro,  here  named  the  Calore^  and  contains 
numerous  villages.  —  21 M.  Atena^  the  ancient  AUna  in  Lucania,  with  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  walls,  and  towers.  Diligence  to  Brienta  and  Marsico- 
nuova  (see  below). 

25Vt  M.  8aU  OoBSiUna  (^16.  JToHno,  dirty  ^  «ab  to  the  town,  00  c), 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope,  overlooked 
by  a  medieeval  castle  and  the  wooded  summits  of  the  Monte  Cavt^lo.  — 
29/i  M.  Tepffiano ,  the  ancient  Teffianum^  formerly  called  JHano,  whence 
the  valley  derives  its  name.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  the  JPonU  di 
BiUa,  an  ancient  Roman  bridge. 

311/2  M.  Fadula.  Above  the  villaee  is  the  Certota  di  B.  Lormto^  a  fine 
Renaissance  edifice,  recently  restored  and  declared  a  national  monument. 
Three  well-preserved  colonnaded  courts,  a  large  external  staircase  of  some- 
what later  date,  the  refectory,  and  an  adjoining  room  with  a  tasteftil 
pavement  of  mi^olica  slabs  are  interesting.  —  86  M.  Monttiano. 

[From  Sala,  Padula,  and  Montesano  beautiful  routes  lead  to  the  E. 
to  the  picturesque  Valley  of  Marsico^  which  is  watered  by  the  Agri.  The 
chief  plaea  is  Mareieo  Nitovo,  a  town  with  12,(XX)  inhab.  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley.  After  a  ride  of  i-6  hrs.  the  traveller  reaches  Saponara^ 
situated  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  Agri  valley,  once  lay 
the  ancient  Oruthenlum.  The  ruins  are  insignificant,  but  a  rich  treasure 
of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  gems  has  been  fonnd  among  tAenu] 

41 M.  Caedbuomo.  —  50M.  Lagonegro  (Albergo  delSirino),  a  small  town 
with  4000 inhab.,  in  a  wild  situation,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  is  at  present 
the  terminus  of  the  line. 
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Fbom  Lagomegro  to  Spbzzano  (Metaponto,  Cosenza),  about  40  H., 
highroad,  traversed  by  a  ^Vettura  Gorriera\  The  road  winds  through 
dark  and  profound  ravines,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  Lttgo  di  Serino,  the 
ancient  Laws  Jfiger^  in  which  the  Sitmo^  the  Siria  of  the  ancients,  takes 
its  rise.  The  (6  H.)  village  of  Lauria  (Inn,  on  the  road,  dirty;  a  better 
one  in  the  village)  lies  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain,  opposite  the  huge 
Monte  Sirino^  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards.  Then  Ceutelluoeio^  on  an 
eminence  above  a  branch  of  the  Lao.,  the  ancient  Laot.  The  road  leads 
hence,  vi&  Iformanno  and  Morcmo,  the  Muranum  of  the  ancients,  on  the 
W.  slope  of  Honte  Pollino  (7825  tt.\  to  — 

3(^M.  Oaatrovillari  (Leon  tPOro.,  rooms  dirty,  cuisine  good),  a  town 
of  10,000  inhab.,  situated  on  two  brooks  which  unite  a  little  lower  down 
to  form  the  Cosdle.  The  older  parts  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
Korman  Cattello^  are  largely  deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria.  The 
church  of  Madonna  del  Cast^lo  at  the  top  commands  a  fine  view. 

Beyond  Gastrovillari  the  highroad  leadB  through  the  well -cultivated 
valley  of  the  Cosdle  vift  Cammarata  to  (40  M .)  Bpetxano  (kutrovillari^  where 
we  reach  the  railway  from  Sibari  to  Oosenza  mentioned  at  p.  219. 

Beyond  Sicignano  the  train  reaches  (70  M.)  Bticcino .,  a  town 
with  7500  inhab.,  and  an  old  castle,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left. 
In  the  Rlone  S.  Maurizio^  below  the  town,  are  some  pre-Roman  rnins 
and  nomerons  Latin  inscriptions  dating  from  the  Roman  Volcei.  — 
The  line  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Plaiano.,  which  remains  vis- 
ible for  some  time  on  the  left.  Several  tunnels.  —  71  M.  Pontt 
8,  Cono.  —  74  M.  Romagnano, 

A  diligence  plies  twice  a  day  from  Romagnano  to  Vietri^f  a  pictur- 
esquely situated  town  (4000  inhab.),  with  a  ruined  mediasval  castle. 

The  railway  now  enters  the  narrow  *Oola  di  Romagnano,  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  Platano,  and  ascends  it  towards  the  broad 
monntain-valley  of  Biuro.  The  ravine  is  so  narrow  that  there  Is 
frequently  no  room  even  for  a  footpath  beside  the  river.  The  train 
traverses  20  tunnels  and  galleries  (numerous  pretty  views).  79  M. 
Balvano,  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  with  a  ruined  Norman  castle.  The 
third  tunnel  from  this  point,  1^/4  M.  in  length,  passes  under  the 
Monte  deW  Armi,  —  83  M.  BeUa  MurOy  the  station  (diligence  at 
midday)  for  the  village  of  Bella  and  the  town  of  Muro  Lucano  (8000 
inhab.),  both  of  which  lie  about  6M.  to  the  N.  Near  Muro  are  some 
massive  mural  remains  of  the  ancient  Numistrone. 

Near  (91  M.)  Baragiano  the  train  crosses  the  Platano,  which 
it  then  quits.  —  921/2  M.  Picemo,  with  6000  inhab.,  who  make  oil, 
wine,  and  silk.  —  96  M.  Tito^  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  with  an  ex- 
tensive view,  stretching  on  the  S.  to  Monte  Pollino  (p.  208),  snow- 
covered  even  in  June.  The  village  (5000  inhab.)  lies  1^/4  M.  to 
the  right. 

103  M.  Potenza.  —  Alb.  &  Bist.  Lohbabdo,  service  defective,  om- 
nibus to  the  station  Uft  fir.;  Alb.  Lugano.  —  Caffh  Pergola.,  opposite  the 
Alb.  Lombardo}  Rail.  Reetauranty  with  bedrooms,  well  spoken  of.  —  Gab 
(carrozzella)  from  the  station  to  the  town  (Vi  hr.),  76  c. 

Potensa,  with  20,300  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Basilicataj  a  district 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Lucania.  The  town,  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1857,  lies  on  an 
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eminence  above  the  Basenio,  yrhich  rises  on  tb.e  mountain  Ari- 
osa  not  far  from  this,  and  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of  Taranto  near  the 
ruins  of  Metapontum.  Fine  view  from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
Cappella  dl  S.  Gerardo.  —  The  ancient  I^otentia,  destroyed  hy 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  again  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  lay  lower  down  in 
the  plain ,  at  the  spot  now  called  1m  Murata^  where  coins  and  in- 
scriptions have  frequently  been  found.  Remains  of  various  ancient 
towns  have  been  discovered  near  Potenza. 

Fbom  Potenza  to  Ace&ehza,  an  interesting  excursion :  diligence  to 
Piitragalla  (in  4  brs.,  fare  2  fr.),  and  a  walk  of  2-3  brs.  thence.  Aoerenxa 
(Loeanda  in  the  old  castle),  the  AcheratUia  of  Horace  (comp.  p.  195), 
famed  for  its  wine,  occupies  a  lofty  and  beautiful  situation.  The  crypt 
of  the  cathedral  contains  four  ancient  columns  of  coloured  marble  and 
pedestals  with  mediceval  reliefs. 

Fbom  Potenza  to  Mblfi  (p.  194;  about  37  H. ;  hilly  road)  a  diligence 
runs  in  9-10  hrs.  (fare  6  fr.),  via  AMla.  Horses  are  ohanged  at  Lt^gapgsole, 
with  a  Norman  cattle,  used  by  the  Hohenstaufen  as  a  hunting-lodge, 
conspicuously  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Bail- 
way  under  construction. 

Fbom  Potenza  to  Gbumo  Ap^ula  (p.  900),  about  74  M.,  road  vift 
M0ntepelo$o^  CfraviiM  (with  a  collegiate  ohuych  and  an  old  dueal  ehitean), 
and  AUamura  (with  an  ancient  Korman  cathedral).  Local  conveyances 
between  these  villages. 

The  train  now  follows  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Basento, 
passing  through  numerous  tunnels.  107  M.  VagUo ;  the  village  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  railway.  llSVs  M.  BnndiH  Montoffna ;  117  M.  Tri- 
vigfho,  118  M.  Albano ;  the  town  of  Albano  di  Lucania  is  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  N.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Camcutra,  the  chief 
affluent  of  the  Basento;  fine  mountains  to  the  right.  122  M.  Cam- 
pomaggiore  Pietrapertosa  j  to  the  left,  lomantic  mountain  scenery. 
129 VaM.  Caleiano,  the  station  for  Triearico,  a  town  to  the  N.,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  with  6000  inhabitants.  132  M.  Oraseano  Oaraguso 
(small  restaurant) ;  137^2  M.  Salandta  OroUole.  Graseano  and  Grot- 
tole  lie  considerably  to  the  N. ,  Garaguso  andSalandra  to  the  S.  of  the 
railway.  Salandra,  with  its  oastle,  is  situated  on  the  SaUmdreUay  an 
affluent  of  the  Oavone,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  — 
145^2  ^'  Ferrandinaf  153^2  M-  Pisticci ;  the  two  small  towns  are  at 
some  distance  to  the  S.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Basento, 
which  descends  in  windings  to  the  sea.  I6II/2  M.  Bemalda^  a  town 
of  7000  inhab.,  with  extensive  fields  of  saffron  and  cotton. 

169  M.  Metaponto  {Rail,  Restaurant ^  tolerable,  also  bedrooms), 
near  the  old  castle  of  Torremare,  is  a  solitary  station  the  name  of 
which  recalls  the  celebrated  ancient  Greek  city  of  MetapoiUum, 
Pythagoras  died  here,  B.  0. 497,  in  his  90th  year,  but  his  philosophy 
long  survived  him  in  the  towns  of  Magna  Grsda,  espeeially  at 
Metapontum  itself,  Tarentum,  and  Groton.  When  Alexander  of 
Epirus  came  to  Italy  in  B.  C.  332,  Metapontum  allied  itself  with 
him,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  took  the  part  of  Hannibal. 
Its  enmity  to  Home  on  the  latter  occasion,  however,  caused  its  down- 
fall, and  at  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ,  it 
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-was  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  TempUf  dedicated  to  ApoUo  LyceuSj  and 
called  by  the  peasants  Chiesa  di  Sansone;  the  columns  are  encased 
in  stucco.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  (liorse  2-21/2  fir.)  is  another 
ancient  Greek *Temple  in  the  Doric  style,  called  Lt  TavolePaladine 
by  the  peasants,  who  believe  each  pillar  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
a  Saracen  chieftain.  Fifteen  columns  of  the  peristyle  (ten  on  the 
N.,  five  on  the  S.  side)  are  still  standing.  The  limestone  of  which 
they  consist  is  now  much  disintegrated.  —  We  may  now  return  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bradano.  The  neighbouring  farm-houses  (massa^iejj 
such  as  the  Massana  SansonCy  are  built  of  massive  blocks  from  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  town.  On  the  coast  are  traces  of  a  harbour  now 
filled  with  sand.  To  the  S.  W.  are  rows  of  tombs  which  afford  an  idea 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  town. 

The  proceeds  of  the  exoayations  of  1880  are  exhibited  in  the  house 
behind  the  railway-station  (adm.  on  preyious  application  to  the  Goardia  di 
AntichiU  at  Bemalda,  see  aboye).  They  include  a  dedicatory  inscription  to 
Apollo  LyeeuB,  whieh  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  temple ;  a  fragment  of  a 
metope,  some  polychrome  terracotta  mouldings,  and  architectural  frag- 
Dotents  from  the  same  temple;  a  boar,  in  the  archaic  style,  caryed  in  sheet- 
bronxe,  etc. 

From  MetapofUo  to  Beggio^  see  R.  19. 

The  railway  from  Metaponto  to  Taranto  traverses  a  flat  and 
monotonous  district  on  the  coast.  The  once  fertile  country  is  now 
very  inefficiently  cultivated  (eomp.  p.  214).  The  train  crosses  sev- 
eral flumare  (p.  214).  —  1751/2  M.  Qinosa;  186  M.  Chiatona, 

196  M.  T&r&ltO.  —  Hotels.  Bisobqimbnto,  Piazza  Fontana,  >/>  M. 
from  the  station;  Alb.  Obntralb,  Pias»a  Fontana,  with  view  of  the  Hare 
Piccolo,  B.  from  1  fr.  20  e. ;  Axbbboo  Eubopa,  Borgo  Kuoyo,  on  the  Mare 
Piccolo  commanding  good  yiews.  B.  2Va-5,  L.  >/8)  A.  >/S)  l^*  3Va  fi*.  *,  Aquila 
d''Obo,  adjacent,  on  the  sea;  all  with  restaurants. 

Trattoria  and  Oafte«  Caffi  DniliOf  Strada  Maggiore;  several  Ct^fi*  in 
the  Binghiera,  often  crowded  on  Saturdays. 

Baths  beside  the  Albergo  Europa. 

Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town,  60  c.  —  Two  omnibus-lines  ply  in 
the  town  I  Ist  el.  16,  2nd  el.  10  e. 

British  Yice-Oonsul,  Fred.  C.  V,  Pagei^  E$q.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Fra- 
telli  Cacace. 

Taranto,  a  town  with  about  40,000  inhab.,  is  situated  in  the  N. 
angle  of  the  Oulf  of  Taranto ,  on  a  rock  which  divides  the  deep 
inlet  here  into  the  Mare  Piccolo  and  Mare  Grande  and  which  Is 
made  an  island  by  the  canal  at  Porta  di  Lecce.  The  Mare  Grande 
is  bounded  by  the  Capo  8.  Vtto  on  the  S.E.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  is  distinctly  visible  under  the  bridges  which  connect  the 
island  with  the  mainland,  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  it  is  perceptible.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  two 
flat  islands  situated  in  front  of  it,  the  Choeradea  of  antiquity,  now 
8.  Pablo  (the  smaller),  occupied  by  a  fort,  and  8,  Pietro.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  S.  Yite  and  S.  Paolo,  on  each 
of  which  a  lighthouse  is  situated.  Towards  the  N.W.  the  passage 
is  navigable  for  small  boats  only. 

14* 
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Tarentumt  or  TarWy  m  it  wns  called  in  Greek,  founded  to  the  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Galeesus  by  Spartan  Parthenians  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthufl,  B.  C.  707,  gradually  extended  its  sway  oyer  the  territory  of 
the  lapygee,  which  was  peculiarly  suited  for  agriculture  and  8heep~fiwm- 
ing.  (The  sheep  of  this  district  wore  coverings  to  protect  their  fleeces ; 
comp.  Horace,  Gann.  II.  6,  ^ovibus  pellitis  Galesr.)  Excellent  purple- 
mussels  were  also  found  here,  so  that  the  twin  industries  of  weaving 
and  dying  sprang  up  side  by  side;  and  this  town*se«ns  also  to  have  furn- 
ished the  whole  of  Apulia  with  pottery.  Thus  through  its  strong  fleet, 
its  extensive  commerce  and  fisheries,  its  agriculture  and  manufactures 
Tarentum  became  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  city  of  Kagna  Grteoia. 
The  coins  of  the  ancient  Tarentum  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
In  the  4th  cent.  B.  0.  the  city  attained  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
under  the  guidance  of  Archytat ,  the  mathematician ;  but  at  the  same 
time  its  inhabitants  had  become  notorious  for  their  wantonness.  In 
the  war  against  the  Lucanions  Tarentum  summoned  to  iia  aid  foreign 
princes  from  Sparta  and  Epirus,  and.  in  its  struggle  with  Rome  it  was 
aided  by  Pyrrhut  C281),  whose  general  JMIo,  however,  betrayed  the  dty 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  town  es- 
poused the  cause  of  HcmnHbal^  but  was  conquered  in  209  by  the  Romans, 
who  plundered  it,  carried  off  its  treasures  of  art,  and  sold  90,000  of  the 
citizens  as  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  Tarentum,  like  Naples  and 
Reggio,  was  still  essentially  a  Greek  town,  and  its  trade  and  industry 
were  still  flourishing  (411e  terrarum  mlhi  pmter  omnes  angulus  rideV,  Hor. 
Garm.  II.  6).  Subsequently  it  became  quite  Romanized.  After  the  reign 
of  Justinian  the  town,  with  the  rest  of  S.  Italy,  belonged  to  the  Bvzant- 
ine  empire.  In  927  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Swacens,  but  in  9^ 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Nic^koru*  Phocat,  in  consequence  of  which  Greek  once 
more  became  the  common  dialect.  In  106o  Robert  Ouiteard  took  the 
town  and  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Boemund.  At  a  later  period  Frederick 
II.  0/  M^uneianfen  built  the  castle  of  Rocca  Imperiale.  i%i)^,  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  was,  made  prince  of  Taranto  in  1301. 

The  modern  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  extended  far  towards  the  S.  E.,  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  a  sub-prefect,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  traffic  in  oil,  oats,  and  wheat. 

The  population  is  densely  packed  in  confined  houses  and  nar- 
row streets.  The  town  is  intersected  lengthwise  by  three  streets. 
The  Mare  Piccolo  is  skirted  by  the  Strada  OaribaLdi,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  whose  language  is  still  strongly  tinctured 
with  Greek  and  is  often  unintelligible  to  the  other  Tarentines. 
This  street  is  connected  by  a  number  of  lanes  with  the  narrow 
Strada  MaggiorCy  or  main  street,  the  chief  business  thorough- 
fare, which  intersects  the  town  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  Strada 
Vittorio  EmanueUf  skirting  the  coast,  affords  a  view  of  the  bay 
and  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  forms  a  pleasant  evening 
promenade. 

The  now  entirely  modernised  Cathedral  of  8,  Cataldo  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century.  It  contains  many  antique  columns. 
The  chapel  of  the  saint  (an  Irishman),  adjoining  the  choir  on  the 
right,  is  sumptuously  decorated.  The  crypt  is  closed.  The  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  (best  in  the  evening).  —  The  CaatUy  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  town,  and  the  other  fortifications  date  from  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
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The  relies  of  the  ancient  city  are  scanty.  The  most  Important 
is  a  Doric  Temple,  discovered  by  Prof.  Viola,  of  which  two  in- 
complete columns  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Congrega  della 
Piet^i  (Strada  Maggiore),  and  some  fragments  of  the  stylobate  in  the 
cellar.  To  Jndge  from  the  heavy  proportions  of  the  columns  and  the 
narrow  intercolumniatlon,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  examples 
of  the  Doric  style.  —  Over  the  bridge  connecting  the  town  with  the 
mainland  to  the  N.  of  the  Porta  di  Napoli  runs  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
9^2  ^-  ^^^Si  l^nown  as  II  Triglio. 

The  S.E.  gate  of  the  town  is  named  the  Porta  di  Lecee.  The 
canal  which  here  unites  the  Mare  Piccolo  with  the  Ghulf  of  Taranto 
is  295  ft.  wide,  and  admits  war-ships  of  the  largest  size.  It  is 
crossed  by  an  iron  swing-bridge. 

On  the  mainland  towards  the  S.E.,  where  the  Tarentam  of  an- 
tiquity was  situated,  a  new  quictter,  the  Borgo  Nuovo  or  Citt^ 
Nuova,  is  now  springing  up. 

The  Museum  in  the  former  convent  of  S.  Pasquale,  in  the  mar- 
ket- place,  contains  the  antiquities  unearthed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  contents  is  pottery,  some  of  rude  workmanship  and  some 
ornamented  witb  geometric  designs,  dating  from  the  pre-Grecian  inhabit- 
ants. The  Corinthian  vases  and  their  Imitations  date  from  the  Doric 
colonists.  —  The  development  of  the  Hellenistic  plastic  art  from  the 
severe  style  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  more  florid  taste  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  is  illustrated  in  numerous  votive  statues  and  reliefs.  —  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  objects  are  a  few  Jewels,  glass  and  ivory  articles,  two 
fine  marble  'Heads :  Persephone  or  Aphrodite,  from  the  end  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and  Hercules,  from  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. ;  and  Hellenistic  Reliefs  of 
marine  and  land  fights  between  Greeks  and  barbarians. 

Near  the  hospital  are  the  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre,  with 

cellars.    Beside  the  road  to  8,  Lucia,  near  the  sea,  are  large  heaps 

of  the  purple-yielding  mussel  shells,  dating  from  antiquity.    In 

this  neighbourhood  is  the  Villa Beaumont'Bonelli(^s&tdenej  V2^^0) 

with  a  good  view,  and  farther  on,  3/4  M.  from  Taranto,  stands  the 

Villa  Pepe,  once  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Capece- 

latro  (d.  1816),  who  placed  on  it  the  inscription  —  *Si  rursus  heic 

peccasset  Adam,  forsitan  Deus  ignosoeret*,  and  afterwards  that  of 

General  Pepe.    Although  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  it  still  merits 

a  visit,  and  is  thus  described  by  an  old  writer :  — 

^This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Hare  Piccolo  looks  like  a  broad  lake.  Gentle  slopes,  covered  with  olive- 
groves,  rise  in  every  direction.  A  fine  view  of  Taranto  and  its  towers, 
perched  on  a  rock,  is  enjoyed  hence,  and  still  higher  rise  two  magnificent 
palm-trees,  the  finest  of  which  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  archiepiscopal 
residence.  Gardens  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds,  and  pomegranates 
slope  down  firom  the  town  to  the  water^s  edge ,  filling  the  air  with  their 
delicious  fragrance\ 

From  this  point  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  extensive  naval 
buildings,  including  the  AreencU,  with  docks  218  yds.  long  and 
40  yds.  broad,  and  the  Mare  Piccolo.  The  last  is  divided  into  two 
halves  by  the  promontory  II  Pis%one,  and  the  Punla  della  Penna. 
Excellent  fish  abound  in  this  bay.   They  enter  with  the  tide  under 
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the  S.  bridge,  and  are  netted  at  night  in  great  numbers.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  93  different  speoies,  and  they  are  largely  ex- 
ported in  every  direction.  Shell -flah  are  also  bred  here  in  Taat 
numbers  (oysters  and  others  oalled  eoue ,  the  best  being  the  eoe- 
eioli).  The  situation  of  the  beds  is  indieated  by  stakes  protrud- 
ing from  the  water.  The  trayeUer  may  yi«it  ihem  by  boat  fl  Y2  f'* 
per  hr.),  and  enjoy  his  oysters  ftesh  from  the  sea  (about  50  0.  per 
doz.  is  sufileient  recompense;  bread  should  be  brought). 

The  climate  of  Taranto  iff  somewhat  cold  in  winter,  and  not 
unbearably  hot  in  summer.  The  honey  and  fruit  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  in  high  repute,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  The 
date-palm  also  bears  ftrait  here,  but  it  seldom  ripens  thoroughly. 

In  the  district  between  Taranto,  Brindiai,  and  Otranto  the  venomoiu 
tardntola^  or  tarantella-spider  ocean.  Its  bite  is  said  by  the  natives  to 
cause  conyulsions  and  even  madness,  for  which  evils  music  and  dancing 
are  supposed  to  be  effectual  remedies.  The  latter  b^ief  gave  rise  to  the 
curious  tarantella-dancing  mania,  which  was  epidemic  in  S.  Italy  in  the 
15-17th  centuries. 

From  Taranto  to  Lecce  (p.  202),  diligence  daily,  via  jSf.  Giorgio^  8ava^ 
Manduria  (an  old  town  with  9500  Inhab.),  and  Campi-BaUntino.  Flat 
country. 

From  Taranto  to  Bari^  see  p.  199. 

The  railway  describes  a  curve  round  the  Mare  Piccolo,  and  then 
turns  to  theE.  —  2041/2  M.  MonUiMi-MonUmesola ;  208  M.  Qrot- 
iaglioj  217  M.J^rancavi'ffa-Fontana. — 221 M.  Orta,  the  ancient  l/no, 
from  which  theDoria  family  is  said  to  derive  its  origin,  a  beautifully 
situated  place  with  numerous  palaces  and  a  small  museum  (in  the 
Biblloteca  Municipale).    226^2  M.  LaXiano ;  231  M.  Mctagne, 

240  M.  BHndisi,  see  p.  200. 

19.  From  (Naples)  Metaponto'to  Beggio. 

267  M.  Railway  in  10»A-177t  hrs.  (fares  48  fr.  60,  34  fr.  5,  21  tt,  90  c). 
—  Fbom  Naplks  to  Ekgoio,  496  M.,  railway  in  QQ-27  hrs.  (fares  79  fr.  45, 
fi6  fr.  65,  85  fr.  75  c).  —  Through-tickets  to  Messina,  Catania,  and  other 
places  in  Sicily  include  transport  from  the  railway-station  to  the  quay  at 
Reggio  and  the  steamer-fare  to  Messina.  —  The  traveller  should  supply 
himself  with  refreshments  for  this  journey,  as  the  railway-restaurants  are 
poor  and  few  in  number. 

MetapontOj  see  p.  210.  —  The  railway  crosses  the  Basento  and 
skirts  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  miserably 
cultivated.  Although  quite  capable  of  yielding  two  crops  annually 
with  proper  management,  it  is  allowed,  in  accordance  with  the  old- 
fashioned  system  prevalent  here ,  to  lie  fallow  for  two  years  after 
each  crop.  In  the  marshy  districts  near  Metaponto  and  at  other  parts 
of  the  line  the  railway  company  has  surrounded  the  stations  and 
many  of  the  pointsmen's  and  signalmen's  huts  with  plantations  of 
the  Eucalyptus  OlobuUia,  which  have  already  proved  extremely 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  malarious  influences  of  the  district. 
The  train  crosses  several  fiumare  (p.  228),  which  were  confined 
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within  embankments  on  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  nu- 
merous watch-towers  are  a  memento  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
coast  during  the  middle  ages,  which  is  also  the  reason  of  the  distance 
of  the  settlements  from  the  sea. 

5  M.  (from  Metaponto)  S,  Baailio  Pisticci ,  beyond  which  the 
train  crosses  the  Cavone.  10  M.  Scanzano  Montcdbano,  We  neit 
cross  the  Agri,  the  ancient  Aciris.  13Vs  ^*  PolicorOy  near  which  lay 
the  Greek  town  of  Heraclea  (founded  by  the  Tarentines  in  432), 
where  Pyrrhus  with  the  aid  of  his  elephants  gained  his  first  victory 
over  the  Romans,  B.C.  280.  At  Luce,  in  the  vicinity,  the  celebrated 
bronze  Tabula  Heracleensis  (Lex  Julia  Municipalis),  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  59),  was  discovered  in  1763. 

The  train  traverses  a  wood  (Pantano  di  Policoro)^  full  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  (myrtles ,  oleanders ,  etc.) ,  and  near 
(20  M.)  Nova  8iri  crosses  the  river  SinnOj  the  ancient  8iris.  The 
line  now  approaches  the  sea. 

22Y2  M.  Rocea  Imptrialt.  The  country  becomes  hilly.  26  M. 
Monte  Giordano;  31  M.  Boaeto,  To  the  left,  on  the  coast,  is  a 
curious  ruin.  —  The  finest  part  of  the  line  is  between  Roseto  and 
Rossano.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  precipitous  Monte 
PoUino  (7850  ft.)  never  free  from  snow  except  in  summer,  and  of 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Crati,  at  the  head  of  which  rise  the  pine- 
clad  8ila  mountains  (p.  220).  —  34  M.  Amendolara ;  4OI/2  M.  Tre- 
hisaece  (a  good  echo  at  the  station);  47  M.  Torre  Cerehiara. 

50  M.  Sibari  (Rail,  Restaurant,  tolerable),  formerly  Buffaloria, 
whence  the  line  mentioned  at  p.  219  diverges  to  Gosenza,  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Sybaris  (see  below).  Malarious  district. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Crati,  on  which  the  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious Sybaris,  founded  B.C.  720  by  Achsans  and  TroBzenians,  and 
destroyed  in  510  by  the  Crotonians ,  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 

Excavations  were  begun  in  1888. 

About  6  M.  Arom  this  point,  near  TerrmMva,  are  tbe  scanty  ruins  of 
Thnrii,  which  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites  after  the  destruction  of  their 
city.  In  443  the  Athenians  sent  a  colony  thither,  and  with  it  the  historian 
Herodotus.  Owing  to  the  wise  legislation  of  Charondas,  Thurli  soon  at- 
tained to  great  prosperity.  It  formed  a  league  with  the  Romans  in  282, 
and  was  defended  by  C.  Fabricius  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians, 
but  it  was  afterwards  plundered  by  Hannibal.  In  193  it  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  new  name  of  CopU^e^  but  it  rapidly  declined,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  deserted. 

58  M.  Corigliano  Calahro.  The  town,  with  11,000  inhab.,  lies 
on  a  height,  4  M.  from  the  station. 

651/2  M.  Rossano.  The  town  (Albergo  &  Trattoria  Milanese, 
tolerable,  R.  from  IV2  fr.),  with  18,000  Inhab. ,  situated  on 
a  hill,  and  possessing  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster,  is  5  M.  dis- 
tant. This  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Nilus.  The  archiepiscopal  library 
contains  a  valuable  6th  cent.  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  engrossed  on  purple 
vellum  and  copiously  illustrated. 

The  train  runs  close  to  the  sea  through  a  mountainous  district. 
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and  crosses  the  Trionto.  Stations  Mirto  CrosiOy  8.  Otaeomo,  Pietra^ 
paola,  Campana,  7272  M.  Cariati,  Farther  on,  the  train  traverses 
pleasant  plantations  of  olives,  vines,  and  figs.  Stat.  Crucoliy  Cirb, 
Torre  Melissa y  and  Strongoli.  This  last,  a  squalid  village  with 
3000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  bold  eminence  4  M.  from  the  station, 
and  reached  by  a  bad  road,  was  the  ancient  Poetelia^  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Philoctetes ,  and  besieged  by  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Gannas. 

119  M.  Cotrone  (Albergo  della  Concordia  ^  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town;  Alb,  Cavour;  carriage  from  the  station  V2^*i  Lloyd's 
Agents,  Fr.  Torromino  ^  Co,)^  a  thriving  little  seaport  with  9700 
inhab.,  situated  on  a  promontory,  was  in  ancient  times  the  famous 
Achsan  colony  of  Croton^  founded  B.G.  710,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  able  in  510  to  send  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the 
field  against  Sybaris.  After  its  great  victory  on  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, Groton  declined ;  not  long  afterwards  the  citizens  were  de- 
feated by  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras,  and  in  299  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  Doring  the  height 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  Pythagoras,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Samos  by  the  tyrant  Polycrates ,  and  was  then  in  his  40th 
year,  established  himself  at  Groton.  He  attracted  a  band  of  dis- 
ciples and  founded  his  brotherhood  here,  B.G.  540,  but  was  at 
length  banished  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  citizens 
(comp.  p.  210).  On  the  way  to  the  station  are  large  storehouses 
for  the  fruit  which  is  exported  hence  in  considerable  quantities. 
A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  old  Castle ,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Gharles  Y.,  the  highest  tower  of  which  commands  a  fine  view 
(admission  by  applying  to  an  officer  or  sergeant).  —  A  pleasant  walk 
may  be  taken  through  the  Strada  Margherita  to  the  harbour. 

Oranges  and  olives  thrive  admirably  in  the  environs,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Liquorice  is  also  a  staple  product.  An  intro- 
duction to  a  member  of  the  Baracco  family,  which  is  all-powerful 
in  this  neighbourhood ,  will  be  found  of  great  service  (sometimes 
obtainable  through  the  consuls  at  Naples). 

About  7  H.  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  Capo  delle  Colonnty  or  Capo  Jfao,  a  low 
promontory,  much  exposed  to  the  wind.  (Route  to  it  by  land  2V<  hm., 
very  rough;  boat  6-iO  fr.)  As  the  steamer  rounds  this  cape,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  a  solitary  column,  rising  conspicuously  on  massive  substruc- 
tures above  the  few  modem  buildings  of  the  place.  This  is  now  the  sole 
relic  of  the  Temple  of  Hera  of  the  Ladnian  Promontory  ^  once  the  most 
revered  divinity  on  the  Oulf  of  Tarentum.  The  worship  of  Hera  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Capoy  to  whose  church,  close  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  number  of  young  girls  from  Cotrone  Cle  vei^nelleO  go  every  Satur- 
day in  procession,  with  bare  feet.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  promontory  are 
three  others,  the  Capo  delle  OAnM,  the  Capo  RiexutOf  and  the  Capo  CasteUa, 

Beyond  Gotrone  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  traverses  a  hilly 
district.  123V2  M.  Pudano.  —  Near  (1291/2  M.)  Cutro  it  passes 
through  a  long  tunnel  (5  min.).  Stations  Isola-  Capo-  Rizsuto^  Roe<^ 
eabemardoy  BotricellOj  Cropaniy  Selliay  Simmeri, 
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156  M.  CatanzarO'Marina ;  about  ^2  ^-  ^^^^  the  station  is  La 
Roecelettaj  the  rains  of  the  mediseval  abbey  of  Roocella.  —  From 
the  Marina  a  branch-line  (572  M.  in  25  min.)  runs  Tii  8,  Maria 
to  Sola,  the  station  for  the  loftily  situated  town  of  Cateamaro. 

Catansaro.  —  Hotela.  AlbbbgoBoma,  Gbntsalb,  both  tolerable; 
Albkboo  Edropa.  —  Trattoria  Cenirale,  in  the  Piazza.  Farther  along  the 
Corso,  C(tf4  d%l  0§»(o. 

Diligence  at  6  p.m.  to  Tiriolo  (p.  220)  in  connection  with  the  diligences 
to  Cosenza  and  Beggio.  —  Jfule^  3-5  fr.  a  day. 

British  Vice-Consul y  Slgnor  P.  Cricelli.  —  Lloyd's  Agent ^  Vin.  Brano. 

Ckitanidfo,  with  28,600  inhab.  (including  the  suburbs),  the 
capital  of  the  proYince  of  the  same  name,  prettily  situated  8  M« 
from  the  sea,  possesses  numerous  Tolvet  and  silk  manufactories,  and 
luxuriant  oliye-groyes.  The  Caihtd^al  contains  a  Madonna  with  S. 
Domenico,  a  good  Venetian  picture  of  the  16th  century.  Fine  views 
are  obtained  from  the  campanile  and  from  the  ViaBeUavista{]:^,  side 
of  the  town).  Near  the  castle  is  a  small  Provincial  Museum  (key  at 
the  prefeetore,  not  always  obtainable),  containing  coins,  vases, 
and  other  antiquities  from  the  Greek  settlements  of  the  district 
(fine  *Helmet  from  Tiriolo;  statuette  of  iEsculapius;  among  the 
pictures,  a  Lucretia  by  a  Venetian  master,  and  a  Madonna  by  An* 
touello  Saliba,  1508).  The  CaaUe  was  built  by  Robert  auiscard. 
The  climate  is  cool  in  summer,  and  snow  often  lies  in  winter.  Many 
wealthy  families  reside  here.  The  handsome  Galabrian  costume  is 
still  frequently  seen  here,  particularly  on  Sundays. 

Froh  Catanzabo  to  S.  Eufbmia,  railway  vii  MarcelHnara  and  Nicostro^ 
see  p.  22i. 

Beyond  Oatanzaro  the  line  skirts  the  coast  and  passes  through 
several  promontories  by  means  of  tunnels. 

160  M.  Squillace,  the  ancient  SeylOMwm^  is  perohed  on  an  al-^ 
most  inaccessible  rock,  4^2  M.  from  the  station  and  nearly  opposite 
the  lofty  MonU  Moscia,  which  here  projects  into  the  sea ;  it  is  not 
visible  fh>m  the  railway. 

Cauiodoriusy  the  private  secretary  of  Theodoric  the  Great ,  was  bom 
at  Scylaceum,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master  retired  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  founded  a  monastery ,  wrote  a  number  of  learned  works, 
and  died  in  57&,  upwards  of  90  years  old.  —  To  the  N.  of  Sqnillace  the 
Emp.  Otho  II.  was  defeated  in  July,  982,  by  the  Arabs,  who  had  crossed 
over  from  Sicily.  He  himself  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  Rossano,  where  he  met  his  consort  Uietyphano.  Otho  did  not 
long  survive  this  reverse;  he  died  at  Rome  in  December,  963,  and  was 
interred  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  train  passes  through  the  promontory  by  means  of  two  tunnels. 
Stations:  Afontatiro,  Sovcrato,  SanSostenCj  Sant^  Andrea^  Badolato, 
Santa  Caterinaj  Mona$terace  8Hlo  (near  which  are  iron-works), 
Biaee.  19372  M.  Coulonuz.  The  river  Alaro  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
8agra8  of  antiquity,  where  an  army  of  130,000  Crotonians  is  said  to 
have  been  utterly  routed  by  10,000  Locrians.  On  this  river  lies 
Castelvetere,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Achsean  Caulonia,  where 
Pythagoras  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Croton. 
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197  M.  Boeeella  loniea,  with  6500  inbab.;  the  old  town,  with 
its  ruined  cMtle ,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  sea.  —  Near  the  station  of  (201V2  ^0  Oioiosa  lonica  is  a  small 
ancient  amphitheatre.  From  this  point  the  nuigniflcent  soenery 
resembles  that  of  Greece.    204  M.  Sidemo  Marina. 

2071/2  M.  Oerace  (Alb.  Locri,  Via  Garibaldi,  B.  IV2  ft-,  clean). 
The  town,  with  9600  inhab.,  and  a  cathedral,  originally  Romanesque, 
in  which  the  antique  columns  are  still  extant,  lies  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  spur  of  the  Apennines,  having  risen  from  the  ruins  otljoeroi 
Epitephyrioiy  the  once  celebrated  colony  of  the  Lomans,  founded  B.C. 
^3,  provided  with  a  salutary  code  of  laws  by  Zaleucus  (664),  and 
extolled  by  Pindar  and  Demosthenes  for  its  wealth  and  love  of  art. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  near  Torre  di  Qerace  are  now  oon* 

oealed  by  an  orange-garden. 

Tbe  Ptu9o  del  Mereante^  a  mouxLtain  path,  leads  from  Oerace  through 
beantifol  woods,  and  over  the  lofty  Atpromonte  ^  to  OUtanova.  The  top 
of  the  pass  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea  in  hoth  directions. 
Thence  via  BadieeM  to  Oiaia  Tawo  (p.  322)  or  to  iSemtsara,  2^/s  M.  to  the 
S.B.  of  Palmi  (p.  222),  about  37  M.  in  all. 

StAtions:  Atdore J  BovaUnOfBianeonuovo.  Two  tunnels.  228  M. 
BraneiiUone,  The  line  now  skirts  the  Capo  SpariiventOt  the  Pro^ 
moniorkim  JBercuUa  of  antiquity,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Calabria 
(station,  232M.).  Tunnel.  236  M.  PoUasi.  The  train  turns  towards 
the  W.  and  then  nearly  to  the  N.  From  this  point  to  Pellaro  the 
railway  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  barren  rooks  and  sand-hills 
intersected  now  and  again  by  the  stony  beds  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, dry  in  summer  and  often  overgrown  with  oleanders.  Tunnel. 
Then :  2391/2  M.  Bovaf  242  M.  Amendolea;  247  M.  MeUto, 

253  M.  Saline  di  Beggio,  The  train  affords  a  view  of  the  coast 
and  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  rounds  the  Capo  deW  Armi^  the  Pro- 
montorium  Leucopetrae,  which  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  Apennines.  Cicero  landed  here  in  B.C.  44, 
after  the  murder  of  Cffisar,  having  been  compelled  by  adverse  winds 
to  turn  back  from  his  voyage  to  Greece,  and  he  was  then  per- 
suaded by  citizens  of  Rhegium  to  go  to  Yelia,  where  he  met  Brutus, 

256  M.  Latzaro;  260  M.  Pellaro;  263 1/2  M.  8.  Oregorio, 

267  M.  Beggio,  see  p.  222. 

20.  From  Sibari  to  Cosenza, 

43  M.  BAIX.WAT  in  about  3  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  80,  5  fr.  60,  3  fr.  55  c). 

Sibari  J  a  station  on  the  Naples  and  Reggie  railway,  see  p.  215. 
—  6  M.  Catsano  al  lonio,  the  station  for  Oaisaao  (9000  inhab.),  a 
beautifully  situated  town  5  M.  to  the  N.,  with  warm  baths,  and  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  oastle  affords  a  magnificent 
survey  of  the  valleys  of  the  Coaeile  and  the  Crati ,  the  Sybaria  and 
the  CnUbu  of  antiquity.  The  wild,  barren  limestone  mountains 
rise  here  almost  immediately  from  the  plain,  culminating  in  the 
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MonU  Pollino.  The  Torre  di  Milo  is  pointed  out  here  as  the  tower 
whence  the  stone  was  thrown  that  cansed  the  death  of  T.  Annins 
Milo,  when  he  was  besieging  Cosa  on  behalf  of  Pompey. 

10  M.  Spezzano  -  Casirovillari ;  Spezzano  is  5  M.  and  Castro- 
villari  91/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (p.  208),  Beyond  (16  M.) 
Tarsia  the  train  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Crati ,  which  It  ascends, 
crossing  several  affluents  of  that  river.  Stations :  S.  Marco-Hog- 
gianOj  Mongraasano  -  Cervico^  Torano  -  Laltarico,  Aeri  -  BisigtMno, 
Montalto-Rose,  and  Bende-San  Fill.  To  the  W.  are  the  Calabrlan 
spurs  of  the  Apennines. 

43  M.  CoMxtsa  (AI6er^o  ExeeMor,  new;  AUb,  Vetere,  good  cui- 
sine ,  rooms  not  scrupulously  clean ;  Alb.  LUmetti ,  with  the  good 
Trattoria  Cenirale),  the  ancient  Conaentiaf  once  the  principal  city 
of  the  Bruttil,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cosenza, 
with  16,700  inhab.,  and  an  archiepiscopal  residence,  containing 
well-built  houses  and  palaces  of  wealthy  landed- proprietors  and 
manufacturers.  It  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  hill  which  separates 
the  Crati  from  the  Busento  above  the  confluence  of  these  streams. 
The  town  is  commanded  by  a  castle  (fine  view),  the  walls  of  which, 
though  9  ft.  in  thickness,  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes.  Serious  damage  was  sustained  ttom  the  earthquakes 
of  1783,  1854,  and  1870. 

Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  died  at  Cosenza  in  410,  after 
he  had  plundered  Rome  and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  over  into 
Sicily.  His  coffin  and  his  treasures  are  said  to  have  been  burled 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Buxentius  (Busento).  The  site  is  unknown, 
but  a  tradition  of  Cosenza  places  it  at  the  union  of  the  Busento 
and  the  Crati,  near  the  station. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Louis  III.  of  Anjou, 
who  died  here  in  1435,  eighteen  months  after  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy.  The  church  is  now  being  restored  according  to 
the  ancient  plans  which  have  been  rediscovered.  —  Near  the  JFVf- 
fettura  and  the  new  Theatre  are  tasteful  gardens.  Here  a  monu- 
ment, with  an  allegorical  figure  of  Liberty  by  Gius.  Pacchioni  of 
Bologna,  was  erected  in  1879  to  the  Brothers  Bandiera  and  other 
participators  in  the  Calabrian  rising  of  1844.  Farther  on  are  several 
busts :  to  the  right,  Bernardino  Telesio,  the  philosopher  (d.  1588), 
to  the  left.  Garibaldi,  Gavour,  Mazzinl.  —  A  picturesque  footpath 
leads  from  the  promenade  up  the  valley  of  the  Crati  to  the  CasteUo 
(p.  219),  which  commands  a  fine  view.  The  return  may  be  made 
through  the  valley  of  the  Busento,  the  entire  walk  taking  about  1  hr. 

Fbom  Cosbnza  to  Paola  (p.  223),  where  the  steamers  touch  three  times 
weekly,  a  drive  of  31/2  hrs.  (seat  in  a  diligence  on  these  days  5  fr. ;  in 
summer  at  night  only). 

Fbom  €osb9za  to  I^ioastbo,  90  H.  After  leaving  Cosenza  the  road 
ascends  gradually  through  a  well  -  cultivated  district.  The  heights  are 
clothed  with  oaks  and  chestnuts.  —  91/2  M.  Bogllano,  a  town  of  5600  in- 
hab., on  a  hill  to  the  left,  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  fertile  country 
and  the  surrounding  mountains,  above  which,  on  the  right,  rises  the  M.  Co- 
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euzto  (0060  ft.)-  ^0  roftd  ^^^  descends  into  the  rayine  of  the  Bavuto^  the 
ancient  aab^Umt^  ascends  L«  CroetUe  di  AgrifoUo,  an  abrupt  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  and  passes  Carpantcmo  and  CoracL  About  3  M.  beyond  Coraci 
the  road  leads  to  the  right,  and  after  about  9  M.   reaches  Nieeutro  (see 

p.  221). 

Another  road  leads  to  the  B.  from  OMenza  to  S,  OiovanM  in  Fiori 
(diligence  daily  in  12  hrs.)*  Thence  we  may  proceed  by  bridle-paths  to 
Cotrone  (p.  2l6).  S.  Giovanni  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Bila  (locally 
known  as  *]Eonte  Vero0 1  &  lofty  and  wooded  range  of  mountains ,  ex- 
tending about  87  M.  from  N.  to  8.,  25  M.  from  E.  to  W.,  attaining  a  height 
of  6826  ft.,  and  embracing  an  extensive  network  of  valleys.  These  moun- 
tains, which  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  fertility;  their  slopes  are  studded  with  numerous  Tillages  (picturesque 
costumes),  while  higher  up  tiiey  aredothed  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  beeches, 
and  pines.  The  E.  and  8.  slopes  descend  to  the  Oulf  of  Taranto.  In 
ancient  times  these  mountains  supplied  the  Athenians  and  Sicilians 
with  wood  for  ship-building,  and  they  were  famed  for  their  cattle.  The 
snow  does  not  disappear  from  the  higher  regions  until  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  June ,  after  which  they  afford  a  delightful  summer  abode  to 
the  natives  with  their  flocks.  This  beautiful  district,  which  has  very 
rarely  been  explored  by  travellers,  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition. 
Letters  of  introduction  to  influential  inhabitants  should  be  procured  at 
Naples  or  Messina  by  intending  explorers.  The  best  months  for  the 
tour  are  July,  August,  and  September. 

21.  From  Naples  ▼!&  Battipaglia  to  Beggio. 

272  M.  Bailwat  In  13V2-21  hrs.  (fares  53  fr.  45,  37  fir.  45,  24  fr.  10  c). 

—  Stbamers  of  the  Navigtuiime  Generals  ItaliaHa  (comp.  p.  xvi)  thrice 
a  week  (Tues.,  Thurs..  Frid.),  touching  at  the  chief  ports  on  the  Calabrian 
coast,  and  taking  iVz-S  days  in  all.  These  steamers  go  on  to  Meuina, 
Besides  these  boats,  the  same  company  despatches  direct  steamers  to  Mes- 
sina, taking  14-18  hrs.  (fares  48  fir.  60,  27  fr.  60  c,  incl.  provisions). 

From  Naples  to  Battipagliay  451/2  M.,  see  pp.  158-163.  —  From 
Battipaglia  to  Pesio  (Paestum),  13  M.,  see  p.  164.  — From  Pesto  the 
railway  goes  on  to  (61 1/2  M.  from  Naples)  Ogluzstro,  the  village  of 
wblcb  name  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  on  tbe  hill, 
(64  M.)  ilfiffopoK,  (778/4 M.)CaJt««n«ovoFaMo,  (871/3  M.)  Piseiotia, 
(113  M.)  Sapri,  and  (I26V2  M.)  Ptaia  d'Aieta,  formerly  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway.  —  The  line  is  then  carried  along  the  coast 
by,  means  of  tannels  and  viaducts ,  past  numerous  unimportant 
stations,  to  — 

145  M.  Paola  (Oermaro  Arcieri's  Inn)^  with  8500  inhab.,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  ravine  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  The 
town,  which  carries  on  an  extensive  oil  and  wine  trade,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Palyeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  founder  of  the  mendicant  order  of  lliiinorites. 

—  The  Naples  and  Messina  steamers  touch  here  (see  above).  — 
Diligence  for  Cosenza^  see  p.  219. 

After  leaving  Paola  the  train  passes  the  villages  of  (I488/4  M.) 
SanlMcido,  (154  M.)  Fiumefreddo,  and  (160  M.)  Befmonte,  behind 
which  rises  the  conspicuous  Monte  Cocuzzo  (5050  ft.).  —  162  M. 
Amantea ,  where  the  steamers  from  Naples  to  Messina  touch  (see 
above),  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Amantia  of  Bruttium. 
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183  M.  8.  Eafemiaf  where  tlie  steamers  from  Naples  to  Messina 
(see  p.  220)  also  touch,  with  a  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  by  Robert  Guiscard ,  but  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of 
1638,  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 

Fboh  S.  Eufsmia  to  Uabcellinara,  i6V2  H.,  railway  in  1  hr.  —  4  M. 
Sambiate.  —  6  M.  Nioattro,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  hillside,  in  the  now 
ruined  castle  of  which  Frederick  11.  once  for  several  years  confined  his 
son,  the  German  king  Henry  VIIm  who  had  rebelled  against  him  in  1235. 
The  latter  died  at  Hartorano  in  1242,  and  was  buried  at  Cosenza.  —  9V4  M. 
Feroleto  Antico.  —  i6V2  M.  Marcdlinara. 

The  continuation  of  the  railway  from  Uarcellinara  to  Cataiuiaro  (p.  216) 
is  in  progress. 

Beyond  S.  Eufemia  the  railway  runs  along  the  Oolfo  di  Santa 
Eufemia^  at  the  S.  end  of  which  it  reaches  — 

200  M.  Fino,  a  small  town  with  8500  Inhab.,  situated  on  a  sand- 
stone rock  on  the  coast.  Below  it  are  the  rnins  of  the  old  castle 
where  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  who  had  landed  here  the  day 
before,  was  shot  on  13th  Oct. ,  1815.  Outside  the  town  is  a  Afonu- 
merU  to  those  who  perished  in  the  revolt  of  the  brothers  Bandiera 
(p.  219).  —  The  Naples  and  Messina  steamers  touch  here  (p.  220). 

Beyond  Pizzo  we  reach  (201^/4  M.)  Monteleone- Porto -San 
Venere^  the  station  for  Moateleone  (Alb,  d' Italia;  Alb,  Centrale),  a 
loftily  situated  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  about  i^/^  M.  inland,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hipponion,  the  Vibo  ValenUa  of  the  Romans. 
The  old  castle  was  erected  by  Frederick  II. 

The  road  from  M onteleone  to  (22  H.)  Ro$amo  (see  below)  passes  Mileto 
(Alb.  di  Pnu»ia)t  once  the  favourite  residence  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily, 
whose  son,  King  Roger,  was  bom  here.  Pop.  5000.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  B.  Trinitd  founded  by  him,  where  his  remains  and  those 
of  his  first  wife  Eremberga  formerly  reposed  in  two  ancient  sarcoplu^i 
which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Kaples. 

From  Mileto  a  mountain-path  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  (5  H.)  grand  ruins 
of  the  once  celebrated  monastery  of  Semto  Stefano  del  Boteo^  situated  in  a 
lonely  valley  at  the  foot  of  ihe  Apennines,  ifear  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Soriano  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  8.  Do- 
menieo  Soriano,  also  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1788  ^  and,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  low  ridge  of  Monte  Astore,  the  remains  of  the  Certoea, 
in  which  St.  Bruno  established  his  austere  order  of  Carthusians  in  1094, 
and  where  he  died  and  was  interred  in  iiOi. 

207V2  M.  Briatwoi  ^^^  M.  PargUlia,  —  216  M.  Tropta,  a  charm- 
ingly situated  town  with  6000  Inhab.,  where  the  steamers  from 
Naples  to  Messina  touch  twice  a  week.  — 220^2 M.  Ricadi;  22572  M- 
loppolo.  Beyond  (229  M.)  Nicotera  we  cross  the  Messina. — 234  M. 
Rosamo. 

.  240^2  M.  Gioia  Tauro  (British  vice-consul,  Angelo  Briglia),  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Metaurum^  a  desolate-looking  place,  situated 
on  the  coast  to  the  right,  and  an  extensive  dep6t  of  oil.  —  The  line 
crosses  the  Marro,  the  ancient  Metaurus^  a  river  famed  for  its  flsh. 

246  M.  Falmi  {Vittoriay  pens.  5  £r.,  clean;  Roma,  rooms  only; 
Trattoria  Louvre j  in  the  main  street,  fair;  cab  to  the  town  1  fr.), 
with  15,500  inhab. ,  surrounded  by  orange  and  olive  plantation- 
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and  affording  beautifal  views  of  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
particularly  from  the  Oiardino  Pubblico. 

The  town  (460  ft.)  is  situated  about  halfway  up  the  *Koata  Bli*t 
which  is  easily  ascended  in  1  hr.  hy  a  good  path  throng  olive-woods.  The 
top  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  Faro,  the  castle  of  Scilla,  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  the  majestic  JEtna  in  the  background.  The  K. 
coast  of  Sicily  is  visible  as  far  as  Hilazzo  \  out  at  sea  are  Stromboli  and 
the  Lipari  Islands  \  to  the  !K.  the  bay  of  Gioia  as  far  as  Capo  Vaticano. 
We  may  descend  in  30  min.  to  the  road  leading  from  Palmi  to  Bagnara, 
at  a  point  about  8  M.  from  the  station  of  Bagnara  (short-cuts  for  walkers). 

The  line  from  Palmi  to  Reggio,  traversing  chestnut  and  olive 
plantations,  vfith  continuous  views  of  the  sea  and  coast,  leads  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  on  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
however,  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes  (the  last  in  Nov., 
1894).  The  railway  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  MU.  EUa  and  descends 
to  (252  M.)  Bagnara.  —  2541/2  M.  Favatzma. 

'^  M.  Beilla  (Albergo  di  Baviera^  on  the  Marina),  the  ancient 

8eylUi,  vdth  8000  inhabitants.   The  castle,  sitoated  on  a  promon* 

tory  commanding  the  town,  once  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Seilla, 

was  occupied  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Malda  (p.  221), 

and  defended  for  18  months  (until  1808)  against  the  French.   Fine 

view  of  Sicily,  across  the  Straits  of  Messina ,  here  3  M.  hioad. 

The  silk  and  wine  produced  here  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  Numerous 

swordflsh  (peace  apada)  are  caught  here  in  July.    Ascent  of  the 

Aapromonte,  see  p.  223. 

The  rock  of  Scplla ,  represented  in  Homer's  Odyssey  as  a  roaring 
and  voracions  sea-monster  —  a  beautiful  virgin  above,  and  a  monster 
with  a  wolfs  body  and  dolphin^s  tail  below  — ,  is  depicted  by  the  poets 
in  conjunction  with  the  opposite  Chtnybdis  as  firaught  with  imminent 
danger  to  all  passing  mariners.  The  currents  and  eddies  in  the  straits  are 
still  very  rapid,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  CkarpbdU  ot  the  ancients 
is  by  no  means  exactly  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  of  Scylla,  as  the 
saying  '■inddi*  in  Seifllam,  cupieru  vitare  Charybdim'  appears  to  indicate, 
but  outside  the  harbour  of  Messina,  TVs  H.  from  Seilla,  at  the  point  now 
called  Oarcfalo  (comp.  p.  321). 

261 M.  CoM^iUllo.  —2621/2  M.  Villa  8.  Giovanni  (^TraUoria)^ 
prettily  situated. 

265  M.  Catona^  opposite  Messina  (p.  313).  We  are  now  in  a 
region  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  oranges,  pomegranates,  palms, 
and  aloes.  —  267  M.  QaUicoi  268  M.  Archi-Reggio ;  269  M.  8,  Ca-^ 
terina-Beggio;  271  M.  Beggio  -  StLccursale.  —  272  M.  Beggio- 

CerUrale, 

Seggio.  —  There  are  three  Railway  Stations  here :  Reggio  CaUrale^ 
Reggio  Suceurtak^  and  Reggio  Porto^  the  last  for  tiirough-passengers  to  or 
from  Messina.  Tne  express-train  has  through-carriages,  which  are  ran  on 
to  the  steam  ferry-boats. 

Hotels.  *AiABBao  Cbntkalx.  Alb.  dbl  Oenio,  Alb.  Gapbbba,  well 
spoken  of,  all  in  the  Gorso  Garibaldi.  —  Oafto:  SpisMlU^  in  the  Piazza 
Yittorio  Emanuele;  Cfiordtmo^  Oorso  Garibaldi. 

Britiak  Yiee-Oonaul,  Bdw.  R.  Kerrich^  Esq, 

Carriages  (stand  in  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele),  per  drive  80  c,  at 
night  1  fr.  20  c. :  per  hr.  V/7  fr.,  at  night  2  fr.  20  0. 

Steamer  to  ifeseina  evexy  morning  and  evening,  in  about  1  hr.,  fares 
4  or  3  fr.  (pp.  214,  ^i) }  embarcation  and  landing  25  c.  (bargaining  neces- 
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sarv) ;  the  pM«sge  may  a^so  be  made  in  one  of  ike  Vaples  mail-steamers, 
which  cross  several  times  weekly  (landing  or  embarcation  50  c.)> 

Reggio,  called  Reggio  di  Calabria  to  distingnish  it  from  Boggio 
neir  Emilia,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tbe  same  name,  and 
an  aTchiepiscopal  residence,  with  16,000  inhabitants.  Known  in 
antiquity  as  Rhegium^  it  was  originally  an  EubcBan  colony,  and  was 
peopled  in  B.C.  723  by  fugitive  Messenians.  Rheglum  soon  rose  to 
prosperity,  but  it  also  early  suffered  the  hardships  of  war.  In  387 
B,  C.  the  town  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  I.  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  ^70  B.  0.  by  the  Romans.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
suffered  the  same  fate,  successively  at  the  hands  of  Totila  the  Goth 
in  549,  the  Saracens  in  918,  the  Pisans  in  1005,  Robert  Guiscard 
in  1060,  and  the  Turks  in  1552  and  1597.  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1783,  and  it  therefore 
now  presents  a  modem  appearance ,  with  its  broad  and  handsome 
streets  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  beautiful  hills  in  the  rear, 
which  are  studded  with  numerous  and  handsome  villas. 

The  Caihedraly  a  spacious  basilica  with  pillars,  dates  from  the 
17th  cent. ;  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento,  to  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar  ,  is  richly  adorned  with  coloured  marble.  On  the  fa^de  is  a 
quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  —  In  the  small  piazza  to 
the  right,  at  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Museo  ComundUy 
containing  fine  terracottas,  lamps,  statuettes,  and  vases  (including  a 
few  very  antique  specimens  and  native  examples  with  curious  or- 
namentation) ;  a  relief  of  a  woman  dancing,  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  0., 
with  its  architectural  framework  painted  black,  red,  and  yellow; 
similar  fragments  of  a  later  date,  with  elegant  ornamentation  on  a 
bright  red  ground;  mosaics,  small  bronzes, coins,  inscriptions,  etc. — 
Above  the  cathedral  rises  the  CasteUo. 

In  the  piazza  adjoining  the  railway-station  is  a  statue  of  Gari- 
baldi. —  A  military  band  often  plays  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Italia.  —  The 
Strada  Reggio  Campi,  which  runs  along  the  heights  behind  the 
town,  forms  a  charming  promenade  vdth  varying  views  (especially 
fine  by  evening -light)  of  the  environs  and  the  Sicilian  coast.  The 
distance  from  Reggio  to  Messina  is  about  6^/4  M. 

BxcURBiONs.  At  the  back  of  Reggio  rises  the  imposing,  forest-clad  Aa- 
promonte,  the  W.  extremity  of  the  range  which  in  ancient  times  bore  the 
name  of  Sila;  the  highest  point  is  the  MonUHto  (6420  ft.).  The  summit  is 
overgrown  with  beech-trees,  the  slopes  partly  with  pines.  Here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Reggio,  Garibaldi  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Italian  troops  under  Pallavicini,  29th  Aug.,  1862.  The  ascent,  which  is 
very  laborious,  is  best  undertaken  from  YUla  8.  Giovanni  (p.  222)  or  from 
Beilla  (p.  222;  two  mules  and  one  guide  for  a  day  and  a  half  14  fr.).  If 
possible  the  start  should  be  made  early  on  a  moonlight  night.  The  summit, 
which  is  reached  In  9  hrs.,  conmiands  an  imposing  view  of  the  sea,  the 
islands,  and  Sicily. 

To  Sdlla ,  see  p.  222.  —  Ascent  of  the  MU,  EUa ,  see  p.  222.  This 
excursion  is  best  made  by  taking  the  train  to  Palmi ,  ascending  the  hill 
on  foot  in  1  hr.,  and  descending  through  beautiful  chestnut  woods  to  Bae- 
nara  in  8  hrs. 
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82.  From  Naples  to  Falemo  by  Sea. 

Stbamb&s  of  the  Navigazione  Oenerale  ItcUieata  daily  in  the  afternoon  in 
12-16  hrs. ;  fares  40  fr.  60,  2b  fr.  60  c,  including  proTisions  (eomp.  pp.  xvii, 
36).  —  The  paasenger  should  be  on  deck  early  next  morning  to  eigoy  the 
beautiful  approach  to  Sicily  and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour. 

Beyond  Capri  the  steamer  reaches  the  open  sea.  Early  next 
morning  the  Lipari  Islands  QK.  33)  are  seen  to  the  S.  O^^Oi  ^^^^^ 
the  island  of  Ustica  (p.  276)  to  the  W.,  long  remaining  Tisible; 
then,  about  10  a.m.,  the  towering  mountains  of  Sicily;  to  the 
extreme  right  is  the  Capo  di  OaUOf  nearer  rises  Monie  PeUegrino 
(^2066  ft.;  p.  268),  and  to  the  left  is  the  MonU  Catalfano  (1230  ft.), 
with  a  smaller  pointed  promontory,  guarding  the  £.  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Palermo.  At  length  we  perceive  the  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive city.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Monte  PeUegrino  are  the  lofty 
Monte  Cueck)  (3445  ft.),  MonrtdU  (p.  271),  and  farther  distant  the 
Monte  Oriffbne.  —  Palermo y  see  R.  23. 
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Flan  of  Tour.  The  best  seasons  for  travelling  in  Sicily,  that  *gem 
among  islands'  without  which,  as  Goethe  says,  Italy  would  lose  much  of  its 
distinction,  are  the  months  ot  April  and  May,  or  October  and  ITovember. 
Even  in  January  the  weather  is  often  fine  and  settled  (comp.  pp.  230,  281). 
The  ascent  of  iBtna  in  spring  is  possible,  but  the  best  period  is  August 
or  September,  after  the  first  showers  of  autumn  have  cleared  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  principal  points  in  the  island  may  be  visited  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  without  divergence  from  the  railway.  The  following  distri- 
bution of  time  may  be  followed :  —  At  Falermo  3-4  days ',  the  towns  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  island  (Segesta^  Selinus^  Mazzara,  Marsala^  Trapani) 
4-5  days  (Segesta  and  Selinus  alone  2-3  days);  from  Palermo  viH  Termini 
to  Cefalii  1  day;  back  via  Termini  and  Boccapalumba  to  Girgenti,  1/2-I  day; 
at  Oirgenti  1  day;  from  Girgenti  to  Catania  JL  day;  Catania  and  Mt.  ./Etna 
2  days;  at  Syracute  IVt  day;  at  Taoifnina  i  day;  at  Messina^  with  excur- 
sions to  Reffgio  or  Palmi^  2  days.  The  best  mode  of  exploring  the  very 
■^etareBque  if.  (knut  is  indicated  at  p.  307*  —  Travellers  with  limited  time 
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sbonld  begin  at  Messina  and  return  to  Kaples  from  Palermo,  as  this  is 
the  only  route  with  daily  steamers. 

The  most  energetic  of  travellers,  however,  will  take  at  least  a  month 
to  exhaust  the  beauties  of  the  island.  The  following  routes  are  the  most 
important:  —  At  Palermo  4-5  days;  from  Palermo  to  Messina  via  Cefalh, 
Milaszo,  and  Tyndaris,  3  days;  if««<«na,  with  excursions  as  above,  2-3  dAys  ; 
Taormina  1  day;  Catania  and  jEtna  3  days;  stay  at  Syracuse  2-8  days; 
by  railway  or  steamer  to  Oirgenti;  at  Girgenti  1  day;  by  land  in  2  days 
to  SdaceOy  Selinvs^  and  Ccutelvetrano ;  thence  by  Calat((ftmi  (Bege$ta)  in 
1  day,  or,  if  Marsala  and  Trapani  be  included,  in  4  days,  to  Palermo. 


Geography  and  Statistics. 

Sicily  (Greek  Sikelia  or  Trinaeria)^  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  called  by  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  in  one 
passage  an  ^addition  to\  in  another  a  'detached  portion  of  Italy, 
has  an  area  of  aboat  25,800  sq.  kilometres,  t.  e.  about  10,000  Engl, 
sq.  M.  This  irregularly  triangular  island  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  great  Apennine  range  which  stretches  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  main  trunk  of  Europe  to  Africa,  a  submerged  prolongation 
of  the  range  being  also  distinctly  traceable.  The  distance  between 
Cape  Boeo  and  Cape  ^on  is  only  75  M. ,  and  the  depth  in  the 
direct  line  never  exceeds  100  fathoms,  except  in  one  narrow  belt 
running  S.E.  towards  the  island  of  PanteUaria  (248  fathoms),  while 
the  Straits  of  Pantellaria^  separating  Sicily  from  Africa,  are  as  a 
rule  not  more  than  50  fathoms  deep.  This  submerged  elevation  is 
probably  of  volcanic  origin  (comp.  p.  382).  To  the  N.  of  Sicily  lies 
another  volcanic  tract,  the  eruptions  of  which  have  produced  the 
Lipari  Islands.  The  S.E.  portion  of  the  island  of  Sicily  is  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  and  is  connected  Y/iih.  the  Malta  Islands  by  a 
submarine  table-land.  The  virtual  W.  apex  of  Sicily  is  formed  by 
Maritimoy  the  westernmost  of  the  Aegadian  Islands,  which  lie  in 
shallow  water.  The  Straits  of  Messina  are  only  2  M.  wide  at  their 
narrowest  point,  and  at  their  shallowest  part  (near  the  same  point) 
51  fathoms  deep,  while  on  the  N.  and  £.,  on  the  contrary,  the 
shores  of  the  island  descend  abruptly  into  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  sounding  of  no  less  than  2000  fathoms  having 
been  made  within  about  30  M.  of  Cape  Passero. 

Xonntains.  Sicily  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  table-land  of 
a  mean  level  of  2300-2800  ft.,  somewhat  tilted  towards  the  N.,  and 
higher  at  the  edges  than  in  the  interior.  The  loftiest  of  the  non- 
volcanic  summits  are  towards  the  N.,  where  a  range  of  mountains 
runs  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  along  the  coast ,  forming  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Apennine  range  which  traverses  the  Italian  pen- 
insula. The  continuity  of  the  chain  remains  unbroken  as  far  the 
valley  of  PoUzzi,  a  place  of  historical  interest,  whence  the  Himera 
Septentrionalis  (Fiume  Orande)  flows  N.  to  the  Tyrrhenian,  and 
the  Himera  MetidUmalis  (Fiume  Salso)   S.  to  the  African  Sea. 
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Sdentlflc  geographers  apply  the  names  of  Pelorie  Mountcdna  to  the 
E.  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  Nebrodic  MountcUns  to  the  rest  (the 
Monies  Pclorides  and  Monies  Neptunii  of  the  ancients).  The  W. 
part  of  the  Nebrodic  range  is  the  only  one  which  has  receiyed- 
a  distinguishing  name  from  the  natiLves,  who  call  it  the  Madgnie,  Its' 
highest  summits  are  the  Pisao  delV  Antenna  (6480  ft^},  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  island  after  ^tna,  and  the  Monte  Salvatorc 
(6265  ft.),  both  coyered  with  snow  during  one  half  of  the  year.  To 
the  W.  of  the  important  watershed  of  the  two  Himeras  the  moun- 
tains also  form  a  chain  or  range,  though  as  we  proceed  towards  the 
W.  single  mountains  or  isolated  clusters  become  more  prominent, 
till  they  end  at  last  in  the  pyramid  of  Monte  8.  Oiuliano,  the  ancient 
Eryx^  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  and  standing  like  a  gigantic 
sentinel  to  guard  the  W.  coast  of  the  island. — The  mountains  on  the 
N.  coast,  with  the  ramifications  extending  to  the  Eryx  and  the  Monte 
San  Calogero  near  Sciacca,  belong  to  the  secondary  formations,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  calcareous  limestone.  This  limestone  is  perforated 
by  numerous  cayems,  in  which  the  bones  of  huge  pachydermata, 
denizens  of  the  country  before  its  separation  from  th^  African  con- 
tinent, and  yarious  prehistoric  antiquities  are  frequently  found.  — 
The  Pelorlc  range  and  the  mountains  of  the  N.  coast  from  Messina 
to  Cape  Calavi  are  composed  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  primary 
formations,  but  their  bases  are  oyerlaid  with  strata  of  recent  tertiary 
deposits,  so  that  the  older  formation  seldom  comes  to  light  on  the 
coast  itself.  The  identity  of  the  geological  structure  of  this  part  of 
the  island  with  that  of  Calabria  is  a  proof  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  Sicily  and  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  rock  of  8cylla 
(p.  222),  yisible  from  the  Faro,  and  the  peninsula  of  Milasto 
(p.  311),  are  both  formed  of  fine-grained  granite  and  gneisSi  The 
S.  margins  of  the  Pelorlc  Mts.  and  of  the  Aspromonte  (p.  219) 
consist  of  clay-slate. 

In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Island  is  a  mountainous  district  of  a 
yery  peculiar  geological  character,  united  with  the  N.  mountain- 
systems  only  by  a  narrow  ridge  near  Oaltagirone.  In  the  heart  of 
it  rises  the  Monte  Lanuro  (3230  ft.),  whence  riyers  descend  in  all 
directions  through  profound  rayines,  the  sides  of  which  reyeal 
the  inner  geological  structure  of  the  mountains.  While  the  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  consists  chiefly  of  light-coloured  tertiary 
shell-limestone ,  this  formation  alternates  lower  down  with  strata 
of  dark  yolcanic  rock.  Nearly  the  whole  remainder  of  the  island, 
particularly  the  districts  in  the  middle,  and  to  the  S.E.,  S.,  and 
S.W.,  is  also  composed  of  the  tertiary  formation.  To  this  formation, 
represented  mainly  by  marl,  clay,  and  gypsum,  belong  extensiye 
deposits  of  sulphur  and  rock-salt,  the  first  of  which  contribute  so 
materially  to  Sicily's  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  the  latter  are 
as  yet  almost  untouched.  The  tertiary  formations  in  Sicily  attain 
a  most  unwonted  altitude;  the  huge  rock  on  which  lies  Castro* 
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giovanni,  the  historical  Enna  (p.  299),  rean  its  head  no  less  tban 
3270  ft.  abOTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 

iff.  jEtna  (10,870  ft.),  the  loftiest  mounUin  in  SicOy  and  the 
largest  Tolcano  in  Europe,  rises  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  and  is 
completely  detached  from  the  other  monntains.  The  district  in 
which  this  great  yolcano  rises  has  eyidently  been  at  one  time  a 
hay  of  the  sea,  still  recognisable  in  the  plain  of  Catania.  The 
mountain  is  capped  with  snow  throughout  the  year,  except  during 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  while  in  some  of  the  gullies  the  snow 
noTor  melts  entirely. 

The  Cttasti  of  Sicily  are  as  a  rule  steep  and  rocky,  short  reaches 
of  flat  coast  being  found  in  the  gulfs  of  Catania  and  Terranova, 
and  to  the  S.  of  Trapani  only.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Sicilian  coast 
is  found  in  the  numerous  narrow  peninsulas  lying  in  front  of  it, 
which  haTe  only  in  comparatiyely  recent  times  ceased  to  be  islands, 
and  which  almost  inrariably  form  good  harbours.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  peninsulas  of  Syracuse,  Augtuta,  Trapani,  snA  Milasxo, 
The  strikingly  picturesque  Monte  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo,  was 
at  one  time  an  island  off  the  coast ,  and  the  sickle-shaped  piece 
of  land  which  forms  the  harbour  is  also  of  rery  recent  geological 
formation.  To  these  capacious  natural  harbours  falls  to  be  added 
the  artificial  one  of  Palermo ,  the  somewhat  inadequate  successor 
of  the  famous  ancient  harbour,  which  has  been  gradually  silted  up 
during  the  geological  eleyation  of  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  The  same 
cause  has  rendered  the  fine  harbour  of  JVapani  almost  useless. 
The  S.  coast  is  perfectly  destitute  of  natural  harbours ,  and  there- 
fore unapproachable  in  stormy  weather;  but  artificial  harbours 
haye  recently  been  constructed  at  great  expense  at  Porto  Empt- 
doele  and  Licata. 

The  Biven  of  Sicily  are  yery  numerous ,  but  none  of  them 
are  large ,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  all  dry  up  in  summer. 
The  district  of  primary  formations  in  the  N.  £.  of  the  island  does 
not  contain  a  single  perennial  water-course ,  but  many  broad  Fiu- 
mare,  or  riyer-beds ,  filled  after  heavy  rain  with  turbulent  and 
destmctiye  torrents,  which  refuse  to  be  confined  within  embank- 
ments, often  causing  widespread  deyastation.  The  stony  beds  of  the 
^fiumare'  are  sometimes  upwards  of  Y2  ^*  ^de  at  the  mouth,  and 
eyen  in  winter  are  traversed  by  a  mere  thread  of  water  only. 
The  numerous  streams  towards  the  S.E.,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  porous,  honeycombed  limestone  hills,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
comparatively  copious  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.  None 
of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  (In  the  Map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook 
the  watercourses  which  dry  up  in  summer  are  coloured  brown,  and 
those  which  contain  water  throughout  the  whole  year  are  blue.) 

The  splendid  Forests  with  which  Sicily  was  originally  covered, 
and  which  yielded  the  admirable  ship-bnilding  timber  mentioned 
so  often  in  the  days  of  the  Gi^k  and  Saracenic  domination,  haye 
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been  disappearing  so  rapidly  under  the  axe  of  the  -woodman  since 
the  16th  cent,,  and  especially  since  the  beginning  ol  this  cent., 
that  it  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
island  is  now  under  wood.  In  the  lith  cent,  the  Monte  Lanro  was 
still  clothed  with  forests  of  pines  and  flr,  and  in  the  15th  cent, 
the  Monte  Pellegrino,  now  conspicnons  for  its  baldness,  was  clothed 
with  underwood.  The  only  considerable  forests  are  those  of  ^Etna 
and  the  mountains  on  the  N.  coast ,  the  finest  of  which  are  the 
Caronian  Forest  and  the  Boseo  di  Ficusza  on  the  Busambra. 
These  woods  consist  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  elms,  ashes,  etc.,  and  are 
carpeted  with  thick  green  underwood  like  the  woods  of  Central 
Europe ,  while  others  nearer  the  coast  and  in  lower  situations  con- 
sist mainly  of  isolated  eyergreen  oaks  (^Qitercua  Ilex,  Quercus  8uber, 
etc.).  Pine-forests  are  found  in  the  i£tna  region  only.  The  Macehic, 
a  kind  of  thicket  of  dense ,  almost  impenetrable ,  and  often  thorny 
bushes,  5-6  ft.  high,  peculiar  to  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  growing  on  the  denuded  sites  of  former  forests ,  are  less  com- 
mon in  Sicily  than  in  neighbouring  lands. 

Froduets  and  Cultivation.  The  current  impression  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  area  of  Sicily  is  cultiyated ,  is  quite  er- 
roneous. In  1857  it  was  estimated  that  about  200,000  acres  only 
were  unproductiye,  and  1,600,000  acres  under  pasture,  leaying 
5,500,000  acres,  or  3/^  of  the  whole  area,  under  cultiyation.  Since 
that  date,  moreoyer,  probably  about  one -half  of  these  unproductiye 
lands  haye  been  reclaimed. 

The  cultiyation  of  the  soil  was  formerly  restricted  almost  entirely 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  but  the  more  lucratiye  culture  of  trees, 
especially  of  the  Citri  (the  generic  term  for  oranges,  lemons,  and 
citrons),  is  now  assuming  eyer-in creasing  proportions.  The  orange 
and  lemon  haryest  lasts  from  Noyember  to  March,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  thoroughly  ripen  till  January.  These  fruits  are  cultiyated 
most  sedulously  on  the  N.  coast  from  Partinico  to  Messina,  .and 
on  the  £.  coast  as  far  S.  as  Catania.  This  branch  of  agriculture  is 
interesting,  not  only  from  an  economical  but  also  from  a  social  and 
moral  point  of  yiew.  The  constant  attention  which  the  Citri  de- 
mand renders  it  impossible  for  the  agricultural  labourers  to  liye  in 
crowded  yillages,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  daily 
work ;  so  that  this  branch  of  agriculture  tends  to  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  population,  and  contributes  to  improye  their  moral 
condition.  The  people  are  now  beginning  to  descend  from  their 
rocky  nests  (p.  232)  and  settle  among  the  fields.  More  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  island  is  now  deyoted  to  the  cultiyation  of  trees 
of  yarious  kinds,  the  products  of  which  are  exported  to  the  yalue 
of  140,000,000  fr.  annually,  a  sum  that  will  appear  still  more  con- 
siderable when  it  is  remembered  that  nine-tenths  of  the  islanders 
themselyes  subsist  entirely  on  wheaten  bread,  fruit,  and  fish. 

Another  preyalent  error  with  regard  to  Sicily  is  that  its  fertility 
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has  decreased.  Rain  still  falls  in  safflcient  quantity  to  make  the 
fmits  of  the  field  as  plentifnl  now  as  of  yore ,  in  spite  of  the  poor 
agricultural  implements  and  the  want  of  manuring.  Wheat,  BarUy, 
and  Beans,  which  form  almost  the  only  crops,  coTer  all  the  avail- 
able leyel  districts  in  the  island.  The  concentration  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  a  few  large  yillages,  the  peculiarity  of  the  farm-tenure, 
the  inferiority  of  the  agricultural  implements,  and  the  occasional 
deficiency  of  hands,  are  unfayouiable  to  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  fields  on  the  N.  and  £.  coasts,  like  those  in 
Sardinia  and  N.  Africa,  are  enclosed  by  Cactus-hedges  (Opuntia 
fieus  Indiea  and  Opuntia  Amyelaea),  which  frequently  attain  a 
considerable  height.  Their  fruit,  the  cactus-fig,  of  a  sweetish, 
somewhat  insipid  taste,  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  in 
autumn  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 
Sumach  (^Rhus  coriaria,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  tan- 
ning and  as  a  black  dye)  and  Linseed  are  among  the  staple  ex- 
ports. Other  products  exported,  besides  the  Gitri  and  their  es- 
sential oils,  are  almonds,  olive  oil,  wine  (Marsala,  fiiposto,  Ca- 
tania, Yittoria ,  and  Siracusa) ,  nuts ,  capers ,  pistachios ,  manna, 
liquorice,  lentils,  and  raisins.  The  chief  animal  products  are  silk, 
hides,  wool,  anchovies,  tunny-fish,  and  cantharides.  Mineral  pro- 
ducts :  sulphur,  salt,  and  marble.  The  island  possesses  no  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  or  of  coal. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Sicily,  apart  Arom  the  not  unfirequent 
storms  of  winter,  is  a  most  delightful  one,  and  in  equableness 
is  second  to  that  of  Madeira  alone.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
climate  of  Palermo,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  as  a 
winter  residence  for  invalids.  Catania  is  somewhat  colder  in 
winter,  and  is  moreover  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  Mt.  iEtna.  Messina  and  Syracuse 
are  windy  places. 

In  Sicily  the  year  consists  of  two  seasons  only ,  the  rainy  and 
the  dry.  The  Rainy  Season  corresponds  with  the  winter  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  is  marked  by  a  fall  of  temperature.  The  freezing- 
point  ,  however ,  is  seldom  reached ,  except  occasionally  Just  be- 
fore dawn ,  and  there  are  few  winter  days  when  one  cannot  sit 
comfortably  in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  rainy 
season  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  is  ushered  in  by  thunder-storms  in  September  and  October, 
sets  in  steadily  in  November,  generally  relaxes  somewhat  in  Jan- 
uary, ends  towards  the  close  of  March ,  and  is  followed  by  a  few 
violent  thunder-storms  in  April  and  May.  In  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, but  particularly  in  July,  almost  no  rain  falls,  but  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs 
in  December,  next  to  which  are  February  and  March.  Continuous 
rain  is,  however,  rare,  and  there  are  seldom  more  than  five  days  in 
the  month  absolutely  without  sunshine.    The  average  rainfill  is 
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aboat  22  inches  per  annum ;  in  the  S.E.  it  is  rather  less,  and  near 
i£tna  and  among  the  N.  moan  tains  rather  more. 

The  Winds  also  Tary  in  accordance  with  these  two  divisions  of 
the  year.  From  October  to  March  the  rainy  W.S.W.  wind,  blowing 
from  the  equatorial  regions,  prevails;  from  May  to  August  the 
prevalent  wind  blows  from  the  N.E.,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  trade-winds  from  beyond  the  N.  pole;  while  in  April  and 
September  these  winds  blow  alternately.  The  SciroceOy  one  of  the 
hot  periodical  storm-winds ,  which  blow  from  the  Sahara  in  all 
directions,  is  among  the  few  drawbacks  to  the  climate  of  Sicily.  It 
visits  Palermo,  where  it  is  particularly  disagreeable,  about  twelve 
times  a  year,  and  may  occur  in  any  month,  though  it  is  most  fre- 
quent and  most  violent  in  April  and  the  short  transitionary  seasons 
generally.  On  the  £.  coast  it  is  generally  charged  with  moisture, 
but  at  Palermo  it  is  hot  and  dry.  During  its  continuance  the  sky 
is  of  a  dull,  leaden  appearance,  often  with  a  tinge  of  red,  oc- 
casioned by  the  columns  of  dust  which  the  storm  frequently 
brings  with  it  from  a  long  distance.  If  rain  falls,  these  Hue  par- 
ticles of  dust  occasion  the  phenomenon  known  as  'blood  rain*, 
which  may  be  easily  collected  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The 
effect  of  the  scirocco,  often  less  felt  at  first  by  visitors  from  the  N. 
than  by  the  natives,  is  to  occasion  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
lassitude,  which  unfit  one  for  work,  especially  of  a  mental  nature. 
The  scirocco,  however,  often  lasts  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  rarely 
for  more  than  three  days. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Sicily  arises  from 
the  comparatively  slight  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  The  heat  at  Palermo  in  summer  is  less  than  at  Milan  or 
Florence,  while  the  winters  are  remarkably  mild  and  equable.  The 
mean  temperature  in  August,  the  hottest  month,  is  78°  Fahr.,  and 
in  January,  the  coldest  month,  52°,  the  difference  being  26°  only, 
while  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  64°.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature yet  recorded  at  the  observatory  at  Palermo  has  been  B6°. 
During  December,  January,  February,  and  March  the  thermometer 
remains  at  almost  the  same  level,  and  abrupt  changes  are  very  rare. 
Catania  has  almost  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  as  Palermo, 
but  in  summer  it  is  warmer,  and  in  winter  colder.  The  daily  range 
of  temperature  in  August  is  47°,  in  January  45° ;  but  a  difference 
of  74°  has  been  noticed  within  24  hours,  to  be  explained  by  the 
proximity  of  the  snow-flelds  of  ^Etna.  Messina  and  Syraeust  are  too 
much  exposed  to  winds  to  be  taken  into  account  as  health-resorts. 

In  spite  of  those  climatic  advantages,  the  traveller  in  winter 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  very  abrupt  differences  of  temper- 
ature in  passing  from  the  sun  into  the  shade,  and  also  against  the  very 
rapid  fall  of  temperature  in  wet  weather.   For  Palermo,  see  p.  247. 

The  Population  of  the  island  at  the  end  of  1892  was  3,364,940, 
or  on  an  average  335  per  Engl.  sq.  M.    The  principal  towns  are 
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Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Modica,  Trapani,  Tennini,  Acireale, 
and  Caltagirone.  Of  the  120-130  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
which  contain  aboYe  10,000  inhab.  upwards  of  one-quarter  belong 
to  Sicily.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant wars  of  the  middle  ages ,  the  predatory  incursions  of  bar- 
barians, and  the  insecure  state  of  the  country,  it  was  unsafe  for 
the  peasantry  to  liye  in  Yillages,  and  this  class  has  therefore  mainly 
contributed  to  swell  the  population  of  the  towns. 


Historical  Notice.^ 

1.  Politioal  History. 

First  Pbbiod.    According  to  the  traditions  of  ancient  Greek 
mariners,  Sicily  was  once  inhabited  by  Cyclopes,  Gigantes,  Loto*^ 
phagi,  Lsstrygones,  etc.,  whom  SlclUan  historians  haye  endeav- 
oured to  classify  into  iron-workers,  stone- workers,  farmers,  and 
gardeners.  The  most  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Sidly  were  a  prehistoric 
race,  the  only  certain  traces  of  whom  are  the  flint  implements 
found  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  island  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  stone 
monuments.  They  were  followed  by  the  Sicanij  who  were  believed 
by  some  authorities  to  be  of  Iberian,  by  others  of  Celtic  origin.    It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  they  belonged  to  an  Italian  race. 
They  dwelt  at  first  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island ,  but  within  the 
period  embraced  in  history  are  found  only  in  the  W.,  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Hykkara)  and  the  Libyan  Sea.  The  deserted  terri- 
tory of  the  Sicani  to  the  E.  was  taken  possession  of  before  B.C. 
1000  by  the  8ikeli,  a  tribe  related  to  the  Latins,  which,  as  some 
authorities  believe,  had  already  had  a  warlike  history  and  made 
maritime  raids  upon  Egypt.    They  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
Island,  in  the  middle  of  its  E.  half,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
SymaBthus,  and  on  the  N.  coast.   Their  principal  towns  were:   8, 
Hyhla,  Menae  (Mineo),  Morgantium,  N.  Hybla  (Patem5),  CentwripCy 
Agyrion  (Agira),    Assorus  (Asaro),    Aluntium  (S.  Marco),    and 
Agathymum  (near  C.  Orlando).    The  Phoenicians^  coming  from 
the  E.,  founded  numerous  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Elymi, 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Trojans,  occupied  Segesta,  Eryx 
(with  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite),  Entella,  and  other  settlements. 
The  Oreeks  make  their  appearance  In  Sidly  in  B.C.  735,  when 
the  Ionian  Theocles  of  Chalcls  (or  Athens)  founded  Ncixos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oantara.    During  the  following  year  Dorians  from 
Corinth  under  Archias  founded  Syracuse ;  and  in  728  Megara  Hy- 
blaea^  another  Dorian  colony,  was  settled  by  Lamls  of  Megara. 
Zankle  (afterwards  Messana)  was  peopled  by  lonians,  who  also 
founded  Leontir^oi  and  CtUana  (729).     A  Dorian  character  was 

t  See  E.  A,  Freeman's  short  history  of  Sicily  in  the  'Story  of  the  l^ations 
S  eries'  (1892)  and  his  large,  unBnished  ♦History  of  Sicily'  (vols.  Mil,  ISSl-eSj. 
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impressed  upon  the  S.  coast  by  the  foundation  of  Oela  (Terranova) 
hy  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  689,  of  8elinus  by  Megara  in  628,  and 
Of  Acragcu  (Girgenti)  by  Gel  a  in  581.  The  Dorians  also  made 
themselTes  masters  of  the  S.E.  comer  of  Sicily  through  the  Syra- 
eusan  colonies  of  Acrae  (664),  C<ismenae  (624),  and  Camarina  (599). 
Himera  (648),  the  only  Greek  colony  on  the  N.  coast,  was  a  joint 
settlement,  in  which  the  Ionian  element  preponderated.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  Lipari  Islands  in  B.C.  580  marks  the  close  of  the 
spread  of  the  Hellenic  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Semitic  reaction.  The  FhGBnicians,  who  on  the  approach  of  the 
Greeks  had  retired  to  8oUm  (or  Soloeis),  Fanormua,  and  Motye,  now 
placed  themselyes  under  the  protection  of  Carthage  and  thus 
imposed  a  check  upon  the  farther  progress  of  Hellenisation.  The 
Sikelians  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  howeyer,  became  almost 
entirely  subject  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  colonies ,  as  they  grew  in  population ,  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  internal  dissensions  between  the  different  classes  of 
citizens.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  codes  of  law,  of  which,  that 
of  Charondaa  of  Catana  is  the  most  famous,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  tyrannies ,  a  form  of  gOYemment  which  attained  its  most  char- 
acteristic deyelopment  in  this  island.  The  most  notorious  of  the 
ancient  tyrants  was  Pkalaris  of  Aeragaa.  About  the  year  500  we  find 
tyrants  ruling  oyer  most  of  the  cities,  of  whom  Oelon  of  Syracuse 
and  Theron  of  Acragas,  united  by  ties  of  family  and  interest,  rescued 
the  Greek  sway  from  the  perils  which  threatened  it,  when,  at  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Persian  War,  the  Greeks  of  the  western  sea  were 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  480,  howeyer,  the  Greek  cause 
was  yictorious  it  the  battle  of  Himera,  the  Salamis  of  Sicily.  The 
short  but  brilliant  golden  age  of  Hellenic  Sidly  now  began,  sullied 
only  by  the  destruction  of  the  Chalcidian  towns  of  the  E.  coast  by 
Gelon  and  Hlero.  The  greater  number  of  the  temples  and  aqueducts 
at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  Selinus,  Himera,  etc.,  the  ruins  of  which 
excite  such  admiration  at  the  present  day,  were  erected  between  480 
iand  450.  But  internal  municipal  struggles,  fomented  by  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  different  cities,  and  the  renewed  antagonism  of 
the  Doric  and  lonic-Achiean  elements  payed  the  way  for  a  cata- 
strophe, to  which  the  great  Athenian  campaign  against  Syracuse  in 
413  contributed.  Preylously  to  this  the  Greeks  had  a  formidable 
enemy  to  subdue  in  Dueethu  of  Netum  (Note),  who  united  the  towns 
of  the  Sikeli  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Greeks  (461-440),  but  this 
league  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  united  forces  of  Syracuse 
and  Acragas.  What  the  Sicilians  had  failed  in  effecting  was  now 
attempted  with  more  success  by  the  great  power  of  Africa.  The 
Carthaginians  began  their  most  formidable  attacks.  Selinus  and 
Himera  were  destroyed  by  them  in  409 ,  Acragas  taken  in  406, 
Gela  and  Camarina  conquered  and  rendered  tributary  to  Carthage 
in  405,  and  Messana  razed  to  the  ground  in  396.  These  eyents  were 
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instramental  in  coming  tke  rise  of  DionyaUu  /.  in  Syracnae  (406), 
who  extended  and  fortifled  the  town,  and  after  a  war  of  yaried 
success  finally  drove  hack  the  Carthaginians  in  382  to  the  Halycns 
(Platani).  Down  to  his  death  in  367  Dionysins  was  master  of  the 
destinies  of  Syracuse,  and  with  it  of  Sicily ;  the  greater  part  of  Magna 
Grscia  was  also  snhject  to  his  sway,  and  he  even  interYoned  seyeral 
times  with  effect  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself.  Syracuse  never  again 
attained  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  power.  On  his  death  dissensions  hegan 
anew.  Dionysins  JI,  was  inferior  to  his  father,  and  Dion  able  as  a 
philosopher  only.  Timoleon,  however,  succeeded  in  343-336  in 
restoring  some  degree  of  order,  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  340  on 
the  Crimissus  (Belice),  and  again  restricted  their  territory  to  the 
W.  of  the  Halycns.  But  eyen  his  brilliant  example  availed  little 
to  arrest  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  people.  In  317-289 
AgathocUs  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  in  310  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  the  dty,  although  unsuccessfully.  The 
brilliant  African  campaign  of  Agathocles  was  without  enduring  re- 
sult. Pyrrhiu  too,  who  had  wrested  the  whole  island  as  far  as  Lily- 
bsBum  from  the  Carthaginians,  soon  quitted  it  again  for  Italy  (278- 
276),  dissatisfied  vdth  the  prevailing  anarchy  and  disunion.  In 
274  Hiero  II.  usurped  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse.  His  siege  of  Mes- 
sana,  of  which  Campanian  mercenaries,  or  Mamertines,  had  treach- 
erously taken  possession ,  compelled  the  latter  to  sue  for  Roman 
aid.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians ,  who  had 
supported  Hiero,  now  began.  The  chequered  contest  for  the  soTer- 
eignty  of  Sicily  lasted  from  264  to  241.  Hiero,  who  in  263  had 
become  an  ally  of  Rome,  ruled  over  a  small  indepdndent  kingdom 
on  the  £.  coast,  even  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians* 
After  the  death  of  Hiero  H.  his  successor  Hieronymus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hannibal,  in  consequence  of  which  Syracuse  was  besieged 
by  Marcellus  in  214-212,  taken,  and  sacked.  In  210,  after  the 
conquest  of  Agrigentum ,  the  island  became  the  first  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  divided  into  two  districts  or  quaestura,  Lilyhaetana 
(with  the  capital  Lilybsum,  now  Marsala)  and  Syraeusana. 

Sboond  Pbbiob.  At  first  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  which  had  suffered  seriously  during 
the  protracted  wars,  with  a  view  to  render  Sicily  a  more  profitable 
province.  The  system  of  cultivation  borrowed  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians was  indeed  successfully  employed  in  rendering  Sicily  the 
granary  of  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
the  ServiU  Wars  (139-131  and  104-101),  which  devastated  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Punic  wars.  Under  the  Roman 
governors  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Sicily  steadily  declined.  The 
notorious  Yerres  in  particular  impoverished  it  greatly  during  his 
term  of  office  in  73-71.  The  civil  war  between  Octaviantu  and 
■^^xtus  Pompeius,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  SicUy  (43-36) 
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but  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  the  nayal  battle  of  Naulochua  (on 
the  N.  coast,  near  Myl»),  also  accelerated  its  rain,  so  that  Augtutua 
was  obliged  in  a  great  measnre  to  repeople  the  island  and  re-erect 
the  towns.  Little  is  known  of  its  internal  affairs  after  this  date. 
With  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  Chbistianitt  in  Sicily  nnmer* 
ons  traditions  are  current,  and  are  presenred  in  the  different  mar- 
tyrologies.  It  is  recorded  (Acts  xxyiii.  12)  that  St.  Paul  landed 
at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome  and  spent  three  days  there, 
and  the  eyidence  of  monnments  goes  to  confirm  the  local  legends 
of  missionaries  from  the  £.,  and  to  refute  the  later  pretensions  of 
Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Sicily.  Syracuse 
would  thus  seem  to  haTe  taken  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  end  of  the  8rd  cent,  the  new 
religion  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  it  had 
become  practically  the  universal  faith,  though  heathens  still  existed 
in  SicUy  down  to  the  6th  century. 

After  another  serrile  war  had  doTastated  the  country  (A.D. 
259),  Syracuse  began,  in  278,  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barian hordes,  when  it  was  plundered  by  a  mere  handful  of  wan- 
dering Franks.  In  B.C.  27  Sicily  had  become  the  first  of  the  ten 
senatorial  proTinces ,  according  to  Augustus's  distribution  of  the 
empire,  and  then  a  province  of  the  diocese  of  Italy,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Diocletian ;  but  in  395  it  was  separated  from  the 
W.  and  attached  to  the  E.  empire,  whereby  it  escaped  the  fate  of 
neither.  In  440  Oenterie  besieged  Palermo  and  conquered  Lily- 
bAum  (Marsala).  Odoaeer  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and 
the  island  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths,  In  535 
Belisarius  brought  it  under  the  sway  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  who 
retained  it  till  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs.  —  The  Romish  church 
had  great  possessions  in  Sicily,  and  Pope  Gregory  I.  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  cultivatipn  of  the  island.  Constans  II.  even 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  E.  empire  to  Syracuse  in  663,  but  he 
was  murdered  there  in  668,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs  the  following  year. 

Thibd  Pbbiod.  In  827  the  Saracens^  under  Ased-t&n-Fordt, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  governor  Euphemius,  landed  near  Mazzara. 
Four  years  later  Palermo  fell  into  their  hands ,  and  that  city  now 
became  the  capital ,  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  island.  The 
Saracens,  conquering  one  city  after  another,  overran  the  whole  is- 
land, and  in  878  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Ibfahiin^ihn^  Ahmed, 
Although  the  Christians  could  now  maintain  themselves  in  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  island  only,  and  even  there  were  deprived  of 
Taormina  in  902,  and  finally  of  Rametta  in  965,  yet  the  estoblish- 
ment  of  a  lasting  peace  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  antagonism 
between  their  Arabian  and  Berber  conquerors,  which  continually 
led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  To  these  evils  were  added  the  changes 
of  dynasty.   At  first  the  AgUahitts  of  Kairvan  raled.   Then  Sicily 
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beeame  an  independent  emirate  nnder  the  Fatimite  Sovereigna  of 
Egypt.  The  latter  half  of  the  10th  cent,  was  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  Sicily  nnder  the  Mohammedan  sway.  Bnt  the  sanguinary 
struggles  of  the  Sunnltes  and  Shiites  in  Africa,  where  the  Zirites 
had  usnrped  the  supremacy,  were  soon  transplanted  hither,  and 
the  insurrection  of  several  cities  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the 
Arabian  dynasty.  In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  prosperity  of  the  island  had  during  this  period  considerably 
increased,  and  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  had  progressed 
80  greatly  that  the  Norman  oonquerors  found  the  island  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lith  cent.,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  island  had  been  made  by  George  Maniaces, 
a  Greek ,  In  1038-41 ,  Robert  and  Roger  de  HauteviUe ,  sons  of 
Tancred  of  HauteviUe  in  Normandy,  went  to  Italy  on  the  invit- 
ation of  their  elder  brothers ,  who  had  declared  themselves  Counts 
of  Apulia.  Robert,  subsequently  surnamed  Quiseard,  i.e.  *the 
Shrewd',  compelled  the  pope  to  invest  him  with  the  Duchy  of 
Apulia,  and  then,  after  Ibn-Tliimna  of  Syracuse  had  already  in- 
voked his  aid,  proceeded  from  Mileto  with  his  brother  Roger  to  con- 
quer Sicily  in  1061.  The  first  expedition  did  not  immediately 
produce  the  desired  result.  But  ten  years  later  they  returned,  and 
by  1090  the  entire  island  was  subdued.  The  line  of  Robert  Guiscard 
having  become  extinct  in  1127,  the  second  son  of  Roger,  Count 
Roger  IL,  united  the  whole  of  the  Norman  conquests  under  his 
sceptre,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  king  at  Palermo  in 
1130.  Dnring  his  reign  Sicily  prospered,  and  ita  fleets  conquered 
the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  wrested  a  portion  of 
ancient  Greece  (Romania).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son 
William  (1154-66),  suniamed  by  the  monkish  and  feudal  chroni- 
clers ^the  Bad\  who  was  followed  by  his  son  WiUiam  II, ,  *lAe 
Oood'  (d.  1189).  After  the  death  of  the  latter  a  contest  as  to  the 
succession  arose.  William  U.  had  given  his  aunt  Cor^stanee, 
daughter  of  Roger,  to  Henry  VJ.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in 
marriage,  and  that  monarch  now  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  The  Si- 
cilians, however,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Tancred  of 
Leece,  a  natural  son  of  Roger.  On  his  death  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  III,,  whom  Henry  VI.  had  less  diffi- 
culty in  subduing  (1194).  Henry  did  not  long  enjoy  his  conquest, 
and  died  at  Messina  in  1197.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  as  Frederick  I.  of  Sicily,  whose  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Sicily  have  been  so  highly  extolled  by  posterity.  In  1250-54 
his  second  son  Conrad  occupied  the  throne ;  then  Manfred  until 
the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266 ;  and  in  1268  Charles  of  Anjon 
caused  the  last  scion  of  the  Germanic  imperial  house  to  be  exe- 
cuted (see  p.  39). 

FouBTH  PaniOD.     Charles  of  At^ou  and  Provence  maintained 
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his  supremacy  in  Sicily,  with  which,  he  had  been  inyested  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  for  hut  a  brief  period.  The  massacre  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (1282)  was  an  expiation  of  the  death  of  Conradin.  Messina 
defended  itself  heroically  against  the  attacks  of  Charles ;  and  Peter 
of  Aragon^  son-in-law  of  Manfred ,  became  master  of  the  island. 
But  its  decline  dates  from  this  period. .  It  was  repeatedly  deyastated 
by  the  interminable  wars  with  the  Anjous  of  Naples,  while  the  no- 
bility, such  as  the  Chiaramonte  and  the  Yentimiglia,  attained  to 
such  power  as  to  render  systematic  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  goyemment  impossible.  In  1410,  when  Sicily  became  an  ap- 
panage of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Spain ,  it  still  retained 
its  freedom  of  internal  administration.  But  this  yery  priyilege 
proved  prejudicial  to  it,  whilst  its  external  defence  against  the 
barbarians  was  neglected.  During  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
many  mediayal  institutions  were  swept  away  by  the  advance  of  ci- 
vilisation ,  and  in  1812  Sicily  was  finally  rescued  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  medieval  feudal  state.  In  that  year^  the  Sicilian  Es- 
tates, under  the  influence  of  the  English  general  Lord  William  H, 
C.  Ber^tinckj  whose  troops  were  then  protecting  the  island  against 
Napoleon,  passed  a  constitution  on  the  English  model.  But  three 
years  later  this  was  again  abrogated.  The  misrule  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  popular  antipathy  to  the  union  with  Naples ,  led  to  a  san- 
guinary revolt  on  July  14th,  1820,  which,  however,  was  repressed 
by  the  Neapolitan  generals,  Florestan  Pepe  and  CoUtta,  The  cholera 
epidemic,  also,  of  1837,  which  the  people  attributed  to  the  fault  of 
the  government,  was  followed  by  renewed  disturbances.  At  the  re- 
volution of  Jan.  12th,  1848,  Sicily  appointed  a  government  of  its 
own  under  the  noble  Ruggiero  SettimOy  and  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  Naples  fox  a  year  and  a  half.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  people  at  this  time  were  the  Marchese  TorrearsOj  Prince  Butera, 
Stabile f  La  Farina,  and  the  brothers  Amari,  In  September,  1848, 
however,  Messina  was  laid  partly  in  ruins  by  the  fleet  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  (^Re  Bomba') ,  in  the  following  April  Catania  was  cap- 
tured, and  in  May  Palermo.  During  these  struggles  the  inspiriting 
idea  of  a  comprehensive  national  unity  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
Sicilians ,  and  when  in  1860  Northern  Italy  became  united  under 
the  house  of  Savoy ,  revolts  once  more  broke  out  in  the  two  chief 
towns  of  the  island.  Garibaldi ,  with  1000  volunteers  ('i  mUle'), 
landed  in  Sicily  at  Marsala  on  May  Uth,  1860,  and  after  a  victorious 
battle  at  Calataflmi,  stormed  Palermo  on  May  27th.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  he  was  master  of  the  entire  island ;  and  by  the  plebiscite  of 
October  21st,  1860,  Sicily  joined  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
period  of  six  centuries :  -^ 

a.  1282-1285.   Peter  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily. 

1285-1296.  James  the  Just. 

1296-1337.  Frederick  II. 
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1337-134!2.  Peter  II.,  co-regent  from  1321. 
1342-1355.  Louit. 

1355-1377.   Frederick  in.  the  Simple,  brother  of  Louis. 
1377-1402.   Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  HI.,  married  In 

1485  to  Martin  of  Aragon. 
1402-1409.  Martin  I.  sole  monarch  of  Sidly ,  married  to 

Bianea  of  Castille. 
1409-1410.   Martin  U.,  father  of  Martin  I. 
1410-1412.  Interregnum. 
h.  1412-1416.   Ferdinand   the  Just,    King  of  Aragon   and 

Oastille. 
1416-1458.  Alphonso  the  Generous,  King  of  Aragon,  and 

after  1442  King  of  Naples. 
1458-1479.   John  of  Aragon  and  Nararre. 
1479-1515.   Ferdinand  II.  the  CathoUc,   after  1505   also 

King  of  Naples. 
1515-1554.   £mp.  Charles  Y. ;   1517,   Squarcialupo's  re- 
bellion at  l^alermo. 
1554-1598.  Philip  U. 
1598-1621.  Philip  m. 
1621-1665.   PhUip  lY.;    1647,    Reyolution  at  Palermo, 

Giuseppe  Alessl. 
1665-1700.   Charles  II.;    1672-1678,    Messina  reTolts  in 

favour  of  Louis  XIY.  of  France. 

c.  1700-1713.   Philip  Y.  of  Bourbon,  after  1713  King  of  Spain. 

d.  1713-1720.   Yictor  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 

e.  1720-1734.   Emp.  Charles  YI.  of  Germany. 

f.  1734-1759.   Charles  in.  of  Bourbon. 

1759-1825.   Ferdinand  lY.,  King  of  Naples  and  SicUy,  after 

1815  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  SicUies. 
1825-1830.   Francis  I. 
1830-1859.   Ferdinand  n. 
1848-1849.    Sicily  independent. 
1859-1860.  Francis  II. 

8.  History  of  Ciyiliiatlon  and  Art. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  nations  which  in  the  course 
of  centuries  have  Inhabited  or  governed  Sicily  has  left  behind  it 
some  trace  of  its  individual  capacity  for  art,  modified,  however,  to 
some  extent  by  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  there- 
fore in  most  cases  bearing  a  Sicilian  stamp.  Cicero  has  observed 
that  the  Sicilian  is  never  so  miserable  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a 
bon-mot,  and  a  similar  remark  might  be  made  at  the  present  day. 
The  Sicilians  of  all  ages  have  displayed  marked ,  though  not  bril- 
liant abilities.  Their  wit,  flow  of  conversation,  and  power  of  re- 
partee were  universally  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not,  there- 
'ore,  the  result  of  mere  chance  that  Greek  comedy  attained  Its 
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earliest  development  here ,  and  that  bucolic  poetry  originated  in 
Sicily,  where  to  this  day  the  natiyes  delight  in  rural  life.  Sicily 
has  in  all  ages  produced  admirable  speakers,  although  rather 
sophists  and  phrase-makers  than  great  orators.  In  the  study  of  the 
history  of  their  island  the  natives  have  ever  manifested  the  utmost 
zeal,  and  for  the  concrete  sciences  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
practical  life,  such  as  mechanics  and  medicine,  they  possess  con* 
Biderable  aptitude.  In  the  manufacture  of  objects  of  an  artistic 
character  (in  opposition  to  pure  works  of  art) ,  as  in  architecture, 
the  art  of  engraving,  the  composition  of  mosaics,  etc.,  the  Sicilians 
have  from  a  very  early  period  distinguished  themselves.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Saracenic  supremacy  introduced 
a  new  and  important  element  into  the  national  character,  which 
shows  itself  in  a  vein  of  seriousness ,  foreign  to  the  character  of 
neighbouring  races,  such  as  the  Neapolitans.  The  national  songs, 
for  example ,    are   strongly  tinctured  with  Oriental  melancholy. 

The  monuments  of  Sikelian  culture  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period 
still  preserved  in  Sicily,  although  far  more  scanty  than  the  Greek, 
merit  a  more  minute  examination  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  their 
share.  Prehistoric  antiquities  have  recently  been  investigated  in 
several  different  spots ,  and  traces  of  the  flint  period  have  been 
found  in  caverns  and  elsewhere.  The  most  important  antiquities^- 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  are :  the  Subterranean  Cities  with  which 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  island  is  full,  the  sd-called  Ddieri  of  Yal 
d'Ispica,  Palazzolo,  Pantelica,  etc.,  and  the  Polygonal  Structurea 
at  CefalCl  and  on  Mt.  Eryx. 

The  Metopes  of  8elinu8 ,  mementoes  of  the  most  ancient  style, 
form  the  transition  to  the  Hellenic  sculpture.  Some  of  the  most 
magnificent  Greek  temples  still  extant  have  been  erected  in  Sicily : 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Selinus  371  ft.  long,  177ft.  broad;  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Girgenti  356  ft.  long,  174  ft.  broad  (Parthenon  at  Athens 
229  ft.  by  101  ft. ;  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  233  ft.  by  97  ft. ; 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia  195  ft.  by  75  ft. ;  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  388  ft.  by  187  ft.).  The  Ruined  Temples  at  Girgenti,  Se- 
gesta,  SelinuB,  and  Syracuse  are  nowhere  surpassed.  The  Theatres 
of  Syracuse,  Taormina,  Segesta,  Tyndaris,  Palazzolo,  and  Catania 
have  indeed  been  modified  by  additions  during  the  Boman  period, 
but  the  Greek  origin  of  the^  foundations  and  arrangements  may 
easily  be  recognised.  The  fortifications  of  the  Epipolae  of  Syracuse 
are  among  the  best  existing  specimens  of  Greek  structures  of  the 
kind.  In  the  province  of  Sculpture  comparatively  few  Greek  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  more 
recent  metops  of  Selinus  in  the  museum  at  Palermo ,  and  a  few 
telics  preserved  at  Syracuse.  Of  Bronzes,  in  the  casting  of  which 
Perilaos  of  Agrigentum  is  said  to  h&ve  excelled ,  scarcely  a  single 
tpedmen  has  survived.  On  the  other  hand  a  copious  collection 
of  admirable  ancient   Coins  hat  come  down  to  us.    Beautiful 
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Votes  are  likewise  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island.   The 
climax  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  was  contempor- 
aneous with  that  of  their  mother- country,  and  not  in  point  of 
architecture  alone.  About  the  year  550,  Stttkhorus  of  Hlmera  per- 
fected the  Greek  chorus  by  the  addition  of  the  epode  to  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe.    Mschylus  resided  long  in  Sicily,  where  he  died 
(456),  and  was  interred  at  Gela.    Pindar  and  Sappho  also  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Sicily,   and  sang  the  praises  of  the  ylctoiles 
of  her  sons  at  Olympia.   Simonides  visited  Sidly,  and  composed 
appropriate  lines  for  the  gift  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  Gelon  after 
the  battle  of  Himera  in  480.   PhormUj  an  officer  of  Gelon  at  Syra- 
cuse, who  invented  movable  scenes,  Epieharmua  in  480,  Sopkron 
in  460,  and  Xenarehua,  the  son  of  the  last,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  composition  of  comedies.   Nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  Sicilian  enthusiasm  for  art  than  the  story  that  the 
Syracusans  once  set  at  liberty  several  Athenian  prisoners,  because 
they  knew  how  to  recite  the  verses  of  Euripides  with  pathos.  Even 
during  the  period  of  decline  the  national  poetical  bias  was  still 
pre-eminent ,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  description  of  poetry,  the 
idyls,  in  which  their  inventor  T^oeritua  of  Syracuse  was  unsur* 
passed,  and  which  even  in  modem  times  have  found  numerous 
admirers. 

The  Sicilians  have  always  manifested  considerable  capacity  for 
philosophical  research.  Pyihagoraa  found  followers  here.  Xeno^ 
phanta  of  Colophon,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  died  in 
Syracuse  at  an  advanced  age.  A  century  later,  Plato  thrice  visited 
Syracuse.  But  the  most  illustrious  Sicilian  thinker  was  Empedoclea 
of  Acragas,  distinguished  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  also  as  a 
practical  statesman,  physician,  architect,  and  orator.  The  names  of 
a  number  of  eminent  physicians  are  recorded :  Pauaaniaa^  Aeron 
{5th  cent.  B.C.),  Menecratea  (4th  cent.  B.C.),  and  Celaiia  (but  the 
last,  born  at  CenturipsB,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  famous 
namesake  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus).  Distinguished  histor- 
ians were:  Antiochua,  Philiattta  of  Syracuse,  Timaeua  of  Taor- 
mina,  Dicaearchua  of  Messana,  and  the  learned  Diodorua  (SicuUta) 
Of  Agyrium,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  Bibliotheca  Historica  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  numerous  orators 
"were  Corax  and  Tiaiaaj  the  teacher  of  Isocrates,  Gorgias,  and  Lysias. 
Oorgiaa^  the  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  was  a  native  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  and  Lyaiaa  was  the  son  of  a  Syracusan.  Among  the  mathe- 
maticians and  mechanicians  Arc^tmedes  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Hieetaa  of  Syracuse  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  remained  stationary. 

The  Roman^Byxantine  Supremacy  gave  the  death-blow  to  tilie 

intellectual  progress  of  the  Sicilians.    The  soldier  who  slewArchir 

medes  may  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  this  epoch.  In  'aeec»rdano9 

^'S  the  Roman  <m8tom,  however,  numeitOuft  mAgniflcent  amphi<3 
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theatres,  theatres,  and  aqueducts  were  constructed  during  this 
period.  The  rapacity  of  Yerres  and  other  goTemors  despoiled  the 
island  of  countless  treasures  of  art.  The  Christians  used  many  of  the 
ancient  temples  and  tombs  for  sacred  purposes.  A  single  Byzantine 
church  of  small  dimensions  near  Malvagna  alone  remains  from  this 
period.  A  proof  of  the  abject  condition  to  which  Sicily  had  sunk 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Mus- 
lim supremacy  not  a  single  author  of  eminence  arose,  although 
crowds  of  monks  and  priests  resided  in  the  island.  Theophanea 
Genaneus  and  Petrus  SiculuSy  the  historian  of  the  Manichaans, 
alone  deserve  mention.  The  wandering  San  Simeon  of  Syracuse 
died  at  Treves. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  island. 
They  not  only  enriched  the  architectural  art  with  new  forms  of 
construction,  as  mentioned  below,  but  they  also  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  writing  of  history  and  geography,  and  under  King 
Roger  11.  the  first  medisBTal  geographer  Edrisi  completed  his  great 
work  (Nushat-ul-Mushtak).  Among  the  Mohammedan  Kasides 
(poets)  Ibn^Hamdis  was  the  most  distinguished.  Art  developed 
itself  to  a  still  greater  extent  under  the  Norman  rule,  and  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  that  race  have  perpetuated  their  names 
by  the  erection  of  numerous  cathedrals.  The  importance  they  at- 
tached to  learning  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  summoning  the  most  learned  men  of  the  East  (e.  g,  Petrus 
Blesensis)  to  instruct  their  young  princes.  Whilst  the  Arabs  de- 
serve commendation  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial products  (grain,  cotton,  sumach,  etc.)  which  the  island 
possesses,  the  Norman  princes  established  the  manufacture  of  silk ; 
and  a  school  for  the  arts  of  weaving  and  the  composition  of  mosaic 
was  maintained  in  the  royal  palace.  The  brilliant  reign  of  Fred- 
erick II. y  his  legislative  merits,  and  his  zealous  promotion  of 
every  art  and  science  are  well  known.  At  his  court  at  Palermo  the 
Italian  language  developed  itself  so  as  to  become  a  written  language, 
and  his  counsellors,  his  sons ,  and  even  he  himself  made  the  first 
attempts  at  Italian  poetry.  Of  Frederick  II, ,  Manfred^  Enzius, 
Ciullo  of  Alcamo,  Peter  de  VineiSj  Ouido  delle  Colonne,  Jaeopo  da 
Lentini,  etc.,  poems  are  still  preserved  to  us.  But  this  golden 
age  was  of  brief  duration.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  subsequent 
centuries  all  intellectual  superiority  became  extinct.  Even  the 
chroniclers  manifest  distinct  traces  of  this  degeneracy.  Whilst 
well-written  and  interesting  chronicles  of  Sicily  were  composed  in 
the  13th  century  (Hugo  Fateandus,  Bartholomew  of  Neocastro, 
etc.),  those  of  a  later  period  are  often  unreadable.  The  revival  of 
classical  studies,  however,  at  length  roused  literature  from  its  inert 
condition.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  Messina  distinguished 
itself  by  its  promotion  of  Greek  studies,  and  Constantine  Lascaris 
taught  there.     The  following  century  produced  the  learned  and 
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indefatigable  Thomas  Fcaello  of  Sdaooa  (d.  1570),  the  originator 
of  Sicilian  hietory  and  topography.  His  work  was  completed  by 
the  historian  McoAtolyeus  of  Messina. 

The  enlightened  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons  during  the  last 
century  tended  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  in  Sicily, 
although  the  attention  of  scholars  was  principally  directed  to  ar- 
chaeological research  relating  to  the  history  of  the  island.  The 
wealthier  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  eagerly  took  part  in  the 
reTi^al.  The  art  of  poetry  also  roTiyed,  and  found  its  most  talented 
representatiye  in  Oiovanni  Meli  of  Palermo  (d.  1815).  His  ana- 
creontic songs  in  the  national  dialect  were  uniyersally  popular  eyen 
before  they  appeared  in  a  printed  form. 

In  the  history  of  music  Sicily  is  best  represented  by  Bellini 
(b.  at  Catania  1802,  d.  at  Paris  1835). 

With  regard  to  ancient  art  in  Sicily ,  and  particularly  the 
sculptures  of  Selinus,  see  pp.  xxvii  et  seq»  We  may  now  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  principal  medissyal  and  modem  monuments  of  art. 

Abchitbctuilb.  The  mediaeyal  architecture  of  Sicily,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Palermo,  bears  the  impress  of  the  political  destin- 
ies of  the  country  in  a  yery  striking  degree,  showing  the  change 
from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Arabian  domination,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Normans.  The  style  is  accordingly  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  which  strict  connoisseurs  will  not  fail  to  censure, 
but  it  possesses  great  attractions  for  the  less  scientific  loyer  of  art. 
The  leading  element  is  the  Arabian.  After  the  oyerthrow  of  the 
Arabian  supremacy  the  more  refined  culture  of  that  race  left  its 
mark  on  the  island,  and  the  Norman  princes  found  it  desirable  to 
ayall  themselyes  of  its  seryices  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  particularly  in  the  proyince  of  art.  The  Arabian  culture, 
howeyer ,  was  in  its  turn  considerably  swayed  by  Byzantine  in- 
fluences, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these  again  should 
be  reflected  in  the  Sicilian  architecture  of  the  12th  century.  The 
ground-plan  of  many  of  the  churches  of  Palermo  is  traceable  to 
Byzantine  originals ,  viz,  a  square  space  enclosed  by  four  pillars 
and  coyered  with  a  dome.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  form  was 
introduced  direct  from  Byzantium  after  the  final  triumph  of  Christ- 
ian culture,  or  whether  the  Arabs  had  already  employed  it  in  the 
construction  of  their  numerous  little  oratories  (of  which  Ibn  Hau- 
kal,  an  Arabian  trayeller  of  the  10th  cent.,  says  that  there  were 
200  at  Palermo  alone) ,  and  handed  it  down  to  their  Norman  suc- 
cessors. The  latter  altematiye ,  howeyer ,  is  the  more  probable. 
While  the  plan  of  many  churches,  such  as  Martorana,  8,  Caialdo^ 
and  8,  Antonio  at  Palermo  is  Byzantine,  and  that  of  others,  like 
MonrtdLt^  8,  Spirito,  and  seyeral  abbey-churches  at  Palermo,  and 
the  cathedral  at  CefalU,  is  Romanesque,  the  uniyersally  preyalent 
-ointed  arch  is  of  Arabian  origin,    and  quite   distinct  from  the 
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Gothic  form.  The  Arahs  hioaght  it  from  Egypt  and  ased  it  in  all 
theii  buildings,  and  they  also  derived  thence  the  custom  of  adorn- 
ing their  flat  ceilings  with  pendentiyes,  resembling  stalactites,  and 
their  friezes  with  inscriptions.  While  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Sicily  was  thus  unable  to  resist  the  Arabian  influence ,  that  of 
her  palaces  still  possesses  a  distinctly  Arabian  character,  cor- 
responding with  the  Oriental  complexion  of  the  Norman  court.  Of 
the  numerous  palaces  which  are  said  to  haye  encircled  Palermo  in 
the  12th  cent.,  we  now  possess  imperfect  examples  only  in  the 
Zida  and  the  Cuba  (and  in  the  relics  of  the  chateaux  of  3fimner- 
mum  at  Altarello  di  Baida  and  Favara  at  Mare  Dolce),  so  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  their  vaunted 
magnificence.  Sicily  possesses  no  Gothic  churches  of  any  note  (S. 
Francesco  and  S.  Agostino  at  PcUermOy  and  the  cathedral  at  Mes' 
sina),  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  tenaciously  her  architects 
clung  to  Gothic  and  other  mediaeval  forms  down  to  a  late  period  in 
the  Renaissance  epoch.  Of  the  later  mediaeval  secular  architecture 
we  And  many  pleasing  examples,  especially  at  Palermo.  In  the 
17th  cent,  numerous  edifices  in  the  ^baroque*  style  were  erected 
on  a  very  extensive  scale ,  but  characterised  by  an  only  too  florid 
richness  of  decorative  detail. 

ScuLPTUBB.  In  the  plastic  art,  in  so  far  as  it  rises  above  a 
merely  decorative  purpose,  medissval  Sicily  attained  little  pro- 
ficiency. The  principal  works  in  bronze  (the  gates  at  Monreale) 
are  not  the  work  of  native  masters.  Sculpturing  in  marble  for  de- 
corative purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extensively  and  success- 
fully practised  here  at  an  early  period.  The  capitals  and  several 
shafts  of  columns  in  the  monastery-court  of  Monreale  are  among 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  The  early  Sicilian  Wood 
Carving^  sometimes  adorned  with  arabesques,  which  is  still  fre- 
quently met  with  (as  at  the  Mcwtorcma)^  is  of  remarkably  fine  exe- 
cution. Another  proof  of  the  great  skill  of  the  Sicilian  artificers  is 
afforded  by  the  Porphyry  Sarcophagi  of  the  Norman  princes  and 
German  emperors  in  the  cathedral  at  Palermo,  and  by  the  numerous 
Marble  Incrustations  and  Marble  Mosaics  of  the  12th  century.  The 
mural  covering  of  the  Cappella  Falatina  and  the  Martorana^  and 
the  mosaic  decorations  of  the  monastery  court  of  Monreale  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  finest  works  of  the  Roman  sculptors 
in  marble  and  the  members  of  the  Cosmas  school.  Mosaic  painting 
was  also  highly  developed  in  the  12th  century.  The  mosaics  in 
the  cathedral  at  Cefalit  and  in  the  Cappella  Palatina,  and  those  in 
the  Martorana  and  at  Monreale ,  which  have  been  preserved  from 
decay  by  repeated  restorations,  are  not  all  of  uniform  value,  but 
even  those  which  show  less  vigour  of  conception  display  the  bold- 
ness of  touch  and  finish  of  execution  peculiar  to  able  and  ex- 
perienced masters.  As  such  artificers  cannot  possibly  have  sprung 
up  under  Arabian  rule ,  we  must  assume   that  the  earlier  of  the 
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works  to  which  we  have  referred  were  executed  by  Byzantine  artists 
invited  to  Sicily  from  foreign  countries ,  and  that  these  masters 
then  transmitted  their  art  to  native  successors.  At  a  later  period, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  princes,  Sicilian  art  fell  far  he- 
hind  that  of  the  mainland.  Even  during  the  Renaissance  period 
Sicily  made  no  independent  exertion,  her  cultivation  of  art  being 
but  a  slow  and  hesitating  adoption  of  that  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind ,  that  the  existing  sculptures 
of  Sicily  are  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  known.  The  most  famous 
name  connected  with  Renaissance  sculpture  at  Palermo  is  that  of 
Oagif^i,  For  three  generations  the  Gaginis  were  sculptors  in 
marble.  Antonio  Oagini,  bom  in  1480 ,  was  the  son  of  a  Lombard 
sculptor,  and  to  him  and  his  sons  are  referred  all  the  finest  works 
in  marble  of  the  16th  cent,  at  Palermo.  At  a  later  period  Oiacomo 
Serpotta  (1655-1732),  a  successor  of  Bernini,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  rococo  school ,  executed  at  Palermo  numerous  works  in  stucco, 
of  distinct,  though  perhaps  somewhat  affected,  grace. 

Painting.  The  history  of  this  art  in  Sicily,  although  it  has 
been  the  object  of  zealous  local  research ,  has  not  yet  been  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  critical  basis.  In  the  15th  cent. ,  however ,  the 
island  produced  several  painters  of  considerable  eminence ,  the 
most  frequently  named  of  whom  is  Antonio  Creaeenzio ,  although 
only  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  (p.  252)  can  be 
assigned  to  him  with  certainty.  His  claim  to  be  the  artist  of  the 
striking  *Triumph  of  Death'  in  the  Palazzo  Sclafanl  (p.  261)  rests  on 
very  uncertain  grounds ;  but  he  may  perhaps  be  credited  with  the 
mural  designs  in  a  lateral  chapel  of  S.  Maria  di  Gesii  (p.  273)  which 
forcibly  recall  the  Florentine  compositions  of  the  15th  century. 
His  pupil  TommoBO  di  Vigilia  and  Pietro  Ruzulone  are  painters 
of  mediocre  rank.  The  most  distinguished  Sicilian  painter  of  the 
15th  cent,  was  Antonello  da  Messina,  but  the  only  authentic  works 
by  him  now  in  Sicily  are  five  or  six  in  his  native  town  (p.  317).  This 
master  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  less  distinguished  con- 
temporary Antonello  da  Saliba,  several  pictures  by  whom  are  still 
preserved  at  Palermo.  Of  the  artists  of  Palermo  in  the  16th 
cent,  the  most  famous  was  Vincenzo  di  Pavia,  surnamed  Aine- 
molo,  who  is  also  known  as  Vincenzo  il  Romano ,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Polidoro  Caldara.  Most  of  the  churches 
of  Palermo  boast  of  works  by  this  master,  who  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  very  prolific;  but  as  the  works  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  many  of  them  are  probably 
by  a  different  hand,  while  others  are  partly  by  his  pupils.  His 
labours  extended  down  to  the  year  1542.  His  finest  works  are  the 
Ascension  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Museum,  and 
a  rich  composition  in  a  side-chapel  to  the  left  in  S.  Domenico.  To 
the  17th  cent,  belongs  Pietro  Novelli  (1603-47),  surnamed  *Mon- 
realese',  a  master  of  considerable  originality,  and  a  follower  of  the 
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Neapolitan  school,  to  which  he  owes  his  yigorous  colouring  and  his 
strongly  indlyidnalised  heads.  Besides  his  works  at  Palermo,  there 
is  an  Interesting  work  by  this  master  on  the  staircase  at  Monreale 
(St.  Benedict  and  his  snccessors).  Several  of  his  monkish  figures 
are  among  the  finest  works  produced  by  the  Italian  naturalists. 
Palermo  followed  the  degraded  styles  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  proofs 
of  which  are  too  numerous  to  require  enumeration. 


23.  Palermo. 

Arrival.  Bt  Sea.  Travellers  are  conveyed  to  the  Dogana  (PI.  H,  5; 
1  fr.  for  each  pers.  with  luggage,  60  c.  without),  where  luggage  is  slightly 
examined.  Thence  to  the  town  about  1  M. ;  cab  with  luggage  IV2  fr*,  in- 
cluding a  gratuity.  Omnihuses  from  several  of  the  hotels  await  the  arrival 
of  the  steamboats.  —  The  main  Railway  Station  is  in  the  Via  Lincoln, 
outside  the  Porta  8.  Antonino  (PI.  A,  4)-,  that  of  the  W.  Railway  (R,  26) 
in  the  Via  Lolli  (PI.  F,  1);  and  that  of  the  local  railway  to  Corleone 
(p.  289)  in  S.  Erasmo,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Marina  (PI.  A,  6).  Cabs,  see 
p.  246. 

Hotels.  (If  a  stay  of  any  length  is  made,  charges  had  better  be  asked 
beforehand.)  *H6tel  des  Palmes  fPl.  a;  E,  3),  in  the  Via  Stabile,  with 
beautiful  garden,  R.  3-7,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  31/2,  D-  5,  pens.  10-15, 
omn.  11/2  fr.  5  *Tbinaokia  (PI.  b;  C,  5),  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Marina, 
entered  from  the  Via  Butera,  R.  from  3,  L.  «/4,  A.  »/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3-3 V2, 
D.  5,  incl.  wine  6,  pens.  10-15,  omn.  l^/a  fr.j  •HdTEL  db  France  (PI.  c  j  C,  5), 
in  a  healthy  situation,  R.  3-5,  L.  8/4,  A.  8/4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens. 
10-13,  omn.  IV2  fr-  —  Second-class:  Hotel  Centrale  (PI.  d^  C,  o),  with 
trattoria,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  343,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the 
Quattro  Canti,  R.  from  2V2,  d^j.  IV2-2,  D.  3V2-4  fr.;  Hot.  de  Milan,  Via 
Emerico  Amari,  behind  the  Politeama  (PI.  F,  3);  Italia,  Piazza  Marina  60, 
near  the  Giardino  Garibaldi  (PI.  f-,  C,  5),  R.  2-2V2,  pens.  6-7  fr.j  Rbbec- 
CHiNo  (PI.  g;  B,  2),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  opposite  the  cathedral,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  2V2  5,  pens,  from  6,  omn.  1  fr. :  Alberqo  Vittoria  al  Pizzuto  (PI.  h ; 
D,  4),  Via  Bandiera  31,  near  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico,  R.  from  2,  pens, 
from  8  fr.,  with  restaurant  (d^j.  l*/*,  D.  2V2  fr.)j  Alberqo  Aragona,  Via 
Alloro  90;  etc. 

Pensions  (all  well  spoken  of).  Fens.  Anglaise  (Mrs.  Ariand),  Via 
Principe  Scordia  (PI.  E,  F,  G,  4),  Casa  Piazza,  3rd  floor,  pens,  from  7  fr.  5 
Pens.  Suisse,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  187,  pens.  7fr.5  Pens.  Tersenghi,  Via 
Lincoln  55,  R.  1-2,  pens.  5  fr. 

Furnished  Apartments ,  generally  indicated  by  placards ,  are  now 
easily  obtained  in  Palermo,  but  are  usually  somewhat  deficient '  in 
the  comforts  desirable  for  a  winter  residence  and  not  all  at  suited  for 
solitary  invalids.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  single  rooms  to  let.  In  the 
town  the  Piazza  Marina  (PI.  C,  5),  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  C,  3),  and 
the  Piazza  Vittoria  (PI.  B,  2)  may  be  recommended.  The  unpaved  streets 
of  the  newer  quarters  are  very  dusty  in  dry  weather.  Invalids  should 
avoid  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cala.  The  price  of  a  furnished  room 
in  the  town  is  30-70  fr.,  that  of  a  small  furnished  ^tage  outside  the  town 
about  100  fr.  a  month.  Some  of  the  private  villas  in  the  OUvuzza  (PI.  P,  1) 
and  the  Giardino  Inglese  (PI.  G,  H,  2)  are  also  let  in  whole  or  in  part, 
but  in  general  at  high  rents  and  not  to  pulmonary  patients.  The  smallest 
details  should  be  inserted  in  the  contract,  and  the  apartments  should  be 
carefully  inspected  before  taking  possession.  Marchese  Milo.  Corso  Calata- 
Ami  55,  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza ,  and  Fr.  Sutone  (p.  247)  are  trust- 
worthy house-agents.  The  hirer  of  furnished  lodgings  will  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  suitable  provisions  ,  and  also  some  inconvenience  in 
the  fact  that  the  Sicilian  servants  only  speak  the  Sicilian  dialect. 
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Trattoria  (p.  xix).  Progre»»Oy  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  311;  Firente^  Via 
Macqueda  264 ;  Caffi  OretOj  at  the  comer  of  the  Piassa  Marina  and  the  Via 
Vitt.  Emannele;  Caffi  Lincoln^  opposite;  8Mla  Americana^  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  178 ;  Caffi  PoUteama,  in  the  theatre  of  that  name  (PI.  F,  S) ; 
Caffi  -  RUtor.  Beoglio  di  Fritio ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Marina.  —  Oaf^a 
(almost  empty  in  the  morning,  in  the  ahoye  trattorie;  also:  Caffi  TH- 
nacria,  Quattro  Canti  di  Gampagna  (PI.  E,  8);  Gaf^  of  the  Teatro  Bellini, 
Piazza  della  Martorana  (good  ices  at  both);  Caffi  del  Foro  italieo^  on  the 
Marina,  with  sea-yiew  (open  May  to  Oct.  only).  —  Oonfeotioners  CPastic- 
cerie'):  Gull,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanaele  101-107;  "Caflnch,  Corso  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele 180  and  Via  Macqneda  292  (good  preserved  fruit  at  both).  —  Baer 
at  CaJlieclCt,  see  aboye;  Caffi  Trinaeria,  see  aboye;  Birreria  Barander,  in 
the  court  of  the  Albergo  Gentrale  (see  p.  245). 

The  Casino  Nuovo^  or  new  club,  in  the  Palazzo  Geraei  in  the  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  (p.  265),  contains  handsome  apartments,  and  is  worth  visiting; 
strangers  may  easily  obtain  an  introduction  for  a  fortnight;  ticket  for  a 
longer  period  10  fr.  per  month. 

Cabs.    Tariff  for  1-4  persons :  —  One-h. 

Drive  within  the  town-walls,  including  the  Piazza  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola,  Piazza  Ruggero  Settimo,  Corso 

Scini,  and  Via  Borgo 0.  60 

Drive  within  the  suburbs,  including  the  harbour  and  the 

station  if  not  more  than  Vs  ^^ 1*  — 

Small  articles  free.    One  box  20,  two  boxes  30  c. 

First  hour 1.  80 

Each  additional  hour 1.  60 

After  midnight  these  charges  are  raised  by  one-half.  Driving  in  the 
town  is  prohibited  on  Good  Friday.  Longer  drives  according  to  bargain; 
e.g.  to  Monreale  (p.  271),  incl.  17s  hr.^s  stay,  7-8  fr. 

Tramways.  Several  of  the  lines  marked  on  our  map  have  ceased  run- 
ning. For  strangers  practically  the  only  lines  of  importance  are  those  to 
Acquaeanta,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  and  to  La  Roeea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Monreale  (comp.  pp.  267,  260).  —  The  chief  lines  of  Onmi- 
buses  are  mentioned  in  our  description  of  the  town  (pp.  267,  273). 

Baths.  Nettuno,  Vicolo  Patemo,  near  the  Quattro  Canti ;  Btabilimento 
idroterapico  (Ere.  La  Barber  a).  Via  Quattro  Aprile  7-9,  Piazza  Marina 
(Pi.  C,  5),  both  well  tttted  up,  with  Turkish  baths.  —  Sea  Baths  in  the 
Slradone  del  Borgo  (PI.  £,  F,  4),  and  near  Acquasanta  (p.  261),  from  June 
to  September.  Swimmers  will  probably  prefer  to  bathe  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  a  boat,  which  they  may  hire  0/2  fr.)  at  the  Sanita  (PI.  D,  5). 

Post  Offlee,  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  C,  3);  several  branch-offices. 

Telegraph  Office,  Via  Macqueda  222,  not  far  from  the  Quattro  Canti 
(to  the  left  in  going  thence  to  the  Porta  Macqueda). 

Steamboat  Office.  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana,  Gorso  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele 96,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Marina. 

Booksellers.  Carlo  Clauten  (Alb.  Beber;  ^Libreria  Intemazionale'), 
O>rso  Vittorio  Emanuele  360,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Bologni,  with  a 
circulating  library  (^biblioteca  circolante* ;  information  of  all  kinds  given  to 
travellers) ;  Giovanni  Fiorenza,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  365,  near  the  Quattro 
Canti,  in  the  direction  of  the  Piazza  Vittoria  (second-hand  books);  Costa, 
Via  Macqueda  224;  Remo  Sandron,  Cono  Vittorio  Emanuele  324.  —  Music: 
Luigi  Sandron,  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  381 ;  Rieordi,  same  street  No.  224. 
—  Newspaper:  Giomale  di Sicilia  (5  e.).  —  Photographs:  Sommer,  Poreaet, 
Ineorpora,  adjoining  each  other  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  near  the 
Piazza  S.  Spirito  (PI.  G,  6).  —  Watchmaker:  ZolUko/er^  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  142. 

Bankers.  Ingham  &  Whiiaier,  Via  Lampedusai  Morrison  Jt  Co.,  Piazza 
Marina;  Wedeiind,  Pal.  Cattolica,  Via  Gintorinai  48;  Amato  A  Co.,  Piazza 
Marina.  —  Money  Changers:  Gio.  Valdet,  Corso  Vitt.  Em.  104,  and  others 
in  the  same  street. 

0-nide :   Francesco  Sutone,  Porto  Salvo  11-13.    In  the  town  6  fr.  per  day; 
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outside  10  fr.,  incl.  provisions,  bat  ezcl.  railway- fares.  Sutone  also  pro- 
cures lodgings  (comp.  p.  245). 

Goods  Agents.  Tr^onio  Medici^  Piazza  Marina  16;  Ffaielli  Mazzaretla^ 
Piazza  Marina  86.  —  Llotd^b  Agent,  Mr.  Ptttr  A.  Young. 

Health  (comp.  also  p.  231).  Precautions  should  be  taken  against  ill- 
nesses of  a  gastric  nature  by  proper  attention  to  clothing  and  diet.  Sitting 
in  the  open  air  is  rendered  dangerous  in  some  parts  of  the  town  by  'the 
dampness  of  the  ground.  The  drinking-water  of  Palermo  should  be  ujed 
with  some  caution;  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  it  should 
be  drunk  mixed  with  red  wine,  or  in  the  form  of  weak  tea.  A  new 
water-supply  is  projected.  Diseases  of  the  eye  are  very  common,  but  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  sun  may  be  neutralised  by  the  use  of  umbrellas  and 
spectacles  of  coloured  glass. 

Physician.  Dr.  Berlin^  Via  Patuano  12  (PI.  E,4 ).  —  ChemUU.  English, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  27 ;  CaputOj^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  95 ;  Farmaeia  Inter- 
nazionale  (Misuraca),  ViaBorgo  292;  Candela^  Pal.  Briuccia,  Via  Cintorinai. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Bellini  (PI.  B,  G,  4),  Piazza  della  Martorana;  PoU- 
teama  Garibaldi^  Piazza  Buggero  Settimo  (PI.  F,  3 ;  p.  259) ;  S.  Cecilia  (PI. 
B,  4) ,  Via  Santa  Cecilia ;  Garibaldi  (PI.  B,  6),  Via  Gastrofilippo,  the  last 
two  second-rate  houses  with  popular  performances.  —  The  large  new  Teatro 
Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  3)  will  probably  be  opened  in  1896. 

Consuls.  American  :  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Seymour;  Vice-consul,  8ig.  F.  Piran- 
dello. —  British :  Mr.  ff.  L.  JHtpuis;  Vice-consul,  Mr.  E.  M.  de  Oarston,  Etq. 

English  Ghnroh  (of  the  Holy  Crost),  Via  Stabile,  opposite  the  Hdtel 
des  Palmes;  services  at  11  a.m.  during  the  winter  months  (church  closed 
for  4  months  in  summer);  chaplain.  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Pal.  Barbaro,  Via 
Emerico  Amari.  —  Prethyterian  Service^  Via  del  Bosco  73.  —  Italian  Evan- 
gelical Churchy  Via  Cintorinai  9;  chaplain,  Bev.  Augusto  Lenzi,  Italian 
Free  Church,  Pal.  Campofranco,  Piazza  Croce  de^  Vespri;  Italian  Metho- 
dists, Pal.  Baffadali;  Waldensian  Church.  Pal.  Cut6,  Via  Macqueda  36.  — 
British  Sailors'  Rest,  Via  Borgo  380. 

Attractions.  During  a  stay  of  four  days  at  Palermo  the  traveller 
should  visit :  —  1st  Day.  8.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  (p.  250),  the  Boval  Palace 
with  the  *Cappella  Palatina  (p.  249),  the  'Cathedral  (p.  261),  and  La  Zisa 
(p.  267)  in  the  forenoon;  *Monte  Pellegrino  (p.  268)  in  the  afternoon.  —  2nd 
Day.  Oratorio  del  S.  Bosario  (p.  266),  S.  Domenico  (p.  265),  and  the  *Mu- 
seum  (p.  259)  in  the  forenoon;  Monreale  (p.  271)  and  *Villa  Tasca  (p.  270), 
and  perhaps  also  8.  Martino,  in  the  afternoon.  —  3rd  Day.  *S.  Maria  di  Gesii 
(p.  273),  S.  Cataldo,  and  Martorana  (p.  254)  in  the  forenoon;  Acquasanta 
and  *Villa  Belmonte  (p.  267),  or  La  Favorita  (p.  269)  and  back  by  omnibus 
from  S.  Lorenzo  to  the  Giardino  Inglese  (p.  259)  in  the  afternoon;  the 
Marina  (p.  257)  and  the  Villa  Giulia  (p.  267)  in  the  evening.  —  4th  Day. 
Excursion  to  Bagheria  and  *Soluntum  (p.  276).  —  The  beautiful  public 
and  ^xiy&te  Gardens  in  Palermo  and  its  environs  add  greatly  to  its  charm 
as  a  residence.  Admission  to  the  finest  of  the  latter  is  generally  obtain- 
able by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  Festival  of  St.  Rosalia  (p.  268),  ll-15th  July,  is  accompanied  with 
horse-races,  regattas,  illuminations,  etc.  The  annual  festival  at  the  chapel 
of  the  saint  on  the  Monte  Pellegrino  takes  place  on  the  night  of  Sept.  3rd. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  with  273,000  inhab.,  is  the  mili- 
tary, judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  headqnarteis  of  the  island,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  seven  principal  Italian  univeisities.  It  lies  in 
38®  6'  44"  N.  latitude,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  which 
opens  towards  the  E. ,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Conea  d^Oro,  beyond  wMch  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  imposing 
mountains.  On  the  N.  the  city  is  sheltered  hy  the  finely- shaped 
Monte  Pellegrino,  opposite  which,  on  the  E.,  lies  the  Monte  Oatal- 
fano.  Palermo  is  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  4afelice',  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  situation  and  delightfal  climate.    The  town  is  on 
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the  whole  well  hullt,  although  the  hoases  are  generally  of  nnim- 
posing  exterior.  It  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle,  the  E.  end  of  which 
adjoins  the  sea.  Two  main  streets  divide  it  into  four  quarters.  A 
new  quarter  of  the  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  yillas  and  residences 
for  visitors,  has  sprung  up  to  the  N. 

The  commerce  of  the  city,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  is  steadily  increasing.  Sumach,  sulphur,  wine, 
oranges,  and  lemons  are  largely  exported.  The  harbour  presents 
an  animated  scene.  Steamers  of  many  foreign  companies  call  at 
Palermo;  and  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  (p.  246)  has  one 
of  its  chief  seats  (Society  Florio)  in  the  capital  of  Sicily. 

The  narrow  and  shallow  harbour,  called  La  Cala^  on  the  N.  W.  side  of 
which  lie  the  ruin^of  FortCastellammare,  extended  in  ancient  and  mediseval 
times  farther  into  the  city,  including  the  present  Piazza  Marina  and  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Via  Argenteria,  whence  the  Greek  name  of 
the  city  Panormos  ('entirely  harbour**).  The  ancient  town  stretching 
down  to  S.  Antonio  (PI.  G,  4),  was  bounded  by  two  brooks  which  emptied 
themselves  into  the  harbour,  the  course  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  Via  di  Porta  di  Castro  on  the  8.  and  the  depression  of  the  Papireto 
(PI.  G,  1,  2),  the  Piazza  S.  Onofrio,  and  the  Piazza  Kuova  on  the  Kl  To 
the  19.  and  S.  of  the  old  town  lay  the  suburbs. 

Panormus  was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and,   until  it   was 
captured  in  B.  C.  254  by   the  Bomans,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians.    Hamilcar  Barca  besieged  the  city  from 
the  Heircte  (Monte  Pellegrino,  p.  268)  for  three  years,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  it.    It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Romans  and  was  colonised 
by  Augustus.    In  635  A.  D.  a  fleet  under  Belisarius  captured  the  city  from 
the  Goths,  and  thencefurth  it  remained  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  830.     The  latter  made  it  their  capital,  and  it 
rapidly  attained  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  counting  at  one  period  300,000 
inliabitants.    In  1072  the  Normans  obtained  nossession  of  it,  and  in  1193  the 
Germans  in  the  person  of  Henry  VI.  (p.  236).    The  French  house  of  An/ou 
was   expelled  in  1280  (Sicilian  Vespers).    The  monarchs  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  seldom  resided  here.    The  Chiaramonte,  powerful  feudal  barons  and 
Counts  of  Modica,  who  erected  a  spacious  palace  for  themselves  at  Palermo, 
were  long  the  real  rulers  of  the  place.    It  was  not  until  the  15th  cent,  that 
Palermo  began  to  recover  from  the  sufferings  of  this  long  period  of  anar- 
chy.    The   Spanish    Viceroys  of  Sicily,   notwithstanding  the  loud  remon- 
strances of  Messina ,   selected  this  city  as  their  residence,  and  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  their  court  contributed  to  swell  Its  magnificence  and  gaiety. 
From  this  period ,  the  16th   and  17th  cent. ,  date  the  two  main  streets, 
and  many  of  the  churches  and  palaces  which  now  form  the  characteristie 
features  in  the  architectural  appearance   of  Palermo.    Outward  splendour 
could  not  long,  however,  conceal  the  numerous  evils  of  the  Spanish  rale; 
and  in  1647  a  revolt  took  place,  whose  leader  Giuseppe  d'^Akssi  met  the 
fate  of  Masaniello  (p.  39).    The  people  notwithstanding  remained  faithful 
to  the  Spaniards  till  1713,  against  both  the  French  and  the  Austrians.    In 
17 J8  and  again  in  1806  the  Neapolitan  court  took  refuge  in  Palermo;  and 
Ferdinand  I.   resided  here  until   1815.    The  Sicilian  parliament  met  here 
in  1812.     The  revolt  of  1820  involved  Palermo   in  much  loss;  while  the 
cholera  in  1837  swept  off  21,000  victims  in  8  weeks.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1818, 
the   town,  which   for  a  year   and  a  half  bad  been  the  sent  of  the  revol- 
utionary  government   (p.  237),   was   subjected   to  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment of  over  three  weeks:  and  after  the  final  revolt  against  the  Bourbons, 
which  broke  out  on  April  4th,  1860,  Palermo  suffered  the  same  terrible  ex- 
perience until  the  victorious  entry  of  Garibaldi  on  May  27th. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
i^Tianuele,  lies  the  spacious  Piazza  della  Vittobia  (PI.  B,  2), 
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where  the  *Palazzo  Beale  (PL  B,  2)  rises  on  a  slight  eminence 
which  has  always  been  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  city.  The  nuc- 
leus of  this  building  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  Additions  were  made  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  King  Roger,  the  two  Williams,  Frederick  II.,  and 
Manfred ;  and  it  afterwards  underwent  many  alterations,  so  that  the 
central  tower  with  the  pointed  arches  (S.  Ninfa)  is  now  the  only 
relic  of  Norman  times.  Notwithstanding  this  it  still  retains  traces 
of  its  origin  as  a  defensive  structure. 

The  gate  farthest  to  the  left  leads  into  the  Palaoe  Cou&t 
(guide  1/2  ^''j  nnnecessary),  which  is  enclosed  by  arcades.  Ascend- 
ing a  staircase  on  the  left,  and  turning  to  the  right  on  the  first 
floor,  we  enter  the  — 

•♦Cappella  Palatina,  built  before  1132  by  King  Roger  U.  in 
the  Arabic-Norman  style  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  (open  7.30  to 
11  a.m. ;  at  other  times  fee;  best  light  early  in  the  morning).  The 
whole,  with  its  mosaic  decorations,  is  a  perfect  gem  of  mediaval 
art,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  palace-chapel  in  the  world. 

The  Vbstibulb,  embellislied  with  modem  mosaics,  forms  the  remains 
of  a  portions,  which  at  one  time  surrounded  the  entire  chapel ;  of  its  seven 
columns,  six  are  of  Egyptian  granite.  To  the  left  is  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  in  lAtin,  Qreek,  and  Arabic,  referring  to  the  erection  of  a  clock  in  1142. 

The  Intbbios  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  is  36  yds.  long  (in- 
cluding the  apse)  and  14  yds.  in  width.  The  Saracenic  pointed  arches  are 
borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  and  cipollino,  16  ft.  in  height.  The  choir 
is  approached  by  five  steps,  and  over  the  crossing  rises  a  dome  76  ft.  in 
height,  pierced  by  eight  narrow  windows,  and  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  beautiful  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  is  also  adorned  with 
a  Cuflc  (ancient  Arabic)  inscription  and  connected  with  the  walls  by  a 
stalactitic  vault.  To  the  right  are  a  pulpit  and  marble  candelabrum, 
14V2  ft.  high,  in  Norman  work  of  the  12th  cent,  (the  fuur  top-figures  added 
later).  The  (Gothic  choir-stalls  are  modern.  The  floor  is  laid  with  coloured 
mosaics. 

The  Walls  are  entirely  covered  with  *Vosaics  (partly  restored)  on 
a  golden  ground,  and  radiant  with  oriental  splendour.  The  mosaics  re- 
present subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  most  antique  are  those  of  the  choir,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  completed  in  modern  times,  date  from  the 
reign  of  King  Roger  ^  Christ  is  represented  here  in  the  style  which  recurs 
in  all  Norman  mosaics,  the  finest  specimen  of  which  is  at  Cefalh  (p.  908). 
The  most  modem  are  those  above  the  royal  throne,  which  faces  the  altar. 
The  throne  bears  the  arms  of  Aragon,  and,  subsequently  added,  those 
of  Savoy.  Amidst  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  general  effect,  the  com- 
paratively uninteresting  details  will  attract  less  notice.  —  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  a  bronze  door,  of  the  Norman  period,  with  ornamentation  in 
the  antique  manner,  leads  to  the  Sacbistt,  which  contains  the  archives, 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  documents.  An  adjoining  room,  closed  by 
a  fine  old  door  of  hammered  iron,  contains  the  treasury.  No.  7,  a  large 
ivory  casket,  of  Arab  workmanship,  and  an  enamelled  ostensorium  (ca. 
1600)  are  noteworthy. 

Leaving  the  chapel,  we  ascend  the  principal  staircase  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  court  to  the  arcades  of  the  second  floor,  and  enter  the 
passage  to  the  left,  where  the  first  door  on  the  right  bears  the  in- 
scription 'JR.  Osservatorio' .  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  observatory, 
which  is  fitted  up  in  the  tower  of  8.  Ninfa  (the  former  Tor 
Pi8and)y  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice  (open  to  the  publlo  on  Thv 
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days,  10-3 ;  to  travellers  dally).    In  1801  Piazzi  here  discovered 

Ceres,  the  first  of  the  asteroids. 

We  ascend  two  flights  of  steps  and  enter  by  a  door,  where  we  find 
he  cnstodian  (Vs-i  ft.).  The  flat  roof  commands  a  superb  *Panoiuji&. 
At  oar  feet  lies  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  above  the  left  angle  of  which  rises 
the  Cathedral  i  in  front  of  the  latter  is  the  Pal.  Areivescovile ;  on  the  right  is 
the  beginning  of  the  CorsoVittorio  Emannele  and  the  church  of  9.  Salvatore. 
To  the  left  beyond  it  lies  the  harbour,  commanded  on  the  left  by  the  Vonte 
Pellegrino ;  to  the  left  in  the  background  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Capo 
Gallo  •,  below  them,  in  the  fore-ground,  is  the  Porta  Xuova  •,  to  the  left,  farther 
distant.  La  Zisa,  a  cubical  yellow  building ;  farther  to  the  left  in  the  back 
ground  the  pointed  Monte  Cuccio,  prolonged  on  the  left  by  the  hill  of  Mon- 
reale.  Farther  to  the  left,  at  our  feet,  extends  the  Giardino  Beale,  above 
which  is  the  Piazza  deir Indipendenza  with  the  obelisks.  To  the  S.E.,  more 
to  the  left,  are  the  five  domes  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti ; 
beyond  it  the  cypress-grove  of  the  Campo  Santo  \  in  the  distance,  at  the  base 
of  the  lofty  H.  Griffone,  S.  Maria  di  Gesii;  more  to  the  left,  M.  Catalfano, 
abutting  on  the  sea  \  on  the  promontory,  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  Bagheria. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  leads  to 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are 
the  so-called  *8tanza  di  RuggerOj  with  walls  of  mosaic  from  the 
Norman  period  (the  German  eagle  on  the  ceiling  indicates  a  later 
restoration),  and  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  viceroys  (fee  i/2-l  fr.). 

Connected  with  the  Palazzo  Reale  were  the  fortified  city-gates. 
To  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Porta  iVwova,  a  remarkable  building  in  the 
baroqne  style,  through  which  the  Monreale  road  (p.  271)  leads 
past  the  (1/2  M.)  Cuba.  Access  to  the  upper  part  of  this  gate, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  in  all  directions,  is  obtained 
from  the  Palazzo  Reale.  (The  Via  della  Colonna  Rotta,  the  first 
side-street  to  the  right,  outside  the  gate,  leads  to  the  Zisa,  ^3  M. ; 
see  p.  267.)  To  the  left  formerly  stood  the  Porta  di  Castroy  through 
which  led  the  road  to  Parco  (p.  273).  Outside  the  Porta  Nuova 
lies  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza j  embellished  with  an  obelisk. 

In  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  della  Yittoria,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  palace,  rises  a  Monument  to  Philip  V.  (PI.  B,  2), 
erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  destroyed 
in  1848. 

The  Via  del  Bastione  a  Porta  di  Castro  leads  in  a  few  minutes 
from  the  foot  of  the  steps  beside  the  monument  to  the  remarkable 
church  of  ♦S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  (PI.  B,  1,  2),  one  of  the 
earliest  existing  Norman  churches,  founded  in  1132.  The  five  un- 
adorned domes  present  quite  an  Oriental  appearance.  The  two 
largest  rise  directly  from  the  walls  of  the  nave ;  those  above  the  S. 
transept  and  the  choir  rest  upon  square  substructures ;  while  the 
fifth,  above  the N. transept,  crowns  the  tower.  The  church  is  closed; 
visitors  ring  at  the  garden-gate  (fees  forbidden;  the  custodian  offers 
worthless  antiquities  for  sale). 

The  Intbkiok  presents  the  form  of  a  so-called  Egyptian  cross  (T),  with 
three  apses;  the  nave  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  pointed  arch.  — 
On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  a  small  mosque,  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  a  row  of  6  columns;  a  small  portieo  leads  into  a  square  court. 
Under  the  Normans  the  entire  building  was  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
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nobility;  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the  freseoes  of  the  12th  cent,  are  now 
visible.  — Adjoining  the  church  are  pretty  Cloisters^  of  later  ?date  than  the 
church,  with  arcades  in  fair  preservation  resembling  those*  at  Honreale. 
The  best  view  of  the  domes  Is  obtained  from 'the  pleasant 'garden  in  the 
centre. 

On  the  E.  side  of  tbe  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  opposite  tlie  palace, 
is  the  PalaEzo  Sclafani  (PI.  B,  2),  built  in  1330,  since  the  15th 
cent,  the  Spedale  Orande^  and  now  a  barrack.  Remains  of  the  old 
external  decoration  are  yisible  on  the  E.  and  S.  walls.  The  arcades 
of  the  second  court  are  decorated  (right)  with  a^  large  fresco  of  the 
15th  cent.,  the  Triumph  of  Death j  ascribed  by  tradition  to  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  once  oonfl.ned  here  by  sickness  (shown  on  week-days 

3-4  p.m.,  after  previous  application  at  the  Museo  NazionaleJ. 

Death  rises  in  triumph  over  pope,  king,  etc. ;  to  the  right,  his  arrows 
have  struck  down  a  fashionable  lady  and  a  youth  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
party,  while  on  the  left  the  poor  and  wretched  implore  him  in  vain  for 
release  from  their  misery.  The  painter,  with  pencil  and  mahl-stick,  stands 
beside  the  latter  group. 

At  the  opposite  comer  of  the  Piazza  is  the  ArcMepiscopal  Palace 
(PI.  G,  2),  with  its  facade  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  16th  century.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
window,  at  the  comer  of  the  facade,  is  a  relio  of  the  original 
building ;  another  comer  window  was  adorned  by  the  Gaglni.  The 
sword  at  the  entrance  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Calabrian 
Bonelli,  who  murdered  the  Grand  Admiral  Majo  de  Bari  in  1160. 
The  tower,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by  two  graceful  arches, 
was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  form 
is  modern.  —  At  the  corner  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  is  the 
Ikfi&mbhia  i>bi  Sacebdoti,  the  chapel  of  which  contains  a  Pietk 
by  MarceUo  Venusti.  The  entrance  is  from  the  Piazza  Papireto 
(PI.  0,  2),  the  site  of  which,  as  late  as  the  16th  cent.,  was  occupied 
by  a  papyrus-swamp.  We  follow  the  Via  Bonella,  at  the  comer  of 
which,  opposite  the  cathedral,  lies  the  ruined  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna deW  JncoronatOy  dating  from  the  16th  cent.,  with  a  Norman 
'   chapel  and  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  (key  in  the  Museo  Nazionale). 

The  spacious  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  G,  2)  is  enclosed  by  a 
marble  balustrade,  erected  in  1761  and  adorned  with  sixteen  large 
statues  of  saints.  In  the  centre  rises  a  statue  of  S.  Rosalia,  on  a 
triangular  pedestal,  placed  here  in  1744. 

The  *Cathedral,  or  church  of  the  Assunta  (PI.  0,  2),  in  which 
restorations  to  its  disadvantage  have  been  undertaken  in  each  cen- 
tury since  its  foundation,  was  erected  in  1169-85  by  Archbishop 
Walter  of  the  Mill  (Gualterio  Oflfamilio) ,  an  Englishman ,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  church,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
mosque  and  subsequently  reconverted  into  a  Christian  place  of 
worship.  The  broad  gable  was  added  in  1450  to  the  beautiful  S. 
portico;  the  door  dates  from  1425.  The  character  of  the  ancient 
building  is  best  preserved  on  the  E.  side,  with  its  (restored)  black 
ornamentation.    The  W.  facade,  with  the  principal  portal  and  the 
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two  towers,  erected  in  1300-1359,  is  particularly  fine.  The  old 
bell-tower  here,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by  two  arches,  dates 
chiefly  from  the  12th  cent.,  although  restored  in  modern  times.  In 
1781-1801  the  church  was  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a  dome, 
constructed  by  Fernando  Fuga,  the  Neapolitan ,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Sicilian  architects.  Fuga  also  spoiled  the  in- 
terior, constructing  new  side  apses  in  the  middle  of  the  transepts, 
without  regard  to  the  original  recesses. 

The  Intebioe  is  open  to  visitors  7-li  a.m.,  and  after  4  p.m.  —  The 
S.  AiSLB  (left  of  the  8.  Portal)  contains  the  *  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here,  in 
admirably  executed  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  (which,  originally  prepared 
for  King  Roger,  stood  in  the  cathedral  at  Gefalh),  surmounted  by  canopies, 
repose:  Emp.  Frederick  II.  (d.  1250);  to  the  right,  his  father  Henry  VI. 
(d.  1197) ;  behind,  to  the  left,  King  Roger  (d.  1154) ;  to  the  right,  his  daughter 
Constance,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  In  a  niche  to  the  left  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  William,  son  of  Frederick  HI.  of  Aragon^  and  in  the  antique  sar- 
cophagus, with  hunting-scenes,  to  the  right,  reposes  Constance  of  Aragon, 
wife  of  Frederick  H.  In  1781  the  sarcophagi  were  transferred  hither  from 
a  chapel  contiguous  to  the  choir,  and  opened.  The  remains  of  Roger, 
Henry  VI.,  and  Constance  were  greatly  decomposed,  whilst  those  of  Fred- 
erick II.  were  in  good  preservation.  With  the  latter  the  remains  of  tw^o 
other  bodies  were  found,  one  that  of  Peter  II.  of  Aragon,  the  other 
Duke  William ,  son  of  King  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon.  The  corpse  of  the 
great  emperor  was  enveloped  in  sumptuous  robes  with  inscriptions  in  Arabic^ 
beside  him  lay  the  crown  and  imperial  apple,  and  his  sword. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  tombs  is  a  *St.  Cecilia, 
by  Antonio  di  Crescenzio  (about^lSOO),  with  an  angel  playing  a  lute  (comp. 
p.  244). 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  N.  Aislk  is  an  Assumption,  from  a  work 
in  marble  by  Ant.  Gagini^  other  parts  of  which  (reliefs)  are  in   different 

?arts  of  the  church.    By  the  4th  pillar,  a  font  of  the  15th  century.    In  the 
th  chapel,    statue    of  the  Madonna  by  Francesco  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
(1469).    In  the  8th  chapel,  a  Passion,  by  Oagini. 

The  Choib  contains  statues  of  the  apostles  by  Oagini^  and  fine  old 
carved  stalls.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  Cappblla  di  8.  Rosalia. 
Here  the  saint  (p.  263)  reposes  in  a  sarcophagus  of  silver,  over  14(X)  lbs.  in 
weight,  exhibited  only  on  11th  Jan.,  15th  July,  and  4th  September. 

The  Sacbistt  is  at  the  end  of  the  8.  aisle.  Here  are  exhibited  the 
cap  of  Constance  of  Aragon  (taken  from  her  coffin  in  the  16th  cent.))  a 
piece  of  Henry  VI.'s  mantle ,  and  a  gorgeous  pallium  of  Spanish  work- 
manship (fee  to  attendant,  who  also  shows  the  crypt,  Vs~l  f'O- 

The  Cbypt  beneath  the  choir,  containing  the  remains  of  the  arch- 
bishops in  ancient  and  early-Christian  sarcophagi,  should  also  be  visited 
(key  at  the  Municipio).  Here,  among  others,  repose  Gualterio  Offamilio 
(d.  1190),  Paternd,  the  patron  of  Ant.  Gagini,  by  whom  his  statue  is  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  archbishop  Frederick  of  Antioch  (d.  1305;  the  recumbent 
figure  dates  from  the  16th  cent.). 

The  broad  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Cosso  or  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuble,  was  constructed  in  its  present  form  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (comp.  p.  40),  but  was  long  popularly 
known  as  the  Cassaro ,  from  the  name  it  bore  originally  (Arab.  *al 
Kassar',  the  castle).  Following  it  hence  to  the  N.E.,  towards  the 
sea,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  former  CoUegio  Nuovo  (PI.  0,  2)  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  containing  the  National  Library  (open  daily,  9-3) 
and  the  Lyceum.  —  Opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  del  Pro- 
tonotario,  is  a  convent-wall  of  1072. 

Farther  on  in  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele,   to   the  right,  is 
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the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Salvatore  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  designed 
by  Amato  (1628).  The  interior,  in  which  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  is  particnlarly  fine,  is  oval,  with  three  large  recesses.  The 
dome  is  adorned  with  angels  and  saints,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  *putti',  garlands,  and  scroll-work  of  coloured  marble. 

We  next  reach  on  the  left  the  Palazzo  Oeraci  (with  the  Casino 
Naovo,  p.  246)  and,  opposite  the  Piazza  Bologni,  the  PaL  Riso 
(formerly  Belmonte),  built  in  1790  by  Marvuglla.  From  this  point 
a  Wicolo*  leads  to  the  Ghiesa  del  Ganoelliebb  (PI.  G,  3),  founded 
in  1171  by  Matteo  di  Aiello,  and  restored  in  1590;  in  the  first 
chapel  on  the  left  is  an  Adoration,  by  Antonio  da  Saliba  (1490). 

In  the  small  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  0,  3),  where  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  formerly  executed,  is  a  statue  of  Charles  Y.  by 
Livolsi  (1630).  To  the  W.  stands  the  Palazzo  Villafranca ,  to  the 
E.  the  Post  Office,  in  the  old  church  of  S.  Nicola. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Qnattro  Canti  (PI.  C,  3),  or  Piazza 
ViglienOy  a  small  octagonal  piazza,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  It  was  constructed  by  the  viceroy  Marquis  de  Villena  in  1609. 
The  four  facades  looking  towards  the  piazza  are  embellished  with 
columns  and  statues  of  the  Seasons,  Spanish  kings ,  and  the  holy 
virgins  of  Palermo.  —  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  over- 
decorated  church  of  5.  Oiuaeppe  de*  Teatini  (VI.  0,  3;  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent.).  The  baroque  angels  bearing  the  holy  water  vessel 
are  by  Marabltti,  and  the  frescoes  by  Tancredi  and  Borromanus. 
This  church  was  the  scene  of  the  meetings  of  the  people  under 
Giuseppe  d'Alesi  (1647).  The  crypt ,  or  lower  church  (Madonna 
delta  Providenza),  is  also  remarkable. 

Passing  this  church ,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Mac- 
auEDA,  and  reach  one  of  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  town. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Piazza  Pretoria  (PI.  0,  3), 
with  a  large  Fountain  executed  about  1550  by  the  Florentine  sculp- 
tors Camilliani  and  Yagherino,  and  originally  destined  for  a  villa  of 
the  viceroy  Garcia  di  Toledo.  The  Palazzo  della  Citta  or  Palazzo 
Mttnioipalb,  on  the  right,  contains  statues  of  a  Roman  and  his  wife 
in  the  court,  a  Oenius  of  Palermo  (15th  cent.)  on  the  staircase, 
and  a  Greek  ♦Statue  (Antinous  or  Apollo)  on  the  first  floor  (stair- 
case to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  court;  fee  30  c).  —  In  this  piazza 
are  also  the  old  Pal,  Serradifaleo ,  and  the  side-entrance  to  the 
church  of  8,  Caterina  (end  of  16th  cent.),  the  interior  of  which  is 
gorgeously  decorated  In  the  baroque  style. 

Farther  on,  in  a  small  piazza  on  the  left  side  of  the  Yia  Mac- 
queda,  is  a  flight  of  a  steps  ascending  to  the  right  to  two  Norman 
churches  (restored;  adm.  8-4,  1  fr.,  Sun.  free).  The  smaller  church, 
dedicated  to  8.  Cataldo,  was  began  in  1161 ;  of  its  three  domes 
the  central  one  is  supported  by  four  columns.  The  original  altar, 
and  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior  are  still  preserved;  ontslde, 
the  old  Arabian  battlemented  frieze  is  visible. 
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The  larger  churcli  of  ^Xa  Martoraiui  (PI.  B,  C,  3,4)  was  erected 

in  1143  by  Georgios  Antiochenos ,  grand-admiral  of  Roger  I.,  and 

from  Mm  derived  its  original  name  of  8,  Maria  delV  Ammiraglio. 

It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sicilian  parliament,  after  the  ex- 

pulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjon.  Adm.  9-4,  1  fr. ;  Sun.  after  10,  free. 
The  church  waa  originally  quadrangular,  with  three  apses,  and  a  dome 
borne  by  four  columns  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  was  adorned  inside   and 
out  with  mosaics,  probably  bv  Greek  artists.    The  nuns  of  the  convent  of 
Martorana,  presented  in  1438  with  the  church,  caused  the  edifice  to  be 
extended  towards  the  W.    In  1684  the  central  apse  was  replaced   by    » 
square  chapel,  and  in  1726  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried  still  farther 
by  the  removal  of  the  mosaics  from  the  walls.    The  dome,  injured  by  an 
earthquake,  was  also  removed  in  1726.    Since  1872,  however,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  restore  the  church  to  its  original  shape  by  the  remoTal 
of  many  old  additions.   The  vestibule  contains  two  columns,  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  perhaps  taken  from  a  mosque,  and  two  mosaic-pictures,  prob- 
ably from  the  original  facade.    The  mosaic  to  the  left  represents  the  ad- 
miral Georgios  Antiochenos  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  (only  the  head   and 
hands  are  o\A\  the  rest  dates  from  a  poor  restoration  in  the  17th  cent.); 
that  on  the  right  represents  King  Roger  crowned  by  Christ.  —  The   mod- 
em coloured  drawing  on  the  side-wall  is  an  imitation  of  the   original 
decoration.    A  wooden  model  shows  the  shape  of  the  original  apse. 

To  the  right  In  the  Via  Macqueda  is  situated  the  Uniyersity 
(PI.  C,  3),  attended  by  about  1100  students,  with  important  natural 
history  collections,  among  which  the  llshes  in  the  zoological ,  the 
fossil  mammalia  in  the  palsontological ,  and  the  fine  specimens 
of  Sicilian  sulphur  and  articles  found  in  caves  in  the  geological 
department  are  the  most  interesting.  —  The  Via  dell'  University 
and  the  Via  Rlmpetto  lead  hence  to  the  right  to  the  former  Jesuits^ 
Church  (PI.  B,  3) ,  completed  in  1683 ,  and  overladen  with  orna- 
ment.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale,  entered  by  a  Doric 
vestibule  In  the  street  to  the  right,  and  containing  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  MSS.  relative  to  Sicilian  history.   On  the 
first  floor  is  the  reading-room,  open  daily  from  9  to  4.  —  Thence 
we  follow  the  Vicolo  S.  Miohele  Arcangelo  and  cross  the  narrow 
Piazza  Ballard  to  the  Piazza  del  Carmine ,  in  which  is  the  church 
Dbl  Cabminb  Magoioke  (PI.  B,  3),  a  magnificent  building  of  the 
17th  cent.;   in   the   1st  chapel  to  the  right:  Novellij    S.  Andrea 
Gorsini;  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  Statue  of  St.  Catharine,  1521; 
chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  copy  after Tomm.  deVigilia. 

The  Vicolo  Fiumetorte,  the  second  side-street  to  the  right  in 
the  Via  delV  Albergheria,  leads  to  the  small  Piazza  della  Paroochia 
air  Albergheria.  The  Norman  tower  of  8,  Niceolb  (PI.  B,  3)  ap- 
pears to  the  left,  in  the  Via  S.  Niccold  d' Albergheria.  To  the  right 
the  Sallta  Benfratelli  leads  to  the  street  and  church  of  8,  Chiara 
(PI.  B,  3),  containing  a  Piet^  by  Novelli,  and  thence  to  the 
medisval  JPalazzo  RaffadaU,  —  Farther  on  in  the  Via  Porta  di 
Castro  (PI.  B,  2),  a  'vicolo'  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Pala%%o  dtl 
CorUe  FedericOj  with  scanty  remains  of  the  medieval  erection. 

The  Via  Macqueda  ends  at  the  Porta  8.  Ar^tonino  (PI.  A,  4), 
outside  of  which  is  the  Railway  Station  (PI,  A,  4).' 
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The  Via  Divisi,  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Macqueda, 
between  the  Quattro  Ganti  and  the  Porta  S.  Antonino,  leads  to 
the  little  church  of  8,  Maria  di  tutte  le  Orazie  (PI.  B,  4) ,  a  fine 
specimen  of  15th  cent.  Gothic,  and  thence  to  the  Piazza  della  Ri- 
YOLUzioNB,  80  Called  because  the  reyolntionary  standard  was  here 
first  nnfurled.  in  1848.  Its  former  name  was  'Fiera  Yecchia'  or 
old  market.  The  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Palermo  was  removed,  in 
1849  by  the  Bourbon  government,  but  restored  in  1860  by  the 
people.  —  We  next  cross  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo  and  Piazza  Aragona  to 
the  Piazza  dblla  Cboce  de'  Yespbi,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a  marble  column  with  a  cross,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  lances  and 
halberds,  erected  in  1737  to  the  memory  of  the  French  buried  here 
in  1282  (the  original  is  now  in  theMuseoNazionale).  —  The  Palazzo 
Settimo  in  the  Yia  del  Teatro  S.  Cecilia  contains  a  valuable  library.  — 
The  Via  Gabibaldi  (PI.  B,  4)  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  della 
Rivoluzione  to  the  Porta  Oaribaldi  (PI.  A,  4),  by  which  Garibaldi 
entered  the  town  on  27th  May,  1860.  On  the  left  side  of  this  street 
is  the  Palazzo  Aiutamieristo  f  the  door  and  one  side  of  the  court  date 
from  the  original  building,  erected  by  Matteo  Camevale  in  1490. 
—  The  next  side-street  leads  to  the  Piazza  della  Magione  (p.  257). 

If  we  follow  the  Coeso  Yittobio  Emanuele,  and  cross  the 
Quattro  Canti  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  we  reach  the  church 
of  S.  Matted,  which  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the  Yirgin  and 
St.  Anna  by  Novelli  (4th  chapel  to  the  left)  and  statues  by  Ser- 
pqtta.  Farther  on  is  a  small  piazza  on  the  left,  where  the  sea- 
gate  of  the  old  town  of  Palermo  was  situated  down  to  the  16th 
century.  Thence  we  proceed,  through  a  gate  inscribed  'Domus 
Dei  Porta  OgbU'  into  a  passage,  which  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  An- 
tonio (PI.  0,  4),  a  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent., 
restored  after  an  earthquake  in  1823  but  freely  modernized.  It 
contains  scanty  remains  of  the  original  mosaics.  The  Byzantine 
plan  corresponded  with  those  of  La  Martorana  and  S.  Cataldo  (p.  253), 
but  has  been  altered  in  the  late-Gothic  style.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
Salita  di  S.  Antonio  are  some  curious  old  mediaval  buildings  (to 
the  left). 

Returning  to  the  Corso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  we  soon  reach  the  Yia 
Cintorinai,  a  cross-street  on  the  right,  leading  to  S.  Fbancesco 
DE*  Chiobabi  (PI.  C,  4),  in  the  piazza  of  that  name.  This  church 
has  a  Norman  facade  (restored) ,  with  columns  from  a  Saracenic 
building.  In  the  modernized  Interior  are  remains  of  frescoes  by 
Pietro  Novelli.  To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  church  is  the  Yicolo 
dell'  Immacolata  di  S.  Francesco,  No.  5  in  which  is  the  Obatobio 
DI  San  Lobenzo  (visitors  knock  at  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stair 
to  the  left  in  the  court;  adm.  at  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  occasion- 
ally at  other  hours  also).  In  the  interior  are  excellent  stucco-flgures 
by  Serpotta,  a  Nativity  by  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  and  intarsia- 
work  and  wood-carving  of  the  18th  century.  The  vicolo  ends  in  the 
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(PI.  B,  A,  6),  wMoh  is  entered  from  the  Via  Lincoln,  a  street 
leading  towards  the  W.  to  the  Porta  S.  Antonino.  This  pnblie 
garden ,  one  of  the  most  beautifal  in  Italy ,  flrst  laid  out  in  1777, 
has  been  considerably  extended  and  improved  in  1872.  The  air 
here  in  spring  is  laden  with  the  delicious  and  aromatic  perfumee  of 
oranges,  citrons,  Erythrina  corallodendron,  Oerds  siliqnastnun,  and 
other  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs.  Opposite  the  main  entrance, 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  stands  the  most  important  work  of  recent 
Palermitan  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  group  of  the  famous  Greek 
naval  heroes,  the  brothers  Oanaris,  executed  by  Benedetto  CiviUtU. 

Adjoining  the  Flora  is  the  *Botanie  Garden  (PI.  A,  B,  6),  which 

deserves  a  visit  (V4-V2  ^'  *^  *^®  gardener). 

The  beantifal  ayenue  of  Date  PMm$  and  O^eas  Benoluta  will  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor.  Near  the  entrance  are  two  Atutralum 
Coco-trees  y  while  scattered  throaghoat  the  grounds  are  fine  specimens  of 
Latania  BorhonicOy  Corypha  Australis^  Musa  Ensete,  BananaSj  JBamboos  (at- 
taining a  height  of  46  ft.)f  StrelitMiay  Wigandia^  FhUodendron  Fertutum, 
Avttralian  Jiffrtacea$y  Melahueea,  etc  In  one  c^  the  water-basins  are  a 
few  Papyrus  Plants.  Some  of  the  flowering  -  plants  in  the  greenhouses 
are  of  astonishing  brilliancy. 

Following  the  N.  hslf  of  the  Yu.  Maoqubda  (PI.  C,  D,  3)  from 
the  Quattro  Ganti  (p.  253j  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Macqneda, 
we  reach  on  the  right,  beside  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the 
Piazza  Nuova  (PI.  0,  3)»  the  little  church  of  8.  Maria  delta  Volta, 
with  a  Madonna  by  Brescianino  (at  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right).  Giu- 
seppe d'Alessi  (p.  248)  was  assassinated  here  in  1647.  —  Beyond 
the  Piazza  Nuova  lies  the  Piazza  Caraccioli,  the  old  meat  and 
vegetable  market.  The  Via  Argenteria  leads  straight  on,  past  the 
interesting  Renaissance  facade  of  8,Eulalia  dt^  Catalani(Vl,  G,  4), 
to  the  busy  Piazza  GarafTello,  No.  16  in  which,  formerly  the  Loggia 
dei  Oenoveaif  bears  a  bust  of  Gharles  Y. 

The  Yia  Bandiera  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  which  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  Yia  Macqneda,  farther  on,  leads  to  the  church  of  8,  PteiroMar^ 
tire ,  which  contains  paintings  by  Novelli  (Entombment,  Madonna 
della  Grazia) ,  and  the  Pala%%Q  Pietratagliata  (formerly  Pal.  Ter- 
mini), dating  from  the  15th  century. 

In  the  other  direction  firom  the  Yia  Macqneda,  the  Yia  S.  Agos- 
tino  (PI.  D,  2,  3)  leads  to  the  church  of  8»  AgoetinOf  the  Gothic 
fa^de  of  which  dates  from  the  14th  cent. ,  and  on  to  the  Mercato 
Nuovo  (PI.  D,  2),  in  which  Is  the  pretty  little  Renaissance  church 
of  8.  Maireo  (Fl.  D,  2).  —  Farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  cathe- 
dral lies  the  church  of  8,  Agata  li  8eoruggi  (PI.  0,  2),  containing 
frescoes  of  the  16th  oent. ,  paintings  by  Zoppo  di  Ganci,  an  Adoration 
by  Wolbereh  (1586^,  a  Duteh  painter,  and  a  fountain  with  won- 
der-working water  (usually  closed). 

At  the  end  of  the  Yia  Macqneda  is  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuelt 
or  Matekno  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  by  the  architect  Baaile  (d.  1891),  for 
the  eompletion  of  which  the  city  has  voted  1,500,000  fr.  ^  Outside 
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the  PoTta  Macqneda  (PI.  D,  E,  3)  extdnds  the  Piazea  Ruooibbo 
Settimo  (pi.  E,  F,  3),  which  is  emhellished  with  a  garden.  Statues 
of  two  Sicilian  patriots  have  heen  erected  here :  on  the  right  that 
of  Buggiero  Settimo  (p.  237 ;  d.  1862,  honorary  president  of  the 
Italian  senate);  on  the  left  that  of  Carlo  Cottone^  Principe  di  Caitel'- 
nuovOy  who  was  minister  in  1812,  daring  the  brief  parliamentary 
government  of  Sicily  (p.  237).  On  one  side  of  the  piazza  stands  the 
Politeama  Oaribaldi  (p.  247).  —  The  Via  deUa  Liberty  (PI.  G,  B,  4)^ 
which  leads  to  the  N.  ttom  Ihe  piazza,  is  the  fashionable  'coiso*  on 
winter  afternoons.  —  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Oiftrdino  Inglete 
(PI.  Qy  H,  2),  with  pleasant  grounds,  and  adorned  with  busts  of 
Garibaldi,  Bixio,  and  others. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  an  Equestrian  Statue 
Of  Oaxlbaldiy  by  Vine.  Baguaay  erected  in  1892,  representing  the 
general  in  the  act  of  addressing  his  friend  Bixio  after  the  battle  of 
Galataflmi  with  the  words  *Nino,  domani  a  Palermo\  The  bronze 
reliefs  on  the  pedestal,  representing  *I  Mille*  (p.  237)  at  Galataflmi 
and  Capua,  and  the  Lion  of  Gaprera  breaking  the  chains  of  tyranny, 
are  by  Mario  ButeUi, 

The  Via.  della  Ba&a  (PI.  D,  3),  beginning  opposite  the  theatre, 
leads  to  the  Piazza  dbll*  Outella,  in  which  is  the  church  of  the 
same  name  (PI.  D,  3;  2nd  chapel  to  the  right.  Adoration  of  the 
Ghlld,  by  Lorenzo  di  Gredi).  The  adjoining  suppressed  monastery 
del  Filippini  contains  the  — 

*Hu8eo  Kazionale  (PI.  D,  3).  The  museum  is  open  daily,  10-3 
(Sun.  11 '3),  except  on  public  holidays,  the  last  three  days  of  the 
Carnival,  and  during  Passion  Week.  Admission  1  fr. ;  on  Sundays 
gratis. 

Gboxjkb  Floob.  We  first  enter  a  small  colonnaded  Court 
(J.  Cortile)  with  medissTal  and  Renaissance  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions. To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  painted  statue  of  the  Madonna 
(about  1500) ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  Triton  (16th  cent.)  from  a 
fountain  in  the  royal  palace,  behind  which  is  the  column  from  the 
Piazza  Groce  de'  Yespri  (p.  265).  On  the  second  wall  is  a  tufa  al- 
tar, with  Gothic  ornamentation  horn  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  —  We  pass  under  a  pointed  arch  (from  the  Palazzo  Sda- 
fani)  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the  adjoining  Hall  of  St.  George, 
with  an  altar  ascribed  to  A,  Oagini  (1526).  To  the  left  of  the  altar 
is  a  double-portrait  in  relief.  Here  also  are  a  gilded  and  painted 
statue  of  the  Madonna  (about  1500)  and  a  portrait-head  from  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  —  On  the  third  wall  of  the  little 
colonnaded  court  to  the  right  is  a  very  graceful  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  A.  Oagini;  also  a  beautiful  relief  of  the  Madonna.  Two 
doorways,  with  frames  richly  ornamented  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
lead  to  two  small  rooms,  containing  two  state-ooaches  of  the  18th 
century.  —  Between  the  tasteful  columns  from  the  Pal.  Sdafan^' 
is  the  staircase  ascending  to  the  upper  floQts ;  see  p.  262. 
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The  Shoond  Cocbt  (II,  CortUe) ,  fonnerly  the  doisten,  oon- 
tains  ancient  inscriptions  and  sonlptores ;  to  the  left  (of  unknown 
origin) :  370.  Oybele ;  farther  on,  to  the  right,  .^senlapins ;  Selene 
and  £i08  (conceiTod  as  standing  before  the  sleeping  £ndymion}; 
between  368  and  369,  Alcens.  Then  small  tomb -reliefs  firom 
Athens ;  almost  at  the  end  of  the  wall,  small  fragment  of  a  (^reek 
relief  of  a  yonth  standing.  —  By  the  opposite  wall  (to  the  left  of 
the  entrance),  antiquities  of  Sicilian  origin :  Fragment  of  a  tripod, 
with  a  snake ;  704.  Isis ;  464.  Phosnician  Inscription  with  a  drawing 
cut  into  the  stone,  from  Lilybanm ;  to  the  right,  on  a  half-colomn, 
snn-dial  from  Tyndaris ;  architectural  fragments  from  Solnntam ; 
Woman  sitting  between  two  lions,  which.  Judging  from  their 
coyerings  in  front,  had  human  bodies,  also  from  Soluntum;  two 
beautiful  little  Pompeian  wall-paintings  of  theatrical  subjects  and 
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three  of  a  larger  size  from  Soluntum.  —  In  front  of  the  cross- wall 
is  a  statue  of  Zeus,  from  Tyndaris,  extensiyely  restored;  at  each 
side  of  it,  a  Roman  marble  candelabrum ;  to  the  left,  a  seated  Jupiter, 
from  Soluntum ;  to  the  right,  Claudius  (?),  a  sitting  jftgure  mostly  of 
plaster,  between  two  Roman  statuettes  in  porphyry  and  granite  in 
the  Egyptian  style;  in  front,  a  Qreek  terracotta  sarcophagus. 

Straight  on  is  a  narrow  yestlbule,  the  Sala  DSLiiS  Tbrbboottb, 
with  numerous  objects  in  clay :  reliefs  and  masks,  used  as  archi- 
tectonic ornaments,  small  votiye  figures  of  the  gods,  some  from  the 
6th  and  5th  cent.  B.  C,  also  figures  of  animals;  of  a  later  period, 
graceful  genre  compositions,  and  painted  female  figures,  resembling 
those  found  at  Tanagra  (by  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left;  and  in 
the  case  in  the  little  room  to  the  right) ;  lamps ;  on  the  entrance- 
wall  (right),  terracotta  slabs  from  the  most  antique  temples  of  Se- 
linus  (explanatory  drawings  at  the  windows).  —  The  larger  half  of 
this  vestibule  is  occupied  by  a  cast  of  one  of  the  colossal  Atlantes 
or  Telamones  and  portions  of  the  columns  and  the  capitals  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Qirgenti. 

We  now  pass  to  the  right  through  a  small  room  (which  contains 
iro  Phoenician  sarcophagi  from  Gannita,  to  the  E.  of  Palermo, 
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showing  Greek  influence)  into  the  Sola  del  Musaiei,  the  floor  and 
walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  the  large  stone-mosaicB  found  in 
the  Piazza  della  Yittoria  in  1869.  That  on  the  floor  represents 
Yarlous  mythological  subjectSi  and  two  large  heads  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  the  latter  of  which  is  particularly  fine;  that  on  the  wall 
represents  Orpheus  charming  the  animals.  Here  also  are  some  Pal- 
erman  inscriptions,  one  (390)  a  Christian  example  of  the  year  448. 

We  again  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  the  Sala  dbl  Fauno.  In 
the  centre  is  a  handsome  youth  with  an  ointment^flask.  By  the  en- 
tramse-wall,  an  admirable  Satyr  from  Torre  del  Greco.  Behind,  head 
of  a  bearded  Bacchus  and  archaistic  statues  of  Athene  and  Aphrodite 
from  Partinioo  (partly  restored).  —  By  the  second  wall :  cornice 
with  beautiful  gargoyles  in  the  form  of  lions*  heads  (5th  eent.  B.C.) 
from  Himera ;  headless  statue.  In  the  centre,  tufa  sarcophagus  from 
Girgenti.  Beside  the  door,  two  excellent  Roman  portrait-statues 
from^.Tyndaris. 

The  Sala  dbuiB  Metopb  contains  the  celebrated  *  Metopes  of 
Sainua.  As  that  city  (p.  280)  was  founded  in  627  B.C.  and  de- 
stroyed in  429  B.C.,  these  metopes  illustrate  the  deyelopment  of 
Hellenic  sculpture  from  its  beginning  until  a  period  shortly  before 
its  culminating  point  (comp.  pp.  xxtI-xzx).  —  To  the  left,  be- 
tween portions  of  the  massiye  entablature  (largely  restored)  of  the 
oldest  temple  (see  p.  281 ;  Temple  C),  three  Metopes  dating  from 
about  600  B.  C,  and  exhibiting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Doric  race  in  spite  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  an  incipient  art. 
They  consist  of  the  same  yellow  variety  of  tufa  as  all  the  others. 
Peculiarities  are  the  exaggerated  thickness  of  the  limbs,  the  un- 
natural position  of  the  body,  seen  partly  full- face  and  partly  from 
the  side,  and  the  fixed  expression  of  face,  with  large  mouth  and 
projecting  eyes.  1.  Quadriga,  in  almost  complete  relief;  beside 
the  charioteer  ((Enomaus?),  remains  of  two  female  forms,  raising 
garlands.  (There  is  a  similar  relief  in  the  Sala  delle  Terrecotte, 
on  the  case  to  the  left  of  the  door.)  —  2.  Perseus,  with  helmet 
and  sandals,  beheading  the  Medusa,  from  whom  Pegasus  rises. 
The  head  of  the  Gorgon  retains  the  appearance  usually  assigned  to 
it  at  that  period,  when  painted  on  walls  or  vessels  to  scare  the 
evil-disposed.  Behind  the  hero  stands  Athene,  on  whose  robe 
(and  also  on  the  ground)  are  traces  of  red  pigment.  —  3.  Hercules 
Melampygos  with  the  Cercopes.  —  In  the  cabinet,  architectural 
and  sculptured  fragments  (fine  feet)  from  Selinus ;  iron  and  lead 
fastenings  from  the  metopes. 

Beyond  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fragments  we  notice  the 
lower  halves  of  two  Metopes  from  a  later  temple  (F),  perhaps 
contemporaneous  with  the  sculptures  from  the  temple  of  ifiglna, 
now  at  Munich,  i.f.  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  C. 
They  represent  a  contest  between  the  gods  and  giants,  and  are 
marked  by  vigour  and  fidelity  to  nature  (especially  the  2nd  metope). 
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Tke  font  'Hetopm  on  tbe  lekr^irall  d&te  fMm  the  period  irhen 
the  ut  o(  MuIptOM  bad  slmoit  leiehed  Iti  highest  developmeiit 
(Temple  E).  The;  pioduoe  sn  eiceedinglf  pictnieiqiie  effect  be- 
tween the  nwrow  IrtglTpbi,  but  klthoogh  they  leTeal  skill  In  acu- 
posltlon,  M  well  u  >  dellraoy  ot  eieentioii  In  some  of  the  details 
(the  nede  portions  of  the  female  flguies,  for  elampla,  are  Inlaid 
with  white  maible],  they  yet  fall  abort  of  the  freedom  of  action  and 
dnpeiT  and  of  the  sense  o(  botaty  that  chaneterised  Attic  Art.  — 
1.  Hercules  tU-ylag  Hippolyta;  2.  Zeas  aad  Hen  on  Ht.  Ids; 
3.  Actwon  and  Diana;  4.  Athene  tlaying  the  giant  Encelados.  — 
On  a  stand,  fiagments  of  oornlMS  with  delicate  ornamentation. 

By  the  window-wall  Is  another  Metope,  defaced  by  exposnre. 
Below  it,  a  Greek  inscription  at  the  6tb  oeut.  recounting  the  gods 
who  granted  lictory  to  Sellnni,  Then,  srcblteBtnral  fragments  trom 
Sellnu*,  some  of  which  bear  traces  of  coionr  (dark-ied  and  blue  on 
a  white  haekgronnd  of  stucco).  At  the  end,  larger  fragments  from 
the  ao-eUled  ^dleala  of  Empedocles  st  Sellnaa,  a  chapel  of  the 
5tb  oeDt.  B.  G.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  two  Metopes ,  wiib 
the  Rape  ot  Enropa  and  a  Sphinx  (T),  and  to  the  right  another  en- 
tirely defaeed,  sllexhamed  la  1691  at  Setinns. 

The  next  three  rooms  contain  a  portion  ot  tlte  colleotion  of 
Etru*ean  sculptures  (Mtueo  Btruteo). 

Ve  now  letorn  to  the  lint  eouit,  and  ucend  the  staltease  men- 


tioned at  p.  360.  (On  the  landing,  halfway  up,  to  the  right,  ii  a 
room  with  modern  foiged  sculptures  tiam  Qlardlnl,  near  Taormlna.) 
Fin>r  FiiOos.  We  turn  ftist  to  the  left  and  aaoend  a  few  stepi 
to  the  Sola  delMtdio  Evo:  to  the  right,  fragment  of  a  wooden  ceil- 
ing in  the  Saracenic-Norman  style,  referred  to  the  period  of  the 
Hohenatanfen  on  account  of  the  repeatedly  recurring  eagle;  majo- 
lica tiles  (from  ibOQi);  ln_the  first  glass-case,  works  In  ivory  and 
glass ;  in  the  second  case ,  pottery  from  Palenno ;  in  the  3rd  ease, 
pottery  from  Faenta  (the  largest  Teasel  date*  from  1658)  and 
Uiblno;  at  the  foot,  platters  from  the  Abruxzi;  In  the  1th  case, 
alermau  pottery  of  the  ITth  century.   Between  the  flnt  two  cues 
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are  an  inlaid  table  and  an  inlaid  ohest.  —  On  the  rear- wall,  t6  the 
left  of  the  entranee,  Neapolitan  majolioa,  an  inlaid  wooden  casket, 
miniatares  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a  Byzantine  eyangeliarinm,  with 
psalter,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Empress  Constance. — Arabian 
AnUquitus  ('oggetti  arahi'),  the  most  important  being  the  fine 
bronze  Yessels.  Magnificent  white  and  gold  terracotta  vase  from 
Mazzara,  placed  opposite  a  wooden  door-frame  firom  the  conyent  of 
La  Martorana.  Fine  vessels  of  white  clay,  vessels  f^om  the  vaulting 
of  the  Martorana.  Among  the  bronzes  is  an  astrolabe  of  955.  In  the 
comer  two  majolica  dishes  of  the  15th  eentnry.  At  the  top,  a  cast  of 
the  Arabic  inscription  (1180)  in  La  Onba,  mentioned  at  p.  270. 

The  next  room  contains  early  Italian  and  Netherlandish  pic- 
tures, modern  sculptures,  etc.,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Marchesa  di 
Torre  Arse,  Duchess  of  Serradlfalco  (d.  1854).  A  Bacchante  from 
Villareale  should  be  noticed. 

We  retrace  our  steps  through  these  rooms  and  traverse  the 
OoBBiDOXo  DI  PoKBNTB  (containing  Sicilian  weights  and  measures) 
to  the  CoKsxnoio  i>i  Mbzzooiobno,  which  contains  portraits  and 
mementoes  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1860,  and  other  periods 
of  Sicilian  history.  To  the  right :  bust  of  Juan  Fern.  Pacheco,  Mar- 
quis of  Ylllena;  portraits  of  Qiacomo  Amato  (d.  1732),  the  archi- 
tect, Serpotta  (d.  1732)  and  Marabitti  (d.  179*^),  the  sculptors,  and 
farther  on  of  Admiral  Gravina ,  who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  and  of 
Ferdinand  lY .,  King  of  Naples,  at  a  tunny-flshery. 

To  the  right  is  the  Boom  of  the  Antique  Bronxes.  To  the  right, 
Hercules  and  the  Oerynsan  hind,  a  fine  fountain-group,  excavated 
at  Pompeii  in  1805;  to  the  left,  large  *Ram,  almost  ideally  life- 
like, said  to  have  been  at  Syracuse  since  the  11th  century.  On  the 
walls,  bronze  weapons  and  vessels,  and  leaden  water-pipes.  Three 
Pompelan  paintings,  the  largest  representing  a  hunt. 

We  return  to  the  Oreek  Vtuee.  In  the  first  room ,  the  oldest 
vases,  from  Gela,  are  to  the  right,  those  from  lower  Italy  to  the  left. 
—  The  place  of  origin  of  the  vases  in  the  second  room  is  given  on 
each  cabinet.  They  are  partly  Corinthian  of  the  6th  cent.  6.  C.  (those 
to  the  right,  from  Selinus),  partly  Attic  (those  to  the  left,  from 
Gela).  Among  the  Attic  vases,  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  No.  656. 
Despatch  of  Triptolemus ;  1628.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  (5th  and  4th  cent.  B.  C).  Under  glass,  Yase  with  a  frag- 
ment of  coral  that  has  grown  to  it. 

The  Corridoio  di  Tramontana  contains  prehistoric  antiquities 
found  in  Sicily,  pottery,  weapons  of  the  flint  period.  Etruscan 
bronzes,  including  mirror-cases  with  reliefs  and  engraved  designs 
(Apollo  and  Artemis;  Leto  and  Thalia,  etc.);  large  lamp  from 
Selinus,  of  the  Christian  period ;  weapons  and  implements ;  caducous 
from  Imachara;  catapult  projectiles  of  lead,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  L.  Piso,  the  Roman  commander  in  the  Servile  War;  PhoDnidan 
projectiles.  —  Ivory  articles :  'Tessera  hospitalis'  from  lilybeum. 
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bearing  two  hands  and  the  inscription  *  Token  of  hospitable  aUlanee 
between  Hlmilcho  Hannibal  Ohloros  and  Lycon,  son  of  Diognetes* ; 
also  handles  of  clay  vessels,  with  the  stamps  of  Greek  and  Phos- 
nlcian  factories.  —  A  door  to  the  left  opens  on  the  CoUection  of 
Coins.  Two  cases  to  the  right  contain  modem  coins,  medals,  seals, 
etc.  In  the  first  and  third  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  in  the  second  Byzantine  and  Limoges  ena- 
mels ;  antique  ornaments,  indnding  gold  wreaths  ttom  tombs,  Bilker 
flbnlae,  rings  set  with  stones,  Byzantine  ring  with  small  flgmes  in 
niello ;  in  the  fourth,  modem  coins,  etc.  The  case  to  the  left  con- 
tains impressions  in  day  of  Greek  and  Phcsnician  seals,  from 
Temple  C  at  Selinus.  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  case  is  an  ex* 
ceUent  collection  of  ancient  Sicilian  coins. 

The  last  room  contains  ecclesiastical  objects ;  works  in  coral  i^m 
Trapani,  of  the  17th  cent. ;  horse-trappings  of  the  Marquis  Villena; 
tapestry  of  the  17th  century.  —  The  chapel  at  the  end  of  ike  cor- 
ridor contains  eoclesiastical  yestments  firom  the  monastery  of  S.  Gita. 

The  SnooND  Fiioon  contains  the  Piotu&b  Gallbbt.  Oatalogaes 
are  attached  to  all  the  doors.  Immediately  to  the  left  are  a  few  By- 
zantine pictures :  400.  St.  John  (with  wings),  Lazarus,  and  Ghr^t 
in  Hades,  12th  cent.;  401.  St.  John,  Sicilian  copy,  signed  Tetrus 
Lampardus'.  —  To  the  right ,  in  the  Corridoio  di  Ponentef  altar- 
pieces  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  the  chief  of  which  are  79  &  82. 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Most  of  them  retain  their  old  Gothic 
frames.  —  In  the  Corridoio  di  Mezzogiomo:  to  the  right,  85.  An- 
tonio Creaeenxio  (?),  Madonna  and  saints;  165.  Qiiu.  Alhina  (it 
Sozxo)^  Madonna  between  two  angels;  498.  Tommaso  dc  Vigilia 
(15th  cent.),  S.  Maria  del  Carmine.  To  the  left:  365.  AntoneUo 
Crescenzio,  rough  copy  of  Baphaers  Spasimo;  to  the  right,  814.  An- 
tonio Creaeenzio  (?),  Madonna  and  S.  Rosalia. 

The  First  Booh,  the  Sola  ddBomcsno,  principally  contains  pic- 
tures by  Vincenzo  di  Pavia  (p.  244):  91.  Scourging  of  Christ,  with 
the  inscription,  'expensis  nationis  Lombardorum,  1542';  88-93.  Six 
scenes  from  the  youth  of  Christ ,  the  finest  of  which  is  93.  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple ;  104.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  inscribed 
^Scuola  Me88ine8e\  probably  of  German  origin.  97.  Curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  Madonna  as  the  deliyerer  of  souls  from  purgatory ; 
103.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ,  yictorious  over  the  heretic  Ayerrhoes, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  congregation,  by  AntoneUo  da  8a- 
liba,  102.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  sombre  but  harmonious  in 
colouring,  tender  in  sentiment,  and  admirably  executed,  Vincen- 
zo's  masterpiece.    169.  St.  Conrad,  with  predellas. 

The  Sbcond  Boom  ,  the  8ala  del  Novelli ,  is  chiefly  hung  with 
works  of  that  painter,  the  last  great  Sicilian  master  (j^,  244),  of 
whose  style  they  afford  a  good  illustration :  120.  Portrait  of  him- 
self;  110.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  114.  Deliyery  of  Pe- 
ter from  prison.    194-196.  Bemains  of  a  fresco  from  the  Spedale 
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Grande ;  195.  Coloured  sketch  of  the  same ;  337.  Yirgin  Mary  and 
St.  Anna;  112.  Communion  of  Mary  Magdalen.  Among  NoTelli'a 
faTOUrite  and  frequently  recurring  types  are  remarkably  tall  and 
almost  exaggerated  forms,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  figures, 
hut  in  his  delineation  of  characters  adyanced  in  life  he  rivals  the 
best  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 

Adjoining  the  Sala  del  Novelli  is  a  cabinet  containing  an  ex- 
cellent wooden  model  of  the  largest  temple  of  Selinus  (G,  p.  282). 

The  gem  of  the  collection,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  is  pre- 
served under  glass  in  the  Gabikbtto  MAiiTAONA ,  adjoining  the 
Sala  del  Romano  :  59.  A  small  **Altar-piece  with  wings,  or  trip- 
tych, of  the  School  of  Van  Eyek, 

This  picture  would  not  be  unwortliy  of  John  van  Evck  himself,  bat 
the  elear  colouring  and  the  miniature-Uke  execution  point  to  some  later 
master.  At  present  it  is  described  as  an  early  work  of  Mabust  (1470- 
idSS).  The  period  thus  selected  is  probably  right,  but  the  types  of  the 
heads  point  rather  to  Jaec^  Komeliisen,  an  important  Dutch  painter,  who 
has  only  of  late  become  as  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be.  When  the 
shutters  are  closed  the  spectator  is  presented  with  a  scene  of  Adam  and 
Bve  in  a  richly  peopled  Paradise.  Adam^^s  head  is  very  naturalistic,  but 
the  figure  is  not  inaccurately  drawn.  In  the  background  is  an  angel  driv- 
ing the  pair  out  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  the  wings  being  opened,  we 
perceive  in  the  central  scene  a  Madonna  in  a  red  robe,  enthroned  on 
a  broad  Gothic  choir-stall,  with  her  flowing  hair  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.  In  her  lap  is  the  Infant  Christ*,  on  each  side  of  her  are  angels  sing- 
ing  and  playing  on  instruments,  beautiful  and  lifelike  figures.  On  the  left 
wing  is  represented  8t.  Catharine,  on  the  right  wing  St.  Dorothea,  the 
former  holding  up  a  richly  executed  ring,  the  latter  with  white  and  red 
roses  in  her  lap,  and  both  with  angels  at  their  side.  The  delicate  execution 
of  the  trinkets  on  the  drapery  of  the  female  figures  and  the  pleasing  land- 
scape in  the  background  as  far  as  the  extreme  distance  are  really  admirable. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  the  early  Flemish  school.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Principe  di  Malvagna,  and  was  presented  to  the  museum 
as  a  *Darer\  The  brown  case,  covered  with  leather  and  adorned  with 
Oothic  ornaments,  is  probably  coeval  with  the  picture  itself. 

This  cabinet  also  contains :  60.  Qarofalo,  Madonna;  CoTftggio{y)^ 
Head  of  Christ ;  406.  Haphael  (?),  Judith ;  58.  Memling  (?),  Madonna ; 
48.  Holbein  (?),  Portrait;  236.  P.  Potter  (?),  Landscape  with  bull. 

The  Thi&d  Room  (8cuole  Diverse)  contains  nothing  of  import- 
ance. 536.  Luca  Oiordano,  St.  Michael ;  202.  Vanno  Piaani,  Madon- 
na; 73.  Barth.  de  Camulio  (OamogU),  Madonna  (1346);  535.  Fil. 
Paladini\  St.  Michael;  10,  14,  16.  Fr,  Ouardi.Yieyrs  in  Venice; 
538.  Mario  del  Pir^o,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;   634.  Va$ari,  Manna. 

The  corridor  to  the  left  contains  engravings.  At  the  end  and  in 
the  two  adjoining  rooms  are  paintings  by  Novelli  and  others  ascrib- 
ed to  Rubens  J  Velazquez^  etc.,  bequeathed  by  Sig.  Agostino  Gallo. 
The  rooms  behind  contain  frescoes  by  Tommaso  de  Vigilia  (p.  264). 
A  number  of  paintings  of  the  Flemish  and  Venetian  Schools ,  Van 
Dyck,  Palma  Vecchio,  Guide  Reni,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  modern 
masters  are  arranged  in  small  rooms  also  opening  off  this  corridor. 

The  Via  Monteleone  leads  from  the  Piazza  dell'  Oliyella  fp.  259) 
to  the  church  of  S.  Bomenico  (PI.  D ,  4),  erected  in  1640,  and 
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capable  of  aceommodating  12,000  people.  It  contains  BOTeral  good 
pictures  by  NovelU  and  Vincento  di  Pavia,  and  the  tombs  and  mon- 
uments of  Mali,  Piazzi,  Sdnii,  NoYoUi,  Ventura,  Serradifalco,  Rng- 
gero  Settimo,  Amari,  and  numerous  other  eminent  Sioillans.   On  the 
left  eomer-pillar  of  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a  Teiy 
tasteful  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  angels  by  Ant.  Oagini,  and  to 
the  right  a  Pietli  of  his  school.  —  In  the  Yia  Bambinai  behind  the 
church  is  the  O&atobio  dbl  Santissimo  Rosaiuo  (key  at  No.  16), 
with  decorations  in  stucco  by  Serpotta,  and  an  altar-piece  by  *  Van 
Dyck:  Madonna  del  Rosario.    It  also  contains  some  good  paintings 
by  NoveUi,   The  key  is  kept  at  No.  16,  below;  knock  at  the  small 
door  in  the  narrow  passage  to  the  left  of  the  staircase. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  S.  Cita  (PI.  D ,  4), 
erected  in  1686.  In  the  choir,  concealed  by  the  high-altar,  are 
three  coloured  reliefs  by  Ant.  Oagini,  representing  St.  Antony 
with  the  Centaur,  St.  Jerome,  and  (above)  a  Madonna  with  angels. 
The  last  is  one  of  seYeral  replicas  in  Palermo  of  the  relief  in  S. 
Domenico  (see  aboye).  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  with 
sarcophagi,  tombstones,  and  a  crypt,  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Tra- 
bia.  —In  the  Yia  Yalverde,  to  the  left,  behind  S.  Cita,  is  the 
Obatobio  ,  with  flue  stucco  decoration  by  Serpotta,  The  seats  are 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl;  and  at  the  table,  near  the  entrance, 
is  a  large  slab  of  agate.  The  altar-piece  (H  Rosario)  is  by  C.  Ma- 
ratta,  —  The  Yia  del  Seminario  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Yia 
Yalverde,  farther  on,  to  the  Seminario  Oreco  and  the  church  of 
S.  Niccolo  dei  Qreci,  with  Greek  ^Iconostasis*.  The  seminary  and 
church  belong  to  the  Albanian  colony. 

Opposite  the  main  portal  of  S.  Cita  rises  the  flue  Norman  gate 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Musie^  through  which  we  reach  the  church  of 
S.  Annunziata  (1345;  closed),  with  a  Renaissance  facade  of  1591, 
in  the  Yia  Squarcialupo.  —  Then  S,  Giorgio  dei  Oenovesi  (PI.  D,  4), 
a  fine  Renaissance  church  of  1591,  the  arches  of  which  are  each 
borne  by  four  columns.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right :  L,  OiordanOj 
II  Rosario;  at  the  high-altar,  Palma  VecchiOj  St.  George;  above 
the  entrance,  PaladinOy  St.  Luke.  —  Close  by  in  the  Yia  Principe 
Scordia  is  a  statue  otFlorio,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  steam- 
boat society  (d.  1892),  erected  in  1875.  In  this  new  quarter  out- 
side the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  is  the  English  Church  (PL  E,  4). 

From  the  Porta  S,  Giorgio,  near  the  Fttrt  Castellammare  (PL 
D,  E,  5),  which  was  almost  entirely  demolished  in  1860,  we  reach 
the  Piazza  delle  Tredici  Yittime,  where  thirteen  revolutionaries 
were  shot  in  April,  1860.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  obelisk 
in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Farther  on  are  the  harbour  of  La  Cola 
(PL  D,  5 ;  p.  256)  and  the  little  church  of  Pih  di  Qrotta^  built  in 
1565  above  a  grotto  now  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  arch.  —  The 
Yia  S.  Sebastiano,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  leads  to  the  Yia 
Giovanni  Meli,  immediately  to  the  left  in  which  is  the  church  of 
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8»  Maria  Nuova  (PI.  D,  4),  restored  in  the  16th  centary.  The 
vestihule  recalls  that  of  S.  Maria  della  Catena,  and  the  interior  is 
very  pleasingly  decorated  in  the  rococo  style. 

Leaving  the  Porta  d'Ossuna  (PI.  G,  1)  and  following  the  Corso 
Alberto  Amedeo  to  the  right ,  we  soon  reach,  on  the  left,  the  Cata- 
combs (PI.  C,  D,  1),  discovered  in  1785,  prohahly  of  pre-Christian 
date,  hat  now  destitute  of  monnments. 

Continning  to  follow  the  Corso  Alherto  Amedeo  to  the  Corso 
Olivuzza,  we  ascend  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  Ollvnzza,  a  few  yards 
hefore  which  is  the  celehrated  Villa  Butera,  now  the  Villa  Florio 
(PI.  D,  1),  with  its  fine  gardens.  In  the  Piazza  itself  is  the  Villa 
Serradifalco  (inaccessihle),  also  with  Inxnriant  vegetation,  now 
mnch  neglected.  The  omnihus  from  the  Piazza  Marina  to  LoUi- 
Olivuzza  (for  La  Zisa  and  Villa  Butera]  traverses  the  Corso  Olivuzza. 

The  Via  Normanni  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Corso  Olivuzza  to 
the  Piazza  Zisa,  with  the  old  Norman  ch&teau  of  La  Zisa,  now 
belonging  to  the  Marchese  di  S.  Giovanni  (reached  from  the  Piazza 
Olivuzza  by  the  Via  Whitaker  In  6  min.).  The  only  remains  of 
the  old  building,  which  was  erected  by  William  L,  are  a  covered 
fountain  with  water  descending  over  marble  steps  under  a  dilapi- 
dated stalactitic  vault,  and  some  vaulting  with  pigeon-holes  on  the 
upper  floor  (custodian  next  door,  to  the  right;  1  fr.).  —  To  the  left 
of  La  Zisa  is  an  osteria  (good  wine). 

24.  Environs  of  Palermo. 

a.  Aoquasanta.  Xonte  Pellegrino.  Pavorita. 

Distances.  From  the  Piazza  Marina  to  Acqtuuanta.  aboat  i*U  M. 
(tramway  every  10  min. ,  fare  20  e. ;  comp.  PI.  C-H,  4,  5,  H,  6,  and  the 
Map).  —  From  the  Porta  8.  Giorgio  to  Falde  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pelle- 
grino, 13/4  M.  (omnibus  from  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio,  PI.  D,  E,  4;  one-horse 
carr.  IV2  f^Oi  thence  to  the  top  IV4  hr.  (bridle-path;  donkey  from  the 
town  S'/t  fir.,  with  as  mnch  more  for  the  attendant).  After  midday  the 
ascent  from  Falde  is  in  the  shade.  Travellers  leaving  Palermo  at  11  a.m. 
can  be  back  by  6  p.m.  —  From  the  Porta  Macqueda  to  the  Favorita  3  M. 
(omnibus  from  the  Porta  S.  Antonio,  traversing  the  city  and  then  vi& 
Porta  Macqneda  and  Via  della  Liberta;  comp.  PI.  D-H,  2,  9,  and  the  Map ; 
one-horse  cab,  about  4  f^.,  preferable). 

The  Stkadonb  DEiiBoBOo  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  the  broad  road  that  leaves 
Palermo  by  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  E,  4)  and  skirts  the  sea, 
forks  at  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  4 ;  straight  on  to  the  Monte 
Pellegrino  and  the  Favorita,  see  pp.  268, 269).  We  take  the  branch 
to  the  right  and  follow  the  Yia  del  Molo  and  its  continuation, 
the  Via  dell'  Acquasanta,  to  the  N.,  past  the  interesting  old  English 
Cemetery,  on  the  right  (custodian  15-20  c),  to  the  village  of 
Acquasanta  (Bistorante  di  Paola),  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing (p.  246).  A  few  min.  from  the  tramway-terminus  is  the 
entrance  to  the  beautiful  ViUa  Belmonte  (custodian  30-50  c), 
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the  line  gronndt  of  which  stretch  np  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Pelle- 

grino;  fine  ^Yiew  from  the  top,  especially  by  evening-light. 
From  Aeqasaanto  to  Yaldeae,  rii^Jr$neUa,  see  p.  288. 

The  continuation  of  the  Stradone  del  Borgo  again  forks  at  the 
Piazza  Oiacchery  (PI.  H ,  4) ,  beside  the  Careeri  or  prison.  The 
Via  SampoU  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Favorite  (p.  270);  the  Yia  del 
Monte  Pellegrino  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  Punta 
di  Btrsaglio^  which  is  within  ^U  M.  of  Falde,  the  omnibus-terminus 
(p.  246). 

The  *XOBt«  Pellegzino  (2065  ft.),  the  pecoliar  shape  of 
which  renders  it  easily  recognisablejfrom  a  great  distance,  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  limestone  rock.  On  the  E.  side  it  rises  abruptly 
rom  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  side  i<^lopes  more  gentlyftowards  the 
Conca  d^Oro.  Down  to  the  Idth  cent,  the  mountain  was  clothed 
with  underwood.  In  B.C.  247-45  Hamilcar  Barca  settled  on  the 
mountain  with  his  soldiersj^and  their  families  in  order  to  keep  the 
Roman  garrison  of  Panormus  in  check,  and  com  was  then  cultiyated 
here  on  the  Heircte,  The  fissured  cliflis  are  by(  no  means  so  bare 
as  they  appear  to  be  from  a  distance,  and  the  grass  and  herbs  that 
grow  upon  them  afTord  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle  and  goats. 
The  construction  of  a  rack-and-pinion  railway  was  begun  but  has 
been  abandoned.  Trayellers  are  dissuaded  from  using  the  finished 
portion  for  the  ascent. 

The  zigzag  path,  which  is  yisible  from  the  town,  cannot  be 
mistaken.  It  is  steep  at  first  but  afterwards  becomes  easier.  In 
2-2^2  hrs.  we  reach  an  overhanging  rock  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ,  which  may  also  be  reached ,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, from  the  opposite  side,  under  which  is  the  Ototto  of  St. 
Rosalidj  now  converted  into  a  church  (dwelling  of  the  'proposto'  and 
priests  on  the  left;  bell  on  the  upper  floor).  St.  BosaUa  was,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Sinibaldo  and  nieoe  of  the 
Norman  King  William  II. ,  the  Good,  and  while  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  fled  hither  from  motives  of  piety.  Her  bones  were  discovered 
in  the  cavern  in  1664,  and  conveyed  to  Palermo.  Their  presence  at 
once  banished  the  plague  then  raging,  and  from  that  time  St.  Ro- 
salia has  been  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.    The  grotto  is  visited 

by  numerous  worshippers,  especially  on  Whitmonday. 

The  small  decorated  cayem  in  which  the  holy  maiden  performed  her 
devotions  is  shown  by  candle-light  \  in  front  of  it  is  a  recumbent  Stattte 
of  the  Saint  by  the  Florentine  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  with  sumptuously 
gilded  robes.  *The  head  and  hands  of  white  marble,  if  not  faultless  in 
style,  are  at  least  so  natural  and  pleasing  that  one  can  hardly  help  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  saint  breathe  and  move.''  (Gobths.)  —  The  water  which 
constantly  trickles  down  the  sides  is  carried  off  in  leaden  gutters. 

Bread  and  wine  may  be  obtained  in  the  cottage  1  min.  farther 

on  to  the  right  (dear;    bargain  beforehand).    A    steep  footpath 

^osite  ascends  to  the  (20  min.)  TeUgrafo  on  the  summit  of  the 

mtain,  which  commands  an  admirable  **yiBW  of  the  beautiful 

n  around  Palermo,  the  numerous  headlands  of  the  N.  coast,  the 
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Lipari  Islands,  and  the  distant  iGtna.  —  A  path  leading  straight 
on  from  the  cottages  (and  Joined  by  a  rough  path  tiom  the  Telegrafo) 
brings  us  in  Ys  hr.  to  a  small  temple  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  colossal  but  headless  statue  of  the  saint,  twice 
8 track  by  lightning ;  on  the  ground  lie  the  two  heads.  Yiew  hence 
towards  the  sea. 

Good  walkers  may  ctobb  a  stretch  of  smooth  pastore-land,  to  the  W. 
of  the  houses  (enquire  for  the  begiuning  of  the  path),  and  then  descend 
the  ValU  dH  Porei  by  very  toilsome  goat-paths  towards  the  S.W.  direct 
to  the  (*/«  hr.)  Favorita ,  which  we  reach  beside  two  round  temples  (to 
the  ch&teau,  straight  on);  others  will  prefer  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
descend  by  the  same  path. 

In  the  Conca  d*Oro,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino  on  the 
W.  side,  and  4  M.  from  the  Porta  Macqneda,  is  situated  the  royal 
chateau  of  La  PaYOxita,  surrounded  by  numerous  villas  of  tiie 
aristocracy  of  Palermo.  This  beautiful  country-residence  was  erected 
by  Ferdinand  lY.  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is  surrounded  by  shady 
walks  and  extensiye  grounds.  The  terrace  on  the  second  floor,  to 
which  Tisitors  are  conducted,  commands  a  beautiful  view  across  the 
gulf  and  the  Conca  d'Oro,  as  far  as  the  bays  of  Mondello  and  Sfera- 
cayallo. 

The  Favorita  is  open  to  the  public  all  day.  The  omnibuses  plying 
from  S.  Antonino  to  8.  Lorenzo  (p.  267)  pass  the  Leoni  QaU^  the  main 
entrance,  >/«  hr.^s  walk  from  the  chUteau ;  ue  station  of  Retuttana^  on  the 
same  line,  is  nearer'' the  chftteau  (10  min.  from  the  entrance  to  the  park  \ 
comp.  the  Map,  p.  267).  Visitors,  however,  are  recommended  to  hire  a 
cab  (p.  246),  as  the  omnibuses  are  frequently  crowded  by  the  humbler 
classes,  while  the  grounds  of  the  ch&teau  are  extensive.  On  foot  the  visit 
takes  about  2  hrs. 

)n8  Travellers  interested  in  agriculture  may  now  visit  the  JgtUuto  AgrariOy 
founded  by  the  minister  Carlo  Gottone  (p.  259),  situated  halfway  between 
S.  Lorenzo  and  Besuttana.  A  little  farther  on,  at  the  "S.W.  end  of  Be- 
suttana,  is  the  Villa  So/lay  with  a  beautiful  garden,  the  property  of  Mr. 
B.  WhitakeTy  containing  a  collection  of  orchids  (adm.  usually  granted  on 
Hon.  and  Frid.  on  application  to  the  director). 

This  excursion  may  be  pleasantly  extended  to  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Mondello^  with  a  sandy  beach  admirably  adapted  for  bathing  (some  houses 
situated  here  are  called  ValdBse;  rfmts.  at  the  village  of  MondeOo.  iVsM. 
farther  on),  passing  Palavicim.  where  a  small  art- collection  in  tne  villa 
of  Prince  Scuea  may  be  visited  on  Hon.  f^om  2  to  6  p.m.  From  Valdese 
a  picturesque  footpath  leads  by  the  beach,  skirting  the  Mte.  Pellegrino,  to 
(4Vs  M.)  Acgwuanta  (p.  267). 

b.  La  Cuba.  Monreale.  S.  Martino. 

Distance  to  Monreale  about  iVa  M.  Tkamwat  from  the  Piazza  Boloeni 
(PI.  G,  3)  vift  the  Ck)rso  as  far  as  (2V3  M.)  JSocca,  where  the  road  begins 
to  ascend  (every  10  min. ;  fare  20  c).  Oarriages  are  always  to  be  had 
here  (one-horse  carr.  to  Monreale  IVs*  there  and  back  2V2  fr..  comp. 
p.  246).  The  ascent  of  the  hill  thence  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  *U  hr.  — 
The  following  tour,  occupying  4rO  hrs.  exclusive  of  the  halt  in  Monreale, 
is  also  reeommended.  Take  the  omnibus  ttom.  the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  G, 
D,  5)  vi&  the  Oorso  and  the  Piansa  dell^  Indipendensa  to  Porrasti^  walk 
by  the  Parco  road  to  a  point  above  the  Villa  delle  Orazie  (fine  views), 
thence  strike  through  the  Oreto  valley  and  ascend  to  Monreale.  Betum 
by  tramway  from  La  Bocca. 

Those  who  purpose  proceeding  firom  Monreale  to  B.  Martino  (p.  272), 
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about  3  M .  farther  on  (ttaep  track,  snitabla  for  walkers  only),  will  do  well 
to  take  a  supply  of  provisioDS  with  them.  Donkey  at  Monreale  (not  alw^ays 
to  be  had),  2^/r9yt  tr.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  from  8.  Martino  back 
to  Roeea  vi&  BoceadifUco  (p.  2T2).  Those  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  un- 
comfortable descent  to  M onreale  are  advised  to  make  this  whole  eaceaz«ion 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Carriage  and  pair  (good  but  hilly  road)  from 
Palermo  to  8.  Martino  vii  Bocc<idifaleo ,  including  a  digression  to  Baida 
(p.  272),  about  15  fr.  and  fee;  carr.  much  cheaper  at  Bocca  (b&i^&ining 
advisable). 

Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  1),  see  p.  250.  The  perfectly  straight  pro- 
longatloiL  of  the  Oono  Yittorio  Emanuele,  called  the  Cor$o  Calata-' 
fimiy  leads  to  Monreale.  On  the  right  is  situated  the  extensive 
poor-house  (Albergo  de*  Poveri). 

A  little  farther  on,  about  V2  ^*  '^^m  the  gate,  on  the  left,  is  a 
cavalry-barrack ,  in  the  court  of  which  is  the  old  ch&teau  of  Jot 
Cuba.  (Visitors  apply  to  the  sentinel  and  walk  in.)  On  the  Meze 
is  a  now  illegible  Arabic  inscription,  ftom  which  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  building  was  erected  by  William  n.  in  1180.  Of  the  once 
splendid  decorations  of  the  interior  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few 
blackened  remains  of  a  stalactitic  vaulting  and  arabesques  in  a 
small  court.  The  palace  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park 
with  fish-ponds.  A  pavilion  once  belonging  to  it  is  now  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  in  the  orange-garden  of  the  Oavaliere  Napoli  (farther 
on,  No.  421,  beyond  the  street  leading  to  the  Gappucdni),  and  is 
called  La  Cuhola  (Decamerone,  Y .  6) ;  admission  on  ringing  (fee). 

The  Strada  di  Pindemonte ,  which  diverges  to  the  right  about 
250  paces  farther  on,  leads  to  the  (Vs  M.)  Convento  de'  Gappaeeini, 
in  the  subterranean  corridors  of  which  are  preserved  the  mummifled 
bodies  of  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Palermo.  This  method  of  inter- 
ment is  now  prohibited  by  goyemment.  The  melancholy,  but  not 
uninteresting,  spectacle  should  be  seen  by  the  curious.  (The  route 
hence  to  La  Zlsa,  1/3  M.,  is  by  the  Yia  de*  Oipressi,  and  then  by 
the  first  road  to  the  left;  see  p.  267.) 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Monreale  road  we  next  pass  the  (?far- 
dino  d'Acclimazione ,  laid  out  in  1861  for  agricultural  purposes. 
On  the  same  side ,  1^2  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova,  are  the  iron  gate 
and  Swiss  lodge  (No.  422)  at  the  entrance  to  the  charming  "Villa 
Tasca,  the  property  of  Oonte  Tasca,  one  of  the  first  systematic 
fanners  of  Sicily,  who  possesses  an  experimental  station  here.  The 
fine  park  is  surrounded  by  extensive  kitchen-gardens ,  which  must 
first  be  traversed  by  visitors  (straight  on  from  the  road ,  then  to 
the  right;  carriages  may  drive  to  the  entrance  proper  of  the  villa; 
30-50  c.  to  the  custodian  on  leaving).  The  garden,  which  is  almost 
tropical  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  flora,  contains  numerous  palm-- 
trees. The  small  temple  in  the  garden  commands  an  admirable 
*Yiew  of  the  Oreto  valley  and  Monreale. 

The  group  of  houses  at  the  base  of  the  height  of  Monreale  is 
called  Rocca  (tramway-terminus ;  Tratt.  de'  Fiori).  The  lOad,  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  Abp.    Testa  of  Monreale,  ascends  in 
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windings  to  the  'royal  mount' (11 50  ft.),  on  whleh  in  11 74  William  II. 
founded  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and  in  1174-89  erected  the  famous  — 

^Cafhedxal  of  Monrealey  around  which  a  town  (Albergo  Pietro 
NoffcUif  tolerable)  of  16,500  inhab.  has  sprung  up  since  the  sec- 
ond archbishopric  in  the  island  was  transferred  hither.  The  beggars 
in  the  town  are  often  -very  importunate. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  334  ft.  long  and 
131  ft.  wide,  with  three  apses.  The  outside  of  the  choir  is  especi- 
ally beautiftil.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers.  The 
magnificent  portal  possesses  admirable  bronze  *Doors  dating  from 
1186,  executed  by  ^Bonannus  Civis  Pi8anu8\  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  from  sacred  history.  The  bronze  doors  of  the  side-portals  are 
by  Baritano  (p.  197)  and  date  from  about  the  same  period.  The 
edifice  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1811,  but  has  been  well 
restored ;  the  cost  of  the  handsome  timber-work  was  defrayed  by 
King  Lewis  I.  of  Bayaria. 

*IxrTKBioB  (entrance  by  the  left  side-door).  The  pointed  yaolting  of  the 
nave  is  supported  by  eighteen  colamns  of  granite.  The  transept,  approached 
by  five  steps,  is  borne  by  four  pillars.  The  pointed  vaulting  is  constructed 
quite  in  the  Arabian  style. 

The  *Mosaic9  with  which  the  walls  are  entirely  covered  occupy  an 
ares  of  70,400  sq.  ft.,  and  consist  of  three  different  classes :  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament  (prophecies  of  the  Messiah),  from  the  life  of  the 
Sarionr,  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  The  nave  contains  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  down  to  the  Wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  Angel,  in  two  rows 
of  twenty  tableaux.  Each  aisle  contains  nine,  and  each  transept  fifteen 
scene*  from  the  history  of  Christ.  On  the  arches  of  the  transept  are 
subjects  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the  tribune  is  the  bust  of 
Christ  (with  the  inscription,  /.  Xq*  6  ncwtOHifcnng) }  below  it,  a  Madonna  in 
Trono  with  two  angels  and  the  Apostles  at  the  side;  under  these  are 
fourteen  saints.  In  the  niches  at  the  sides,  Peter  and  Paul.  Above  the 
royal  throne  is  pourtrayed  King  William  in  the  aet  of  receiving  the  crown 
direct  from  Christ  (not  from  the  pope);  above  the  archiepiscopal  seat 
he  is  represented  as  offering  a  view  of  the  cathedral  to  the  Virgin.  — 
In  the  right  transept  are  the  tombs  of  WilUam  I.  and  William  II.  The 
monument  of  the  former  is  a  sareophagns  of  porphyry,  like  those  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Palermo ;  that  of  the  latter  was  erected  in  1675.  —  The  'S. 
aisle  contains  the  Cappella  del  OroeeftssOy  of  1690,  with  fine  wood-carvings 
from  the  history  of  the  Passion.  In  the  8.  aisle  is  the  Cappella  di  8, 
Benedetto,  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  18th  century.  These  chapels 
are  opened  by  the  verger  (1  fr.,  including  ascent  to  the  rooO* 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
for  the  sake  of  the  *VnEW  it  affords.  The  entrance  to  the  staircase  is  in 
a  comer  at  the  beginning  of  the  8.  aisle  (172  steps  to  the  top). 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  former  Benedictine  MonasUry, 
which  William  supplied  with  monks  from  La  Oava  (entrance  by 
No.  33,  the  large  central  door  in  the  piazza  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
church;  adm.  1/2  ^r.).  Of  the  original  building  nothing  is  now  left 
except  the  remarkably  beautiful  •Ctofoter*,  the  pointed  arches  of 
whioh  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and  supported  by  216  columns  in 
pairs;  the  capitals  are  all  different,  and  the  richly  ornamented  shafts 
also  vary  (date  1200).  The  9th  column  from  the  £.,  on  the  N.  side, 
bears  a  mason's  inscription  of  1228.  The  S.^fide  of  the  cloisters 
10  oyerilwdowed  by  the  mint  of  an  andent  monastery-wall,  with 
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pointed  arches.  Tlie  garden  commandB  a  delightful  ^ibw  of  the 
Yalley  towards  Palermo.  The  fragrance  of  the  orange^blosaom  here 
in  spring  is  almost  oTorpowering.  The  modem  part  of  the  monastery 
(now  fitted  np  as  schools),  which  we  first  reach  from  the  piazza,  eon- 
tains  a  handsome  marble  staircase  adorned  with  a  picture  hy  Pietro 
Noyelli  (St.  Benedict  and]the  heads  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  p.  245). 

From  Monreale  a  steep  path  to  the  right  (Le  8cdle),  with  an 
admirable  *yiew  of  the  Oreto  valley,  Palermo,  and  the  sea  (best 
towards  eyenlng),  ascends  in  1^4  hr.  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  II  CasteUaeeio,  a  deserted  fort  (10  min.  to  the  right  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  path),  commanding  a  still  more  extensiye 
Tlew.  We  then  descend  to  the  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of 
S.  XartinOy  founded  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  cent. ,  afford- 
ing another  fine  ^iew.  Handsome  entrance-hall.  The  monastery 
is  now  occupied  by  an  agricultural  Institution.  The  vegetation  here 
in  spring,  including  numerous  fine  orchids,  is  very  luxuriant. 

The  cliurch  containa  a  fresco  by  Vmenuo  BomtKM  and  fine  choir-stallA 
of  1657.  With  the  library  of  the  monastery  is  connected  the  reminlacence 
of  the  extraordinary  historical  forgeries  of  the  Abbate  Giuseppe  Vella, 
who  had  founded  a  history  of  Sicily  on  a  forged  Arabic  MS.,  bat  was 
detected  by  Hager  of  Milan ,  the  Orientalist,  in  1794.  —  Wine  is  sold  at 
the  houses  above  the  monastery. 

From  San  Martino  we  descend  in  1  hr.  (up  1^9  b^O  through  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  monotonous  valley  to  Boeeadifaleo  f  pictur- 
esquely situated  among  rocks.  ^A  carriage-road  also  leads  hither  direct 
from  Palermo,  beginning  at  the  Porta  Naoya  and  passing  the 
Capuchin  monastery  (p.  270)  and  the  village  of  Altarello  di  Baida, 
containing  remains  of  Mimnermumy  a  palace  founded  by  Roger. 
A  pleasant  and  picturesque  road  (^/2  hr.)  leads  flrom  Boocadifaloo 
along  the  heights  to  La  Bocca  (p.  270).  Martino  is  about  4  M. 
from  La  Rocca.  An  equally  pleasant  footpath  leads  up  the  hillside 
to  Monreale.  —  Another  fine  *Route,  commanding  a  splendid  vi^w 
of  the  plain  and  the  sea,  leads  N.W.  from  Boeeadifaleo  to  the  former 
convent  of  Baida,  founded  by  Manfred  Chiaramonte  in  1388  for  the 
Cistercians,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Franciscan  Minorites.  Here 
in  the  10th  cent,  lay  Baidhd  (Hhe  white'),  a  Saracenic  village  which 
was  connected  with  Palermo  by  a  row  of  houses.  The  terrace  affords 
a  fine  view.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  not  easily  accessible  stalactite  cavern 
of  Quattro  Arte.  Farther  on,  by  the  Pasio  di  Bigano,  we  reach  Noee, 
whence  a  tramway-line  (p.  246)  runs  to  Palermo,  crossing  the 
Piazza  Olivuzza.  ,Yisit  to  the  Villa  Butera  and  La  Zlsa,  see  p.  267. 

e.    Farco. 

The  highroad  to  Corleone,  leaving  Palermo  at  the  Piazza  dell' 
Indipendenza  (Strada  del  Pisani,  PI.  B,  1 ;  tramway,  see  p.  246), 
leads  past  Porrazti  and  Portella  to  the  (2^2  M.)  Ponte  delle  Qranie 
over  the  Oreto,  and  then  ascends  to  Orasiia  Veeehia.  Thence  a 
picturesque  road  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  M.)  the  little  town  of  — 
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Pareo,  near  which  William  II.  enclosed  extensiYO  hanting- 
patks.  The  abbey-church  of  8,  Maria  di  Altofonte,  founded  by 
Frederick  II.  of  Aragon ,  contains  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (1328; 
above  an  altar  on  the  right).  The  Tiew  of  Palermo  from  a  little 
beyond  Parco  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Sicily. 

A  road,  conumaDdine  magnificent  views  (short-cuts  for  walkers  usually 
impassable  after  rain)  leads  from  Parco  through  the  deep  fertile  valley 
of  the  Oreto  to  (li/j  hr.)  Monreale  (p.  271). 

Piana  dei  Oreeif  6  M.  farther  on,  was  an  Albanian  colony,  found- 
ed In  1488y  and  at  certain  festivals  handsome  costumes  are  still 
seen  here. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  GraziaYecoMa  (p.  272)  and  skirting 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  return  to  Palermo  vift  the  Villa  Oratia^ 
FaUomUU,  and  the  Corso  iei  MiUe  (Pi.  A,  4,  5).  This  is  the  so- 
called  'Giro  delle  Grazie*. 

A  little  beyond  Falsomiele  a  road  ascends  to  the  right  to  8,  Maria  di 
Qeiit  (see  below),  a  visit  to  which  may  thus  be  combined  with  that  to 
Parco  by  travellers  whose  time  is  limited. 

d.  S.  Maria  di  Gesii. '  favara.    Campo  Bant'  Orsola. 

One-horse  carriage  to  (3  M.)  S.  Maria  di  Gesii,  2V8  fr>  The  best  route 
from  the  centre  of  Palermo  is  by  the  Pofta  8.  Antonino  (PI.  A,  4)  and  the 
Via  Oreto ;  from  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  by  the  Via  Filieueta  (PJ .  A,  B,  2). 
Omnibus  several  times  daUy  from  the  Porta  S.  Antonino  (20  c  ). 

The  road  crosses  the  Oreto,  which  has  worn  a  deep  bed  for  itself 
in  the  tufa  of  the  Gonea  d'Oro  (p.  247),  and  gradually  ascends  to  — 

S.  Maria  di  Oest.  (166  ft.  above  the  sea),  formerly  a  Minorite 
monastery,  which,  especially  by  morning-light,  commandB  one  of  the 
finest  **yiews  of  Palermo,  with  the  Monte  Pellegrino  in  the  back- 
ground, and  is  a  favourite  point  with  artists  and  photographers. 
The  cemetery  of  the  monastery  contains  the  burial-places  of  several 
Palermo  families.  The  church  is  uninteresting.  From  the  iron  gate 
above  the  cemetery,  to  the  left  (unlocked  by  a  gardener ;  other- 
wise we  skirt  the  outside  of  the  cemetery  to  the  left),  a  somewhat 
fatiguing  path  ascends  in  zigzags  past  the  whitewashed  loggia  of 
a  conspicuous  chapel  (with  the  remains  of  mural  paintings  of  the 
15th  cent;  p.  244)  to  (V4  hr.)  a  second  chapel,  which  is  the  finest 
point  of  view. 

In  the  Monte  Grifone,  */4  H.  from  S.  Maria  di  GesU,  is  the  Orotta  de" 
Oiganti^  or  di  8.  Giro  (from  the  neighbouring  church),  a  cave  well  known  to 
palseontologists  as  a  fertile  source  of  fossil  bones,  which  it  still  contains  in 
great  quantities.  The  eave  is  very  dirty.  Children  at  the  entrance  offer  bones 
and  teeth  for  sale.    Kear  it  are  three  arches  of  some  medieeval  building. 

The  road  to  the  village  of  BelmonU  or  Mettayno  ascends  gradually, 
affbrding  a  succession  of  fine  views.  Halfway  it  passes  the  village  of  Qi- 
hUrotta ,  where  a  monument,  erected  in  1882,  commemorates  the  fact  that 
Gtaribaldi'a  camp  was  pitched  here  in  18G0,  before  the  capture  of  Palermo. 
With  this  excxtrsion  may  be  combined  the  attractive  ascent  of  the  Monte 
Chrifone  (2650  ft.),  whenee  we  may  descend  to  Belmonte  or  MMimeri  (p.  289)> 

Not  far  from  the  above-mentioned  Grotta  de'  Giganti,  to  the  left 
of  the  load  and  dose  to  the  village  of  Braneaceio,  are  the  remains 
of  the  Saracdnle-Norman  ohiteau  of  LaPavtoa,  the  magnificence  of 
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which  has  been  highly  extolled  hy  Arabian  and  Jewish  travellers  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  where  Frederick  II.  held  his  court.  The  baild- 
ing,  built  up  on  two  Bides,  is  now  called  the  CasUllo  di  Mare 
Dolce ,  from  a  pool  at  the  base  of  Mte.  Griffone,  whence  a  water- 
channel  has  been  constructed  past  the  Fayara  to  Brancaccio.  From 
Brancaccio  we  may  return  to  Palermo  oyer  the  Ponte  deir  Ammira- 
glio  (see  below)  and  thence  by  the  Corso  dei  Mille  (PI.  A,  4,  6}. 

The  Via  de'  Yespri  (Pi.  A,  3)  leads  in  about  1/4  hi.  from  the  Porta 
S.' Ag&ta  (PI.  A,  3)  to  the  Gampo  Sant'  Orsola  or  Campo  di  Santo 
Spirito,  the  old  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1782.  (The  new  cemetery 
lies  on  M.  Pellegrino.)  In  1173  Walter  of  the  Mill  founded  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  here,  and  near  it,  on  31st  March,  12S2,  began 
the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  during  which  the  bell  of 
S.  Gioyanni  degli  Fremiti  was  tolled.  The  church  of  S.  Spirito^ 
which  Iras  thoroughly  restored  in  1882,  has  thick  pillars  resembling 
those  in  the  English  churches  of  the  early  middle  ages,  and  pointed 
arches  also  diverging  entirely  from  the  usual  type.  Near  the  church 
is  a  stone  commemorating  the  Vespers. 

e.    Bagheria.  Soluntam. 

Railway  to  Bagheria  (from  the  main  railway -station,  see  p.  245); 
express  in  17  min.  (fares  1  tr.  7fi,  1  fr.  26  c),  ordinary  train  in  y%  hr. 
(fares  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  15,  or  75  c.);  to  8.  Flavia  (slow  trains  only),   fares 

1  fr.  85,  1  fr.  80,  85  c.  The  excursion  to  Solunto  and  Bagheria  naay  be 
accomplished  on  foot  in  5  hrs. ;  that  to  Solunto  alone  from  8.  Flavia  in 

2  hrs.  The  two  excursions  may  be  combined  by  proceeding  direct  from 
Villa  Valguamera  to  (i/s  hr.)  S.  Flavia  (seat  in  a  carriage  usually  to  be 
obtained).  Travellers  may  then  proceed  to  Gefalfa,  Catania,  or  Glrgenti. 
—  Carriage  and  pair  to  Bagheria  and  Soluntum  in  6-8  hrs.,  15-20  fr.,  carr. 
with  one  horse  lOfr.,  a  charming  drive.  Luncheon  should  be  carried  with 
the  party. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Oreto,  beyond  which,  to  the  left  below 
us,  we  observe  the  lofty  arch  of  the  now  abandoned  PonU  deW 
AmmiragliOj  constructed  in  1113  by  the  admiral  Georgios  An- 
tiochenos.  Adjoining  it  are  the  ruins  (concealed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dome,  by  other  buildings)  of  the  most  ancient  Norman  church 
in  Sicily,  San  Giovanni  dei  Leprosi,  founded  in  1071  by  Roger. 
Here,  in  B.C.  251,  the  consul  Metellus  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
and  captured  120  elephants.  In  the  neighbouring  bay  the  French 
admiral  Duquesne  nearly  annihilated  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish 
fleets  in  1673.  In  the  fertile  coast-district  the  Saracens  once  cultiv- 
ated the  sugar-cane.  On  the  right  rises  Monte  Orifone  (p.  273). 

Between  (5  M.)  FicaraszeUi  and  (6  M.)  Ficaras%i  continuous 
•View  to  the  left  of  the  sea  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

8  M.  Bagberla,  or  Bagana  (Mbergo  Verdone^  near  the  middle 
of  the  main  street,  with  good  trattoria),  a  country -town  with 
11,600  inhab.,  contains  many  villas  of  Sicilian  nobles,  now  deserted. 
We  turn  to  the  right  from  the  station,  and  then  to  the  left,  by 
*he  long  main  street,  towards  a  portico  (formerly  of  three  arches), 
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through  which  we  pass.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  through  a  gate- 
way, with  weatherbeaten  and  unattractire  sculptures  of  last  century. 
Straight  on  is  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Villa  Palagonia,  which, 
like  the  Villa  Butera^  contains  a  few  fantastic  works  of  art.  If  this 
entrance  be  closed  we  proceed  to  the  right  round  the  building  to 
the  upper  entrance.  Opposite  this  latter  is  the  road  leading  to  the 
left  to  the  ViUa  Valguameraj  which  merits  a  Tisit  for  the  sake  of  the 
magnificent  *yiew  from  the  terrace  and  from  the  adjacent  Monta- 
gnuola,  a  hill  reached  in  about  10  min.  from  the  garden  (fee  30- 
50  c).  The  station  of  S.  Flavia  lies  about  1 V4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the 
entrance  to  the  villa. 

10  M.  Santa  flavia.  Phoenician  tombs,  probably  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian period,  were  discovered  here  in  1864 ,  to  the  right  of  the 
railway,  —  (Journey  hence  to  Girgentl,  see  R,  27.) 

Leaving  the  station,  we  turn  to  the  right  (the  first  house  on  the  left 
is  an  Osteria,  where  good  wine  may  be  obtained,  and  where  luncheon 
may  be  taken).  In  1  min.  more  we  cross  the  Une  to  the  right  and  in 
4  min.  reach  a  red  house  on  the  left,  inscribed  ^Antichit^  di  Solunto', 
the  custodian  of  which  acts  as  guide.  We  traverse  a  garden,  and 
then  follow  a  steep  and  sunny  road  leading  in  i/2  hr.  to  the  ruins  of 
8olu8,  Soloeis,  or  8oIuntum»  situated  on  the  easternmost  hill  of  MonU 
Catalfano.  The  town  was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  but 
the  ruins  date  from  Roman  times.  The  name  of  the  present  town, 
which  lies  on  the  coast,  21/4  M.  farther  to  the  S.,  is  Sdlanto,  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  paved  causeway,  ascending  the  hill  in  zig- 
zags, has  been  brought  to  light.  We  turn  to  the  left  at  a  carob-tree 
(Ital.  carrubo),  and  then  see  to  the  right  the  ancient  main  street. 
The  town  was  very  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running  from 
£,  to  W.  and  N.  to  S.,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right,  angles.  A 
narrow  passage  was  left  between  liie  backs  of  the  rows  of  houses  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  from  the  hill ,  which  is  so  steep  as  to 
have  necessitated  the  construction  of  flights  of  steps  in  sonie  of 
the  streets.  The  internal  arrangement  of  several  of  the  houses  is 
still  recognisable.  Part  of  the  colonnade  of  a  large  house  has  been 
re-erected  by  Prof.  Oavallari ,  and  is  now  named  the  'Gymnasium'. 
Though  the  ruins  are  scanty,  admirable  ♦Views  are  enjoyed  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  embracing  the  bay  of  Palermo  and  the  Conca 
d'Oro  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  E.,  the  coast  to  a  point  beyond  Cefald 
and  th^  Madonia  Mts.  (p.  303),  snow-clad  in  winter.  The  steep 
promontory  to  the  N.  is  Cape  Zafferana;  on  the  shore  below  Ue  8, 
Elia  and  PortieOla,  Towards  the  E.,  where  the  Tonnara  di  Sdtoftto 
(tunny-fishery,  p.  290)  is  situated,  lay  the  harbour  of  the  town. 

-  Good  walkers  may  deacend  tbe  steep  hill  to  Bagheria  either  by  a 
direct  and  easy  footpath  from  $.  Flavia^  or  round  the  promontory  and 
through  the  village  of  Aspra^  which  lies  on  the  sea. 

Farther  up  the  brook  Baghetia  (the  ancient  Eleuth&rot)j  1  M.  to  the 
jEL  of  PbrteHa  di  Mare^  OB6e  lay  a  large  Phosnician  town',  afletwaards  % 
Saracenic  stronghold,  called  Kcur-Sddy  now  the  village  of  Cannita,  The 
Gtrseeo-PhcBnician  sarcophagi  of  the  museUm  of  Palermo  were  found  here. 

18* 
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From  Palermo  «n  ezcvnion  may  b«  m4de  by  steMBbOftt  in  4  kn. 
erery  Wed.,  fare  V/t  fr.)  to  the  island  of  Uatica,  37i/t  X.  dUtant,  and 
iO  H.  in  circumference.  Its  principal  mountains  are  tne  Falconiera  on 
the  B.  and  the  Quttdrifa  44  Metto  (730  ft.)  to  the  W.  The  island  was 
eoloalsed  by  the  PhcBnieiaaa  in  ancient  timet,  and  was  subaeqnently 
taken  \»  the  Romans.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  but  thinly  peopled. 
As  lately  as  1762  the  whole  population  was  murdered  or  carried  off  by 
pirates.  The  number  of  Inhab.  is  now  1600,  many  of  whom  are  prison- 
ers eenteaced  to  banishment  here  Cl>em<6a<e  eooMo').  The  eaiFema  are 
interesting  to  geologists.    Fossil  conchylia  are  also  found  an  the  ialand. 

25.  From  Palermo  to  TrapanL 

121  M.  Railway  in  7-8  hrs.  (fares  22  fr.  6,  15  fr.  4ft.  9  fir.  05  e.).  To 
AiB€mo-CaUiHJImA  (the  station  for  SegesU),  52  X.,  is  SVi  hrs.  (9  fr.  50, 
6  f r.  65,  3  fr.  40  c.);  to  CaUelvctran*  (station  for  Selinus),  75  X.,  in 
4Vs-fiV«  ^n.  (fares  18  fr.  70,  9  fr.  60,  4  fr.  85  c).  By  starting  with  the  early 
train  (about  5  a.m.)  from  Palermo,  travellers  may  easily  Tlait  the  temple  of 
Segesta  and  then  proeeod  lA  the  afternoon  to  Castelretraiio  or  return  to 
Palermo.  (The  somewhat  inconvenient  visit  to  the  beautifully-aituated 
theatre  ofSegesta  involves  spending  the  night  at  Calataflmi.)  If  provisions 
are  not  taken  from  Palermo,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  dine  at 
Calatafliiii«  whenee  a  dillfenee  in  connectfon  with  the  train  starts  about 
IVt  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  latter. 

The  Stsaxsks  of  the  Jf^avigaHone  OtneraU  Italiana  (Palermo -Porto 
Bmpedoole-Catania-Xeseina  line)  leave  Palermo  on  Fridays  about  9  a.m., 
and  arrive  at  S^ttptmi  in  the  afternoon ;  they  start  again  during  the  night, 
reaching  Marsala  early  next  morning,  Bdaeca  in  the  forenoon,  Porto  JBm- 
pedoeU  (for  Givgenti)  and  Palma  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lieata  in  the 
evening;  the  Journey  is  continued  hence  on  Sunday  morning;  Terranova; 
SeogUtii;  Pouiallo  about  noon;  arrival  at  Syracuse  on  Sun.  evening;  Oa- 
tania;  Meuina.  —  In  the  reverse  direction:  departure  from  J/emniL,  Xon. 
at  midnight;  ttom.  Syracuse,  Kon.  night;  trom  Pozzallo^  Tues.  morning; 
from  BeogliUi  and  from  Ttrrantna^  Tues.  forenoon ;  from  Lieata  and  from 
Falma^  Tues.  afternoon ;  from  Port*  Xmpedoels^  Tues.  evening;  from  Bdaoea 
and  from  Jfattaraf  Wed.  morning;  from  Marsala.,  Wed.  forenoon;  from 
Trapani^  Wed.  afternoon ;  arrival  in  Palermo,  Wed.  evening.  —  As,  how- 
ever, the  S.  eoast  of  Sicily  is  difficult  to  navigate,  the  punctuality  of  the 
steamers  cannot  be  depended  on.  —  The  steamboat  for  Tunis,  mentioned 
at  p.  881,  leaving  Palermo  on  Tues.  at  10  p.m.,  also  touches  at  Trapani 
(Wed.  4  a.m.),  and  at  Karsala  (8  a.m.).  Another  steamer  leaves  Trapani  on 
Kon.  mondng  for  Favignana,  Xarsala,  Paatelleria,  Lampedusa,  and  Porto 
Empedode;  returning  from  Porto  Empedoele  about  noon  on  yTednesday. 

The  train  starts  from  the  prinoipal  station  (PI.  A,  4),  but  also 
caUs  at  the  (3Vt  M.)  station  In  the  Tia  LoUi  (comp.  p.  245).  It 
then  trayerees  the  Oonca  d'Oro.  To  the  left  are  the  Monti  BilUemi, 
to  the  right  the  Monte  PtUegrino,  Beyond  (71/2  M.)  8.  Loremo 
the  train  enters  the  depression  between  the  Monti  BUUeml  and  the 
Mtmte  OaUo(pn  the  right).  10 M.  Tommaao  Natale;  11  M.  Sferraea^ 
vaUo  (tunnel);  121/s  M.  Uola  delU  Femmnic*  The  railway  now 
skirts  the  coast  for  some  distance.  To  the  left  lie  (14  M.)  Capmi 
and  (17  M.)  Carini,  The  latter ,  picturesquely  situated  near  the 
sea ,  was  formerly  the  free  Sicanian  town  of  Hyeeara^  whence  in 
415  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  carried  off  the  celebrated  cour- 
tezan liais,  then  a  girl  of  twelve  years.  The  train  next  runs  at  the 
base  of  MonU  Otto  (2865  ft.),  whleh  rises  on  the  left.  —  24  M. 
CinUi  Terrasini;  both  the  villages  lie  at  some  distance  from  the 
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•tation.  Beyond  (31  M.)  Zueeo  the  traiii  cxoases  the  gmietally  dry 
bed  of  the  Noeella  and  reaohes  — 

33  M.  Partinieo  (620  ft.).  The  town,  with  npwaids  of  20,000 
inhah. ,  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil ,  and  aereral  Dlanufactorios,  lies 
considerahly  to  the  left  of  the  station. 

Beyond  Partinico  the  train  pastes  through  a  tannel  and  on^ssee 
the  OaUinellay  a  little  ahoye  its  mouth.  —  38  M.  Trappeto,  — 
39^2  ^*  BaUstrate,  on  a  spadons  bay,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Capo  di  Rama  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Capo  8,  Viio,  The  train  runs 
near  the  sea,  and  crosses  the  Fiume  S.  Bartolommco y  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fiume  Freddo  and  the  Fiume  Caldo. 

46V2  M.  CasteUamnuure  (officially,  CaateUammare  del  Qolfo), 
The  town  (13,000  inhab.))  which  was  once  the  seaport  of  Segesta  and 
still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  lies  3  M.  from  the  railway,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Fiume  S.  Bartolommeo.  Beyond  Castellammare 
the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  ascends  the  yalley  of  the  Wiwme  Freddo 
towards  the  S.   Three  tunnels. 

52  M.  Alcamo  -  Calatafxmi,  The  station  lies  between  Alcamo 
and  Galataflmi,  about  6  M.  distant  from  each.  Yehiclea  from  each 
town  are  generally  in  waiting  at  the  station  ('posto*  in  the  diligence 
11/2  fr.;  in  other  vehicles  i^jfrl  fr.) ;  to  meet  the  trains  the  carriages 
leaye  the  towns  about  1^2  hr.  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter. 

Alcamo  (835  ft. ;  Loeanda  deUa  FotUifMy  tolerable ;  Albetgo  di 
Segesta,  Corso  Sei  Aprile  29,  very  unpretendbig ;  *Ca/Jf  opposite  the 
post-offlce),  a  town  of  Arabian  origin ,  with  34,300  inhabitants.  In 
1233,  after  an  insurrection,  Frederick  II.  substituted  a  Christian 
for  the  Saracenic  population,  but  the  town  still  has  a  somewhat 
Oriental  appearance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  medissval  and 
Renaissance  remains ,  such  as  the  portal  of  the  church  of  8,  Tom" 
maso ;  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  a  Grudflxion 
by  Ant.  Gaglni ;  Renaissance  sculptures  in  the  church  of  8,  Fran- 
eesco;  and  a  Madonna  byRozzolone  in  the  church  deiMinorU  Above 
the  town  rises  the  Mte.Bonifato,  or  della  Madonna deW  Autu  (AUo; 
2705  ft),  whence  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  CaateUammare 
is  obtained.  The  house  pointed  out  here  as  that  of  CiuUo  d^ Alcamo, 
the  earliest  Sicilian  poet  (13th  cent.),  is  really  of  much  later  origin. 

CSalatafimi.  —  Inni.  Albbbgo  Gbmtkalb,  Corso  Garibaldi,  mediocre ; 
Albbboo  0ABIBALDI.  —  Tntttoria:  Stella  d" Italia,  uopreteading. 

Garriagei,  Hotmb,  etc.,  for  Segesta,  at  Salvatore  Denarfs;  one-horse 
carriage  9  fr.,  carriage  with  4  seats  15  fr.,  horse,  mule,  or  donkey  i^  fr. 
Tliese  may  be  ordered  hj  telegraph  to  meet  tlie  train,  unless  the  traveller 
prefers  one  of  the  routes  indicated  on  p.  276,  in  which  case  the  horse 
or  mule  may  be  secured  on  arrival,  occasionally  at  a  lower  rate.  The 
last  very  fatiguing  part  of  tbe  route  is  impracticable  for  carriages.  Trav- 
ellers goine  on  to  Palermo  may  follow  the  highroad  from  Segesta  to  the 
station  of  ^bout  8  hrt.)  Castellammare  (see  above). 

Calatafimiy  a  town  with  10,000  inhabitonts,  Uea  to.  the  W.  of 

the  railway  in  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Qaggera.  If  we  aseend  the 

principal  street,  a  good  footpath  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the 
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town  will  lead  ns  to  the  top  of  the  hill  occupied  hy  the  OutU 
(1115  ft.).  Fine  Tiew  hence  of  the  temple  of  Segesta  and  the 
extensive  mountainous  landscape  in  the  enTiions.  •—  The  battle- 
Held  of  Galataflmi,  where  on  May  15th,  1860,  Gaiihaldi  won  his 
first  yiotory  oyer  the  Bourbon  tronps,  lies  about  2  M.  to  the  S.W., 
and  is  marked  by  a  monument  erected  in  1892. 


I 


The  whole  excursion  firom  Cjllataxtmi  to  Seobsta.  takes  4-5  hrs. 
(oomp.  theMap;  carriages,  donkeys,  etc,  see  p.  277).  The  distance 
is  about  5  M.,  a  ride  of  1^/4  hr.  Our  route  follows  the  Castellammare 
road,  where  we  haye  soon  a  yiew  of  the  high-lying  temple  on  the 
left,  descending  a  beautiful,  well-watered  valley.  About  2^2  ^' 
below  Oalataflmi,  where  the  cultivation  of  trees  ends,  the  route 
descends  to  the  left  to  the  (2  min.)  flumara,  which  after  laln  is  not 
fordable  by  foot-passengers ,  and  beyond  the  stream  ascends  the 
right  slope  of  Monte  Barbaro  (disagreeable  after  rain)  direct  to- 
wards the  large  farm  on  the  top,  beside  which  is  the  custodian's 
dwelling.  Visitors  are  first  conducted  by  the  custodian  (1  fr.)  to  the 
(10  min.)  temple,  thence  in  about  25  min.  to  the  Monte  Barbaro, 
where  the  theatre  is  inspected;  return  by  a  narrow  path  to  the 
farm ,  where  luncheon  may  be  taken  (good  drinking-water  and 
tolerable  wine). 

SegOfta,  or  Egetia  as  the  Greeks  usually  called  it,  one  of  the 

most  ancient  towns  in  the  island,  was  of  Elymian,  not  of  Qreek 

origin,  and  though  completely  Hellenised  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 

it  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  its  Greek  neighbours. 
The  Oreeks  entertained  the  unfounded  opinion  that  the  Egestana  were 
descended  from  Uie  Trojana,  who  settled  here  near  the  warm  springs  of 
the  Scamander  (Fiume  Qdggera),  and  had  combined  with  the  Elymi  so  as 
to  form  a  distinct  people.  Daring  the  Roman  period  the  tradition  accord- 
ingly arose  that  the  town  was  founded  by  ^neas.  The  ancient  town  ex- 
perienced the  most  disastrous  vicissitudes.  Oppressed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinus,  the  Egestans  invited  the  Athenians  to  their  aid,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  at  Syracuse,  they  turned  to  the  Carthaginians,  on 
whose  arrival  followed  the  war  of  B.C.  408.  Egesta  found,  however,  that 
its  connection  with  CarUiage  did  not  conduce  to  its  own  greatness,  and 
accordingly  allied  itself  with  Agathocles;  but  the  tyrant  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Carthage  in  B.C.  907  massacred  10,000  of  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  in  order  to  appro- 
priate their  treasures,  whilst  others  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  was 
then  named  Dieaeopolis.  During  the  First  Punic  War  the  inhabitants  allied 
themselves  with  the  Romans  and  changed  the  name  of  their  town  from 
the  ill-omened  Egesta  (egestas)  to  Segesta.  The  Romans,  out  of  vener- 
ation for  the  ancient  Trojan  traditions,  accorded  them  some  assistance. 
Verres  despoiled  the  town  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Demeter,  which  had  once  ■ 
been  carried  off  by  the  Carthaginians  and  restored  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  ruins  still  in  existence  are  described  below. 

The  **Tbmplb,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (995  ft.), 
is  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty-six  columns,  but  was  never 
completed.  The  columns  are  therefore  unfluted,  the  steps  of  the 
basement  unfinished,  showing  the  portions  left  projecting  to  fad- 

,te  the  transport  of  the  stones,  and  the  cella  not  begun.    In  other 
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respects  it  is  one  of  the  best-preserred  Doric  temples  in  Sicily, 
and  its  simple  but  majestic  outlines  in  this  desolate  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  are  profoundly  impressive.  Length, 
including  the  steps,  200  ft.;  width  85  ft.;  columns  with  capitals 
29  ft.  in  height  and  6  ft.  in  thickness ;  intercolumniation  8  ft.  As 
the  architraves  were  beginning  to  give  way,  they  are  secured 
where  necessary  with  iron  rods.  At  the  back  the  Doric  entablature, 
with  guttjB,  is  in  good  preservation. 

The  town  itself  lay  on  the  Monte  Barbaro.  The  interesting 
*Theatbb  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Before  us,  beyond  the  stage, 
rises  Monte  Inice  (3490  ft«),  more  to  the  left  is  Monte  Sparagio 
(3705  ft.),  to  the  right  is  the  so-called  Boaco  di  Calatafimi,  and  lower 
down  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  (6&ggera)  are  the  remains 
of  the  Thermae  Segeitanat,  supplied  by  four  different  warm  springs 
which  the  road  to  Castellammare  passes ;  in  the  distance  is  the  sea. 
The  diameter  of  the  theatre,  which  is  hewn  In  the  rock,  is  205  ft., 
that  of  the  stage  90  ft.,  and  of  the  orchestra  53  ft.  The  seats  are 
divided  into  seven  cunei^  and  separated  by  a  ptaeeinetio^  The 
twentieth  row  from  the  *pr»cinctio*  is  Aimished  with  backs.  In 
front  of  the  proscenium  the  remains  of  two  figures  of  satyrs  from 
the  Roman  period  are  visible.  A  few  remains  of  houses  with  Roman 
and  Greek  mosaic  pavements  have  also  been  excavated. 


Continuation  op  Railway.  58^2  M.  Qihellina,  .64  M.  £f.  Ninfor 
Salemi,  the  station  for  the  towns  of  8.  Nmfa  and  SaUmij  both 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  railway.  Salemi ,  the  ancient 
Halieyae,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  contains  15,000  inhab.  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  ruined  castle.  Four  tunnels  are  passed  through.  The 
scenery  improves. 

75 M.  Castelvetrano.  —  Carriages  from  the  station  to  the  town;  ^un 

Sosto"  50  c.  —  Hotels.  Alb.  Bixio,  with  trattoria,  tolerable,  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
Vt,  D-  incl.  wine  5  fr. ;  Alb.  Palbbmo,  elean,  B.  A  A.  IV2  fr.,  L.  80  c, 
d^j.  2V2i  D.  4  fir.  —  Caffi  di  Selinunte,  in  the  Piazza. 

Oarriagea.  A  visit  to  the  ancient  quarrieg  near  Campobello  (p.  283) 
may  be  combined  with  that  to  Selinus  by  making  a  very  early  start 
(carriages  should  be  ordered  and  inspected  the  night  before).  Carriage 
and  pair  to  Selinunte  and  back,  or  to  Campobello  and  hack,  12-15  fr.  for 
2-3  pars.,  20  fr.  for  4  persons.  —  Horse  or  Kule  to  Selinunte  and  back  7  f!r., 
to  the  quarries  and  back  8  fir.  —  Provisions  should  he  taken. 

Castelvetrano ,  Sicil.  Casteddu  Vetrano  (620  ft.),  is  a  provincial 
town ,  with  21,500  inhab.  who  are  hereditary  tenants  of  the  fertile 
district  around  the  town,  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone 
(of  the  family  of  Aragona-PignateUi).  The  campanile  of  the  church 
adjoining  the  Palazzo  Monteleone  affords  the  best  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  church  of  S,  Oiovanni  oontains  a  statue 
of  John  the  Baptist  by  Ant,  Oagini  (1522;  apply  to  the  sacristan). 
Tlie  grammar-school  contains  the  smtMMuieo  Munieipale  of  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Selinus.  The  ohief  treasures  are  an  archaic  statuette 
of  *Apollo  in  bronze,  found  in  1882,  and  some  terracottas.  — About 
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2  M.  to  the  W.  Is  the  Norman  ohnrch  of  8.  Trinith  deUa  DHia^ 
of  the  12th  cent,  lately  restored,  and  now  prlrate  property. 

Fbom  Castblybtilamo  to  Sblinuntb,  7^2  M.,  a  driYe  of  1^4  hr. 
(walking  not  reeommended).  By  starting  at  8  a.m.  we  may  regain 
Oastelvetrano  again  at  2  or  3  p*m.  —  We  follow  the  Sciaeca  road, 
which  gradually  descends  to  the  sea  through  a  fertile  hat  mono- 
tonous district,  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  to  the  rained  temples 
of  the  Neapolii  on  the  E.  hill  (p.  282),  near  which  is  the  straggling 
Casa  Florio  (good  wine).  After  wet  weather,  the  Talley  between 
this  hill  and  the  Aeropolii  on  the  W«  hill,  which  should  first  be 
visited,  is  very  marshy  and  may  then  he  crossed  hy  the  bridge  or 
by  the  bank  of  sand  on  the  side  towards  the  sea.  The  coachman 
or  a  hoy  will  act  as  guide. 

**8eli]iiii9  among  whose  rains  are  the  grandest  ancient  temples 
in  Europe,  was  founded  in  628  hy  colonists  from  Megara  Hyblna 
under  Pammilus,  and  was  the  westernmost  settlement  of  the  Hel- 
lenes in  SieUy.  On  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  100  ft.  in  height,  to  the 
£.  of  the  river  8eUnu$  (Modione)y  Pammilas  erected  the  Acropolis, 
behind  which,  more  inland,  he  placed  the  town  itself.  On  the  op- 
posite hill,  separated  from  the  citadel  by  a  marshy  valley  (Oorgo  di 
Cotone),  the  credit  of  draining  which  is  ascribed  to  the  philosophor 
Empedocles,  a  sacred  precinct  was  founded  in  the  6th  century.  The 
Selinuntians  were  still  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  temples 
of  the  latter  when  Hannibal  Gisgon  destroyed  the  town  In  409. 

The  conflloto  between  the  Selinuntiaas  and  Sgefltans,  whose  territoxiee 
were  contiguous,  afforded  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  the  Carthagin- 
ians, a  pretext  for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Hannibal  attacked 
the  town  with  100,000  men.  Help  from  Syracuse  came  too  late ;  16,000  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  sword ,  and  5000  carried  off  to  Africa  aa  cap- 
tives i  2600  only  effected  their  escape  to  Acragas.  From  that  blow  Seli- 
nus  never  recovered.  Hermocrates,  the  exiled  Syracusan  patriot,  founded 
a  colony  here  in  407,  but  under  the  Carthaginian  supremacy  it  nerer 
attained  to  prosperity,  and  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  finally  destroyed 
(26dB.G.).  Since  that  period  it  has  remained  deserted,  as  the  district  is 
unhealthy  in  summer.  In  the  early  Christian  period  cells  were  built 
between  the  temples  and  occupied  by  solitary  settlers.  The  Hohammedans 
called  the  place  RaM^el-Ainam^  or  *  Village  of  the  Idols%  and  here  tbey 
resisted  the  attaclcs  of  King  Roger.  The  ruin  of  the  temples  (called  Piiieri 
dti  Oiganti  by  the  natives)  wa<i  probably  caused  by  an  earth-quake,  but  at 
what  period  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  sculptures  found  here  are 
now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo  (p.  263). 

The  conductor  of  the  excavations  CSoprastante  d^li  Scavi")  is  Sig, 
Tommasini.  Several  custodians  (Guardia  delle  AntichitJi)  are  stationed  on 
the  Acropolis  (see  below) ,  where ,  however ,  they  are  not  always  to  be 
found  (gratuities  are  refused  by  the  custodians).  There  is  a  Ctua  d»i 
Viaggiatori  at  the  Acropolis,  but  in  summer  the  night  should  not  be  spent 
there  on  account  of  the  malaria.  If  a  stay  of  some  days  is  contemplated 
application  should  be  made  to  Sig.  Tommasini.  An  introduction  firom 
the  dureetor  of  the  Palermo  Museum  is  desirable. 

The  W.  Hill  or  AcfOfolis,  on  which  lay  the  earlicBt  town,  was 
entirely  surrounded  with  walU.  These  walls  were  destroyed  in 
B.C.  409,  but  the  higher  part  of  them  was  re-erected  two  years 
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Ikter,  partly  with  miterUl*  fmin  othei  balldlngt.  This  put  of  the 
town  wu  tnvened  Iiy  two  main  streets,  Taaning  N.  and  8.  and 
S.  and  v.,  from  which  the  other  atreett  dlTerged  at  right  anglM. 
The  moat  important  remains  in  the  E.  half  of  the  Aeiopolla  are 
thiMB  at  templea, 
aU  facing  the  E. 
Weaball  designate 
(he  son thern  most 
by  the  letter  A. 
Between  It  and  the 
custodian's  house 
temalns  of  another 
bnll  dingharebeen 
diseovered.Beyond 
tiielinsafthe  main 
Mreet  ninningf lom 
£.  toW.,iskin>all 
temple  (B),  which 
Bittedl  restored  as 
a  prostyle  -  tetrt- 
*^le  with  Ionic 
et^nmns  and  Doric 
entablature.  The 
BcUtempleCC^.to 
which  the  oldest 
metopes  belonged, 
was  probably  sa- 
cred to  Heronles, 
though  Benndorf 
assigns  It  to  Apol- 
lo;someofthecol- 
amns  are  mono- 
liths.   Temple  D 

ia  not  so  ancient  as  Temple  C;  in  front  of  it  la  a  somewhat  elev- 
ated platform.  The  foundation-walli  of  nnmerons  other  bnildings 
are  tnoeable  within  the  old  town,  and  graves  containing  Bkelotons 
and  hoQSes  ,  of  >  later  date ,  also  occni.  Crosses  chiselled  on  the 
OTeithrown  aicbitrayes  Indicate  that  these  last  were  dwellings  of 
tho  Christian  period.  —  To  the  N,  of  this  Acropolis  the  remains 
of  a  Later  AeropaUi,  boilt  after  B.  C.  409,  have  been  eihamed, 
with  two  TODnd  bastlona  at  the  corners  of  its  massive  wails.  Into 
whloh  capitals  and  triglypbs  tcoia  an  earlier  edifice  have  been 
built  The  arch  of  the  doorway  is  not  ballt  but  hewn  out  of  the 
stone.  The  building  disooveied  to  the  N.,  erroneously  called  a 
Theatre,  was  snother  fortified  tower.  To  the  E.  Is  a  well  of  ex- 
cellent water,  enclosed  by  slabs  of  nlay.  Three  metopes  (p.  262) 
were  discovered  near  this  point  in  1891.   Farther  on  lay  the  town 
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proper,  the  remaini  of  which  are  TOry  scanty.  —  Still  farther  to 
the  N.,  on  the  ridge  between  the  farms  of  Oalera  and  Bagliasxo, 
was  the  earliest  Neeropolis.  At  a  later  period  the  citizens  had  their 
Necropolis  to  the  W.;  the  Propylsa  may  still  be  traced  beside  the 
farm  of  Maniealunga,  beyond  the  riyer  Selinns  (Modione).  The  wild 
parsley  (^ffiXiyoy\  which  gave  name  to  the  city  and  was  represented 
on  its  coins,  still  grows  in  abundance  on  the  banhs  of  the  river. 
Adjacent  to  the  farm  of  Meaaana,  which  lies  just  beyond  the  riyer 
and  may  be  recognised  by  its  shady  garden,  GaTallari  discoTered  a 
temple  open  to  the  E.  and  W.,  and  near  it  an  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  Hecate. 

On  the  E.  Hili.  lie  the  huge  *Rnins  of  three  temples ,  but 
no  other  remains  of  any  kind.  The  sonthernmost,  Temple  E^  con- 
tained flye  metopes:  of  these  two  were  in  the  posticom,  one 
representing  Athena  and  the  Giant,  the  other  damaged  beyond 
recognition ;  three  were  in  the  pronaos,  and  represented  fiercnles 
and  the  Amazon ,  Zens  and  Hera ,  Artemis  and  Actfton.  An  altar 
and  inscription  dedicating  the  temple  to  Hera  were  found  here 
in  1865.  The  middle  temple  (F),  some  of  the  oolumns  in  which 
were  left  unfinished,  yielded  the  two  lower  halyes  of  metopes  dis- 
coyered  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Angell  in  1822.  The  last  temple 
(0),  one  of  the  largest  Grecian  temples  known,  was  left  unfinished, 
as  is  proyed  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  columns  are  unflated. 
An  inscription  found  in  it  seems  to  assign  the  temple  to  Apollo. 
According  to  Benndorf ,  Temples  C  and  2>  were  built  soon  after 
B.C.  628,  Temple  F  and  part  of  O  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  and 
Temples  A  and  E  and  the  rest  of  O  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 

The  following  measurements  are  giyen  approximately  in  English 
feet. 


Length  of  temple  including  steps 

A. 

139 

00 
20 

4V4 

31/2 

9 

6 
5 

82 

25 

B. 

28V. 

15 

ll«/4? 

c. 

230 
88 
28 

D. 

192 

E. 

228 

F. 

216 

90 
80 

6V4 

4 

G. 

371 

Width  of  temple  including  steps 

89 
24Vt 

91 

88 

7 

6 

uv« 

8 
7 

185 

37»/a 

177 

Height  of  columns  with  capitals 

531/, 

Diameter  of  columns  at  the  base 

IV2? 
1? 

3V4? 
IV*^ 

ll«/4 

11V« 

6 
5 

14 

8»/« 
7V2 

131 

29V2 

5 

3»/4 

131/4 

9 

8V2 

124 
26V2 

IIV4 

Diameter  of  columns  at  the  top 

6V4 
8 

Height  of  entablature  (trabeazione) 

13 

9 

»•/• 

183 
23 

22 

Intercolumnia 

lOi/4 
9V4 

Length  of  celia 

238 

Width  of  cella 

59 

to  Trapani,  MAZZARA.  25.  Route, 

Beyond  Castelvetiano  the  train  enters  a  wi^e  moor,  lehich  ex- 
tends nearly  as  far  as  Mazzara.  Fine  sea-yiews.  —  77  M.  Campo^ 
bellOf  near  the  ancient  quarries,  lehich  yielded  the  material  for  the 
temples  of  Selinus  and  are  now  called  Roeea  di  Cusa  or  Cave  di 

CampobeUo, 

A  yisit  to  the  *Qiiftrri0s  of  Belinua  may  be  made  hy  carriage  from 
Castelvetrano  in  about  8  brs.,  or  may  be  combined  with  a  Tisit  to  Seli- 
nns  (comp.  p.  279).  The  railway  ia  cheaper,  but  only  three  trains  a  day 
mn  in  each  direction.  —  The  quarries  are  peculiarly  interesting,  for  the 
work  in  them  was  suddenly  interrupted,  doubtless  on  the  capture  of  the 
town  by  ihe  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  Wd,  and  has  never  since  been  resumed. 
The  yarious  stages  of  the  process  of  quarrying  are  still  traceable.  A  circular 
incision  was  first  made  in  the  rock ,  and  then  hewn  out  till  a  space  of  a 
yard  in  width  was  left  free  between  the  solid  rock  and  the  monolithic 
drum  of  the  column.  The  block  was  then  severed  entirely  from  the  rock, 
and  its  bed  left  empty.  A  number  of  such  drums  are  lying  ready  for 
transport  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry;  others  have  already  been  carried 
for  some  distance  along  the  road  to  Selinus.  Among  the  drums,  which 
measure  8-10  ft  in  length  and  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  are  some  which 
correspond   exactly  wiUi  those  used  for  the  columns  of  temple   O  (see 

E.  282),  and  which  were  undoubtedly  designed  for  the  completion  of  that 
uilding. 

84  M.  8.  Nieola.  Monte  S.  Ginliano  is  visible  to  the  N.  We 
then  cross  the  river  Delia. 

8978  M.  Kaisira  (Alb,  Centrate  di  Selinunte,  close  to  the  old 
castle,  with  trattoria;  *Caf€  near  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo ;  Brit,  vice- 
consul,  8ig,  V,  F.  Verderame)j  officially  styled  Mazxara  del  VcdlOj  a 
town  with  13,500  inhab.,  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  is  surrounded 
by  a  quadrangfnlar  wall  about  36  ft.  in  height,  which  is  defended  in 
the  characteristic  Italian  style  by  square  towers  rising  from  it  at 
intervals.  The  andent  Masara  was  originally  a  colony  of  the  Seli- 
nuntians,  but ,  like  the  mother-city,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
Gisgon  in  B.C.  409.  In  827,  the  Arabs  landed  at  EOe  d-BeUtt 
(Punta  di  Oranitolajj  to  the  S.  of  Mazzara,  with  the  intention  of 
conquering  the  island.  The  ruined  Castle  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
town-wall  was  erected ,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by  Count  Roger 
in  1073,  who  also  founded  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  three  an- 
cient sarcophagi  (Battle  of  the  Amazons ;  Wild  Boar  Hunt ;  Rape  of 
Persephone,  freely  restored),  and  a  Transfiguration  over  the  high- 
altar  by  Gagini.  The  mansion  of  the  Conte  Burgio,  at  the  W.  comer 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and  the  Archiepiseopal  Palace  opposite  the 
cathedral  contain  large  Arabic  majolica  vases.  Pleasant  walk  on  the 
Marina.  On  the  river  Mazaras  farther  up,  into  the  estuary  of  which 
the  tide  penetrates  for  a  considerable  distance,  are  situated  grottoes 
in  which  the  'beati  Pauli*  once  assembled. 

Beyond  Mazzara  we  traverse  a  tract  of  moor  and  enter  a  richly 
cultivated  district,  planted  chiefly  with  the  vine.  96  M.  Bamhina. 

102^2  ^*  Xarsala.  —  Inna.  Albksoo  Ckntbazb,  in  the  Gassero, 
*/«  M.  from  the  station,  with  Trattoria,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-3  fr.;  Albbboo  dbl 
Lbomb,  recently  improved. 

Cabbiagbs  firom  the  station  to  the  town,  i/t  fr.  each  person.  —  Eh- 
BABCATioN  or  landing  60  c.,  with  luggage  IVsfx'*  P^  person. 
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BsnisH  ViOB-ComiTi.:  Gha$,  F,  Qraf^  Esq.  -^  Amsxioak  Con8V]:.aa 
AosNT  :  Qm,  Rafson,  £sq.  —  Lloyd's  AaxNTS :  Fact  ^  FigUoU, 

Marsala  is  an  important  commercial  town  with  37,000  inhab., 
well  known  for  the  Marsala  wine  which  is  mannfaotured  here  from 
Sicilian  wines  and  spirit.  The  principal  Arms  are  Ingham^  Florio^ 
and  Woodhouse,  who  kindly  admit  visitors  to  see  their  extensive  and 
interesting  establishments,  situated  on  the  shore  to  the  S.  of  the 
town.  The  town,  a  modern  place,  contains  nothing  else  note- 
worthy, except  the  Cathedral,  The  Municipio  (last  door  on  the 
right)  contains  an  antique  animal-group  from  Motye,  a  tiger  devour- 
ing a  bull }  above  is  a  PhoDnician  inscription.  ■ —  The  costumes  of 
the  peasants  at  church  on  Sunday  are  interesting.  A  celebrated 
procession  takes  place  here  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  the  afternoon. 

Marsala  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lilybaeum^  a  fragment 
of  the  town-wall  of  which  is  preserved  near  the  Porta  di  Trapani. 
The  ravine  in  fh>nt  of  the  latter  and  the  fields  beyond  contain  ca- 
verns and  graves,  and  the  Convcnto  del  NiceoUni  (no  admission)  con^- 
tains  Phoenician  tombs  with  Byzantine  pictures.  Other  relied  are 
the  harbour  to  the  N.,  where  tiie  salt-works  are  now  situated,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  houses  and  walls  on  the  coast  of  Capo  Boeo  (or 
IAlibt6)y  the  westernmost  point  of  Sicily  and  the  nearest  to  Africa. 
A  bust  of  Garibaldi  has  been  erected  outside  the  Porta  NuovOy 
where  he  landed  on  lith  May ,  1860 ,  and  began  his  famous  pro- 
gress through  the  island ,  which  ended  in  a  few  weeks  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  supremacy  in  Sicily  (oomp.  pp.  237, 278). 
In  the  field  to  the  left  on  the  promontory  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Oiovanni  Battitta,  with  a  subterranean  spring  in  the  Grotta  della 
SibUla  (inaccessible).  The  Gumaan  Sibyl  is  said  to  have  proclaimed 
her  oracles  through  the  medium  of  the  water,  which  is  still  an 

object  of  superstitious  veneration. 

Lilybffium  waa  the  principal  fortress  of  the  CarthagiiuAiis  in  Sicily. 
Pyrrhus  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  279,  after  which  he  quitted  the  island. 
In  249-41  the  Romans  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  during  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sieges  on  record.  Unde«  the  Roman  supremacy  Lily- 
beeum  was  a  very  handsome  city  ('splendidissima  civitas'),  and  the  seat  of 
government  for  half  of  Sicily.  From  this  point  the  Roman  expeditions 
against  Africa,  and  also  those  of  John  of  Austria,  were  undertaken.  The 
present  name  of  the  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  Marta-AH^  harbour  of 
Ali.  Charles  V.  caused  stones  to  be  sunk  at  ^e  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  the  barbarians  of  one  of  their  favourite  haunts. 

On  the  small  island  of  S.  Fantaleo,  situated  in  the  shallow  *St€h- 
gnone*  near  the  coast,  about  6  M.  to  the  17.  of  Marsala  (boat  thither  from 
Marsala  4  fr.),  was  anciently  situated  the  Phceniclan  emporium  of  Kotye. 
The  foundations  of  old  walls  round  the  island,  and  remains  of  the  gates, 
especially  on  the  side  next  the  land,  with  which  the  island  was  connected 
by  an  embankment,  are  still  traceable.  The  latter  still  exists  under  water, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  track  for  their  waggons.  In  B.C.  397  the 
town  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  with  80,000  men  and  700 
vessels,  and  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Himilco  totally  routed.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  repair  this  loss  that 'the  Carthaginians  founded  Lilybseum. 

Fbom  Mabsala  to  T&apami  the  train  skirts  the  sea-coast.  To 
the  left  is  th«  /Stopnone  (see  above),  with  the  islands  of  8,  PantdUo^ 
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8,  Maria^  Iscia  Grande  qi  Isola  Lunga^  and .  others.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  the] mountainous' iFavipnoAa,  Levanzo,  and  other  islets 
belonging  to  the  JEgadian  Oroup  (see  p.  287).  —  106  M.  Spag* 
nuola;  110  M.  BagattitL  —  Beyond  (113  M.)  MarauM  the  train 
crosses  the  Birgij  the  ancient  Aeiihi$.  Here,  in  the  plain  of 
Faldonaria^  Frederick  II.  of  Sloily  routed  the  united  French  and 
Neapolitan  armies,  and  took  Philip  of  Anjou  prisoner,  on  1st  Dec, 
1299.  This  was  the  greatest  of  the  battles  which  took  place 
during  the  wars  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  —  118V2M*  Paeeeo ;  the 
town,  founded  in  1609  and  famed  for  its  cucumbers  and  melons, 
lies  to  the  right  of  the  railway.  The  train  passes  extensiYe  salt- 
works, in  which  the  salt  Is  stored  in  huge,  tent-shaped  heaps,  and 
skirts  the  base  of  MonU  8.  GUaicmo  (p.  286). 

121  M.  Trapani.  —  Iahi.  Albxsoo  Tbinaobia,  PiaEea  del  Teatro, 
3/4  M.  from  the  station,  with  good  Trattoria,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  31/2  tt.  \  Albbboo 
Cbntbalb.  —  Cdufig  Serafini^  at  the  harbour,  beside  the  Dogana. 

Oazriaget  from  the  station  to  the  town,  i/s  fr.  each  person.  —  Omnitna 
from  the  harbour  (Piaeea  Marina)  to  the  Madowna  delV  Annuneiata  (p.  286), 
eyery  10  min..  10  c. 

Hulea  and  Sonkeya  for  the  Honte  S.  Giuliano  are  to  be  found  near 
the  gate,  in  the  first  street  on  the  right  (2-2V2  fr.,  boy »/«  f'-)-  —  Oarriage 
with  three  horses  to  the  Hte.  S.  Giuliano  25-30  fr.  A  Hiligenee  also  runs 
daily  to  Mte.  S.  Giuliano. 

Bbitish  Vicb-Consui. ,  Big.  Oius.  Marino;  U.S.  Gonsulab  Aobnt,  Siff, 
Marrone,  —  Lix>td*s  Aqbitis,  G.  Serraino  A  Co. 

Trdpani ,  the  ancient  Drepana  (from  drepanon ,  a  sickle),  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  a  prosperous  town  with 
38,000  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  not  inconsiderable.   Coral,  shell-oameofi,  and  alabaster 

works  are  spedalllies  of  Trapani. 

In  aneient  times  it  was  the  seaport  of  Eryx  (Hte.  S.  Giuliano),  but 
was  conyerted  into  a  fortress  by  Hamilcar  Barca  about  the  year  200,  and 
peopled  witii  th^  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  In  249  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
Adherbal  defeated  the  Boman  fleet  under  the  consul  Publius  Claudius  off 
the  harbour,  and  in  242  Drepana  was  besieged  by  the  consul  LutatiuB 
Catultts,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Columbaria  (Colum- 
bara).  On  this  occasion  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  laden  with  stores,  on  its 
route  from  Haritimo  to  Favignana,  was  destroyed  in  March,  241,  in  sight  of 
the  town,  a  victory  whi<^  terminated  the  First  Punic  War.  During  the 
Roman  period  the  town  was  unimportant.  In  the  middle  ages  it  pros- 
pered as  a  royal  residence.  In  the  i»neid,  Anchises  is  represented  as 
having  died  here,  and  iEneas  as  having  instituted  games  to  his  father's  mem- 
ory. The  island  described  as  the  goal  in  the  boat-race  is  now  called 
Asmello.  Another  tradition  is  that  John  of  Procida  formed  the  conspiracy 
against  Charles  of  Anjou  on  the  Scoglio  del  Mai  Consiglio.  It  is,  however, 
an  historical  fact  that  Peter  of  Aragon,  touching  here  on  90th  Aug.,  1282, 
on  his  return  from  Africa  with  bis  fleet,  was  welcomed  as  a.  deliverer. 

Trapani  is  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  in  Italy,  but  beyond  a  few 
handsome  buildings  in  the  baroque  style,  contains  little  of  interest. 
The  Lyoeum,  to  the  right  in  the  Gorso,  possesses  a  natural  history 
45oUe9tion  and  a  pioture-g&Uery  (V2  ^'0-  The  latter  includes :  Cat" 
reeoy  Jacob's  dream,  St.  Albert;  Biberaf  Heads  of  Apostles ;  and  in- 
teresting 14th  cent*  representations  from  the  ceiling  of  S.  Agostino. 
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—  The  CatUdraU  8.  Lorento^  farther  on  in  the  Gorso,  possesses  a 
Oruciflxion  by  Van  Dyck  (4th  chapel  on  the  right),  freely  re- 
touched, and  fine  carved  choir-Btalls.  —  The  church  of  8,  AgostinOj 
to  the  S.,  once  a  Templars*  church,  has  curious  architectonic  de- 
corations. —  The  neighbouring  church  of  8.  Maria  di  Oesii  con- 
tains a  Madonna  by  Luca  della  Robbia  in  a  marble  frame  of  1521 
(to  the  right  of  the  altar).  —  In  the  Oratorio  di  8,  Michele  is  a 
representation  of  the  Passion,  executed  in  coloured  wooden  groups 
by  Trapanian  artists  of  the  17th  century.  —  The  portal  of  the  ad- 
jacent church  of  the  Madonna  della  Luce  dates  from  1509.  The 
Via  deUa  Oiudeeea^  or  former  Jewish  quarter,  contains  an  old  house 
with  a  tower  (Lo  SpedadeUo),  illustrating  the  curious  mingling  of 
architectural  styles  which  characterised  the  i5th  century.  — The  sta- 
tues of  saints  behind  the  high-altar  in  the  church  of  8,  NieeoU)  di 
Bari  belong  to  the  school  of  Gagini  (1560r).  —  A  8tatue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  by  Duprtf  was  erected  in  1882  in  the  Piazza  Ylttorio 
£manuele,  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Monte  S.  Giuliano. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  tahen  in  the  shady  promenades  along  the 
harbour,  where  a  Statue  of  Qwihaldi^  by  L.  Croce,  was  erected  in 
1890,  and  to  the  Torre  de'  Legni,  V2  ^-  ^o™  ^^^  Albergo  Tri- 
nacria,  following  the  Gorso  to  its  end,  where  we  pass  through  the 
gate  next  the  sea  and  then  incline  a  little  to  the  right. 

The  attractive  *£xcub8ion  to  Monte  S.  Giuliano  occupies  fully 
half-a^day.  The  traveller  had  better  ride  or  walk  (21/2-3  hrs.). 

The  route  passes  the  church  of  the  Madonna  pbll'  Annun- 
ziATA,  founded  in  1332,  about  1 Y2M.  from  the  town  (omnibus,  see 
p.  286).  The  principal  church,  which  contains  a  famous  old  statue 
of  the  Madonna  (said  to  have  come  from  Oyprus),  has  been  modern- 
ised, but  the  fine  architecture  of  the  Cappella  del  Oristo  Bisorto, 
founded  in  1476  by  the  seamen's  guild,  on  the  N.  side,  has  been 
preserved ,  even  on  the  exterior  (sacristan  In  the  convent  behind 
the  church). 

At  this  church  the  road  to  S.  Giuliano  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  highroad ;  and  pedestrians  may  ascend  from  it  to  the  left  by  a 
steep  footpath.  The  precipitous  slopes  are  beautifully  wooded  at 
places.  Midway  is  the  small  but  fertile  Piano  dei  Cappuecini,  with 
the  rock  Petrale  to  the  right,  and  La  Cintaria  to  the  left. 

*Honte  San  (Hnliano,  the  Eryx  of  antiquity,  is  an  isolated 
mountain,  2465  ft.  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  situated  & 
small  town  (^Caffh ,  T^rattoria  dtlV  Erice ,  both  in  the  Gorso  Vitt. 
Emanuele),  which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  speedily  decreasing  owing  to  the  frequent  migrations 
which  take  place  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  oi  the  mountain.  On 
account  of  the  cold  mists  the  men  of  this  district  generally  wear 
the  *cappa'  or  hood,  met  with  throughout  Sicily;  the  women,  who 

renowned  for  their  beauty,  wear  long  black  veils.    At  the  -en- 
ice  of  the  town  stands  the  Cathedral,  restored  In  1865,  only  the 
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W.  bays  of  wMck^  are  old.  We  ascend  through  the  town  to  the 
towers  fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Baron  Agostino  Pepoli,  com- 
manding a  splendid  Tiew  and  containing  a  collection  of  objects 
of  art ,  and  then  to  the  ivy-clad  CasUe  (partly  used  as  a  prison). 
The  rugged  rock  on  which  it  stands  commands  a  noble  prospect  of 
the  land  and  sea.  To  the  W.  at  our  feet  lies  Trapani,  and  beyond 
it  are  the  iEgadian  Islands:  Maritimo  (ancient  Hiera;  with  the 
Monte  Falcone ,  2245  ft.*) ,  the  most  distant ;  to  the  left,  nearer  us, 
Favignana  (iEgusa,  1070  ft.);  on  the  right  Levanzo  (Phorbantia); 
all  of  which  belonged  to  the  Genoese  family  of  the  Pallavlcini  from 
the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  till  1874,  when  they  were  purchased 
by  Sign.  Florio  of  Palermo.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  coast,  with  Paceco  (p.  285);  in  the  background  is 
Marsala.  Towards  the  E.  tower  the  mountains  of  S.  Vito  (fromW. 
to  E.,  Sparagio,  Laccie,  Sauci,  San  Bamaba,  and  Roccacoryo);  and 
the  conical  peninsula  of  Cofano  extends  into  the  sea,  which  bounds 
three  sides  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  is 
occasionally,  and  the  island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  382)  frequently 
visible.    In  spring  the  whole  district  at  our  feet  is  clothed  with 

the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

On  the  summit  once  stood  the  shrine  of  Vemu  Brydna^  a  deity  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  people  of  the  Uediterranean.  The  modem  town  is 
probably  co-extensive  with  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  same  spot  had  pre- 
viously been  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Astarte,  erected  by  PhoBnician  settlers, 
on  whose  altar  no  blood  was  permitted  to  flow.  Melkarth  was  also  wor- 
shipped here(  the  Greeks  therefore  believed  the  temple  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  Dorieus,  brother  of  Leonidas  of  Sparta,  undertook, 
as  a  Heraclides,  an  expedition  to  conquer  this  district,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Egestans.  During  the  First  Punic  War 
Hamilcar  Barca  surprised  the  town,  which  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  moun> 
tain,  but  has  left  no  trace  of  its  existence,  and  besieged  the  temple, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Celtic  mercenaries  on  behalf  of  Rome, 
but  at  the  same  time  plundered  by  them.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  their 
turn  surrounded  from  below  by  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  restored 
the  temple,  furnished  it  with  a  guard  of  200  men,  and  bestowed  on  it  the 
revenues  of  seventeen  towns  of  Sicily  (for  Eryx,  it  was  said,  had  also  been 
founded  by  iBneas).  According  to  some  the  temple  was  founded  by  Dseda- 
lus,  and  Eryx  by  a  son  of  Venus  and  Butes.  The  present  name  is  derived 
from  the  tradition,  that,  when  the  town  was  besieged  by  King  Roger,  he 
beheld  St.  Julian  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight. 

The  only  remains  of  the  temple  of  Venus  are  the  foundations 
within  the  castle,  the  so-called  Ponte  or  Arco  del  DiavolOf 
and  the  ^Fountain  of  Venm^  in  the  castle-garden,  an  ancient  re- 
servoir, 4  yds.  in  width,  and  8  yds.  in  length.  Of  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Venus  considerable  portions  still  exist  beneath  the 
present  wall,  between  the  Porta  Trapani  and  Porta  Spada,  con- 
sisting of  huge  blocks  in  courses  of  equal  height.  The  wall  was 
defended  by  eleven  towers  at  unequal  intervals.  The  entrance  to 
the  town  was  obviously  between  the  Monte  di  Quartiere  and  the 
Porta  Spada,  where  in  the  interior  of  the  town  the  walls  of  the 
approach  can  be  traced  towards  the  right.  These  walls  are  now 
known  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Phcdnicians. 
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26.  From  Castelvetrano  (Selinns)  to  Girgenti. 

62  V.  Xew  road :  diligence  in  about  19  hrs.  Railway  projected.  Car- 
riage from  GaatelTetrano  to  Sdaeea  (including  the  small  detour  to  Selinns) 
ftbont  80  fr. ;  thence  to  Girgenti  85  fr.  This  drive  Is  to  be  recommended 
as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  out-of-the-way  part  of  Sicily.  The  route 
was  quite  safe  in  1895^  no  brigands,  and  ordinary  Italian  UDderstood.  — 
The  Syracuse  steamboat  (p.  276)  touches  at  Sciacea  weekly  (Saturday  fore- 
noon ;  landing  or  embarcation  1  fir.))  a  pleasant  means  of  conveyance  to 
Girgenti  if  it  should  happen  to  suit  the  traveller's  convenience. 

If  Castelvetrano  be  quitted  early,  it  Ib  possible  to  ride  in 
one  day  by  the  ruins  of  Selinus  to  Sciacea  (28  M. ;  or  by  the  di- 
rect route  from  Castelvetrano  about  24  M.).  From  the  Acropolis 
we  again  cross  to  the  Neapolis,  traverse  wheat-fields  and  Tineyarda, 
and  reach  the  Fiume  Belice  (the  ancient  Hypsas),  which  we  eross 
at  a  ford.  The  route  then  lies  partly  across  the  sand  of  the  coast, 
partly  through  poorly  cultivated  land,  to  Sciacea.  The  town  of 
Menfrici  (SioU.  Menfi;  400  ft.),  with  10,000  inhab.,  Ues  a  litUe 
to  the  left.  The  stones  for  the  metopes  of  Selinus  appear  to  have 
been  quarried  near  this  town. 

Sciacea  r*iVuoi;a  Italia,  B.  21/2,  D.  2Vt  ^^-i  ^^^*  ^  Pace),  with 
22,200  inhab.,  situated  on  an  abrupt  eminence  (260  ft.)  on  the 
coast,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Thermae  SeUmuntinae  of  antiquity.  The 
modem  name  is  of  Saracen  origin  Cas  Sakkah').  Tommaso  Fazello 
(d.  1570),  the  father  of  Sicilian  historiography,  was  bom  here. 
For  the  sake,  it  is  said,  of  acquiring  an  illustrious  fellow-towns- 
man, he  describes  Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  "born 
at  Therms  Himerenses  (Termini),  as  a  native  of  Sciacea.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  town  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  being 
a  royal  and  not  merely  a  baronial  borough.  Powerful  nobles, 
however,  also  resided  here,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  town ;  the  most  extensive  of  these  are  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  town-wall.  Here  rise  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the 
Luna  and  Perollo  families,  whose  feuds,  the  so-called  Gasl  di 
Sciacea,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  a  whole  century 
(1410-1529),  a  fact  which  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  mediaeval  Sicily.  The  Cathedral  was  founded  by  Julietta, 
the  daughter  of  Roger  I.  The  finest  view  is  afforded  by  the  tower 
of  S,  Michele,  The  Casa  Starepinto  and  Casa  Triolo  are  interesting 
specimens  of  medieval  architecture.  The  spacious  modem  palace, 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  E.  gate,    is  the  property  of  the 

Marchese  San  Oiacomo. 

Monte  S.  Calogero  (1280  ft.),  an  isolated  cone,  3  H.  to  the  E.  of 
Sciacea,  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  its  curious  vapour-baths.  In  the 
valley  between  Sciacea  and  the  mountain  ave  the  sources  of  the  hot 
sulphur  (133*^  Fahr.)  and  salt  (88*^)  springs,  which  attract  numerous 
patients  in  summer.'  The  foundation  of  the  vapour -baths  {Le  JStufe; 
temperature  varying  from  92®  to  104*^)  was  attributed  to  DsedahiS)  and  the 
mountain  called  in  ancient  times  Jfotu  Kronio*.  The  grottoes,  partially 
artiflcial,  with  unimportant  inscriptions,  such  as  the  Orotta  Taphano  (della 
Diana)  and  delle  Pulzelle\  are  interesting.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
""scovery  of  the  efficacy  of  the  baths  wa«  attributed  to  S.  Oalogero  (mod. 
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Oreek  kcMgero*^  monk),  and  most  of  the  batba  in  Sicily  are  accordingly 
named  after  that  saint,  as  in  ancient  times  they  were  all  belicTed  to 
have  been  established  by  Daedalus.  The  Island  of  Pantellerla  is  distinctly 
▼isible  from  the  Uonte  S.  Calogero.  On  18th  July,  1831,  a  volcanic  island 
(Isoia  Ferdinandea)y  i-5  M.  in  circumference,  with  a  crater,  rose  from  the 
sea  between  Sciacca  and  Pantellaria,  but  on  18th  Jan.,  18^  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  1864  symptoms  of  a  submarine  eruption  were  again  observed. 
There  is  also  a  shoal  at  this  point.  Not  far  from  it  a  valuable  coral  reef 
was  discovered  in  1875,  which  attracts  many  hundreds  of  coral-fishers. 

Fbom  Palsrho  to  Sciacoa  via  Ck>KijB0NS,  about 68  M.;  railway  to  Gorleone 
(42V2X.,  in  41/4  hrs.i  fares  8  fr.  55,  6  fr.,  3  fir.  65  c).  —  Beyond  (SVsM.) 
Conari  and  (Sys  H.)  villahcae  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Seanzano 
to  the  8.  —  10  M.  MUilmmH  (Arabic  ^Menzll  al  Emir');  15  H.  Bohgnetta- 
Mdrineo  (called  Ogliattro  till  1^;  17i/s  M.  MuUnatxo;  19V<  M.  Baueina, 
—  2lVs  M.  VillCifrati.  A  litUe  to  the  W.  are  the  baths  of  Ce/ala-Diana 
(called  *Gefala*  by  the  Arabs),  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  hill,  crowned  by  the 
CtuMlo  di  Diana.  —  22Vs  M.  Megtcjuiot  25V<H.  Godrano;  29V3M.  Fieuzxa^ 
with  a  royal  hunting-lodge.  To  the  8.  rises  the  mountaln-ridge  of  Bu- 
sambra,  with  the  woods  of  CappelUtre.  —  31  H.  i)</ar«t'a;  33</i]L  SeaUlli- 
Tagliavia,  On  the  hill  is  the  ruined  Saracenic  fort  of  Calata  Btuambra.  — 
39  H.  Donna  Beatrie: 

43  M .  Gorleone  {Albergo  delle  F^hney  fine  view),  anciently  KorlMn,  with 
15,700  inhab.,  is  a  town  of  Saracenic  origin,  where  Frederick  II.  estab- 
lished a  Lombard  colony  in  1297.  Its  inhabitants  were  therefore  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  house  of  Aigou. 

From  Gorleone  the  road  leads  vi&  CatnpoflorUo^  skirting  the  cliffs  of 
Monte  Cardellieri  and  Monte  Buraeo ,  to  BUacquino  (10,000  inhab.)  and 
(13  H.)  Chiueoraelafatti  (7600  inhab.),  where  it  divides.  The  road  to 
the  B.  leads  to  Burgio.  The  principal  church  here  contains  a  picture  by 
Bibera,  and  the  Franciscan  church  a  statue  of  St.  Vitus  by  Ant.  Gagini 
(1520).  We  follow  the  branch  to  the  W.,  via  Oiuliana^  with  an  ancient 
castle  and  a  Norman  church,  to  BannXmcca^  a  well-built  town  with  9(XX) 
inhab.,  which  under  the  name  of  Rahal  Zabuth  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Monreale  in  1186.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  situated  Contessay  an 
Albanian  settlement,  and  the  ruins  of  Entella  on  the  bank  of  the  Belice 
SinUtrOy  6H.  from  Gontessa,  and  accessible  from  the  S.E.  only.  Entella 
was  an  Elymian  town,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Trojaa-Sicilian 
myths.  In  403  it  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Gampanian  mercenary 
troops  of  Dionysius  I.  From  Sambucca  the  road  proceeds  W.  to  Bella- 
MiiUhesiy  where  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Parianna  (13,(X)0  inhab.) 
and  ifif.  Margherita  (8000  inhab.),  and  then  leads  S.  E.  to  Bdacca  (p.  288). 

From  Sciacca  to  Girgenti,  about  40  M.  (a  fatiguing  ride  of  12 
hrs.).  We  cross  the  Fiume  Caltdbelotta ;  to  the  left  on  a  precipi- 
tous height,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  10  M.  inland,  stands 
CaUabelotta.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  it,  on  a  still  higher  hill 
(2430  ft.),  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  8.  Maria  a  Monte  Ver- 
gine,  lay  Triocala,  celebrated  for  the  siege  it  sustained  in  the 
Second  Servile  War,  B.C.  102.  The  yiew  thence  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Sicily.  On  the  left  bank  lies  the  small  town  of  Ribera 
(Oaf ^-Restaurant  Garibaldi),  where  the  well-known  statesman  Crispi 
was  born  in  1819.  Farther  on  we  cross  (201/2  M.)  the  river  Platani 
(ancient  Halycus)  and  reach ,  hATing  accomplished  about  half  the 

journey,  — 

Montallegro  (miserable  locanda),  a  place  consisting  of  two  vil- 
lages ,  the  older  on  the  hill ,  now  deserted  owing  to  want  of  water, 
and  the  newer  lower  down.  Near  the  village  is  a  small  lake,  nearly 
1/2  M.  In  diameter,  Impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
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On  the  Capo  Bianco  (100  ft),  between  the  Pl»t»ni  ftnd  Monte  Allegro, 
once  lay  HeraeMa  Minoa.  At  first  Maeara^  a  Sloanian  town,  stood  here; 
it  then  became  a  Cretan  and  Phosnician  settlement  (Ru$'Meiiarth)j  the 
Greek  Jfinoa.  It  was  next  colonised  by  Laeedflemoniana  under  Euryleon, 
successor  of  Dorieus  who  was  slain  at  Bryx,  and  recelTod  the  najne  of 
Heracleia  Minoa.  At  a  later  period  it  was  generally  in  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Coins  bearing  tne  old  Phosnician  inscription  'Bus  Melkarth' 
are  still  extant.  When  it  was  finally  destroyed  is  unknown ,  and  Tery 
few  fragments  of  it  now  exist. 

A  good  road  leadB  from  Montallegro  Tia  SieuJIicma,  a  poor  village 
where  horses  rest  for  1  hr.,  to  (15  M.)  Porto  Empedode. 

Porio  Emptdocle,  and  thence  by  r^Iway  to  Oirgentiy  see  p.  292 ; 
the  distance  by  road  is  scarcely  4  M. 

27.  From  Palermo  to  Girgenti  and  Porto  Empedocle. 

Railway  from  Palermo  to  Cfirffenti^  84  H.,  in  d'/i-S'A  hrs.  (fkrea  16  fr. 
45,  10  fr.  80  c,  7  fr. ;  express  to  Roccapalumba  and  thence  ordinary  train, 
16  fr.  26,  11  fr.  36  o.).  From  Girgenti  to  Porto  Empedocle,  6  M.,  in  Vt  hr. 
(fares  1  fr.  15,  80,  75  c). 

The  railway  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast  (stations 
FicarazzeUi  and  Fiearatu)  to  BagherUi  (p.  274],  and  rons  thence 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  passing  through  several  short  tun- 
nels. 10  M.  8.  Flavia,  station  for  Soluntum  Qp*  ^75).  11  M.  Ccu- 
teldaeeia.  —  13  M.  AUaviUa;  the  village,  on  the  hill  to  the  right, 
possesses  one  of  the  oldest  existing  Norman  churches,  called  La 
Chiesazzaj  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1077.  A  number  of  'ton- 
nare'  (for  catching  the  tunny-fish)  are  observed  in  the  sea.  A  red 
flag  hoisted  near  them  in  the  month  of  May  indicates  that  a  shoal 
has  entered,  or  is  about  to  enter  the  nets,  and  is  a  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral onslaught  of  the  fishermen.  —  17  M.  8.  Nieeola;  19^2^* 
Trahia^  a  fine  old  castle  on  the  coast.  Then  a  bridge  over  the  Fiumt 
8.  Leonardo,  and  a  tunnel. 

23  M.  Termini  (Albergo  (f  KcUto,  tolerable ;  RaU.  Beataurat^tjy 
one  of  the  busiest  provincial  towns  of  Sicily,  with  23,200  inbab., 
is  situated  on  a  promontory.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  lie  on  the 
hill,  those  of  the  merchants  on  the  E.  side.  The  maccaroni  (pasta) 
of  Termini  is  considered  the  best  in  Sicily. 

Termini  (Thermae  Himeremee),  probably  an  ancient  Phoenician  sea- 
port, was  founded  as  a  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  407,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Himera.  It  soon ,  however ,  became  Hellenised ,  and  in  the 
First  Punic  War  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter  it  was  a  pro- 
sperous place,  and  even  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance. Robert  of  Naples,  who  attacked  Sicily  in  1338,  besieged  the  strong 
castle  of  Termini  in  vain.   This  ancient  stronghold  was  destroyed  in  1860. 

The  substructures  of  a  Roman  basilica  have  been  excavated  in 
the  ViUa  delta  Cittd,  in  the  Piano  di  S.  Giovanni,  above  the  town 
(fine  *yiew),  where  there  are  also  traces  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
Aqua  ComeUaj  a  Roman  aqueduct  to  the  S.£.  of  the  town,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1438.  Its  remains  from  Brucato  downwards  merit  a  visit 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district, 
collection  of  prehistoric ,  Greek ,  and  Roman  antiquities ,  and  a 
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nnmbei  of  paintings  by  early  Sicilian  maBtera  are  preserved  at  the 
old  Ospedale  dei  Benfratelli  (fine  Gothic  windows  in  the  hall),  un- 
der the  charge  of  Prof.  S.  Giofalo.  Termini  was  the  birthplace  of 
Niccold  Palmieri,  a  distinguished  Sicilian  political  economist  and 
historian,  who  is  interred  in  the  Chiesa  del  Monte.  The  bath-estab- 
lishment, sitnated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hill,  was  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  is  well  fitted  up.  The  springs  (110®  Fahr.)  contain 
Epsom  salts.  The  baths  are  extolled  by  Pindar.  —  The  finest  view 

near  Termini  is  afforded  by  the  rocks  above  the  castle. 

On  a  rocky  slope  above  the  Fiome  8.  Leonardo,  4  H.  from  Termini, 
lies  (kiccatno,  containing  8000  inhab.,  and  commanding  a  fine  view.  —  Tbe 
ascent  of  the  precipitous  Jiante  Ban  Cdlogero  (4085  ft.)  Is  recommended, 
if  the  authorities  report  no  danger  from  brigands  (8-9  hrs.  from  Termini). 

From  Termini  to  Messina^  via  Cefal^,  see  B.  81. 

Fbom  Tsbhinx  to  Lxonfobtb.  This  road,  about  62Vs  H.  in  length, 
was  once  the  route  usually  pursued  by  the  Arabs  on  their  predatory  in- 
cursions from  Palermo  into  the  interior.  It  ascends  by  the  Fiume  Torto 
to  Cerda  (see  below),  crosses  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  the  valley  of  the 
Fiume  Orande  and  the  small  town  of  8el<iifani^  which  possesses  hot  springs 
of  some  repute  (bare  and  uninviting  bath-rooms)  and  a  church  containing 
an  antique  sarcophagus  with  Bacchic  reliefs.  The  next  little  town,  Oalta- 
vutaro  (18  M.  from  Termini),  is  of  Saracenic  origin  (Katat^Abi-TJiaur),  and 
was  taken  by  Roger  I.,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  daughter  Matilda.  It  now 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  [To  the  E.  of  Galtavuturo,  on  a  rock  8000  ft. 
in  height,  lies  Polizsi.  sumamed  La  Oenerota^  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages,  near  which  rise  the  Himera  Meridionalie 
(Fiume  Salso)  and  the  Eimera  SepUfUrionalis  (Fiume  Orande)^  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  possess  one  common  source.]  The  road  next  leads  to 
Petralia  di  Sotto  and  di  Bopra^  two  country-towns  in  a  fertile  district  with 
imposing  mountainous  en-^rons,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra 
or  Petraea.  To  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  lie  Buonpietro  and  Alimena, 
The  latter  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  843,  and  is  perhaps  the 
ancient  Hemichara  or  Imachara. 

From  Petralia  the  road  traverses  a  lofty  mountain  to  (6  M.)  Gangi^  a 
town  with  14,000  inhab.,  the  ancient  Sikelian  Enguium^  originally  a  Cretan, 
i.e.  a  Phoenician  colony,  where  in  Cicero's  time  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
'Cretan  Mothers^  (Matres;  not  Mater  Magna  as  Cicero  has  it),  despoiled  by 
Verres ,  was  situated.  The  road  leads  hence  through  a  fertile  tract  to 
(9  M.)  Bperlinga  (2590  ft.) ,  which  alone  showed  partiality  to  the  French 
in  1282,  whence  the  saying,  'Quod  Siculis  placuit  sola  Sperlinga  negavif ; 
thence  to  (3  H.)  Nicoeia^  with  15,5(X)  inhabitants,  who  speak  a  Lombard 
dialect,  a  town  of  thoroughly  mediseval  appearance,  regarded  as  more 
behind  the  age  than  any  other  in  Sicily.  The  road  then  passes  Bocea  di 
iSfomo,  where  the  brave  Korman  Serlo  perished  through  treachery,  and 
leads  to  Leonforte  (p.  801). 

The  train  continues  to  skirt  the  coast,  with  the  Afonte  San 
Calogero  rising  on  the  right,  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  and  then 
turns  inland  towards  the  S.,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

28  M.  Cerda;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  4  M. 
from  the  station;  on  the  right  rises  the  M.  Calogero.  —  32  M. 
Sciara;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses 
the  Fiume  Torto,  passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  beyond  (35V2  M.) 
Causo  re-crosses  the  stream.  —  38  M.  Montemaggiore.  The  river  is 
again  crossed. 

44  H.  Soooapalumba  (Ball.  Restaurant) ,  junction  for  the  line 
to  Palermo  and  Catania  (p.  298);  change  carriages  for  Girgenti.  ^ 
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The  yillage  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  right.  On  a  steep  hill 
(2400  ft.)  to  the  left,  4  M.  firom  the  raUway,  is  situated  the  town 
of  AUOy  with  6000  inhabitants. 

The  train  for  Glrgenti  ascends,  and  crosses  the  watershed  between 
the  Tyrrhenian  and  African  seas.  Two  tunnels.  —  48  M.  Lereara 
(Rail.  Restaurant),  near  which  are  the  northernmost  sulphur-mines 
in  theisland.  The  train  leaves  the  town  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  passes 
through  a  tunnel,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Platani.  To  the 
right  opens  the  beautiful  basin  of  (53M.)  Castronuovo.  On  the  Cos- 
saro,  a  hill  above  Gastronuovo,  are  some  mural  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  town  and  also  quarries  of  yellow  marble.  The  ruins  of  the 
medieval  Gastronuovo  lie  at  the  foot  of  theGassaro.  The  train  then 
crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Platani. 

551/2  M.  Cammarata,  a  town  with  6000  inhabitants.  The 
Piz%o  di  Cammarata  or  Monte  Oemini  (5200  ft.)  Is  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  island,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view. 
The  ascent  may  be  easily  made  in  2^2  hrs.  (footpath  all  the  way 
to  a  chalet  just  below  the  summit).  — An  interesting  mountain- 
path  (guide  necessary)  leads  past  Monte  Ghilombo  to  the  town  of 
CaaUl  Termini  (Loo.  Gaietanl),  with  numerous  sulphur-mines. 

62  M.  Acquaviva-  Platani,  To  the  E.  is  the  little  town  of 
MussumeU,  near  which  is  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ghiaramonti  and  now  belonging  to  Signer  Lanza 
di  Trabla.  —  65  M.  Sutera ;  the  town  (4500  inhab.),  with  a  ruined 
castle,  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left  {Pixso  di  Sutera,  2685  ft.).  In 
860  the  Arabs  called  the  town  Sottr,  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Gamicus,  where  Dsdalus  built  a  castle  for  Gocalus. 

Beyond  (66 Y2  ^0  Campofraneo  the  train  passes  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  defile  between  the  Monte  di  Roveto  on  the  right 
and  the  Rocca  Grande  on  the  left.  The  valley  opens  near  Pasao- 
fonduto.  Farther  on ,  the  train  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Platani 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  ascends  a  side-valley  towards  the  S. 
74  M.  Comitini,  with  valuable  sulphur-mines.  On  a  hill ,  l*/2  M. 
to  the  W.,  lies  Aragona,  with  12,500  inhab.  and  a  modern  chllteau. 

771/2  M.  Aragona-Caldare  (Oaftf  at  the  station),  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Gatania  (R.  29). 

The  mud- volcano  of  Maocalubi.  4  M.  to  the  W.,  interesting  to  ficientific 
travellers,  may  be  visited  from  this  point  (guide,  at  the  station,  1-2  fr.). 
The  hill,  formed  of  limestone  and  clay,  is  about  136  ft.  in  height  (860  ft. 
above  the  sea-level),  and  is  covered  with  eon«8,  IV9-8  ft.  high,  the  upper 
cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  mud ,  and  from  clefts  in  which  carbur- 
etted  hydrogen  gas  issues  with  more  or  less  noise.  The  ground,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  touched  by  the  mud,  becomes  utterly  barren  and  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  scorched. 

To  the  right  opens  a  splendid  view  over  the  hills  as  far  as  the 
distant  sea.  —  84  M.  Oirgenti^  see  p.  293.  —  The  train  descends, 
skirting  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies,  passes  through  a  short 
tunnel,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ft'tim«  di  Oirgenti  by  means  of  two 
^^iducts,  and  reaches  — 
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90  M.  Porto  Empodoole ,  fonneily  called  Molo  cU  Oirgentiy  a 
busy  little  seaport  with  7500  inhalo.,  where  the  sulphur  and  com- 
deiJers  of  Girgenti  haTe  extensive  magazines. 

28.  Girgenti. 

Betels.  HdvsL  dbs  Tsicpuks,  in  the  former  VUla  Oenuardi^  of  the 
first  class,  situated  about  Vs  X.  from  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  temples, 
closed  in  summer,  B.  3-0,  L,  1.  A.  1,  B.  IVs*  d^J.  Si/s,  D.  5,  pens,  for  a 
stay  of  some  time  10-10,  omn.  from  station  1^2  fr.  \  Albbbqo  Bblybdbbe, 
prettily  situated,  R.,  L.,  4c  A.  2Vst  B.  1,  pens.  8,  omn.  1  f^.  \  Alb.  Oblua, 
via  Atenea,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8-4,  B.  IV4,  D.  2>/e  fr.,  the  rooms  are  good,  other- 
wise mediocre;  Alb.  Gbntbalb,  unpretending. 

Bestaurants  and  Oafie.  Regina  Margherita^  in  the  Alb.  Gellia,  see 
above;  Gaffh  Stdla;  Cukff^  Qarihaldi. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Olllcet  Via  Atenea. 

Railway  to  Palermo,  see  B.  27 ;  to  Catania,  see  B.  29.  —  Bteamboata, 
see  p.  276.  —  Diligence  to  Palma  daily  at  0  a.m. 

Oanriaget.  From  the  station  to  the  (21/4  M.)  town  2  fr. ;  ^un  p08to%  or 
a  seat  for  a  sin^e  traveller,  GO  c.  (after  sunset  1  fir.),  luggage  2o  c.  Car- 
riages wait  in  the  Via  Atenea  to  take  passengers  ficom  the  town  to  the 
station.  —  To  the  ruins  and  back,  carriages  according  to  tari£f ;  for  8  hrs. 
0  (^.,  for  each  additional  hr.  1V<  vt.  The  traveller  should  stipulate  that  a 
visit  to  the  Bock  of  Athene  is  included  \  supply  of  provisions  necessary. 

Disposal  of  Time.  A  day  suffices  for  the  sights  *,  by  means  of  an  early 
start  and  the  use  of  a  carriage,  they  mav  be  overtaken  in  half  a  day. 
The  walk  to  the  temples  and  back  takes  2Vs  hrs.,  besides  the  time  spent 
in  the  inspection.  Salvatore  Meuina^  who  speaks  French,  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  guide  to  the  ruins  (5  fr.  per  day),  but  unnecessary. 

British  Vice- Oonsul,  Mr.  Edw.  A.  Oat$s  (alsoLloyd^s  agent).— American 
Oonsular  Agent,  Sig,  F.  Ciotta. 

The  beggars  and  children  harass  visitors  with  their  importunity 
against  which  patience  is  the  only  defence.  Efawkers  both  in  the  town 
and  at  the  temples  offer  spurious  antiquities  for  sale. 

Oirgenti  (1082  ft.},  the  Aeragas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Agrigeri' 
turn  of  the  Romans,  in  the  middle  ages  the  most  richly  endowed 
bishopric  in  Sicily,  has  21,300  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  pre- 
fect, and  the  military  headquarters  of  the  district.  It  is  now  pro- 
vided with  water-works,  partly  constructed  from  an  ancient  aque- 
duct. The  four  gates  are  the  Porta  del  MolOj  del  Ponte^  Biheria,  and 
Paniiteri.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Sicilian  snlphur  being  exported  from  Porto  Empedocle,  the 
seaport  of  Girgenti  (see  above). 

Acragcu^  *the  most  beautiful  city  of  mortals^  according  to  Pindar,  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Gela  in  062.  The  Doric  settlers,  some  of  them 
natives  of  Bhodes,  introduced  the  worship  of  Athene  of  Lindus  and  also 
that  of  Zens  Atabyrius,  i.e.  the  Holoch  of  Ht.  Tabor.  After  having 
erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Pollens,  *the  founder  of  cities',  PhtAarU  usurped 
the  supreme  power  with  the  assistance  of  his  workmen,  and  ruled  from 
564  to  549,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Eumenides  Telemachut^  and  an 
oligarchy  of  sixty  years  now  began.    The  cruelty  of  Phalaris  has  become 

Sroverbial;  he  is  said,  for  instance,  to  have  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
eus  Atabyrius  in  red-hot  bulls  of  metal.  In  488  Theron^  a  descendant 
of  Telemachus,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  and  extended  the  dominions  of 
Acragas  as  far  as  the  N.  coast,  where  he  conquered  Himera.  Allied  with 
his  son-in-law  Gelon,  the  tyrknt  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
at  Himera  in  480  (p.  806),  after  which  he  devoted  his  Attention  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  AengM.  The  town  stood  on  a  hill  descendine  procipltoualy 
on  the  K.  tide,  and  aloping  gently  towards  the  coast  on  the  S.,  bounded 
bv  the  two  rivers  Aerttgai  fS,  Biagio)  and  Hypstu  (Drago).  It  consisted 
of  two  parts:  the  Acropolis  to  the  N.,  the  W.  part  of  which,  where  the 
temple  of  Zens  Polieus  stood,  contains  the  modern  town  (1060  ft),  while 
the  E.  part  was  called  the  Rock  of  Athone  (1105  ft);  and  the  town  proper 
to  the  8.,  by  Hkt  walls  of  which  the  rained  temples  now  lie.  (The  W.  part 
of  ttie  Acropolis  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  identified  with  the  Sicanian 
town  of  Oamtau.)  The  prisoners  of  war  captured  in  4B0  (of  whom  some  of 
the  citiaens  possessed  as  many  as  GOO  eacn)  were  compelled  to  excavate 
the  subterranean  canals  \  the  temples  were  also  erected  at  that  period,  and 
a  large  fish-pond  constructed.  Thrcu^daeus^  the  son  of  Theron  (d.  B.C.  473), 
was  very  inferior  to  his  father,  and  was  soon  expelled  by  the  citizens,  who 
established  a  republicui  form  of  government,  afterwards  perfected  by  Etn- 
pedocUs  (d.  about  424).  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city,  which  formed 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Carthage,  now  reached  their  climax. 
Citizens  like  Antisthenes  and  Gellias  (or  Tellias)  exercised  a  princely  mu- 
nificence. The  population  has  been  stated  at  300,(X)0,  and  even  at  8(X),(XX), 
but  the  latter  figure,  if  not  wholly  erroneous,  must  include  the  slaves  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  territory.  Tne  city  remained  neutral  dur- 
ing the  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after 
overran  the  island,  and  their  generals  Himilco  and  Hannibal  captured 
the  rich  city  of  Acragas,  which  was  betrayed  by  its  own  mercenaries  and 
descried  by  its  citizens.  In  406  Himilco  caused  the  city  to  be  plundered 
and  the  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Carihage.  The  temples  were  burned 
down  (traces  of  the  action  of  fire  being  still  believed  to  be  observable  on 
the  temple  of  Juno).  The  city  was  afterwards  partly  rebuilt,  but  until 
the  time  of  Timoleon  remained  of  little  importance.  That  hero  sent  a 
colony  thither,  and  the  town  again  prospered,  at  one  time  as  an  in* 
dependent  state,  at  another  under  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  the  citiaenS)  as  the  allies  of  Carthage,  were  in  a  position 
to  famish  the  Carthaginians  with  a  contingent  of  2&,(XX)  men,  and  in 
262  the  Romans  besieged  the  city.  The  battie  fought  without  the  walls 
was  not  decisive,  but  was  so  fiftvourable  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  Heraclea.  The  city 
was  then  captured  by  the  Romans,  and  shortiy  after  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Carthalo.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Carthagin- 
ians maintained  themselves  longest  in  this  part  of  Sicily,  and  Acragas 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  only  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Kumidians.  Thenceforward  the  town  (Agrigentum)  was  a  place  of 
littie  importance.  The  Saracens  took  possession  of  it  in  828,  and  it 
became  a  rival  of  Palermo,  being  chiefly  colonised  by  the  Berbers.  In 
1066  the  town  was  taken,  and  a  well-endowed  bishopric  founded,  by 
Roger  I.,  and  St.  Gerlando  became  the  first  bishop. 

The  road  to  Poito  Empedocle,  quitting  the  town  by  the  £.  gate, 
the  Porta  del  Ponte,  and  leading  to  the  ruins  yH  the  Passeggiata 
(p.  298),  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Rock  of  Athene  (^Bupe  Aienta,  p.  298), 
and  passes  the  Hdtel  des  Temples  (situated  on  the  right).  A  route 
for  foot-passengers  diverges  to  the  right,  below  the  barracks,  as 
soon  as  the  town  is  quitted,  and  leads  direct  to  S.  Nicola  (p.  295). 
Straight  In  front,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  temple 
of  Juno  Laclnia  (p.  295). 

The  turning  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork  of  the  road  leads  to  a  small 
shed,  in  which  is  the  Fonte  dei  Oreci^  the  mouth  of  an  antique  conduit, 
V/i  M.  in  length,  which  even  yet  supplies  the  town  with  drinking-water. 
About  Vs  M.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction  (to  the  left  again  at  the  fork) 
we  reach  the  remains  of  a  small  Greek  temple  in  antiSy  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpins,  converted  into  the  church  of  8,  Biagio  in 
the  Norman  period.  The  right  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  fork  brings  ua 
ko  a  hollow  way,  forming  in  antiquity  the  approach  from  the  river. 
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The  blanch  to  the  tight  at  the  fiist  fork  leads  in  a  wide  cnrre 
to  the  little  Gothic  church  of  8.  Nicola  ^  built  into  a  more  an* 
oient  ediilne,  of  which  a  fragment  is  visible  behind  the  high-altar. 
The  portal  has  been  restored.  Adjacent  is  the  so-called  Oratory  of 
Phalari$y  originally  a  Roman  sanctuary  and  afterwards  oonrerted  into 
a  Norman  chapel.  Fine  panorama  in  front  of  it.  In  the  adjacent  Pa-' 
nitteri  garden  are  fragments  of  statues  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the 
temples  lay,  ascending  the  narrow  road  that  turns  to  the  left  after 
10  min. ,  and  leads  past  the  Temple  of  Concord  (see  below). 
At  the  S.E.  angle,  magnificently  situated  over  a  steep  preci- 
pice, 390  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  so-called  **Temple  of 
Juno  Lacinia.  This  name,  however,  rests  merely  on  a  confusion 
betwixt  this  temple  and  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton ,  for  which 
Zeuxis  painted  a  picture  of  Helen.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros- 
hexastylos  with  thirty-four  columns  of  the  best  period  of  the  Doric 
style  (5th  cent.  B.C.).  The  columns  have  twenty  flutes,  and  their 
height  is  five  times  their  diameter.  Earthquakes  have  here  completed 
the  work  of  destruction :  twenty-five  whole  pillars  only  are  left  stand- 
ing, while  nine  half-ones  have  been  re-erected.  All  have  been  dis- 
integrated on  their  S.E.  sides  by  exposure  to  the  Scirocco.  In  front 
of  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  are  two  narrow  terraces.  To  the 
W.  an  ancient  cistern.  —  On  the  S.  side  part  of  the  old  town- 
wall,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  is  still  preserved.  In 
the  rock  beneath  the  temple  are  ancient  tombs. 

The  so-called  **Temple  of  Ck>Beord,  farther  to  the  W.,  is  one 
of  the  best  -  preserved  ancient  temples  in  existence,  as  it  was 
converted  in  the  middle  ages  into  a  church  of  8.  Oregorio  deUe 
Bapi  (^of  the  turnips').  The  arched  openings  in  the  wall  of  the 
cella  belong  to  that  period.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros-hexastylos, 
later  than  that  of  Juno  Lacinia,  but  also  erected  before  the  decline 
of  the  Doric  style.  Its  thirty-four  columns  with  the  architrave  and 
pediments  are  still  standing.  The  right  comer  of  the  front  pediment, 
and  the  indsions  for  beams  are  almost  all  of  later  origin.  Staircases 
in  the  comers  of  the  wall  of  the  ceUa  ascend  to  the  summit. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  between  this  and  the  next  temple,  on 
this  side  of  the  white  wall,  is  the  entrance  to  an  early  Christian 
catacomb,  called  Oroita  dc'  Frangapanij  the  centre  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  circular  room  with  several  rows  of  'arcosolia*  (vaulted 
tombs  in  the  walls).  A  second  story,  lying  deeper  in  the  rock,  has 
been  made  partly  accessible.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacomb 
appears  to  date  from  the  2nd  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks  adjoining  this  catacomb  are 
of  Christian  origin. 

Not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of 
the  so-called  Temple  of  HercoleSi  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty- 
eight  columns  (surrounded  with  a  wall;  the  custodian  opens  the  gate). 
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Th«  btok  part  of  the  cella  ooniiits  of  tkreo  adjacent  rooms.  The 
temple  wae  restored  during  the  Roman  period.  A  statue  of  JSscn- 
lapius,  found  here,  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo.  The  temple 
is  said  to  hare  contained  the  fkmous  painting  of  Alcmene  by  Zeuxis. 
From  it  Torres  attempted  to  steal  the  statue  of  Hercules  by  night, 
but  his  woikmen  were  repulsed  by  the  pious  citizens. 

Adjoining  the  temple  is  the  Porta  Aurea,  the  town-gate  towards 
the  harbour,  by  which  the  Romans  entered  the  city  in  210.  Roads 
to  Porto  Empedode  and  the  Molo  lead  through  this  gate. 

To  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Aurea,  is  the  so-called  *Tomb  of 
Thetonj  which,  like  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Ora- 
torium  of  Phalaxis,  is  of  the  later  Greek,  or  perhaps  of  the  Roman, 
period.  In  a  house  between  the  Tomb  of  Theron  and  the  oon- 
iiuence  of  the  Acragas  and  Hypsas,  where  the  army  of  the  Romans 
was  posted  during  the  siege,  are  preserved  fragments  of  an  edifice 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  'templum  in  antis*,  perhaps  the 
Temple  of  jEseulaphu,  containing  the  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo 
by  Myron,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  once  stood  here. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Porta  Aurea  lie  the  ruins  of  the  *Teiiiple  of 
Zeus,  which  was  never  completed  (closed,  small  fee  to  custodian). 
This  vast  structure,  which  has  been  extolled  by  Polybius  and  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus,  was  erected  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.   It  was  a 
pseudo-peripteros  with  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  huge  engaged 
columns,  seven  at  each  end  (perhaps  only  six  at  the  W.  end), 
and  fourteen  on  each  side,  each  20  ft.  in  circumference,    with 
flutings  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a  man  standing  in  each.   The  flat 
backs  of  the  columns  formed  a  series  of  pilasters.    The  entrance 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  traces  of  steps  are  believed 
to  have  been  found  at  the  W.  end.   Within  the  walls  of  the  cella, 
although  uncertain  where,  stood  the  colossal  Telamones  or  Atlantes, 
one  of  which  has  been  reconstructed,  and  measures  25  ft.  in  height. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  either  in  front  of  the 
pilasters,  or  above  them  as  bearers  of  the  entablature.    In  the 
tympanum  of  the  E.  side  (or  according  to  some  authorities,  on  the 
metopse)  was  represented  the  contest  of  the  gods  with  the  giants, 
on  the  W.  side  the  conquest  of  Troy.    Entire  portions  of  the  side- 
walls  have  fallen  outwardly,  and  now  lie  with  the  same  relative 
disposition  of  their  parts  as  when  erect.    The  notches  and  grooves 
were  either  for  fitting  the  stones  into  each  other,  or  for  raising 
them  to  their  places.     Down  to  1401  a  considerable  part  of  the 
temple  was  still  in  existence ,  but  it  has  been  gradually  removed, 
and  in  recent  times  was  laid  under  contribution  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Molo  of  Girgentl. 

Near  this  temple,  to  the  N.  W.,  M.  Cavallari  has  caused  foui 
Doric  columns  of  a  temple  to  be  re-erected ,  which  is  commonly 
called  that  of  Caitor  and  Pollux,  though  without  sufficient  (^und. 
Portions  of  two  distinct  temples,  however,  have  been  used  in  the 
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Testoratioii.  Fragments  of  the  entablature  bear  distinct  tracea  of 
stucco  and  colouring.  It  was  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  34  columns. 
Near  it  are  the  substructures  of  other  ancient  buildings.  Fine  Tiew 
towards  the  N.  from  the  brink  of  the  so-called  piscina  (see  below). 
ArpBOXXMATB  DiMSirsiovB  of  itt  temple*  in  English  feet:  — 


Ceret 

J'unoLae. 

Concord 

ffevcul. 

Zeus 

Ca$t. 
it  Pol. 

JEscul. 

Length  incl.  ttepa 

90 

134 

188 

241 

363 

HI 

— 

Breadth     .    .    . 

40 

64 

641/2 

90 

182 

51 

40 

Length  of  cella 

— 

M 

94 

166 

302 

79 

25 

Breadth  of  cella 

— 

30 

30 

45 

68 

I81/2 

— 

Height  of  coltunnfl 
with  eapitalfl . 

— 

21 

221/2 

33 

55 

21 

— 

Diameter    of  col- 
umns    .    .    . 

-. 

4 

41/2 

7 

14V4 

3»/4 

— 

Intereolumnia    . 

— 

5Va 

51/2 

7V4 

— 

— 

— 

Height  of  entabla- 
ture  .... 

— 

9Va 

— 

— 

— 

— 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  which  is  said  to  have  once 
been  occupied  by  the  fish-pond  (piscina)  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
is  a  garden  containing  remains  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  VulcaUf 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  temples  opposite  is  obtained.  Of  the 
spring  of  oil  mentioned  by  Pliny  no  trace  has  been  found.  The 
Hippodrome  probably  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  Remains 
of  the  celebrated  Cloacae  ofPhaeax  still  exist  in  the  Piscina. 

We  now  inspect  the  Modern  Town.  The  loftUy-situated  Cathe- 
dral (1080  ft.),  on  the  N.  side,  begun  in  the  14th  cent.,  has  been 
so  completely  modernised,  that  only  a  single  column  on  the  left  side 
bears  any  visible  trace  of  the  original  style  (polygonal  pillar,  with 
foliage  capital).  The  best  part  is  the  unfinished  campanile,  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  The  interior  contains  (last  altar  on 
the  right)  a  Madonna  by  Guido  Beni;  and  in  the  Aula  Capitolarey  at 
the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  a  celebrated  Marble  Sarcophagus  with 
reliefs  of  the  myth  of  Hippolytus  (small  fee  to  the  sacristan). 

On  the  right  side,  Hippolytus  hunting.  On  one  end,  Phsedra  pining  for 
love,  with  her  attendants.  On  the  left  side  the  nurse  divulges  to  Hippolytus 
the  love  of  his  step-mother.  On  the  fourth  side,  death  of  Hippolytus. 

An  acoustic  peculiarity  in  the  cathedral  is  noteworthy.  A  person  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  high-altar  can  distinguish  every  word  spoken  on  the 
threshold  of  the  principal  W.  entrance,  though  the  distance  is  about  100  ft. 

In  the  Treasury  are  two  early  mediaeval  enamelled  caskets.  The 
Cathedral  Archives  (entered  from  the  cathedral)  contain  numerous 
documents  of  the  Norman  period  of  Sicilian  history. 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  church 
of  8.  Maria  dei  Oreci  (closed,  custodian  1/2  f^.),  which  contains 
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fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  PolieuB  or  of  Athene,  It  was  a 
peripteros-hexastylos,  but  its  dimensions  are  unknown.  Its  remains 
are  the  most  ancient  in  Girgenti.  The  wall  of  a  low  passage  beside 
the  church  has  six  oolumn-hases  built  into  it. 

The  Mu$ewn,  under  the  supervision  of  Sig.  CeU,  contains  an 
archaic  marble  statue  of  *  Apollo,  a  sarcophagus  with  triglyph-reliefs 
(found  near  the  sea  in  1886),  vases,  coins,  and  fragments  of  marbles. 
—  The  Biblioteea  Liueehesiana,  near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  same 
street,  was  founded  in  the  18th  cent,  by  Bishop  Lucchesi ,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  tovm. 

The  most  interesting  medittval  structure  is  the  portal  of  8an 
Qiorgio,  —  Near  the  Church  del  Purgatorio  is  the  entrance  to  the 
old  'Catacombs',  or  subterranean  quarries  below  the  present  town. 

The  Passeggiata ,  below  the  Rupe  Atenea ,  where  a  band  plays 
thrice  a  week  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  at  noon  in  winter,  com- 
mands a  charming  view.  In  clear  weather  the  island  of  Pantelleria, 
nearly  90  M.  distant  to  the  W.S.W.,  is  visible  shortly  before  sunset. 

From  the  terrace  outside  the  E.  town-gate  we  ascend  past  the 
suppressed  Capuchin  monastery  of  8.  Vito  (at  the  cross-road  to  the 
right)  to  the  Book  of  Athene  (1150  ft.),  or  Rupe  Atenea.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  a  temple  of  Athene  once  stood  at  the  top,  which 
has  evidently  been  levelled  by  human  agency,  but  the  most  recent 
investigations  show  this  to  be  very  doubtful.  According  to  a  local 
tradition,  the  depression  between  the  town  and  the  rock  was  arti- 
ficially formed  by  Empedocles  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  N, 
wind  (the  'Tramontana')  and  thus  dispel  the  malaria.  The  *yiEw  in 
every  direction  is  magnificent,  particularly  by  evening-light.  The 
ancient  town -wall  crossed  the  Rock  of  Athene,  but  no  traces  of 

this  part  of  it  are  preserved. 

A  visit  to  the  Bulpkur  Mines  near  Qirg enti  is  also  interesting.  Yisitors 
with  letters  of  introdnction  are  received  with  great  civility. 

29.  From  Palermo  and  Girgenti  to  Catania. 

Fbom  Palkbmo  to  Catania,  161  M. ,  railway  in  7-lOVs  ^^'  (fares 
27  fr.  50,  19  fr.  25,  12  fr.  40  c.;  express,  30  fr.  25,  21  fr.  15  c).  —  From 
aiROBNTi  TO  Catania  ,  119  M.,  railway  in  8-9  hrs.  (fares  31  fr.  60,  15  fr.  15, 
9fr.  85  c.^  express,  beyond  S.  Caterina-Xirbi,  22  f^.  95  c.,  16  fr.).  —  These 
two  lines  unite  at  S.  Caterina-Xirbi.  —  A  supply  of  refreshments  should 
be  taken,  as  railway-restaurants  are  few  and  far  between  on  this  line. 

From  Palbemo  to  S.  Catbrina-Xibbi.  —  To  Boceapalumba^ 
43 V2  M.,  see  pp.  290-291.  The  country  is  bleak  and  deserted. 
54  M.  VaUedolmo ;  59^2  M.  Vallelungcu  On  the  right  rises  the  Monte 
Campanaro,  621/2  M.  Villalba,  The  railway  here  reaches  the  valley 
ofthQBilicej  which  flows  to  the  S.,  soon,  however,  beyond  (66^2  ^0 
Marianopoli,  leaving  it  by  a  tunnel  nearly  4  M.  long,  through  the 
mountain-range  in  front,  on  which  the  village  of  Marianopoli  lies.  — 
73  M.  Mimiani'San  Cataldo,  S.  Gataldo  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  railway,  to  the  S.  —  79  M.  8,  Cdterina-Xirhi,  see  p.  ti99. 
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From  Gibobntito  S.  Oatbbina-Xibbi. — To  Aragonct-Caldarej 
6^4  M.,  see  p.  292.  The  train  passes  through  several  tunnels  and 
traverses  a  district  full  of  sulphur-mines  ('zolfare').  To  the  right 
frequent  views  of  the  sea  and  Glrgenti  are  ohtained.  9  M.  Comitini' 
Zolfare;'  13  M.  OroiUy  perhaps  the  ancient  Erbessus,  whence  the 
Romans  derived  their  supplies  of  provisions  while  hesieging  Agri> 
gentum  in  262.  The  Madonie  Mts.  to  the  N.  remain  in  sight  for 
sometime.  —  l'^V2  ^*  Sacalmuto,  a  heautifully  situated  town  with 
12,000  inhahitants.  —  191/2  M.  CastrofUippo. 

23^3  M.  Canicattl  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Lieata  and 
thence  via  Modica  to  Syracuse  (R.  30).  The  town,  with  22,000  in- 
hab.,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

271/2  M.  Serradifalco,  a  small  town  from  which  Domenico  lo 
Faso  Pietrasanta,  Buca  di  Serradifalco  (d.  1863) ,  the  editor  of  the 
*Antichiti  della  SiciHa',  derived  his  title.  —  35  M.  8.  CaUddo; 
the  village,  named  after  St.  Gataldus  of  Tarentum,  with  14,000 
inhabitants,  is  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  —  Several  tunnels. 

371/2  M.  Caltanisfetta  (1930  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Ferrovia,  at  the 
station,  R.  lV2fr-»  "^^^^  spoken  of;  Concordia j  Italia;  CafS  near  the 
cathedral),  a  provincial  capital  with  30,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  hill.  A  band  plays  in  the  evening  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  (S.  Michele),  which  contains  a  few  paintings  of  the  later 
Sicilian  school.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  is  the  Oiardino  Pubblieo^ 
which  commands  a  striking  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  valleys,  especially  towards  the  E. 

About  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Galtaniasetta  lies  tbe  monastery  of  Badia  di 
S.  SpiritOf  a  fine  example  of  the  Korman  style,  erected  by  Roger  I. 
About  2  M.  farther  on  is  a  mud-volcano,  resembling  the  Haccalubi  (p.  292). 

At  S.  Caterina  (Loc.  Clementi ,  R.  4  fr.),  79  M.  from  Palermo 
and  47  M.  from  Girgenti,  the  two  lines  unite.  The  station  Is  at 
Xirbiy  3  M.  from  the  miserable  little  town  of  S.  Caterina.  Coming 
from  Girgenti  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  Mount  ^tna  just  before 
reaching  this  station.  The  following  distances  are  reckoned  from 
Palermo. 

83  M.  Imera^  beyond  which  the  line  crosses  the  Fiume  8also 
(Himera  Meridionalis).  —  89  M.  Villarosa^  a  pleasant-looking  town, 
with  valuable  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  train  now  enters 
a  mountainous  region,  and  ascends  in  windings,  across  viaducts, 
and  through  tunnels.  It  then  threads  the  tortuous  ravine  between 
Calascibetta  (p.  300)  and  Castrogiovanni ,  affording  glimpses  of 
these  places  high  overhead.  Parts  of  the  line  traverse  very  unstable 
ground,  and  the  cuttings  are  provided  with  strong  vaulted  roofs. 

951/2  M.  Castrogiovanni  (Rail.  Restaurant).  An  omnibus  (six 
times  daily;  fare  li/2fr.,  luggage 25c.)  ascends  in  about Ihr.  from 
the  station  to  the  town.  On  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
stands  a  Roman  altar.  Castrogiovanni  (ilifr.  Centrale^Yia,  Roma,  R. 
2-21/2  fr.),  the  Arabic  Kasr  -  Tanni ,  a  corruption  of  EnrM ,  was 
termed  Hnexpugnabilis'  by  Livy,  and  has  recently  been  very  strongly 
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fortifled.  It  Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  leTel  summit  of  a  hill 
(2606  ttX  in  the  form  of  a  hoise-shoe,  and  open  towards  the  E. 

Pop.  16,000. 

With  this  moantain  the  niTths  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  were 
intimately  connected,  and  this  waa  the  principal  scene  of  the  worship  of 
the  Demeter-Rora  of  the  aborigines.  The  soil  is  much  less  fertile  than  it 
was  in  ancient  times ,  when  dense  forests ,  brooks,  and  lakes  conTerted 
this  district  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  where  the  hounds,  it  is  said,  lost 
the  scent  of  their  game  amid  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  fields 
yielded  a  hnndred-fold. 

Enna  or  Henna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.C.  664, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  mother-city.  In  402  it  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  I. ;  Agathocles  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
town;  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  o^tured  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
finally  was  betrayed  to  the  Bomans.  when  the  slaves  under  Eunus  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Enna  the  Bomans  regained  possession  of  the  place 
only  after  a  fierce  struggle.  The  siege  lasted  for  two  years  (133-132), 
and  to  this  day  Boman  missiles  are  found  at  the  approach  to  Castrogio- 
Yanni  where  the  ascent  is  most  gradual.  The  besieged  were  reduced 
by  fuuine  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  In  837  the  Saracens  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  storm  the  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
surrounding  district  had  fled  for  refuge.  In  869  Abbas-ibn-Fahdl  gained 
possession  of  tiie  fortress  through  treachery,  a  prisoner  having  introduced 
the  Arabs  into  the  town  by  means  of  a  tunnel  on  the  K.  side.  The  booty 
was  enormous.  Some  of  the  women  were  sent  as  slaves  as  far  as  Bagdad. 
In  lOOT  the  Kormans  took  the  town.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  again 
partly  fortifled. 

The  main  street  ascends  through  the  town  to  the  old  citadel, 
known  as  La  Boecay  a  very  ancient  structure,  repaired  by  King 
Manfred,  with  numerous  towers.  The  ^jsw  from  the  platform 
of  the  highest  tower  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Sicily,  as  we  stand 
at  the  central  point  of  the  island  (Enna,  the  'umbilicus'  of  Sioily}. 
Towards  the  E.  towers  the  pyramid  of  iEtna;  to  the  N.  run  two 
mountain  -  chains,  ramifications  of  the  Nebrodian  Mts. ;  towards  the 
N.N.E.  rises  Monte  Artesino  (3915  ft.),  beyond  the  hill  on  which 
Calascibeita  lies  (2880  ft.).  On  the  E.  prolongation  of  the  latter 
lie  Leonforte  and  Agira ;  between  the  two,  more  in  the  background, 
Troina  (see  p.  301).  Farther  to  the  E.  is  Centuripe.  To  the  N.N.W., 
on  a  precipitous  ridge  between  Monte  Artesino  and  the  Madonian 
Mts.,  are  Petralia  Soprana  and  Gangi.  To  the  N.W.,  S.  Galogero,  near 
Termini,  is  visible ;  to  the  W.,  the  Pizzo  di  Cammarata ;  and  to  the  S., 
the  Heraean  Mts.,  Licata,  and  the  sea.  —  A  walk  round  the  citadel 
affords  a  series  of  beautiful  views.  —  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the 
famous  temples  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Proserpine.  The  former  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  where  La  Rocca  is  situated,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Salvo j  near  the  convent  of  the  Padri  Kiformati. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  a  Castle^  built  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Aragon. 

The  Gathed&al,  founded  in  1307,  contains,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  a  censer  on  an  antique  stand.  The  pulpit,  the  choir-stalls, 
and  an  ancient  silver-gilt  tabernacle  are  also  noteworthy,  and  the 
treasury  contains  many  valuable  objects.  —  The  BibUoteca  Comu- 
nale  (librarian,  Avvocato  Paolo  Yetri)  contains  some  good  incuna- 
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bula.  —  Another  fine  view  1b  enjoyed  from  a  terrace  adjoining  the 
Convento  8,  Francesco  In  the  market >place. 

Ab  we  continue  onr  journey  by  railway,  we  enjoy  a  beau- 
tiful retrospect  of  the  two  rocky  nests  of  Galasclbetta  and  Gas- 
trogiovannl,  —  IO21/2  M.  LeonfortCy  prettily  situated  on  a  hill 
to  the  left.  (Boute  from  Leonforte  to  Termini,  see  p.  291.')  The 
train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  (CkrysaaJ,  —  108  M. 
Asaaro-  Valgtuumera,  the  ancient  Assorus,  a  Sikelian  town.  To  the 
left  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mount  iEtna,  which  henceforth  remains 
in  sight.   IIOV2  M.  Radduaa, 

116  m.  Agira,  formerly  8.  Filippo  d^Argirb.  The  town  lies 
on  a  hill  (2130  ft.),  about  41/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Sikelian  cities  (Agyrium).  The 
historian  Diodorus  gives  an  account  of  this  his  native  town,  and 
relates  how  Hercules  visited  it  during  his  wanderings  with  lolaus 
and  was  worshipped  here.  It  has  thus  been  suggested  by  Movers 
that  a  Phosnician  colony  existed  here  at  a  remote  period.  Timoleon 
colonised  the  town  in  339  and  built  an  agora,  temple,  and  hand- 
some theatre,  of  which  no  traces  remain.  St.  Philip,  whose  festival 
is  on  1st  May,  has  superseded  Hercules  as  the  tutelary  genius  of 
the  place.  Pine  marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Aboat  4  H.  to  the  N.  of  Agira,  in  the  valley  of  the  brook  of  the  tame 
name,  Ilea  Oagliano,  the  commandant  of  which,  Montaner  di  Sosa,  in  1300, 
lured  the  French  tinder  the  Count  of  Brienne  into  an  ambuscade,  so  that 
300  French  knights  were  captured  or  slain.  High  above  Gagliano  lies  Troina 
(3650  ft.),  the  loftiest  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sicily  (11,000  inhab.).  This  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  of  which  the  Normans  gained  possession  in  1062. 
Here  in  1063,  Boger  de  HauteviUe,  with  his  heroic  wife  Oiuditta  (Judith 
of  Evroult)  and  300  warriors,  defeated  the  rebellious  inhabitants  and  5000 
Saracens.  The  bishopric  founded  here  was  transferred  to  Messina  in 
1067.  In  the  Hatrice  S.  Maria  traces  of  the  ancient  Xorman  structure  are 
distinguishable. 

123  M.  Catenanuova-Centuripe.  On  the  hill  to  the  left,  5  M. 
from  the  station,  and  rising  abruptly  above  the  valley  of  the 
8imetOf  is  situated  Centnripe,  or,  as  it  was  called  until  recently, 
Centorbi  (2380  ft. ;  Alhergo  della  Pace^  in  the  piazza,  very  poor), 
with  9000  inhabitants.  Magnificent  view  of^tna.  In  ancient  times 
the  situation  of  Cenfuripae  was  compared  with  that  ofEryx.  During 
the  Boman  period  this  was  an  important  place.  In  1233  it  was 
destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  on  account  of  its  disaffection,  and  the 
population  removed  to  Augusta  (^.  348).  Remains  of  a  few  Roman 
buildings  are  preserved.  Numerous  vases,  terracottas,  coins,  and 
cut  stones  have  been  found  In  the  neighbourhood.  Antonio  Came- 
rano  possesses  a  collection  of  gems  and  terracottas.  Between  the 
town  and  station  are  some  sulphur-mines.  An  introduction  to  the 
Sindaco  is  desirable. 

The  train  still  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  for  a  short 
time.  A  picturesque  view  is  obtained  of  Genturipe  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  and  of  ^Etna  farther  on.  12572  M.  Muglia;  130  M.  8ftrro, 
A  view  is  now  obtained,  to  the  right,  of  the  exuberantly  fertile 
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Piano  di  Catania,  which  begins  here.  ISSVs  M.  Oerbini»  Beyond 
(137  M.)  Portiere  Stella  the  train  crosBes  the  SimetOt  which  recelTes 
the  DitUino  a  little  to  the  S.  —  138  M.  Simeto,  139V2  M.  Motta 
8.  Anastasia ;  the  town,  with  a  caatle  on  a  piecipitouB  basaltic  cone, 
Is  17s  ^-  to  the  N.  146  M.  JBtcocca,  where  the  line  unites  with 
that  from  Syracuse  to  Catania  (K.  38).  Before  Catania  is  reached, 
the  sea  is  again  yisible ;  the  line  passes  through  an  old  stream  of 
lava  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 
151  M.  Catania,  see  p.  335. 

FsoK  Castbooxoyanmi  to  Oatania  vxl  Caltaozbohb. 

From  Cadtrogiovaiini  to  Caltagirone,  80  M.  The  bridle-path,  passing 
numerous  grottoes  and  caverns,  descends  to  the  S.  In  2  hrs.  the  Lago  Per- 
gtua  is  reached,  the  fabled  locality  whence  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine. 
Except  in  spring,  the  lake  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dirty  pond,  used 
by  the  inhabitants  for  steeping  their  flax. 

From  the  lake  to  Piazza,  a  ride  of  13  M.  Before  reaching  Piazza  we 
join  the  carriage-road  which  leads  from  Oaltanissetta  (p.  399)  via  PUtraperzia 
(1460  ft)  and  Barrafranca  to  (39  M.)  Piazza. 

Fiassa  Armerina  CX^ti.sAlbergo  del  Sole),  Sicil.  CJUaega,  is  a  town  with 
20,000  inhabitants.  We  follow  theTerranova  road  towards  tneS.  to  8.  ConOy 
where  the  road  to  Caltagirone  diverges  to  the  left. 

Oaltagirona  (2000  ft. ;  *Albergo  Centrale),  regarded  as  the  most  civilised 
provincial  town  in  Sicily  (32,400  inhab.).  Although  2170  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  it  is  well-built  and  possesses  a  fine  promenade  and  market-place,  whence 
a  lofty  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  old  castle.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
place  is  zealous  in  promoting  public  education.  Pottery  is  the  staple 
commodity,  and  the  traveller  may  purchase  very  characteristic,  well-exe- 
cuted figures  of  Sicilians  and  Galabrians,  in  their  national  costumes.  The 
town  commands  a  magnificent  view  in  every  direction. 

Fbom  Caltaoibone  to  Catania,  59  M.,  railway  in  3*/44hr8.,  via  VcU- 
savoia.  —  8Va  M.  Qrammichele ;  I6V2  M.  Vittini  Licodia,  —  22  M,  Mineo, 
the  town  of  which  name  (the  ancient  Menae,  founded  by  Ducetius,  and  taken 
by  the  Saracens  in  840)  lies  about  6  H.  from  the  stotion.  —  25  H.  Mai- 
telle;  29  H.  Fildidowna;  35  M.  Bcordia  (noted  for  its  fine  oranges);  38  H. 
Leone;  44  H.  VaUavoia^  junction  of  the  line  from  Catania  to  Syracuse  (see 
B.  38).  >-  From  Valsavoia  to  Catania  (16  M.),  see  p.  347. 

From  Mineo  (see  above)  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  famous  Lacu» 
Palieorum  of  the  ancients.  A  highroad  leads  from  Hineo  by  (2^^  H.)  Fon- 
daeateo  to  (6  M.)  Favarotta,  near  which  is  situated  the  Lacus  Palieorum 
(Lago  de*  Paliei),  generally  490  ft.  in  circumference  and  13  ft.  deep  in 
the  middle.  In  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Two  aper- 
tures (fratree  PaHci)  in  the  centre  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  with  such 
force  that  the  water  is  forced  upwards  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  agitated  as  if  boiling.  Birds  are  suffocated  in  attempting  to  fly 
across  the  lake,  and  horses  and  oxen  experience  difficulty  in  breathing  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  water.  The  ancients  regarded  the  spot  as  sacred 
and  the  peculiar  resort  of  the  gods.  The  Dii  Palici  were  believed  to  be 
sons  of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  A  sumptuous  temple  was  accordingly 
erected  here,  to  which  the  pious  flocked  from  all  quarters,  but  every  vestige 
of  it  has  now  disappeared.  Fugitive  slaves  found  an  asylum  in  this  temple. 
An  oath  sworn  by  the  Dii  Palici  was  deemed  peculiarly  solemn.  At  no  great 
distance  from  this  spot  Ducetius  founded  the  town  of  Palica,  which  has 
also  left  no  trace  of  its  existence.  The  name ,  however,  may  still  be  re- 
cognised in  Palagonia,  a  small  medieeval  town,  once  the  property  of  the 
naval  hero  Roger  Loria. 
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30.  From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  vift  Canicatti 

and  Licata. 

From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  the  traveller  may  either  select  the  route 
Tf&  Catania  (B.  29)  and  the  steamer  which  leaves  Porto  Empedocle  once 
weekly  (Sat.  afternoon  r  see  p.  276;  emharoation  or  landing  1  fr.)  or  take 
the  line  (ISSi/sM.)  vi&  Canicatti  and  Licata,  briefly  described  below.  The 
staiges  on  this  route  (no  through-trains  and  very  inconvenient  connections) 
are  as  follows :  from  Qlrgenti  to  JAeata^  41/2  hrs. ;  thence  to  Terranwa^ 
11/4  hr. ;  thence  to  Modka^  4S/4  hrs. ;  thence  to  8yracu$9^  fli^f^  hrs.  This  tour 
is  seldom  made,  as  it  offers  little  of  interest  beyond  the  excursions  to 
the  Yal  d'ltpiea  and  to  Falazgolo  Aereide  from  Hodica. 

From  Giigenti  to  (25  M.)  CaniccUthf  see  p.  299.  The  railway 
gradually  ascends.  31  M.  Delia  f  35^2  M.  CampobellOy  a  town  with 
TOOOlnhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  near  large  sulphur-mines. 
Several  long  tunnels  are  traversed  both  before  and  beyond  (42  M.) 
Favarotta;  and  the  line  descends  In  a  curve  to  the  valley  of  the  Fiume 
Salso,  the  Himera  Meridionalis  of  the  ancients.  —  47  M.  8,  Oliva. 

The  road  from  Girgenti  to  (24  H.)  Licata  passes  near  the  loftily-situated 
Favara  (1216  ft.;  17,000  inhab.),  with  a  chateau  of  the Chiaramonte  of  the 
14th  cent.,  and  Naro  (1940  ft. ;  11,000  inhab.),  with  another  castle  of  the 
Chiaramonte  and  several  small  catacombs  of  Christian  origin.  Farther  on 
the  road  reaches  Paltna  di  Montiehiaro^  a  town  with  15,000  inhab.,  near 
which  grow  the  largest  almonds  in  Sicily. 

53^2  M.  Lloata  (Alb,  Jmera;  BeUa  SicUia;  Alb.  della  Ferrovia; 
Brit,  vice-consul,  8ig.Alph.  Qiglio;  Amer.  vice-consul ;  Lloyd's  agent, 
Slg.  Angelo  Yerderame  de  Matteo),  with  18,000  inhab.,  is  the  chief 
trading  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  exports  sulphur  exten- 
sively. It  occupies  the  site  of  the  town  which,  after  the  destruction 
of  Gela  by  the  Mamertlnes  about  280,  the  Tyrant  Phlntlas  of  Acra- 
gas  erected  and  named  after  himself.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
of  Poggio  di  8.  Angelo,  the  Greek  ^Exvofjioc.  The  present  name  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Linbigadah, 

The  place  was  an  ancient  Phoenician-Carthaginian  fortress,  garrisoned 
by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  war  with  Agathocles  in  311,  whilst  the 
latter  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  in  256  Begulus, 
before  his  expedition  to  Africa,  vanquished  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  battles  on  record,  in  which  not  fewer  than  300,(XX) 
men  were  engaged.  Carthalo,  favoured  by  a  storm,  destroyed  a  large  fleet 
of  Roman  transports  on  this  coast  in  249. 

The  railway  now  skirts  the  coast,  traversing  extensive  wheat- 
flelds.  —  60  M.  Fcdconara,  with  a  villa  of  Baron  Bordonaro.  62  M. 
Butera;  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  left  lies  the  small  town  of 
Butera  (1320  ft),  which  was  held  by  the  Saracens  from  853  to  1089. 
The  Prince  of  Butera  was  the  chief  of  the  Sicilian  grandees.  The 
sterile  plain  through  which  we  pass  is  the  Campi  Oeloi  of  Yirgil. 

75  M.  Terranova.  —  Inns.  Albbsgo  Fbnioe,  well  spoken  of;  Al- 
Bssao  Gela.  —  Trattoria  Trinacria^  well  spoken  of.  — Bbitish  Vice-Consdl, 
Sig.  Vine.  Bretmu. 

Terranova ,  sumamed  di  8icUia^  a  seaport  with  17,000  inhab., 
founded  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  n.,  and  situated  on  a  hill,  is  in- 
tersected by  the  long  Corso  from  W  to  E.  It  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  traveller. 
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In  and  near  TemnOYa  aze  the  remaini  of  Qtla,   where  the 

dramatist  iEschylas  died,  B.C.  456. 

The  height  to  the  W.,  on  the  left  of  the  railway  and  the  road  to 

Licata  (Capo  Soprano),  was  the  ancient  Necropolis,  where  nomezoas 

vases  have  been  found. 

0«1a,  founded  in  689  by  a  Doxian  colony  under  Antiphemua  of  Rhodes 
and  Bntimua  of  Crete,  so  rapidly  attained  to  proBperity  that  in  583  it  wae 
itself  in  a  position  to  send  forth  a  eolony  to  found  Acragas.  After  a 
period  of  aristocratic  goYemmenti  Hi^^crates  obtained  the  supreme 
power.  Under  his  rule  Oela  rose  to  the  eenitb  of  its  prosperity  (496- 
491).  His  successor  Qelon  transferred  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Deinomenides  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  one-half  of  the  population 
of  Gela.  The  remainder  he  left  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Hiero. 
In  406  Oela  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Ha- 
milcar.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  (xiii.)  proves  that  the  town 
lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Oela,  on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  Terranova. 
The  remains  of  a  Dorie  Temple  are  still  standing  about  Vt  H.  to  the  E.  of 
the  town  (Fiazxa  del  Molino  a  Vento)  r,  and  the  river  is  SOO  paces  beyond 
them.  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
whose  celebrated  statue  was  sent  by  Hamilcar  to  Tyre,  where  it  was  found 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Timoleon  re-erected  the  town  and  peopled  it 
with  colonists.  Agathocles  subsequently  caused  5000  of  the  inhabitants 
to  beput  to  the  sword,  and  the  Mamertiues  destroyed  the  town  about 
B.C.  2^.    Since  that  period  it  has  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Maroglio  immediately  beyond  Texr&nova, 
and  the  DiriUo  a  little  farther  on.  —  84  M.  DiriUOy*  88  M.  Biseari, 
a  town  with  2800  inhab.,  from  which  Prince  Bisoari,  the  collector, 
visited  by  Goethe  at  Oatania  in  1787,  derived  his  title. 

94  M.  Vittozia  (880  ft.;  Aibergo  CetUraU  Yittoria,  fair),  a  town 
with  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  arclueologist  is  recommended  to  take  the  route  from  Vittoria  to 
Modica  vi&  Seoglitti  (Brit,  vice-consul,  Siff.  Ce$.  I\>rcellt)y  the  port  of  Vit- 
toria, passing  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gamarina  (19  H.)-  Oamarina  was  founded 
by  Syracuse  in  099,  and  destroyed  in  553  for  attempting  to  assert  its  indepen- 
dence, but  was  re-erected  by  Hippocrates  of  €tola  in  493  after  the  battle  of 
the  Helorus  (Tellaro  or  Abisso).  (^lon  again  depopulated  the  town  in  484  and 
transplanted  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  but  it  was  colonised  a  second  time 
by  Gela  in  461.  In  405  Dionysius  on  his  retreat  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
follow  him,  and  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  339  it  was 
re-colonised  by  Timoleon,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  In  A.D.  853  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Abbas-ibn-Fahdl.  Camarina 
was  about  5  H.  in  circumference,  and  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Camarana 
(ancient  Hipparis\  at  the  point  where  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Ca- 
marana now  stands  on  a  sand-hill,  100  ft.  in  height.  —  From  Seoglitti  we 
may  take  the  steamer  mentioned  at  p.  276  to  Syracuse. 

98  M.  C6mi90  (803  ft.),  a  country-town  with  18,000  inhabitants. 
The  famous  Fountain  of  Diana,  the  water  of  which  refused  to  mingle 
with  wine  when  drawn  by  women  of  impure  character,  was  situated 
here.  Beyond  Gomiso  the  railway  ascends  in  a  wide  curve,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view.  It  then  traversee  a  plateau,  sloping  towards  the 
E.  and  intersected  by  several  deep  and  romantic  ravines.  —  101  M. 
Donnafugata. 

113  M.  Bagusa  Superiore  (1630  ft.),  with  about  23,000  inhab. 
and  several  mediaeval  churches,  is  probably  the  aLncieni  ByhlaJSeraea^ 
Thence  we  descend  rapidly  to  (119  M.)  Baguta  Jnferiorej  with 
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about  8000  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the  enyirons  belong  to  Baron 
Arezzo  di  Donnafagata,  who  possesses  a  cotton-factory  here.  The 
neighbouring  rocks  contain  numerous  grottoes. 

I24V2M.  Kodica  (1445ft.;  BteUadTIUOia;  Leone),  with 41,300 
inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  county  of  that  name,  lies  in  a 
rocky  valley,  consisting  of  two  ravines  which  unite  in  the  town.  The 
height  between  the  valleys  affords  a  survey  of  the  three  arms  of 
the  town. 

From  Modica  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque *Val  or  Cava  d'lspiea^  a  rocky  ravine,  in  the  limestone  rock 
(6-8 M. ;  very  rough  road;  guide  advisable).  The  road  to  Spaccafomo 
is  quitted  beyond  the  road  which  descends  to  Scicli,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  left  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  at  the  S.E.  exit  from 
which  lies  Spaccafomo. 

Sicily  «OBtaiii«  an  extraordinarily  lax|;6  number  of  rock -tombs,  often 
wrongly  named  Ddieri.  Tombs  of  this  kind  have  been  fonnd  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  at  Caltabelotta,  Siculiana,  and  Baffadale,  and  on 
the  S.E.  aronnd  Monte  Lanro;  also  to  the  K.  of  Syracuse  as  far  as  a 
point  beyond  Cape  S.  roce,  and  at  Maletto  and  Bronte  to  the  W.  of 
^tna.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Sicanians.  The  grottoes 
of  the  Vol  a*I$piea  are  the  most  numerous  and  present  the  greatest  variety. 
Some  of  them  were  used  as  habitations  at  a  later  date.  They  either  con- 
sist of  different  stories,  connected  in  the  interior  by  circular  apertures, 
or  of  single  chambers ,  the  entrances  to  which  in  the  rock  are  almost 
invariably  at  least  the  height  of  a  man  above  the  ground.  Rings  hewn 
in  stone  which  are  seen  here  probably  served  some  purpose  of  domestic 
economy.  As  most  of  the  grottoes  still  contain  graves,  it  is  probable  that 
this  formed  the  Necropolis  of  an  ancient  town,  which  lay  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau.  Others  believe  that  the  caverns  are  the  relics  of  a  very 
ancient  town  of  rock-dwellers.  Kumerous  inscriptions  prove  ttiat  they 
were  used  as  a  burial-place  by  the  Christians  in  the  4th  century.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  grottoes  are  the  so-called  (kuteilo  d*Ispiea,  the 
SpeloTiat  Oro$$a,  the  ChroUa  del  Corvo,  the  Orotta  del  Fsnto,  etc 

Beyond  Modica  the  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  to  (131  M.)  Seieli,  a 
town  with  12,000  inhab. ;  then  turns  towards  the  sea,  and  beyond 
(138  M.)  Sampieri  skirts  the  coast. 

144  M.  PottaUo,  with  4100  inhab.  (steamer  to  Syracuse,  see 
p.  276). 

The  line  now  turns  inland,  towards  the  N.£.  To  the  right  we 
enjoy  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  the 
rugged  promontory  of  Paesero  (Paehynum),  with  its  islands,  har« 
hours  (Porto  d'  VlUse,  Porto  Palo),  tunny-flsheries  (tonnare),  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Helorue  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  now  called  Stampaei, 

149  M.  Spaccafomo,  a  town  of  8800  inhab.,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Yal  d'Ispica  (see  above). 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Spaccafomo  by  a  carriage-road  to 
(ilVs  M.)  Pachino  and  the  Capo  Passero.    Boad  from  Pachino  to  ff<H»^ 

15  H.,  see  p.  906. 

153  M.  Bosolini  (445  ft.),  possibly  on  the  site  of  the  Syraeosan 
colony  of  Canninae,  founded  B.C.  644.  —  157  M.  S.  Paolo. 
Basduoa.    Italy  IH.    i3th  Edition.  20 
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162  M.  Voto  (520  ft. ;  Titioria,  with  trattoria;  Aquila  dTOro, 
opposite  the  Dombiican  monastery,  to  the  right),  a  pleasant  and 
thriving  town  with  18,300  inhab. ,  contains  handsome  palaces  of  the 
proTincial  aristocracy.  The  present  town  was  founded  in  1703,  5  M. 
from  the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1693.  Of  the  older  Noto  the  ruins  are  still  visible. 

About  4  H.  to  the  S.  of  Koto ,  between  the  riven  FcUconara  (Asina- 
rtu)  and  Tellaro  (Helorm)^  stands  La  Pitzutaj  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
colomn,  about  SO  ft.  in  height.  It  is  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  monument 
•rected  by  the  Syracuaans  in  the  bed  of  the  Asinams  after  the  sanguinary 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  (Sept.,  413). 

Beyond  Neto  the  train  passes  (1661/2 M.)^vo{a  (13,000 inhab.), 
where  almond^trees  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish,  approaches  the 
coast,  and  beyond  (172  M.)  CambiU  crosses  the  river  CasaibiU  (an- 
cient CacyparU')y  on  the'  banks  of  which  Demosthenes  and  6OO0 
Athenians  had  to  surrender  in  413.  Thence  through  the  coast-plain 
via  (183  M.)  8.  Teresa  Longarini  to  — 

18878  ^*  Syracuse^  see  p.  349. 


About  19  M.  to  the  N.  of  Modica,  as  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Noto, 
and  27  M.  to  the  W.  of  Syracuse ,  and  connected  with  all  three 
by  highroads,  lies  — 

Palauolo  Aoreide  (2285  ft. ;  Albergo  Centrale,  Via  della  Piazza 
Superiore),  the  Aerae  of  the  Greeks,  afterwards  Pkteeolum  (Arabic 
d'Akrdt,  the  BaUnsul  of  Edrisi),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  of  Sicily.  It  has  11,000  inhabitants.  Acr»  was  founded  by 
the  Sytacusans  in  B.C.  664,  and  formed  part  of  their  territory  until 
Syracuse  Itself  was  conquered  by  Marcellus.  The  town  apparently 
escaped  destruction  down  to  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  wars.  The 
custodian  of  the  ruins  ('Guardia  delle  antichitii*)  should  be  enquired 
for  at  the  inn. 

The  Acropolis  and  the  older  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  hill 
which  rises  above  the  modern  town,  and  were  accessible  from  the 
E.  only.  The  top  affords  a  flue  view  in  every  direction.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  E.  was  protected  by  latomis.  Tombs  of  all  periods 
have  .been  discovered  here,  some  being  of  Greek  origin  with  reliefs, 
others  of  the  early  Christian  period.  We  may  also  visit  the  so- 
called  Tempio  Ferale  (key  to  be  brought  from  the  town),  some 
water-conduits,  and  a  small  ThtatrCj  looking  to  the  N.,  whence  the 
small  town  of  Bitacemi  is  visible  on  a  hill  above  a  deep  ravine.  The 
theatre  is  of  late  Greek  origin,  and  contains  twelve  tiers  of  seats  for 
600  spectators.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Odeon^  or,  according  to  others, 
a  bath-establishment.  To  the  S.  of  the  Acropolis  rises  the  Monte 
Pineta,  with  numerous  mortuary  chambers  (p.  305).  —  In  the  Con- 
trada  deiSantieeUiy  a  valley  U/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Pineta,  are  the  curious 
bas-reliefs,  unfortunately  mutilated  50  years  ago,  of  the  *8anU>ni\ 
They  appear  to'  have  pertained  to  a  burial-place,  and  on  most  of 
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them  the  figure  of  a  goddess  (supposed  to  be  Cyhele)  iind  beside  her 
Hermes  may  be  distinguished.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  an  extensive 
burial-ground,  the  Aeroeoro  della  Torre ,  where  hundreds  of  sarco- 
phagi have  been  opened.  Many  of  them  contained  well-preseryed 
skulls.  From  E.  to  W.  the  women  were  found  to  have  been  interred, 
firom  N.  to  S.  the  men.  —  The  collection  of  ancient  vases,  etc.,  of 
Baron  Judica  (Palazzo  Judica ;  previous  application  desirable),  who 
made  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  is  in  a  deplorably  neglected 
condition,  and,  like  that  of  the  Cur^  Bonelli,  is  interesting  to  the 
scientific  only. 

From  Palazzolo  to  Syracuse,  27  M.,  diligence  every  morning,  in 
about  6  hrs. ,  vil  Floridia.  (Another  good  road  leads  vi&  Canicat- 
tinl.)  A  little  beyond  Jf onto  OrossCj  the  first  post-station,  Syracuse 
becomes  visible  in  the  distance.  The  towns  to  the  left  are  Catisaro 
and  Ferla.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  SortinOj  on  an  eminence.  The 
road  leads  through  the  small  town  of  8.  Paolo,  and  then  through 
Floridia,  a  town  with  9000  inhab.,  in  the  midst  of  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves.  Floridia  Is  about  7^/2  M.  from  Syracuse. 
On  a  hill  to  the  left,  about  halfway ,  is  the  village  of  Belvedere 
(p.  359).  —  Syracuse,  see  p.  349. 

Kesr  Floridia  is  the  Cava  di  Spakpinato  (or  CtUatrello),  a  highly  ro- 
mantic gorge,  through  which  the  Athemans  forced  their  way  on  their 
retreat  to  the  'Akraion  Lepas'  (Acreean  Bock)  in  B.  C.  413.  At  the  rock,, 
however,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syracnaans,  they  were  repulsed 
(comp.  p.  361).  A  visit  to  the  pass  takes  6  hrs.  (guide  necessary  j  don- 
keys at  Fioridia)i  the  charge  for  a  one-horse  carriage  from  Syracuse  is 
13  fr.  (including  hire  of  donkey  from  Syracuse). 


31.  From  Palermo  to  Messina  by  the  Coast. 

162  M.  Bailwat  in  5V2-8V2  hrs.  (fares  28  fr.  25,  18  fr.  40,  11  fr.  80  c). 

Stbamsss  between  Palermo  and  Messina  four  times  a  week:  Jfavif^tt- 
rione  Qmsrale  Italiana  twice  direct  in  13  hrs.  (fares  32  fr.  GO  or  23  fr.  60c., 
inci.  provisions),  starting  from  Palermo  on  Hon.  and  Sat.  at  6  p.m.,  and 
arriving  at  Messina  on  Tnes.  and  Thurs.  at  6  a.m.  (from  Messina  on  Mon.  at 
6  p.m.  and  Sat.  at  6  p.m.,  arrival  at  Palermo  on  Tues.  and  Sun.  at  6  a.m.); 
once  viaBeggio;  and  once  (leaving  Palermo  onFrid.  at  6  a.m.)  viaCefalii 
(leaving  that  port  at  10.30  a.m.),  S.  Stefano,  8.  Agata,  Capo  d'Orlando 
(5  p.m.)f  Patti,  and  Milazzo,  reaching  Messina  at  7.90  a.m.  on  Sat.  morning. 
(From  Messina  on  Wed.  at  6  a.m.,  from  Capo  d'Orlando  at  1.60  p.m., 
reaching  CJefalh  at  7.46  p.m.,  and  Palermo  at  11.35). 

From  Palenno  to  Termifii,  see  p.  290.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
is  bleak  and  treeless,  and,  as  its  appearance  Indicates,  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  railway  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume 
Torta,  and  soon  reaches  (30  M.  from  Palermo)  BuonfomeUo. 

The  houses  to  the  left  of  the  former  highroad  stand  on  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple  which  has  not  yet  been  excavated.  On 
the  height  to  the  right  lay  Himera,  the  westernmost  town  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  birthplace  (about  630)  of 
Stesichorus,  originally  called  Tisias,  the  perfecter  of  the  Greek 

20* 
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ehoruf,  who  is  said  to  have  pioteeted  his  natlye  town  against  the 

tyiaimy  of  Phalaiis.    If  we  ascend  the  abrupt  hill,  overgrown  with 

sumach,  we  reach  a  table-land  which  gradually  slopes  downward 

fh>m  the  small  town  of  La  8ignora,     To  the  E.  flows  the  Himera 

8eptenMonali$j  or  Fiume  Grande  i  on  the  W.  a  small  valley,  in  which 

tombs  have  been  discovered,  separates  the  town  from  the  plateau. 

To  the  N.  the  hills  descend  precipitously  to  the  plain  of  the  coast ; 

on  this  side  the  town  was  defended  by  massive  walls. 

Himera  was  founded  by  ZanclflBant  in  648.  One  of  the  greatest  batties 
ever  fought  by  the  Greeks  took  place  on  behalf  of  the  citizena  in  480,  when 
Qelon  and  Theron  surprised  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  while  he  was 
besieging  the  town,  and  annihilated  his  army.  He  himself  is  said  to 
have  sought  a  voluntary  death  in  the  sacrificial  fire,  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  battle  was  probably  earlier  than  tiiat  of  Bala- 
mis ,  though  Greek  historians  have  stated  that  both  were  fought  on  the 
same  day.  In  ^)9  Hannibal ,  son  of  (Hsgon  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar, 
captured  the  town  and  raxed  it  to  the  ground,  after  most  of  the  in- 
habitants had  abandoned  it  by  night,  and  since  that  period  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  re-erect  it. 

The  Fiame  Orande,  with  the  Fiume  Salso  (p.  299),  bisects  the 
island,  and  has  frequently  formed  a  political  frontier  (under  the 
Romans  and  under  Frederick  n.).  Beyond  the  Fiume  Grande 
the  railway  traverses  a  malarious  district.  To  the  right  are  obtained 
beautiful  glimpses  of  the  fissured  valleys  of  the  Madonia  Mts, 
34  M.  Campofdice;  opposite  is  BoeeeUa,  Farther  up  in  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Fiume  lies  CoUesano^  a  town  which  possesses 
remnants  of  walls  of  an  unknown  period.  Above  the  mountains 
enclosing  the  valley  tower  the  Monte  8.  8alvatore  (6266ft.)  and 
the  Pi%to  Antenna  (6480  ft.),  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Madonian 
Mountains.  37^2  M.  Laseari.  On  the  heighttothe  right  is  Qratteri; 
then  the  Qihilmanna^  i.e.  the  ^manna-mountain*  (3590  ft.).  The 
last  part  of  the  railway  leads  through  a  beautiful,  cultivated  district, 
in  which  considerable  quantities  of  manna  are  obtained  from  the 
exudations  of  the  manna-tree  (Fraxinus  omus). 

42i/2  M.  Ceftad  (Albergo  CentraU,  Italia,  both  with  trattoria 
and  well  spoken  of;  the  latter,  in  the  Piazza  del  Buomo,  is  plain ; 
LuigiPinterero  is  a  good  guide),  the  ancient  (^pAaloecttum,  a  thriv- 
ing but  dirty  town,  infested  by  beggars,  with  14,200  inhab.,  who 
are  engaged  in  trading,  seafaring,  and  the  sardine  fishery.  It  lies  at 
the  base  of  a  barren  and  precipitous  promontory  on  which  the  an- 
cient town  stood.  The  limestone  rock,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fossils,  which  towers  above  the  town,  bears  the  fragments  of  a  med- 
iaeval Ca^Btle  and  the  remains  of  a  polygonal  structure  (closed;  cus- 
todian's house  at  the  end  of  the  Salita  dei  Saraceni).  To  the  latter 
a  vault  was  added  during  the  Roman  period,  and  it  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  Ghristian  place  of  worship.  The  summit,  on  which 
there  are  remains  of  a  Norman  castle,  commands  a  magnificent 
survey  of  the  N.  coast  and  the  lofty  mountains  as  far  as  Palermo. 
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Oephaloedhan  ia  mentioned  in  history  for  the  first  time  in  387  in 
connection  with  the  wars  between  Dionysius  I.  and  Carthage,  and  oc- 
casionally during  the  Roman  oeriod.  In  837  the  Arabs  besieged  it  un- 
suceessfaily,  but  captured  it  in  808.  In  1139  when  King  Roger  was  returning 
from  Naples,  and  his  vessel  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  he  is  said  to 
have  vowed  to  erect  a  church  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  spot 
where  he  should  be  permitted  to  land.  The  vessel  was  driven  ashore  at 
Oefalu,  and  he  accordingly  began  to  build  a  handsome  cathedral  here. 
The  charter  of  foundation,  dating  from  1145 ,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
episcopal  archives,  contains,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  above  story. 

The  *Oathbdbal,  a  noble  monument  of  Nonnan  architecture, 
lies  to  the  W.  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and  around  it  the 
modern  town  has  sprung  up.  The  facade  rests  upon  gigantic  blocks 
of  hewn  stone,  which  probably  formed  part  of  an  earlier  building. 
Two  imposing  towers  of  four  stories,  connected  by  a  colonnade, 
flank  the  fa^de ,  recalling  the  huge  towers  of  St.  Etlenne  at  Caen 
erected  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  The  walls  of  the  colonnade  were 
covered  with  mosaics,  now  destroyed,  in  memory  of  King  Roger 
and  of  his  successors  who  continued  the  building.  The  W.  entrance 
is  coeval  with  the  foundation.  The  portal  is  of  unique  construction. 

The  apses  are  decorated  externally,  but  the  outside  is  otherwise  plain. 

The  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  possesses  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  three  apses.  Nave  double  the  width  of  ttie  aisles.  Length  243, 
width  92  ft.  The  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  supported  by 
fifteen  columns  of  granite  and  one  of  cipoUino.  The  *Mosaics  in  the 
tribune  are  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  in  Sicily,  and  most  resemble  those 
preserved  in  the  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos.  The  beautifully  executed  figure 
of  the  Saviour  was  completed  in  1148.  A  number  of  other  figures,  Mary 
with  four  archangels,  prophets,  and  saints,  appear  from  their  selection  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  In  the  transepts  once  stood  two  of 
the  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  which  are  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo, 
and  contain  the  relics  of  the  emperors  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II. 

The  fine  CM$ters  adjoining  the  church  resemble  those  at  Monreale 
but  are  not  so  well  preserved. 

A  bronze  monument,  by  L.  Battaglia,  unveiled  in  1894,  com- 
memorates the  Sicilian  patriot  Nicolb  Botta,  who  was  shot  during 
the  Bourbon  regime.  —  The  heirs  of  Baron  Mandralisca  possess  a 
small  collection  of  antiquities  here,  including  almost  aU  the  objects 
of  Interest  found  in  the  island  of  Llpari  (p.  322). 

Stations:  48  M.  Cattdbuono;  53^2  M.  Potttna,  on  the  Fiume 
di  PolUtMy  the  ancient  Monalus,  The  loftily  situated  little  town 
of  PoUmOy  3  M.  inland,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  ApolUmia, 
which  Timoleon  delivered  from  its  tyrant  Leptines. 

5972  ^*  Tusa.  Near  it,  on  an  eminence  to  the  E.,  lay  HaUtesa 
or  AlaetOy  founded  in  403  by  the  tyrant  Arehonides  of  Herbita. 
The  town  was  an  important  place  under  the  Romans;  its  ruins  are 
2  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  skirted  by  the  Alemsj  now  Fiume  di 
PetUneo, 

The  railway  crosses  the  Flume  di  Pettineo,  and  then  the  Firnne 
Beitano,  In  the  valley  of  which,  9  M.  inland,  lies  the  town  of  Afi- 
diretta  (12,000  inhab.),  the  ancient  Amettratus, 

65  M.  8.  SUfano  di  Camastra^  with  5000  inhab.,  stands  on  an 
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^frminenoe  by  the  sea.  From  the  W.  side  of  the  town  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  enyiions,  the  sea,  and  the  valley  below.  Cheese  made 
from  sheep's  milk  (cacio  cavallo)  and  wool  are  the  staple  products. 

Beyond  S.  Stefano  the  line  crosses  numerous  brooks,  descending 
from  the  Monti  Nehrodi,  the  N.  slope  of  which  is  covered  witb  the 
Bo8eo  di  Caromay  the  largest  forest  in  Sicily,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  underwood.  —  71  M.  Caroniaj  the  Calaete  ('beautiful 
shore')  founded  by  Ducetius  in  440.  The  railway  next  crosses  the 
Fiumara  of  8.  FrateUOy  or  Furiano,  which  flows  through  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  grove  of  oleanders,  and  reaches  (79  V2  M^O  ^'  Fraiello- 
Acquedolei. 

The  town  of  S.  Fratello  (7700  inhab.) ,  4Vs  H.  inland,  is  one  of  the 
IiOmbard  colonies  which  accompanied  Adelaide  of  Honferrat,  wife  of 
Roger  I.,  to  Sicily.  Others  established  themselves  at  Piazza,  Nicosia,  Aidone, 
Randazzo,  Sperlinga,  Capizzi,  Maniace,  etc.  The  Lombard  dialect  is  still 
spoken  at  S.  Fratello,  Piazza,  l^icosia,  and  Aidone.  Kear  S.  Fratello  is 
the  grotto  of  San  Teodoro^  containing  many  fossil  bones  of  different  species 
of  mammalia. 

823/^  M.  8.  Agata  di  MiliteUo  is  a  smaU  town  with  a  tolerable 
inn.  Farther  on,  the  railway  crosses  again  the  beds  of  numerous 
torrents,  in  the  first  of  which,  the  Fiumara  Rosamarina,  bordered  by 
oleanders,  are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  —  841/2  M.  8,  Marco 
d*Alunzioi  about  2  M.  to  the  S.,  on  a  hill,  is  the  little  town  of 
that  name,  probably  the  ancient  Aluntium.  —  87  M.  ZapptUla,,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  palace  in  the  Fiumara  ZappuUa.  Between 
the  mouth  of  this  torrent  and  Capo  d'Orlando  was  fought,  4th  July, 
1299,  the  great  naval  battle  in  which  Frederick  U.  was  defeated  by 
the  united  fleets  of  Catalonia  and  Anjou  under  Roger  Loria.  On 
the  height  to  the  right,  facing  us,  we  observe  the  small  town  of 
Na80i  where  the  silk-culture  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  whole 
district  resembles  a  luxuriant  orchard. 

The  station  of  (91  M.)  Naso-Capo  d'Orlando,  the  extreme  rocky 
point  (305  ft.)  of  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  railway,  also  serves 
the  little  town  of  NasOj  on  a  hill  3  M.  to  the  S.E. 

The  next  stations  are  (96V4  M.)  Brolo-Fiearra  and  (963/4  M.) 
PirainO'Sant'  Angela,  both  situated  at  the  mouths  of  broad  ^flu- 
mare*.  ~.  IOIV4  M.  Qioiosa  Marea  (Sicil.  Oiuima),  with  6000  in- 
habitants. The  line  penetrates  the  abrupt  granite  promontory  of 
Capo  Calavd,  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  —  1047^  M.  8,  Oiorgio.  — 
IO6V2  M.  PatU  Marina, 

107  M.  Patti  (small  Locanda'),  an  episcopal  residence  with  9400 
inhab.,  and  large  monasteries,  is  unhealthy,  notwithstanding  its  fine 
situation  on  the  hill.  In  the  modernised  Cathedral  is  interred  Ade- 
lasia,  mother  of  King  Roger,  and  widow  of  Count  Roger  and  of  King 
Baldwin  of  Jerusalem.  The  wealthiest  iamily  in  this  district  is  that 
-of  the  barons  of  Sciacca ,  who  possess  a  beautiful  ch&teau  on  the 
8cala,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Patti.  To  the  same  family  belong  the  en- 
virons of  Tyndaris. 
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The  railway  orosseB  several  flamare,  skirts  the  slope  of  the  itfbnfe 
Pignatara  (1210  ft.),  and  pierces  the  Capo  Tindaro^  the  promontory 
to  the  left  (920  ft),  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  and  consisting  of  gran- 
itO)  gneiss,  and  ahore  these  a  stratum  of  limestone-.  It  was  onoe 
the  site  of  Tyndaris  (roadside  inn). 

Tyndaris,  one  of  the  latest  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  was  founded  in 
396  by  Dionysius  I.  with  Locrians  and  Peloponnesian  Messenians.  It  soon 
rose  to  prosperity,  at  an  early  period  became  allied  to  Timoleon,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars.  It  was  therefore 
favoured  by  the  Romans,  and  attained  to  great  power  and  wealth.  During 
the  Christian  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  exact  date  of 
its  destruction  is  unknown.  Before  the  time  of  Pliny  a  small  part  of  the 
town  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  by  a  lamdalip. 

The  course  of  the  old  town-walls  can  still  1^  traced.  Remains  of  a 
Theatre  and  two  mosaic  pavements  have  been  preserved.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  theatre  is  213  ft.,  orchestra  77  ft.t  the  eavea  Is  divided 
into  nine  cunei,  and  contains  twenty-seven  tiers  or  seats.  Several  Roman 
•tatues  fonnd  here  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Palermo.  (Key  kept  by 
the  custodian  of  the  antiquities.)  —  The  fatigue  of  ascending  the  pro- 
montory, on  which  there  is  a  telegraph-tower,  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
magnificent  view  it  affords  of  the  sea,  Milazso,  the  Lipari  Islands,  the 
IT^eptunian  Hts.,  and  the  Pitzo  di  Trip*  with  its  ruins:  then,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  deep  ^flumara",  Novara^  on  the  slope  of  toe  conical  Rocca  di 
Novaray  on  which  Abaccienwn  once  lay;  and  lastly  iBtna. 

Below  the  extremity  of  Capo  Tindaro  is  the  Suaactite  OroUo  of  FeUa 
DownaviUat  popularly  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  fairy  who  kidnaps 
brides  on  their  wedding-night,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  Fata  (fairy) 
Morgana.  The  curious  may  reach  the  entrance  by  being  lowered  over  the 
cliff  with  ropes. 

The  next  station  is  (113  M.)  Oliverij  2-3  M.  from  Capo  Tindaro. 
^^e  highroad  passes  near  the  promontory. 

The  fertile  plain  through  which  the  railway  runs,  passing 
(ll£>M.)  FaUxme,  (117Vf  M.)  CastroreaU,  and  (120  M.)  Castro- 
reale  ^grU  (with  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  baths),  is  intersected 
^y  '  ^^bei  of  torrents  which  frequently  proye  very  destruotiye. 

I'AO  1^^  Baroellona,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Longano^  is  a 
prosperoua+o,^  of  21,000  inhah. ,  with  sulphur -baths  (much 
frequented  .^^  jj^^y  ^  September)  and  the  flourishing  suburb  of 
PoMO  dt  UotU  It  ^^g  perhaps,  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  de.^^^  ^^^  Mamertines  in  269  (comp.  p.  316),  but 
the  Longanus,  oi^j^j^jj  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  j^  supposed  by  some 
authorities  to  be  k^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  j^yl^ 

The  railway  crot,  several  flumare  and  passes  through  the  vast 
vlneyar^  of  the  Neap.^^^  ex-minister  Oassisi.  Bmp.  Frederick  H. 

laoyj^M.  KlIMlO.       ^^^    LocANDA  Villa  Kuova,  tolerable;  Al- 

Britiah  Vice-Oonaul,  Sig.  BU^  ^j^^g^       A«*r*«*«  fl««.ni»  A.r*nf 

Jfltono,  the  ancient  «»«<  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

MMes  »  good  l'«*.«?f •  2^*  PSdes  of  the  0.«««,  erected  by 
Ohulea  v.,  rertoied  in  the  17th  ot  ^^  ^  ^  >^  oomm.nd 
a  charming  view. 
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ifylm  WM  founded  before  B.C.  716  by  eoloniffa  from  ]fe«Msa-Zuide, 
•ad  remained  subieet  to  the  Messeniani,  until  conquered  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  427.  In  wi  the  eitisens  of  Naxos  and  Catania ,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Dionysins,  oecnpied  Kyln  for  a  short  time,  but  were  soon 
expelled  by  the  If  esseniane.  Here  in  a60  Duiliod  Ki^«d  for  the  Romans  their 
first  naval  victory,  having  by  means  of  his  boarding-bridges  assimilated 
the  naval  battle  to  a  conflict  on  land,  l^o  ancient  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  as  in  the  middle  ages  Milaxso  was  frequently  altered  and 
repeatedly  besieged.  The  castle  sustained  sieges  from  tbe  Due  de  Vivonne 
in  1670  and  during  the  Spanish  war  of  succession.  On  20th  July,  1800, 
Garibaldi  drove  the  Neapolitan  general  Bosco  back  into  the  castle,  and 
compelled  him  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  being  allowed  a  firee  retreat 

A  drive  on  tbe  well-oaltiyated  peninsula  to  the  Capo  di  Mikuuto 
(about  4Y2^*  from  tbe  town),  affording  beautiful  glimpses  through 
the  foliage,  of  the  sea  on  both  sides,  is  recommended.  The  light- 
house commands  a  fine  view.  Extensive  tunny-fisheries.  —  Boat 
with  two  rowers  firom  the  tonnara  to  Tyndaris  in2-2V2lu8.,  10-l!2fr. 

Fbom  Milazzo  to  LiFARt,  a  mail -steamer  of  the  SocieUk  Siciliana 
rp*81d)  plies  daily.  Leaving  Milazco  at  7.80  a.m.,  it  reaches  Lipari  about 
ID  a.m.,  then  sails  round  the  island  of  Salima  and  returns  to  Lipari  about 
2.90  p.m.,  where  it  spends  the  night.  The  steamer  for  Milauo  leaves 
Lipari  at  1.60  p.m.,  after  again  sailing  round  Salina. 

The  line  traverses  the  plain  of  the  coast  vi&  (I3I8/4  M.)  8,  Fi- 

Uppo-Afchi  and  (183  M.)  8.  Lueia  to  (135Vs  M.)  Veruiieo'8pada' 

fora,  Yenetico  lies  to  the  right,  Spadafora  on  the  coast,  to  the  left. 

In  the  bay  to  the  left  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  annihilated 

by  Agrippa.  On  the  heights  to  the  right  are  8,  Pier  Niceto  and  Mon- 

forU  8.  CHorgio.    136  M.  8,  Martino,    138  M.  RomeUa,  the  static^ 

for  the  small  town  of  that  name ,  situated  to  the  right  among  t-^ 

mountains,  on  a  summit  surrounded  by  precipitous  clifGs,  where^^ 

Christians  maintained  themselves  down  to  965.    Beyond  the  ^^~ 

nara  the  train  reaches  (13974  M.)  8apofMra''Bau$o ;  the  viUi?<^B  ^^ 

these  names  are  situated  to  the  right  and  left.   The  line  ii^  turns 

to  the  right  and  ascends  the  OuUo  vaUey  to  (141  M.)  Getto  ^'^^  ^^'^ 

town,  where  the  Saracens  remained  until  a  late  period,  }*  ^^  *  ^^ 

to  the  left.  It  then  penetrates  the  Neptunian  MU,  l>Yjf^^  tunnel, 

and  descends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  right  to  (152  M.'^***^**^- 


Fbom  Gbsso  to  Mbssika  across  the  hills,  eit!*".  ^f  f®<>*  o^  ^ 
an  open  carriage  (about  21/2  hrs.).  If  time  perro'V^"  "  f«  Prefer- 
able to  the  railway.  The  luxuriant  fertlUty  off  nelds  soon  dimin- 
ishes, and  we  reaoh  the  zone  of  the  heath  aV  ..^^"?  ®^***"®  *^® 
Neptunian  Mts.  Beautiful  retrospect.  ThiiS?JiV  ^""^  *^® 
80-caUed  •Telegrafo,  or  CoUe  di  8an  Ri%C^^^^y'J^  commands  an 

-      '  tower,  10  min.  above):  at 


farther  to  the  right,  Reggio;  the  ^"•'.'"  '"''  lo^tj  Aspromonte  oc- 
cupy the  extremity  of  the  Oalabif/^^'V?'^*?  »^i  ^^  ^«t  extends 
ihe  sickle  (Zancle)  shaped  harf  /Jt"^^^:,?^^  '^*^  descends 
to  a  profound  and  sinuous  r     '  ^^^^  Abbadiazza,  see  p.  320.) 
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Anrivftl  by  8ea.  Passengers  are  landed  in  small  boats  (tariff  1  fr.,  with 
or  without  luggage;  overcharges  common)  at  the  Seala  di  Marmoy  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  If  unioipale  (PI.  F.  3).  Luggage  is  slightly  scrutinised 
at  the  dogana  by  officers  of  the  municipal  customs.  Porter  for  ordinary 
luggage  from  the  Dogana  to  a  hotel,  1  fr.  —  One-horse  carriage  from  the 
railway-station  to  the  town  70  c,  with  luggage  1  fr. 

Hotela.  *Ai.B.  Tbinaobia,  Via  Garibaldi  102,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-5,  B.  1, 
d^J.  3,  D.  4V2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-13,  omn.  s/4  fr-j  bargain  advisable, 
English  spoken;  Vittobia  (F1.  a;  F,  3.  4),  Via  Garibaldi  66,  near  the 
harbour,  B.  from  2V«,  L.  A  A.  1V2«  B.  V/ty  D.  6,  pens.  12,  omn.  1  fr.  •, 
HoTBL  Bbllevub,  Via  Garibaldi  146,  opposite  the  theatre  (PI.  20;  E,  3), 
B.,  L.)  A  A.  4-5,  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vs«  D.  4  (both  incK  wine),  pens.  10,  omn. 
1  fr.  —  Albbboo  di  Vbnbzia  (PI.  b;  E,  3),  Strada  della  i7eTe  7  and  11 
(with  dtfpendance,  ffdUl  de  Genive),  second-class,  B.  A  L.   2Vs  &• «  rooms 

Soor,  but  with  good  trattoria.  —  Albbbgo  Kuovo  Cbntbalb,  Piazza  del 
iunicipio  3,  rooms  merely,  plain. 

Beatanrants.  Caffi  Jfuovo,  in  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (see  below), 
Caffi  Palutro,  *Caffh  DtUlio,  all  three  in  the  Strada  Garibaldi,  between 
the  theatre  and  the  Mnnicipio,  also  for  ladies;  Venetia^  see  above.  — 
Oafea.  iruovo^  PaUstro,  DuiUo,  see  above;  AvetUre,  Peloro^  both  in  the 
Corso  Cavour,  Largo  deir  Annunziata  (coffee  15,  'mezza  granita^  15,  ^gelato** 
25  c).  The  ChaM ,  on  ihe  coast,  is  a  favourite  resort  in  fine  weather 
(music  thrice  a  week).  —  Beer  at  the  Birreria  Svixteroy  Via  8.  Camillo  19, 
near  the  post-office ;  Vienna  beer  in  bottles.  —  Clubs  with  reading,  billiard, 
and  other  rooms  are  the  Catino  delta  Borsa  and  the  Oabinetto  di  Lettwa, 
both  in  the  Teatro  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  the  Oircolo  Kuovo,  in  the  Via 
Garibaldi  (introduction  by  a  member  necessary). 

Omnibuses  traverse  the  town  by  the  long  streets  running  "S.  and  S., 
and  also  ply  to  the  station;  fare  20  c,  half-trip  16  c. 


Gab  Tariir  (luggage  30  c.  extra). 
Drive  in  the  town,  incl.  quay     .    . 

To  the  station 

To  the  station  at  night 

To  the  Campo  Santo       

To  the  Torre  di  Faro 

First  hour 

Each  additional  hour 


One  horse    | 

Two  1 

sinffle 

return 

85 

single 

-TO 

1  — 

1.50 

1.30 

2  — 

2.30 

1.— 

1.60 

1.60 

5.~ 

6.50 

6.50 

1.80 

_ 

2.50 

1.10 

— 

1.60 

horses 
return 
1.50 
2  — 
3- 
2- 
10 


Steam  Tramway  from  the  Marina  (behind  the  Hunicipio)  to  the  Faro 
(p.  321),  in  */4  hr.  (fares  90  or  50  c);  8-10  trains  daily. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  18 ;  E,  3),  Via  S.  Camillo,  near  the  Pi- 
azza del  Municipio  (open  8-4). 

Bafha.  Sea  Bath»  near  the  quay,  well  fitted  up,  V2  ^>  -—  Mineral 
Baths  (sulphur).  Largo  del  Purgatorio  6,  first  floor,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
52.  —  Warm^  Vapour^  and  other  baths,  at  the  hydropathic  establishment, 
Pal.  Brunaceini,  Corso  Cavour,  managed  by  Dr.  Genovese. 

Theatre.  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PL  20).  subsidised  by  some  of 
the  richer  citizens,  good  performances ;  ^platea  2  fr.  70,  *posti  distinti'' 
4  fr.  50  c.  —  Teatro  delta  Muni*ion€y  etc. 

Steamboat*.  Office  of  the  Navigctxione  OeneraU  Italianay  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  133,  opposite  the  Sanity.  —  To  Reggio^  see  p.  321;  to  Villa  8. 
Oiovanniy  p.  321.  —  Office  of  the  Sodetit  SiciUana  di  Navigazione,  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  111;  to  lApari^  twice  a  week,  see  p.  322. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Cammareriy  Via  Cardines  98,  speaks  English;  Dr. 
Pomaraj  Via  Bovere,  speaks  French;  Dr.  Weiss ,  Via  Primo  Settembre 
(German);  Dr.  Trombetta;  Dr.  Soraei.  —  Ohemists.  Buffo  d:  Seguema,  Corso 
Cavour;  Camareri'Millery  Via  Cardines. 

American  Oonaul:  Mr.  Charles  M.  Caughy.  —  British  Vioe-Oonsul: 
Sig.  Oeorge  Pignatorre.  —  Lloyd's  Agents:  Caillery  Walker ^  A  Co.^  Via  Gari- 
baldi 179  (also  bankers). 
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XagUsh  Ohvreh ,  VU  Second*  del  Orui  Prionto  11 ;  terrice  at  10.90 
ft.in.  \  also  at  7.90  p.m.  in  the  British  Sailors^  Chajiel,  Gorao  Vitt.  Bmaanele 
16fi(  chaplain,  J{«v.  W,  Brown.  —  Ualiem  FroUittuU  S^nriee*  in  the  Wal- 
densian  Chureh  (11  A  7)  and  the  Methodist  Church,  Via  Torrente  Portalegni 
110  (11  A  6.90). 

Bookseller:  Ant.  TWmareU,  Gorso  Cavour  160. 

Xoney^OhaBfora :  Fraielli  Orouo^  Via  Garibaldi  69  (also  dealers  in  old 
coins,  bronzes,  etc.). . 

The  CUmate  of  Messina  is  healthy,  being  neither  cold  in  winter  nor 
oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but  the  constant  current  of  air  paaeing  tfairough 
the  strait  renders  it  trving  to  confumptive  or  rheumatic  persona.  The 
mean  temperature  is  66^  Fahr. ;  in  spring  61®,  summer  80**,  antamn  ^, 
winter  Sft**.    The  freesing-point  is  rarely  reached. 

The  FUh  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  the  MamerHne  Wine  ot  the  adjoining 
hills,  were,  famous  in  ancient  thnes,  and  are  still  esteemed. 

The  sights  of  Messina  itself  are  unimportant  but  the  enrrounding 
country  is  very  charming.  The  town  and  environs  present  some  excellent 
points  of  view,  particularly  towards  Calabria  by  evening-light,  while  the 
morning  passage  to  Reggio  affords  a  strikingly  grand  survey  of  Mt.  JBtna 
and  the  other  mountains  of  Sicily.  Steamers  plyine  to  Villa  S.  Oiovanni 
offer  an  opportunitj  of  a  day's  excursion  to  Palmi  (P*  222),  with  the  Monte 
Blia  commanding  fine  views;  another  may  be  made  by  railway  (p.  312) 
to  Milazzo. 

Messina^  next  to  Palermo  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Sicily, 
with  upwards  of  80,000  inhab.  (commune  141,000  inhab.),  the  seat 
of  an  appeal  court,  an  archbishop,  and  a  university,  is  situated  on 
the  Faro  or  Stretto  di  Messina ,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  range 
of  rugged  rocky  peaks.  In  grandeur  of  scenery  it  vies  with  Palermo. 
The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  peninsula  in  the  shape  of  a 
sickle,  is  the  busiest  in  Italy  in  point  of  steamboat  traffic,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  town  is  on  the  whole  well-built,  and  has  several  handsome 
streets.  The  animated  harbour  is  flanked  by  the  Marina,  or  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanude,  Parallel  to  the  Marina  runs  the  Via  Qanbaldi^ 
beyond  which  is  the  Corso  Cavour;  and  the  Viadci  Moruisterif  still 
farther  from  the  quay,  forms  a  fourth  parallel  street.  The  upper 
streets  of  the  town,  and  particularly  the  Via  Monasteri,  afford  charm- 
ing glimpses  of  the  sea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Galabria  through 
the  cross-streets. 

Messina  has  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  founded  by 
Cumsean  pirates  and  Chalcidians  under  Perieres  and  Crataemenes  in  733 
on  the  site  of  a  Sikelian  town,  which  the  inhabitants  named  Zancle  (i. «. 
sickle)  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  harbour,  and  it  was  governed  by  the 
laws  of  Charondas.    Here,  as  in  other  Sicilian  towns,  the  conflicts  of  the 

Jeople  with  tiieir  rulers  ended  with  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny.  About 
93.  fugitives  from  Samos  and  Miletus,  by  the  advice  otAnaxUcu  of  Bhegium, 
took  possession  of  the  defenceless  city.  Anaxilas  soon  afterwards  established 
himself  here,  and  emigrants  from  all  quarters,  chiefly  Messenians  from  the 
PeloponnesuSj  settled  in  the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Messana.  Anaxilas 
maintained  his  supremacy  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  town  until 
his  death  in  477.    His  sons,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  supreme 

Sower  till  461  only,  when  the  original  constitution  of  the  town  was  revived, 
[essana  participated  in  the  wars  against  Ducetius,  und  subsequently  took  the 
part  of  the  Acragantines  against  Syracuse,  with  which  it  afterwards  united 
against  Leontinoi  (p.  347)  and  the  Athenians.  To  the  latter,  however,  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender  in  427.  In  the  great  Athenian  and  Syracuaanwar 
Messana  remained  neutral.    It  then  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Dionysius, 
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but  without  decisive  result,  owing  to  the  disunion  occasioned  by  party-spirit. 
In  396  the  town  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian 
Himilco;  a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their  escape  to  the  moun- 
tains. Dianffsius  speedily  rebuilt  the  town,  whence  he  proceeded  to  conquer 
the  not  far  distant  Bhegium.  After  a  variety  of  changes  the  Carthaginians 
gained  possession  of  the  place,  but  were  expelled  by   Titnoleon.    In  the 
contests  with  Agathocles  it  again  took  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.    In 
282  the  Mamertines  (^sons  of  Mars'*),  the  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  after 
their  liberation  by  the  Syracusans,    treacherously  possessed  themselves 
of  the  town  and  maintained  it  against  Pyrrhus.    Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse 
succeeded  in  reducing  it.    But  the  fruits  of  his  victory  on  the  Longanus 
in    270   were   reaped   by   Hannibalj   who   seized   the   castle  of  Messana. 
Against  him  the  Mamertines  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  arose 
the  First  Punic  War.    When  it  was  invested  by  the  Syracusans  and  Car- 
thaginians, the  siege  was  raised  by  Appitu  Claudius^  and  it  thenceforth 
became  a  Roman  town,  being  afterwards  regarded  with  especial  favour  by 
its  new  masters,  and  even  by  Verres.    In  the  war  between  Octavian  and 
Sextus  Pompeius  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  former. 
Augustus  then  established  a  colony  here,  and  Messina  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  great  importance,  although  not  exercising  so  decisive  an  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  as  Syracuse  and  lilybssum.    The  Saracens  took 
the  town  in  842,  and  it  subsequently  became  the  flrst  Norman  conquest. 
The  Crusades,  which  did  not  leave  Sicily  unaffected,   contributed  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.    In  1189,  indeed,  it  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  with  Philip  Augustus  wintered 
here,  but  from  that  period  also  date  the  great  privileges,  which,  down  to 
1678,  rendered  it  an  almost  independent  town  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  hatred  of  foreign  rule.    In  1282  it  was  in  vain  besieged  by  Charles 
of  Anjou.    The  bravery  of  its  commandant  ^to^mo  and  the  courage  of  the 
Dinas  and  Chiaremas  at  a  critical  time  saved  the  town  and  the  island. 
The  citizens  of  Messina  have  repeatedly  evinced  heroic  constancy  of  char- 
acter.   Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  the  town  enjoyed  the  utmost 
prosperity,  but  its  jealousy  of  Palermo  eventually  paved  the  way  for  its 
downfall.    In  the  loth  cent,  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  showed  great  favour  to 
Messina^  and  presented  it  with  gifts  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few  other 
towns,  m  recognition  of  which  a  street  was  named  and  a  statue  erected 
(p.  318)  in  honour  of  his  son  Don  John  of  Austria  on  the  return  hither  of 
the  victorious  hero   of  Lepanto  (1571)  in  his  24th  year.    But  a  quarrel 
between  the  aristocratic  families  (Merli)  and  the  democratic  ^Kriy(Malvizzi)^ 
stimulated  by  the  government,  which  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town,  caused  its  ruin  (1672-78).  The  Merli,  at  first  victorious, 
expelled  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  defended  themselves  heroically  against 
an  overwhelming  force.    To  save  their  city  from  capture  the  senate  sued  for 
the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sent  an  army  and  fleet  to  conquer  the  island. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained 
by  Duquesne  over  the  united  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  under  De  Ruyter* 
In  1678  the  French  abandoned  the  place  in  an  almost  clandestine  manner, 
and  the  population  was  now  reduced  from  120,(XX)  to  a  tenth    of  that 
number.    The  town  never  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  was  after- 
wards kept  in  check  by  the  now  dismantled  citadel  erected  at  that  period. 
During  the  18th  cent.  Messina  was  overtaken  by  two  overwhelming  calam- 
ities —  a  fearful  plague  (1740),  of  which  4(),000  persons  died,  and  an 
earthquake  (1783)  which    overthrew  almost   the  whole  town.     (Messina 
lies  on  the  line  of  contact  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  on 
which  boundary  earthquakes  between  iEtna  and  Vesuvius  are  always  most 
violent.)    The  severe  b(»nbardment  of  3rd-7th  Sept.,  1848,  also  caused  great 
■damage,  and  in  1854  the  cholera  carried  off  no  fewer  than  16,000  victims. 
The  earthquake  of  Nov.,  1894,  has  also  left  visible  traces  of  its  destruct- 
ive force. 

The  original  town  lay  between  the  torrents  of  PortaUgni  and 
Boceetta  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  3),  but  was  extended  under  Obarles  V.  to- 
wards the  N.  and  S.   The  suburbs  of  8.  LeOy  on  the  N./  and  ZaerUj 
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on  the  S.,  are  now  nnifed  with  the  town.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
calamities  which  Messina  has  experienced,  it  contains  fewer  relics 
of  antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 

The  ^Oftthedral,  or  la  MatrUefFl.  1 ;  £ ,  4),  an  ediflee  of  the 
Norman  period,  was  begnn  in  1096,  and  completed  under  Roger  n. 
In  1254  it  was  damaged  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  daring  the 
obsequies  of  Conrad  lY.  In  1559  the  spire  of  the  campanile  was 
burned  down;  in  1682  the  interior  was  modernised,  the  pointed 
arches  made  semicircular,  and  the  walls  covered  with  stucco; 
and  in  1783  the  campanile  and  the  transept  were  overthrown  by 
the  earthquake,  so  that  little  of  the  orlginflJ  building  is  now  left. 
The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  305  ft.  in  length, 
and  across  the  transepts  145  ft.  in  width.  The  choir  vrith  its  t«ro 
towers  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1865.  The  tasteful  entrance -fa- 
^de,  on  which  are  small  reliefs  with  artless  scenes  of  civic  life 
and  symbolical  representations ,  is  early-€K>ihic ;  the  central  por- 
tal, however,  received  a  tall  pediment  in  the  i5th  century. 

iNTSBioB.  Adjoining  the  main  entrance  is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptut 
ascribed  to  Oagini.  The  twenty-flix  granite  columna,  with  Byzantine  capitals, 
which  support  the  roof  are  said  to  hare  once  belongeid  to  a  temple  of 
l^eptune  near  the  Faro  (p.  321).  The  altars  of  the  twelve  chapels  with 
the  statues  of  the  Apostles  were  designed  in  1647  by  Montcrtoli.  The 
marble  pulpit,  beneath  the  6th  arch  on  the  right,  is  by  Andrea  CcOamuK. 

The  High  Altar,  which  is  decorated  richly,  but  in  bad  taate,  is  said 
to  have  cost  no  less  than  3,825,000  fr.  in  1628.  The  receptacle  in  the  interior 
is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  contain  the  celebrated  epistle  of  the  Madonna 
della  Lettera,  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  sent  to  the  citizens 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  year  42,  and  in  honour  of  which  great  festivals 
are  still  celebrated  0rd  June).  This,  like  several  other  docmnents, 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  Gonstantine  Lascaris  (d.  1501).  — 
The  sarcophagus  by  the  wall  of  the  choir,  to  the  right  near  the  high- 
altar,  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Emp.  Conrad  IV.,  whose  remains  were 
burned.  The  sarcophagus  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  left,  contains  the 
remains  of  Alphonso  the  Generous  (d.  1458),  and  another  those  of  Queen 
Antonia,  widow  of  Frederick  III.  of  Aragon.  The  tasteful  ehoir^stalls 
were  designed  by  Giorgio  Veneziano  (1540).  —  The  Mosaics  in  the  apaes  date 
from  the  14th  cent. :  to  the  right,  John  the  Evangelist,  with  King  Lewis  and 
the  Duke  of  Athens  i  in  the  centre,  Christ  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon,  his  son  Peter,  and  Archbishop  Guiodotto^ 
to  the  left,  the  ICadonna,  with  Queen  Eleonora  and  Queen  Elizabeth  (all 
distinguishable  only  in  bright  weather). 

In  the  Transept,  on  the  left,  are  a  Renaissance  altar  of  1590,  and  a 
figure  of  the  Risen  Christ,  ascribed  to  Oagini;  on  the  right  is  the  inter- 
esting monument  of  the  archbishop  Ouidotto  de'  Tabiati  (d.  1333),  by 
Oregorio  da  Siena,  —  Two  marble  slabs  in  the  Jfave,  to  the  left  by  the 
organ,  enumerate  the  privileges  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry  VI.  The  ped- 
estal of  the  vessel  for  holy  water,  by  the  side-entrance  to  the  left,  bears 
a  Greek  inscription,  according  to  which  it  once  supported  a  votive  ofiferipg 
to  ^sculapius  and  Hygieia,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  town. 

In  the  PiiLzzA  del  Dvomo  (PI.  E,   4),   neariy  opposite  the 

fa^de  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Fountain  of  Fra  Oiov.  Ang.  Mon- 

torsoU  (PI.  13),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  executed  in  1547-51, 

and  overiaden  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  with  allegorioal  figures 

of  the  Nile,  Ebro,  Tiber,  and  the  brook  Gamaro  near  Messina  on  tho 

margin  of  the  principal  basin. 
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Immediately  to  the  right  in  the  Via  Prime  Settembre,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  is  the  narrow  fa^de  of  the  Norman  chnrch  of 
La  CattoUca.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  small  Piazza  de'  Oata- 
lani,  in  which  Is  sitnated  S.  Anxnmsiata  del  Catalani  (PI.  4; 
E,  4),  the  oldest  Norman  church  in  Messina.  Half  of  the  apse  is 
still  standing  in  the  Yia  Oanbaldi.  A  temple  of  Neptune,  and  after- 
wards a  mosque,  are  said  once  to  haye  occupied  the  same  site.  The 
columns  in  the  interior  are  antique.  —  Another  Norman  church,  8. 
Ma/ria  Alemannay  at  the  end  of  the  Yia  Prime  Settembre,  is  now 
used  as  a  storehouse. 

Opposite  the  Montorsoli  Fountain  and  the  cathedral  facade  is 
the  Via  delT  Vniverait^,  leading  to  the  Univergity  (PI.  22;  E,  4), 
which  contains  a  Library  with  some  valuable  MSS.  and  a  Natural 
Si9tory  Collection. 

In  the  Via  Cardinee  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  opposite  No.  232,  is  the 
church  delV  Indirixzo,  with  a  Madonna  by  Gatalano  TAntico  at  the 
high-altar.  In  the  large  church  of  S.  Mabbalena  (PI.  9;  E,  5), 
begun  by  Carlo  Marehioni  in  1765,  a  fearful  struggle  took  place  in 
Sept.,  1848,  between  Messinlans  and  the  invading  Swiss  troops. 
—  We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Ospbdalb  Citico  (PI.  14; 
£,  5),  an  immense  pile  dating  from  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.;  in 
the  Delegazione  on  the  upper  floor  are  preserved  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred Majolica  Vases  from  Urbino,  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  large 
piazza.  —  In  the  next  street  is  the  little  church  of  8»  Lucia;  in 
the  interior:  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  Riccio  (1st  altar  to  the 
left),  St.  Nicholas  by  the  same  (1st  altar  to  the  right),  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1516 ;  2nd  altar  to  the  right). 

The  Strada  de*  Monasteri  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  Largo  dell* 
Ospedale  to  the  higher  quarters  of  the  town.  Here  are  situated  a 
number  of  convents  and  small  churches  (generally  closed  after 
8  a.m.).  Among  the  latter  are  those  of  88.  Cosma  e  Damiano, 
8,  Anna  J  and  8.  Boceo,  with  paintings  of  the  Sicilian  school. 

In  front  of  S.  Rocco  a  steep  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  S.  Gkb- 
GOBio  (PL  8;  E,  3,  4),  erected  in  1542  by  Andrea  Calamech,  with 
a  baroque  facade.  From  this  church  we  command  a  charming  view 
of  the  town  and  straits  of  Messina. 

Intsbzob  (bell  to  the  left  of  the  door).  In  the  middle  of  the  right 
transept:  Guereino,  Madonna  and  saints  (1665),  beside  it,  Barhalonga^  SS. 
Gregory  and  Filocamo,  S.  Silvia  carried  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  middle  of 
the  left  transept:  Madonna  in  mosaic,  beside  it,  Antonio  Riccio^  St.  Bene- 
dict between  SS.  Placidns  and  Haurua. 

The  former  Oonvbnto  S.  GaEGowo,  to  which  the  church  be- 
longed, now  contains  a  small  collection  of^  paintings,  including 
works  by  the  Sicilians  Catalani  and  8eilLa^  a  Christ  at  Emmaus  by 
CaravaggiOi  a  Descent  from  the  Gross  of  the  school  of  Roger  van 
der  Weyden,  and  five  works  ascribed  to  AntoneUo  da  Metsina  (two 
bishops }  an  Enthroned  Madonna,  1473;  Angels;  and  an  An- 
nunciation).   Also  antiquities  and  sculptures,  including  Arabic 
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and  Greek  insoriptioni ,  Byzantine  holy-water  Teasels  and  capitals, 
the  Scylla  from  the  harbonr  (17th  cent.),  and  a  Roman  sarcophagas 
with  flgures  of  Dadalus  and  learns. 

Another  flight  of  steps  farther  up  leads  to  8.  Maria  di  Mortalto  (usa- 
ally  closed),  in  which  there  are  a  Holy  Family  attributed  to  Titian  and 
a  VisiUtion  by  GardiUo  (about  1400). 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  de'  Monasteri  is  the  church  of  8. 
Agostino ;  at  the  first  altar  to  the  right  is  a  statne  of  the  Madonns, 
dating  from  the  15th  cent. ;  beside  the  high-altar,  to  the  left,  Na- 
tlTlty,  a  relief  of  1570  by  Bonanno;  above  the  high-altar,  'LaVer- 
gine  del  Bnon  Gonsiglio'i  a  pictnre  of  the  Madonna,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  was  borne  by  angels  across  the  sea  from  Scutari 
to  Genazzano  in  the  year  1467. 

The  best  survey  of  the  town,  the  mountains  surronnding  it,  and 
the  strait  (best  towards  evening)  is  obtained  from  the  *  VrLLA  Rocca 
OuELFONiA  (PI.  23 ;  D,  £,  3),  reached  by  the  second  side-street  on 
the  left  from  this  point.  The  villa  is  private  property  but  visitors 
are  kindly  admitted  (small  fee  to  the  porter  on  leaving).  This 
spot  is  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  the  castle  of  the  Mamer- 
tines,  and  the  remains  of  the  Norman  stronghold  of  Matagrifone 
or  Boeea  Quelfonia  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

From  S.  Agostino  the  Via  Monte  Yergine  leads  to  the  right  to 
the  small  church  Della  Pacb  ;  in  the  sacristy,  Fineenso  di  Pavia, 
SS.  Cosma  &  Damiano;  in  another  apartment,  AntoneUo  da  Mes- 
sina j  Madonna  del  Rosario  (1479).  —  Adjacent  is  the  imposing 
Palazzo  Orano  (16th  cent.).  —  At  the  end  of  the  Strada  de'  Mon- 
asteri is  8,  Maria  della  Seala  (PI.  11 ;  E,  2,  3),  a  recently  restored 
14th  cent,  church ,  with  a  fine  Gothic  fa^de ;  the  side-portal  is 
adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  dating  from  the  16th  cent.  \ 
and  the  interior  contains  a  Madonna  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance), 
attributed;  with  considerable  doubt,  to  Luca  della  Robbia. 

Beyond  the  Torrenie  Boceetta  (PI.  D,  E,  2)  is  the  church  of 
S.  Fbancesco  d'Assisi  (PI.  6 ;  E,  2),  founded  in  1251  and  bnmed 
down  in  1884,  now  restored.  The  tomb  of  Angelo  Balsamo  (1501), 
beside  the  main  portal,  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  at  the  end  of  the  apse,  and  a  beautiful  statne  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Ant.  Qagini^  are  among  the  best  sculptures.  —  The 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Giovakni  Dbcollato  contains  a  '^Be- 
heading of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Caravaggio, 

We  now  descend  the  Torrente  Boceetta  and  follow  the  Corso 
Cavour  (PL  E,  3)  to  the  right  to  the  small  Piazza  deir  Annnnziata 
on  the  left),  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Don  John  of  Austria  (PI. 
9 ;  E,  3),  erected  in  1572  (p.  315).  —5.  Oioacehin&  (PI.  7;  E,  3), 
in  the  next  side-street  on  the  right,  contains  a  beautiful  woodeh 
cruciflx,  and  a  painting  by  Scilla,  representing  St.  Hilarion  in  the 
arms  of  Death.    In  the  sacristy  are  some  pictures  by  Tnccari. 

Farther  on  in  the  Oorso  Cavour ,  to  the  right ,  is  the  ohnrch  of 
8.  Nioooi^  (PI.  12;  E,  4,  3),  a  tasteful  building  by  Andrea  Cola- 
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mech.  Above  the  liiglx  -  altar ,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Oirolamo  Alibrandi ;  in  the.  left  transept,  St.  Nicholas,  by  An^ 
toneUo  da  Meatina.  —  The  next  side-street  brings  as  to  the  Oba- 
TOBio  Di  San  Francesco,  which  contains  some  interesting  paint- 
ings. Above  the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Francis ,  by  Bart,  Schidonef 
on  the  left  wall,  Birth,  Baptism ,  and  Investiture  of  the  saint  by 
Rodriguez;  on  the  right,  St.  Francis  among  the  thorns ,  by  an  un- 
known master ;  the  saint  listening  to  the  angelic  music,  while  the 
Madonna  appears  to  him,  by  Van  der  Brack^  a  Flemish  painter  who 
died  at  Messina  in  1665.  —  At  the  corner  of  the  Gorso  Gavour  is 
the  Palazzo  Brunaecini  (PI.  15 ;  E,  4),  believed  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  interview,  admirably  described  by  Goethe,  between  that  illus- 
trious traveller  and  the  intendant.  It  is  now  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment (p.  313). 

In  the  Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  F,  3) ,  adjoining  an  open  space 
where  a  baud  often  plays  on  summer  evenings,  stands  the  Falasso 
Municipale  (PI.  16 ;  F,  3),  erected  by  Minutoli  in  1806-29.  Oppo- 
site are  the  Exchange  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  18). 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  F,  4,  3,  2,  1),  skirting  the 
^Harbour,  with  its  brisk  steamboat  traffic,  affords  a  pleasant  walk. 
This  street  was  formerly  known  as  'LaPallazzata',  from  the  uniform 
row  of  palaces,  all  of  the  same  height,  which  line  it.  These,  begun 
before  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and  afterwards  restored,  have  only 
two  stories.  In  front  of  the  seaward  facade  of  the  Palazzo  delMuni- 
cipio  stands  a  Fountain,  designed  by  Montorsoli,  with  a  colossal 
Btatue  of  Neptune  (now  replaced  by  a  copy)  between  Scylla  and 
Oharybdis.  —  On  the  S.  curve  of  the  harbour  is  the  Dogana  (PI. 
F,  5),  on  the  site  of  a  palace  once  occupied  by  Emp.  Frederick  II. 
and  other  monarchs. 

We  may  now  visit  the  peninsula  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour. 
The  Citadel  (PI.  G,  4)  here  is  now  being  taken  down,  and  the  ad- 
jacent arms  of  the  sea  are  spanned  by  temporary  bridges.  Beyond  it, 
on  the  right,  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery.  We  next  come  to  the  large 
Lighthoiule  (Faro  Orande,-  PI.  H,  3),  nearly  1  M.  from  the  Dogana, 
which  commands  a  remarkably  fine  *yiew  (custodian  1/2  fr.).  To 
the  W.  lies  the  town  with  its  sheltering  mountains  (the  Antenna- 
mare  or  Dinnamari ,  the  highest  peak  on  the  left ,  3705  ft. ;  the 
Monte  Gicci  on  the  right ,  1995  ft.).  To  the  E.  are  the  mountains 
of  Calabria,  which  look  wonderfully  near  in  clear  weather.  We 
may  then  return  from  the  Lazzaretto  to  Messina  by  boat  (^2  ^^O* 

An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  dismantled  fort  of 
*Ca8tellaocio ,  situated  high  above  the  town  to  the  W.  (ascent 
1/2  hr.).  This  hill  was  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  again  under 
Charles  V.,  but  the  works  have  recently  been  removed.  The  view 
embraces  the  town,  the  strait,  and  the  Calabrian  Mts. 

We  may  best  ascend  from  tbe  8.  end  of  the  Corso  Cavour,  skirting  the 
Torrente  Portalegni  to  the  right  (W.)  \  after  3  min.  we  turn  to  the  right  into 
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tbe  Via  AU&ro,  aad  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Toirente,  malnteiiiiiic 
the  same  direction;  farther  on  the  Vico  lAutgo  Arefpetehieri  lends  to 
tiM  cvtof  immedintely  beyoiid  the  gate  we  turn  to  the  1^,  and  after  ten 
paees  aeeend  bj  tbe  eteep,  mlA-wom  path  to  ih»  right  (eomp.  PL  D,  4; 
D,  3)  C,  3). 

Farther  to  the  S.  rises  Vort  Gonsaga  (PI.  C,  5),  elected  id 
1540 ,  a  BimiUi  point  of  view  (ascent  Ys  ^'  >  we  torn  to  the  right 
at  the  end  of  the  Gone  CaTOoi ,  and  after  150  paces ,  beyond  a 
fountain ,  cross  the  smaller  bridge  to  tbe  left).  The  hill  between 
Oonzaga  and  the  town  is  the  Afoiw  Chal^dieuSf  on  which  Biero  n. 
pitched  his  camp  in  264,  and  where  Charles  of  Anjon  established 
his  headquarters  at  a  later  period.  In  1861  Cialdini  bombarded 
the  citadel  from  this  point. 

On  an  eminence  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  new 
•Cunpo  Baato,  which  we  reach  by  the  Catania  road.  (Or ,  about 
3/4  M.  beyond  tbe  bridge  oyer  tbe  Torrente  Portalegni,  we  may 
follow  the  Vis  del  Campo  Santo  to  the  right,  which  passes  the 
back  of  tbe  cemetery;  comp.  PI.  P,  6.)  The  yiew  from  this 
height  is  yery  striking.  Handsome  Ionic  colonnades  have  been 
erected  here,  and  under  them  is  interred  the  patriotic  Sicilian 
historian  La  Farina,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  union  of  Sicily  and 
Piedmont  in  1860.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  modem  church  in  the 
Gothic  style. 

Another  Une  point  of  yiew  is  the  Af onfc  dd  Cappuedniy  to  the 
N.  (PI.  D,  £,  1 ;  ascent  of  10  min.  from  the  end  of  the  Via  Oari- 
baldi,  turning  to  the  left  beyond  the  Torrente  Trapani).  The  hill 
is  now  used  as  a  drilling-ground.  The  best  8tand*point  is  near 
the  cross.  —- A  pleasant  yiew  is  also  obtained  from  the  Eremitofigio 
di  Tnxpani,  reached  by  ascending  the  Torrente  Trapani  for  1  hr. 

A  highly  interesting  driye  may  be  taken  on  the  *8tradft  IGli- 
taroy  which  connects  the  new  fortifications  and  endrdes  tiie  town 
in  a  wide  curye  firom  the  Campo  IngU$e  to  the  AtUermamare  (see 
below).  It  is  b^st  reached  from  the  Fort  Oonxaga  (see  aboye)  or 
from  the  road  to  Milazzo  (p.  321) ;  or  pedestrians  may  follow  the 
steeper  ascent  through  the  yalley  of  the  TorrerUe  Boec^ta  (p.  318) 
and  yi4  the  yillage  of  Correo,  —  The  ascent  of  the  Monte  An- 
tennamare  (3705  ft. ;  p.  319),  whicb  commands  an  extensiye  pro- 
spect, may  easily  be  accomplished  from  the  Strada  Militare. 

The  *TBX.BO&AJro  (p.  312) ,  reached  by  carriage  in  2  hrs.  by  the  new 

g-ovincial  road  (PI.  E,  1),  is  another  fine  point.  Walkers  should  choose 
e  road  throu^  the  ravine  of  Abbadiazsa  (o.  812),  vi&  J3.  Maria  deila 
Scala^  or  delta  Valle^  commonly  known  as  ii^Abbadiaiaa,  the  intereat- 
ing  mins  of  a  Norman  nunnery.  Tbe  W.  portal  and  other  parts  of  the 
church,  which  was  richly  endowed  by  William  U.  aikd  Constance ,  date 
from  tiie  i2th  century.  When  Peter  of  Aragon  and  Matilda  Alaimo-Sca* 
letta  returned  to  Messina,  which  had  just  been  relieyed  foom  the  eiege  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  they  were  received  here  by  the  Jubilant  Messinians  and 
their  brave  commandant  Alaimo  (2nd  Oct,  1283).  After  the  plague  of  1847 
the  nuns  removed  to  the  town,  using  the  nunnery  as  a  summer  reaidenoe, 
but  as  this  was  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  edifice  fell  to 
lecay,  and  is  now  a  ^ictures^tue  ruin  with  desolate  surroundings.  A 
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.beautiful  riew  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  so-called  3)eleffrafo.  — 
We  may  descend  hence  to  Oetto  (p.  312)  and  retom  to  Messina  by  railway. 
If  time  permit,  the  traveller  may  proceed  to  the  K.  of  the  Telegrafo 
to  Castanea  (Trattoria  in  the  Piazaa,  tolerable,  with  rooms),  a  beautifully 
situated  village  on  the  K.W.  slope  of  the  MU.  CHc6i  (2000  ft.),  and  may  also 
ascend  the  latter  hill  itself  (extensive  view).  The  direct  jroute  to  tiie  top 
of  Hte.  Cicci  (2i/t  hrs.)  ascends  the  Tarrente  di  Paraduoy  which  crosses 
the  Faro  road  and  falls  into  the  sea  2Vs  H.  to  the  N.  of  Messina.  The 
whole  range  commands  admirable  views  in  both  directions:  N.  as  far  as 
Milazzo  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  E.  over  the  strait  and  Calabria. 

^Excursion  to  thb Fabo  (TYa M. ;  steam-tramway  in  y^hi, ;  cab, 
see  p.  313 ;  bargain  necessary  as  to  the  stay  to  be  made).  The  road 
.skirts  the  base  of  precipitous  heights  rising  n^ar  the  shore,  passes  the 
conntry-honses  al  Bingo,  and  leads  to  the  suppressed  Basilian  mon^ 
astery  of  Salvatore  dei  Oreci,  which  was  founded  by  Roger  I.  on  the 
promontory  of  the  harbour,  but  transferred  hither  in  1540.  The  view 
of  Calabria  becomes  more  striking  as  the  strait  narrows.  We  next 
pass  the  flshing-village  of  Pace  and  the  colonnade  of  the  church  of 
La  Orotta,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana. 
The  two  salt-lakes  of  Pantani  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  open 
channels.  A  famous  temple  of  Neptune  once  stood  here.  Prettily 
situated  on  the  first  lake  is  the  Trattoria  Oaruiirrie  (very  fair). 

The  flshing-village  of  Faro  fG^and  Hdtel  Paloro),  situated  on  the 
promontory  which  forms  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  island  of  Sicily  (Pro- 
montorium  Pdorum),  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  English  constructed  intrenchments  here  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  French  under  Murat  from  crossing  to  the  Sicilian 
coast.  On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  1/2  M.  from  the  village, 
rises  the  Lighthouat,  which  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 
view  (custodian  not  always  on  the  spot ;  enquiry  to  be  made  in  the 
village).  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Messina  (3600 
yds.).  On  a  rock  opposite,  to  the  £.,  lies  Scilla ;  to  the  left  of  it  is 
Bagnara;  then,  the  lofty  Monte  S.  Elia,  surmounted  by  a  small  cha- 
pel. To  the  left  below  the  promontory  glitters  Palmi,  beyond  which 
is  the  bay  of  Gioia  with  the  Capo  Yatioano  stretching  out  far  to  the 
W.    To  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  open  sea. 

Ghabtbdis,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  Greek  mariners,  lay  opposite 
to  Scylla,  whence  the  well-known  proverb;  but  the  name  is  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  applied  to  the  strong  currents  (rema,  &suua)  which 
sweep  round  this  coast  on  a  change  of  tide.  The  principal  01  these  are 
off  the  village  of  Faro  and  near  the  small  lighthouse  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ^sickle"  of  Messina.  The  latter  current  is  called  the  Oarofalo  (car- 
nation) owing  to  its  circular  form.  Into  fliis  species  of  whirlpool  the  diver 
Cola  Pesce  of  Catania  precipitated  himself  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II., 
an  incident  on  which  Schiller  founded  one  of  his  ballads.    Gomp.  p.  222. 

A  *Teip  to  Regoxo  (p.  218)  is  strongly  recommended,  especially  in 
the  morning,  when  the  Sicilian  mountains  and  the  majestic  ^tna  are 
lighted  by  the  sun.  Besides  the  large  steam-packets,  which  touch  at 
Beggio  almost  daily,  locsd  steamers  ply  twice  daily,  at 8 a.m.  and  8.45 p.m.: 
returning  from  Begeio  at  10  a.m.  and  6.80  p.m.,  see  p.  218;  the  local 
steamers  lie  alongsiae  the  quay  at  Messina  and  Beggio.  —  From  Beejno 
travellers  may  proceed  by  train  to  Villa  8.  Oiovanni  (p.  222)  or  Scilla  (p.  222; 
ascent  of  the  Aspromonfe.,  see  p.  219),  or  even  to  Palmi  (p.  2^,  and  return 
to  Messiiia  by  the  steamer  from  Villa  8.  Giovanni  (see  p.  932). 
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A  shorter  method  of  visitiog  Scilla  and  Palmi,  with  the  *Uoiite  EUa, 
ia  offered  by  the  Stxamsr  to  Villa  S.  Giovakki,  in  25-80  min.  (leaving 
Mei>aina  about  6  30  and  11  a.m.  and  1  and  6  p.m. ;  retum>ticket2  orl7«fr.). 
At  Villa  8.  OioTaani  (landing  or  embareation  15  c.)  the  train  is  usnally 
found  waiting.  The  drive  to  Scilla  is  also  recommended  (there  and  back 
Incl.  halt  6-7  fr.  \  bargaining  neeeasary).  To  Palmi  railway  in  1  hr.  (return- 
ticket  3  or  2  fir.  20  c;  no  brd  cl.).  The  last  steamer  for  Measina  leaves 
Villa  8.  Giovanni  early  in  the  afternoon. 

m 

33.    The  Lipari  Islands. 

Comp.  the  Map  of  JSfieilp. 

Fbom  Milazzo:  Mail-ateamer  daily  in  8  hrs.,  see  p.  SIS.  Fbok  Mbs- 
bina:  steamer  on  Wed.  and  Sun.  at  1.10  a.m.,  reaching  £dpari  at  6  a.m., 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  islands  of  SalinOy  Panaria^  and  Siromboli  (or 
on  alternate  Sun.  to  Salina,  Filicurij.  and  Alicuri).  This  boat  starts  on 
the  return  from  Lipari  at  4  p.m.  (4.56  p.m.),  reaching  Messina  at  9.50  p.m. 
(10.55  p  m.).  —  There  is  a  tolerable  inn  at  Lipui,  but  on  the  other  is- 
lands the  available  accommodation  is  of  the  humblest.  Ko  refreshments 
are  to  be  obtained  on  the  steamers,  so  that  travellers  must  take  measures 
accordingly. 

The  Liptui  lalanda  (jEoUaef  LiparaeM^  Ftaeantoe,  H^kaettiades),  which 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  consist  of  seven  islands  and  ten  islets,  variously  named 
by  the  ancients.  At  an  early  period  they  supplied  abundant  food  for  the 
poetic  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  legends  made  these  islands  the  abode 
of  .£olu8,  ruler  of  the  winds.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  z.)  is  said  to  have  visited 
^olus  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  In  B.C.  579,  as  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  had  become  greatly  reduced ,  Pentathlus ,  a  Heraclides,  estab- 
lished on  the  island  a  colony  of  Cnidians  and  Bhodians,  who  had  been 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  8.W.  angle  of  Sicily.  The  new 
settlers  cultivated  the  soil  in  common,  and  defended  thenxselves  bravely 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscan  pirates. 

Lipara,  which  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Syracuse,  was  plundered  by 
the  Athenians.  The  islands  afterwards  suffered  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Carthaginians.  In  260  the  Roman  admiral  Cnseus  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
surrounded  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  Romans  sent  a  colony  thither,  but  in  Cicero'*8  time  the  ialaoids 
were  only  partially  cultivated.  This  was  possibly  owing  to  the  convulsions 
of  nature  which  must  have  occurred  in  B.C.  204,  when  the  island  of  Vol- 
eanello  was  upheaved  from  beneath  the  sea.  In  the  year  B.C.  126  erup- 
tions under  water  were  also  observed  here,  destroying  vast  nunabers  of 
fish.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  the  islands,  but 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  the  Lipari 
group  now  became  united  with  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  14th  cent, 
between  the  Sicilian  kings  and  the  Ai\jous  of  Naples,  the  islands  changed 
hands  according  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  respective  belligerents. 
Alphonso  the  Generous  annexed  them  to  Naples,  but  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
united  them  finally  with  Sicily.  In  1544  they  were  plundered  by  Haireddin 
Barbarossa,  and  in  1783  suffered  greatly  from  the  earthquake. 

Lipari  I  called  MtUgunU  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
largest  and  most  productive  of  the  islands,  is  abont  10^2  8<I-  M- 
in  area.  The  ancient  town  of  tbe  same  name  (Xlirapa  probably 
signifies  'the  fertile')  lay  on  an  isolated  rock  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island,  where  the  fort  is  now  situated,  around  which  the 
fertile  slopes  of  cultivated  land  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre towards  8ant'  Angelo^  the  central  mountain  of  the  island, 
extending  in  a  spacious  crescent  between  Monte  Rosa  (755  ft.) 
on  the  N.  and  M,  cU  Ouardia  (1215  ft.)  on  the  S.    In  the  centre 
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of  the  plaiii)  between  the  fort  and  the  ascent  towards  8.  Angelo, 
on  the  site  of  the  episcopal  palace,  were  once  situated  extensive 
Bathij  partially  excavated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centary, 
but  again  filled  up  by  the  Bishop  Todaro,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  attract  visitors.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated  the  NeeropoUa^ 
where  Greek  tombs  are  still  found,  bearing  inscriptions  on  the  ba- 
saltic tuff-stone,  some  of  *which  are  preserved  in  the  seminary.  The 
whole  area  is  now  called  Diana^  from  a  temple  to  that  goddess 
which  once  stood  here.  Population  of  the  whole  island  13,000.  A 
bishop,  with  thirty-two  canons,  has  since  1400  presided  over  the 
diocese,  which  was  formerly  united  with  Patti.  The  secular  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  a  delegate,  subordinate  to  the  prefect 
of  Messina.  The  town,  erected  around  the  fort,  is  of  modern 
origin.  The  cathedral  and  three  other  churches  are  situated  within 
the  precincts  of  the  castle.  The  Cathedral  and  the  church  of  Ad- 
dolorata  contain  pictures  by  Allbrando  (b.  at  Messina  in  1470). 
The  sacristy  of  the  former  commands  a  beautiful  view  towards  the 
sea.  The  Marina  Lunga^  N.  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  by  fishermen 
only.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  warm  spring.  To  the  S.,  by  the  landing- 
place  of  the  steamboats,  contiguous  to  the  church  of  Anime  del 
Purgatorio^  which  abuts  on  the  sea,  are  situated  the  warehouses 
of  the  merchants  who  export  the  products  of  the  island :  pumice- 
stone,  currants  (passoUne)  grown  on  reed-trellises,  sulphur.  Malm- 
sey wine ,  excellent  figs,  etc.  Oranges  do  not  thrive  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water.  For  domestic  purposes  the  rain  is  collected 
on  the  flat  roofs. 

A  visit  to  the  island  occupies  6-8  hrs.  (donkey  and  atten- 
dant 6  fr.).  We  ride  first  to  the  hot  springs  of  San  Calogero 
(6  M.),  in  a  desolate  valley  opening  towards  the  W.  side  of 
the  island,  which  issue  with  such  force  that  they  were  formerly 
used  to  turn  a  mill.  Temperature  about  126°  Fahr.  We  proceed 
thence  to  Le  Stuft  (also  called  Bagno  Secco)^  the  vapour-baths 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  guide,  we 
may  succeed  in  finding  some  of  the  interesting  fossils  yrhioh  abound 
here  (leaves,  wood  in  lava,  etc.).  Monte  SantAngeio  (1950  ft.)  may 
next  be  ascended.  The  extinct  volcano,  now  overgrown  with  grass 
and  broom,  affords  the  best  survey  of  the  town  below  and  the  entire 
group  of  islands.  A  path  descends  thence  to  Capo  Castagna,  the  N. 
end  of  the  island,  passing  the  Monte  Chifica  (19B0ft.),  and  travers- 
ing the  Campo  Bianeo,  where  pumice-stone  is  extensively  excavated, 
being  brought  to  the  surface  by  shafts,  and  dragged  down  to  the  coast 
(Baia  deUa  Pumiee)  by  an  exceedingly  rough  path  (a  walk  of 
8/4  hr.)  by  men,  women,  and  children.  From  this  point  we  return 
to  the  town. 

Yolcaao  (Therfnisia^  Hurd^  VutcaniOj  Therasia),  with  its  con* 
stantly  smoking  crater  (Sioil.  La  Fotio) ,  is  reached  in  about  1  hr. 
from  Lipari  by  rowing-boat  (with  two  rowers  8-10  fr.;  provision! 
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matt  be  taken  as  nothing  is  to  be  had  on  the  island).  A  nanrow 
isthmos  connects  it  with  the  smaller  Island  of  Volea9uUoj  which, 
according  to  Oroslos  (iy.  20),  was  suddenly  upheayed  about  the 
year  B.G.  200.  In  order  to  Visit  the  great  crater,  we  disembark  at 
the  Porto  di  LtvanUj  the  bay  which  separates  Yolcano  from  Yol- 
oanello,  near  the  snlphnr-works  of  the  Neapolitan  family  of  Nonzi- 
ante.  A  footpath  (where  the  pecaliar  hollow  reyerberation  produced 
by  a  heayy  footstep  should  be  observed)  leads  in  40  min.  to  the 
summit  of  the  yolcano.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  crater  ie  up- 
wards of  560  yds.  The  preciplleus  walls  on  the  E.,  S.y  and  W.  are 
eoTored  with  yellow  inoosMations  of  sulphur.  After  descending, 
the  trayeller  should  visit  a  boiling-hot  sulphur-spring,  which  issues 
at  the  Porto  di  PonentCy  a  few  paces  fh>m  the  shore,  and  then  return 
to  Lipari. 

Is«U  BaUiia  (DiifyaM,  i.e.  twiaa;  Arabic  Oenret  Dimiima;  area.  iOi/«  sq. 
H .)  consisto  of  the  eonea  of  two  extinct  Tolcanoes,  Monte  de"  Porri  or  MonU 
Vergine  (2820  ft.),  to  the  N.,  and  Monte  Sahatore  or  Mataspina  (3156  ft.), 
to  the  8.  \  whence  the  Ohreek  name.  The  island  ia  extremely  fertile,  and 
produces  excellent  Malmsey  wine.  It  may  be  visited  from  Lipari  on  the 
same  day  as  Volcano.  Its  five  villages  fiSWtna,  Santa  Marina  ^  Lingua^ 
Rinella  or  Armella,  and  Ma^fa),  which  are  touched  at  on  alternate  trips 
by  the  steamers,  contain  together  abont  5000  inhabitants. 

FiUeui  or  FUiettdi  (254u  ft. ;  Phoentcma^  Arabic  Oetiret  Fie4ldd},  9  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Salina,  was  anciently  clothed  with  palms,  whence  its  Greek 
name,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  uncultivated. 

AUonki  or  Alieudi  (2780  ft.),  S'/t  M.  to  the  W.  of  Fllieuri,  called  JBri- 
cusa  by  the  ancients,  because  uncultivated  and  clothed  with  fanse  only, 
is  inhabited  by  500  shepherds  and  fishermen. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Lipari  is  situated  a  small  group  of  islands,  which  pos- 
sibly formed  a  single  island,  prior  to  a  remarkable  eruption  recorded  by 
Pliny  and  Orosius,  which  took  place  here,  B.C.  126.  The  largest  of  these 
is  Panaria  (JSTicetm;,  T^/sM  from  Lipari,  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated. 
The  ancients  did  not  reckon  this  as  one  of  the  seven  ^olian  islands,  but 
regarded  the  tmaU  island  of  Lieea  Bianca^  or  Buon^mut^  as  one  of  the 
number.  Highest  point  1380  ft.  --  The  island  of  BaHUuto  contains  a  few 
relics  of  antiquity. 

Stromboli,  22  M.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Lipari,  named  StrongyU 
owing  to  its  circular  form,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
seat  of  i£olu8 ,  the  god  of  the  winds ,  for  which  Pliny  gives  the 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  reason ,  that  the  weather  could  be  fore- 
told three  days  in  advance  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano.  In 
the  middle  ages  Charles  Martel  was  believed  to  be  banished  into 
the  crater  of  Stromboli.  Returning  crusaders  professed  to  have  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  lamentations  of  tortured  souls  in  purgatory,  to 
which  this  was  said  to  be  the  entrance,  imploring  the  intercession 
of  the  monks  of  Cluny  for  their  deliverance.  The  cone  of  Strom- 
boli (3020  ft.)  is  one  of  the  few  volcanoes  which  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  activity.  The  crater  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  highest  peak  of 
the  island ,  and  at  remarkably  brief  intervals  ejects  showers  of 
Btones,   almost  all  of  which  again  fall  within  the  crater.    When 

6  smoke  is  not  too  dense ,  the  traveller  may  therefore  approach 

3  brink  and  survey  the  interior  without  danger. 
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84.  From  Messina  to  Catania.  Taormina. 

60  H.  Bailwat  in  2-4  hra.  (fares  10  fr.  75,  7  fr.  55,  4  fr.  85  c.  ^  express 
11  fr.  85, 8  fr.  SOc.)*,  to  Giardini  rTaormina)  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  45,  8  fr.  80, 
2  fr.  45  c.^  express  6  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c.);  to  Letoianni  (see  below  ^  no  express 
trains,  4  fr.  00,  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  90  c.).  —  A  Stsamboat  also  plies  four  or  five 
tines  weekly  from  Messina  to  Catania,  performing  the  trip  in,  about  6  bra. 

.Half-a-day  suffices  for  a  hasty  visit  to  Taormina.  The  traveller  whose 
time  is  limited  should  start  from  Hessina  by  the  afternoon-train,  alight 
at  Qiardini,  and  ascend  at  once  to  Taormina  in  order  thence  to  see  the 
sunset,  and  next  morning  the  sunrise.  (The  midday-lights  are  less  favour- 
able.) Then  by  the  early  train  to  Catania.  If  possible,  however,  two  or 
three  days  should  be  devoted  to  Taormina,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Sicily.  Those  who  intena  returning  to  Hessina  should 
select  the  interesting  route  by  Letoianni. 

The  railway  Bkiits  the  coast,  penetrating  the  promontories  by 
means  of  fourteen  tunnels ,  crossing  many  flumare,  or  torrents,  the 
beds  of  which  are  generally  dry ,  and  affording  fine  views  on  both 
sides.  Soon  after  leaving  Messina  we  observe  the  new  Gampo 
Santo  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  with  its  conspicuous  white  Gothic 
church.  4  M.  Treme$tieri;  6  M.  Mili;  7  M.  Galati;  10  M.  Oiampi- 
lieri.  On  an  abrupt  eminence ,  inland ,  is  situated  the  extensive 
monastery  of  8.  PlaeidOy  to  which  a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made. 

11  M.  Sealetta,  the  residence  of  the  Ruffo  family,  Princes  of 
Scaletta.  The  picturesque  castle  rises  on  the  right  as  we  approach 
the  station.  15  M.  AR^  with  sulphur-baths.  Beyond  it  JSoccalttmera 
is  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  several  broad 
flumare.  17  M.  Nizxa  di  SiciUa  (S.  Ferdinando)y  with  a  ruined 
castle  of  Prince  Alcontres.  Henry  YI.  died  of  a  fever  contracted 
in  the  woods  of  the  Fiume  di  Nisi.  201/2  M.  8.  Teresa.  Several 
more  broad  torrent-beds  are  crossed.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the 
beautiful  Capo  8.  AleaaiOj  with  a  deserted  fort.  On  the  hill  to 
the  right  lies  the  town  of  Fonui.  Beyond  the  tunnel  (Traforo  di 
S.  Alessio]  which  penetrates  the  cape ,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
promontory  of  Taormina  with  the  ruins  of  the  theatre.  Here  are 
the  Tauromenian  passes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  frontier  between 
the  territories  of  Messana  and  Naxos.  —  27  M.  LetotantU. 

Taobhixta  (i-lV«  br. ;  donkey  2  fr.)  may  be  reached  hence  by  a  beautiful 
route,  which,  however,  is  better  suited  for  the  descent.  We  follow  the 
highroad  for  i>/«  M..  and  then  diverge  by  a  footpath  to  the  right  to  the 
marble-quarries.    A  Doy  bad  perhaps  better  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

An  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  bed  of  the  large  Fiumaba 
or  LxTOXAKNx  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  which  commands  a  charming  *View 
of  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the  picturesque  valley  of  Monffiu/fl  on  the 
other.  Oood  walkers  may  make  this  excursion  in  4Vt  hrs.,  following 
the  path  mentioned  above  (guide  desirable ,  Vs-  i  f'*)*  ~-'  Those  who  do 
not  object  to  a  little  scrambling  should  quit  the  path  about  5  min.  before 
reaching  the  top  and  follow  the  bank  of  the  stream ,  in  order  to  see  the 
wild  and  romantic  scene  at  the  point  where  the  water  breaks  through 
the  barrier  of  rocks. 

30  M.  Giardini,  an  insignificant  place,  often  visited  by  fever, 

is  the  station  for  Taormina.    From  the  bay  here  Garibaldi  crossed 

to  Calabria  in  the  autumn  of  1860. 

BoATiMO  ExcuBsioNS  PKox  QiABDiKi  are  exceedingly  enjoyable  in 
favourable  weather.    The  lofty  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  coast  are  honey- 
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comb«d  with  grotioM.    BMrgAining  with  the  boatmen  necenuy;   1  £r.  per 
hr.,  or  IVs  fr.  for  a  party,  U  a  reasonable  charge. 

Taormina  lies  on  an  ahrupt  hill  about  380  ft.  above  the  railway- 
station  of  QiaidinL  The  new  eariiage-road,  which  commands  beau- 
tlfal  Tiews,  diyeiges  to  the  left  fh»m  the  Messina  road,  near  the 
Capo  dl  Taonnina,  abont  IVi^*  ^^  ^^®  ^*  of  the  station,  and  ascends 
in  long  windings  for  3  M.  About  halfway  to  the  Capo  di  Taormina 
a  steep  footpath  diyerges  to  the  left,  while  the  rough  bridle>path 
commonly  used  (no  yiew)  ascends  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  station,  following  the  Torrente  Selina  part  of  the  way  ([reach- 
ing the  town  in  1/2  ^^ 0*  Porter  to  carry  small  articles  of  luggage 
3/4-I  fr. ;  donkey  i-lYjfr. ;  diligence,  1  ft.  each;  carriage  for  1  pers. 
3-4  fr.,  2  pers.  5fr.,  3  pers.  7  fr.,  4  pers.  8flr.  (bargain  adyisable). 
Most  travellers  will  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station. 

Taormina.  —  EoteU.  Obakd  H^tbl  Bbllsvub,  with  garden,  veranda, 
and  fine  yiew,  B.  3-4,  d^J.  2V<>  D-  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  10  (for  a 
week  7-8)  fr.  {  *H6tbl  Txmso,  below  the  theatre,  commanding  a  magnificent 
view,  B.,  L.,  £  A.  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  A  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr. 
(for  a  stay  of  a  week);  d^pendance  in  the  town  (not  recommended); 
Gkand  Hotbl  dk  Taobminb,  also  close  to  the  theatre,  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
from  8,  B.  IV*,  d^j.  2V«.  D.  inel.  wine  4V«,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  *H6tbi.  »ad- 
HAGHiB,  Corso  Umberto  86,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V<)  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  3  (both  ind. 
wine),  pens.  7-8  fr. t  ^Hotbl  Victobia,  Corso  Umberto,  with  garden,  B., 
L.,  ft  A.  2VrS,  d^j.  %  D.  3  (both  incl.  wine),  pension  7  fr.  (for  a  stay  of 
some  time  6  fr.).  —  The  new  ff6tel  Cattellamare  on  the  bay  between  Capo 
di  San  Andrea  and  Capo  di  Taormina,  will  probably  be  opened  in  1896 
or  1896. 

Studio  of  0,  OiUnffy  near  the  Porta  Messina,  open  104  (oil  aind  water- 
colour  paintings).   —  Photooeaphs:    Crupi^  Via  Teatro  Greco  (excellent 

photographs  of  all  parts  of  Sicily;  choice  national  types).  

^     EnglUh  Church  Service  occasionally  held  in  the  Palaazo  Gorvala  (p.  329). 

Taormina^  the  ancient  Tauromeniumy  with  3000  inhab.,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  street  with  several  diverging  lanes,  Is  most  beantifully 
sitnated,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  Castle  on  a  rocky  height 
(1300  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  Above  the  latter  rises  the  hill  of 
Afoto(2080  ft.),  and  farther  distant  is  the  MonU  VenereUa  (2900  ft.). 

The  castle  was  formerly  the  Acropolis  of  Tauromenhtnif  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  Naxos  by  IMonysius  in  B.C.  403,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi 
(396),  to  whom  Dionysius  granted  the  necessary  land.    They,  however, 
soon  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  and  joined  the  Carthaginians,  and 
in  394  Dionysius  besieged  their  town  in  vain.    In  892,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  mercenaries.  In  368  Andro- 
machusy  £ather  of  the  historian  Timnus,  who  was  bom  here,  transferred  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Kazos  to  Tauromenium  (eomp.  p.  880).  Timo- 
leon,  who  landed  on  the  rocks  below  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  his  death  dissensions  arose.   The  town  then  joined  the 
Carthaginians  against  Agathocles,  for  which  it  was  afterwards  chastised  by  the 
tyrant.  After  his  death  the  town  came  into  the  power  of  Tpndariai^  who  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  to  Sicily  and  induced  him  to  land  near  Tauromenium  (238). 
When  the  Bomans  concluded  a  peace  with  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  the  town 
came  into  their  possession  and  eigoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  A  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  established  themselves  here  during  the  First  Servile  War, 
and  offered  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.    As  the  town,  being  an  ally  of 
Borne,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  thus  occasioned  great 
embarrassment  to  Octavian,  it  afterwards  experienced  the  effects  of  his  wnth, 
~d  was  peopled  by  a  new  colony.    In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place  of 


,e  alUckB  of  ihs  SuracCDl,  who  in  869  besieged  it  unsucceBit 
*ng.,  903,  it  WM  taken  by  the  blogd-thirjlv  Jlroiim-ita-^ 

WM  captured  by  'be  Moors,  Ibo  whole  populalioQ  maaaicred, 

Ibrnlilin  prgpoied    (0    do'OOr,   were   strangled   And  burnec 

le  firBlEm^T,    wu  obliged  to   besiege   and   capture   it  s 


endeiToared  to  find  a  naUona!  sovewlgn  to  rale  OTor  Sicily.  Battle,  were 
sobsaquenllj  fought  here  on  two  dlffBrent  occuloDi.  In  i8780ie  French 
look  possession  of  Taormlna  and  Mola,  but  on  nth  Dec,  iSTI,  a  partj 
rockj  of  MoU  by  rones  (at  the  point  where  the  path  from  Taormln*  skirls 
the  baas  of  the  ellff),  und  succeeded  lo  surprising  and  overpowering  the 
garrison.  Again,  on  Snd  April,  l&i9,  the  Keapolitans  nnder  HJOBBlsrt, 
^Duke  of  Taonnina^,  gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  waa  defended 
for  a  few  days  only  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Santa  Solatia. 
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Aseending  the  main  street  (Cono  Umbeito)  from  the  Porta  di 
Catania,  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town,  nearly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  we  reach  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanaele.  Thenee  the  Strada 
di  Giovanni ,  continued  by  the  Salita  del  Teatro,  leads  S.E.  to  the 
celebrated  theatre,  by  far  the  most  interesting  sight  of  Taormina. 

The  *Thbat]ib  is  situated  420  ft.  above  the  sea- level,  on  a 

height  to  the  £.  of  the  town. 

The  custodian  is  on  the  spot  the  whole  day  (1  fr.).  If  the  visitor  desires 
to  see  the  sunrise  from  this  point  he  should  give  the  custodian  notice 
beforehand,  in  order  that  the  door  may  be  left  open  for  him.  —  The 
custodian  shows  a  small  Ifiueum  containing  a  torso  of  Bacchus,  a  fine 
head  of  Apollo  from  the  theatre,  inscriptions,  mosaics,  sarcophagi,  and 
architectural  fragments. 

The  theatre  is  of  Greek  origin ,  but  dates  in  its  present  form 
from  a  restoration  carried  out  in  the  Roman  period ,  in  which  the 
stage  was  entirely  reconstrncted.    Excavations  made  in  1882  prove 
that  a  building  of  the  Greek  period  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  near  the 
museum,  was  removed  by  the  Romans  to  make  room  for  the  found- 
ations of  the  upper  vestibule.    According  to  an  inscription  on  the 
road-side ,   the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  though  in 
reality  it  owes  its  ruin  to  the  Duoa  di  S.  Stefano,  who  employed 
its  marble  ornaments  in  decorating  his  palace.    In  1748  it  was 
partly  restored.     It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  in  a  semicircular  form, 
and  is  bounded  at  the  upper  end  and  on  two  sides  only  by  Roman 
masonry.    The  greatest  diameter  is  357  ft.,  that  of  the  orchestra 
about  126  ft.  The  stage,  next  to  that  of  Aspendus  in  PamphyUa,  is 
the  best-preserved  in  existence.    In  the  posterior  wall  are  observed 
the  three  doors  of  the  stage,  in  each  space  between  which  are  three 
niches,  and  on  each  side  a  niche  for  a  statue.    The  stage  itself  is 
narrow,  as  in  Greek  theatres,  where  the  orchestra  occupied  the 
greater  space.    The  exact  position  of  the  'thymela*  (or  raised  plat- 
form for  the  choir)  cannot  now  be  determined.    Beneath  the  stage 
Is  situated  a  vaulted  channel  for  water.    The  precise  object  of  the 
apertures  in  the  proscenium  is  unknown,  but  they  were  probably 
connected  with  the  machinery  of  the  theatre.     Festal  processions 
advanced  to  the  stage  from  the  vaulted  halls  on  each  side.    The 
adjoining  smaller  apartments  were  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms. 
The  seats  for  spectators  were  divided  into  nine  cunei.    The  idea 
that  the  thirty-four  niches  on  the  upper  pratcinetiones  were  occu- 
pied by  sounding-boards  is  questionable,  as  the  acoustic  properties 
of  the  building  are  already  so  successful  that  every  word  spoken  on 
the  stage  Is  distinctly  audible  at  the  farther  extremity.  Correspond- 
ing with  the  remains  of  the  forty-five  columns  are  forty-five  pilasters 
along  the  central  wall. 

The  **ViEW  from  the  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy.  We  first  take  up  our  position  on  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  small  museum  on  the  top.  On  the  right,  immediately  below 
us ,  lies  the  well-preserved  theatre ,  and  to  the  left  rises  the  gigantic  py- 
ramid of  JBtna.  To  the  left  in  the  foreground ,  in  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
cantara ,  are  the  mountains  of  Castiglione ,  and  then  the  hills  and  Tocky 
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Seftks  beyond  the  theatre :  from  left  to  right  we  first  observe  La  Maestra, 
.  Karia  della  Boeca  (the  hermitage),  the  castle  of  Taormina.  and  beyond 
it  the  overhanging  hill  of  Hola  and  the  still  higher  Honte  Yenere  or 
Venerella;  at  the  point  where  the  latter  slopes  down  towards  the  N.  is 
seen  the  rocky  peak  of  Lapa,  and  then,  nearer  us,  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
fiumara ,  the  precipitous  H.  Zirreto  with  its  marble  quarries.  The  view 
is  even  more  beautiful  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  above  Calabria 
or  from  the  sea,  imparts  a  rosy  hue  to  the  snowy  peak  of  Ht.  £tna,  and 
then  gilds  the  rocky  heights  beyond  the  theatre.  Those  who  make  a 
prolonged  stay  at  Taormina  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  some 
marvellous  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

The  other  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  by  those  who  have 
abundance  of  time.  In  the  Piazza  yittorio  Emanuele  (p.  3!28)  is 
the  Gothic  Palazzo  Cosyaia.  The  Interesting  court  of  this  palace 
is  entered  by  a  door  in  the  Piazza  Gavour ;  on  the  staircase  is  a 
relief  (14th  cent.)  representing  the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Flood,  and 
Adam  delving  and  Eve  spinning.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  church 
of  8.  Caterinay  with  a  graceful  facade,  and  a  small  antique  Theatre 
or  OymnaHum^  excavated  in  1894. 

Many  of  the  doorways  and  windows  in  the  Corso  are  either 
Gothic  or  Romanesque.  —  In  the  Giardino  del  Gapitolo,  in  the 
Strada  Naumachia,  which  diverges  to  the  left,  is  a  so-called  Roman 
Naumaehiay  probably  once  a  bath-establishment  (key  at  No.  27  in 
Via  S.  Giovanni,  near  the  Pal.  Corvaja).  —  T-he  Corso  leads  on  to 
the  Cathedral,  the  side-entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  a  handsome 
Gothic  portal.  Inside,  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  dating  from  the  15th  century.  In  front  of  the  main  en- 
trance is  a  fountain.  —  The  road  to  the  right  of  the  fountain  ascends 
to  the  VUUi  ZuccarOj  the  Badia  Veechia,  a  fine  Gothic  ruin,  and  the 
former  convent  of  8,  Domenico  (splendid  views).  —  Near  the  Porta 
Catania,  in  the  Corso,  is  the  Gothic  Palazzo  8,  Stefano,  with  vaulted 
baths  borne  by  a  massive  granite  column.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  four  interesting  grottoes. 

The  following  walk  is  recommended.  From  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  through  the  Porta  di  Messina  to  the  church  of  8.  Pan- 
craziOy  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  (prostylos).  Then  back  to  the 
road,  which  we  descend  (to  the  right  after  5  min.)  to  the  (10  min.) 
church  of  88,  Pietro  e  Paolo,  near  which  is  an  extensive  necropolis. 
The  stairs  adjoining  the  church  lead  to  the  former  convent  of  the 
Frati  Osservanti,  from  which  the  town  is  regained  by  a  footpath. 

Another  beautiful  walk  is  to  Mola  (1  hr.,  guide  unnecessary; 
stony  path).  Within  the  Porta  di  Messina  we  turn  to  the  left 
towards  the  fountain,  pass  to  the  right  of  it,  and  follow  the  water- 
conduit  ;  then  we  pass  under  the  arch  to  an  ancient  Columbarium 
(by  the  railing,  the  'Stagnone*,  a  Roman  reservoir,  is  accessible), 
and  about  45  paces  beyond  the  reservoir,  where  the  water  emerges, 
ascend  the  steps  to  the  left.  Mola  (osteria  by  the  Matrichiesa, 
poor  and  dear),  a  dirty  village  which  lies  2080  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  commands  an  imposing  view,  the  finest  point  being  the  ruined 
castle  (key  obtained  for  a  trifling  gratuity).  In  returning  we  follow 
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the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  to  the  right  descends  to  the  Fiuimara 
delta  Dtehna  and  to  the  left  to  the  Torrente  di  Fontana  Vecehia^ 
and  reach  the  hack  of  the  castle  of  Taormina.  Under  the  almond- 
trees  is  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  whence  another  admirable  view  is 
obtained  (key  at  the  custodian's  of  the  theatre).  We  may  then  descend 
to  the  S.E.  by  a  winding  path  between  the  mountain  and  the  her- 
mitage (Madonna  deUa  Boeca),  Near  the  Porta  Francese  are  rock- 
tombs  of  pre-Hellenic  origin. 

The  castle  also  commands  a  view  of  the  site  of  Naxot^  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Theocles  in  B.C.  785.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  lemon-plantation ,  situated  between  the  influx  of  the  Alcantara 
and  the  bay  on  which  Oiardini  lies.  The  altar  of  Apollo  Archagetea,  the 
tutelary  god  of  Uie  colonists ,  on  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  wont  to  offer  sacrifices  before  starting  for  the  Hellenic  festal 
assemblieSf  stood  between  the  river  and  Taormina.  Kaxos  was  subjugated 
by  Hiero  I.  of  Syracuse  in  476,  but  soon  regained  its  liberty  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Athens,  whose  general  Nicias  wintered  in  the  town  In  415-14. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  in  406. 

The  ascent  of  Konte  Veaerella  (2900  ft ;  4^  hrs.  there  and  hack)  may 
easily  be  eombined  with  a  visit  to  Mola,  and  should  not  be  omitted  by 
those  who  have  a  few  days  to  spend  at  Taormina.  At  the  deep  depreasioii 
behind  the  hill  of  Hola  we  skirt  the  churchyard  -  wall ,  following  the 
somewhat  stony  path  ascending  the  ar^te.  Befreshmeats  at  the  eotts^e 
passed  on  the  way.  The  top  commands  an  extensive  view,  including  the 
val  d'Alcantara,  Gastiglione,  Randazzo,  etc. 

Continuation  op  JotnuNBT  to  Catania.  Beyond  Giardini  the 
railway  traverses  the  lava-streams  of  iEtna.  On  the  northernmost 
of  these  stands  the  so-called  Castello  di  Sehisbj  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Naxos.  32  M.  Calatabiano ;  the  little  town  lies  above ,  to 
the  right.  The  train  crosses  the  Alcdnteraj  the  ancient  Aeesines. 
Cantata  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  bridge.  This  district  is 
rendered  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  lava-stream  which  descended 
beyond  (33  Vs  ^0  Alcantara  and  the  Ponte  deUa  Disgrazia  across 
the  Fiume  FreddOy  prevented  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco  from 
proceeding  direct  to  Syracuse  after  the  destruction  of  Messana,  and 
compelled  him  to  march  round  the  mountain  to  the  N.  (B.C.  396). 
Here,  too,  the  road  vlfi  Randazzo  now  diverges  (see  R.  35). 

351/2  M.  Piedimonte  (p.  332).  The  train  next  traverses  the  fertile 
district  of  Mascali  (p.  332)  and  reaches  (4OV2  M.)  Oiarre  Riposto, 

Giarre  (Locanda  della  Pace^  tolerable),  ^/^  M.  from  the  station, 
is  a  town  with  18,000  inhab. ;  Riposto  (Soroflna*s  Inn,  tolerable) 
lies  to  the  left,  on  the  coast.  Above  the  village  of  S^.  Alfio,  on 
the  slopes  of  iEtna ,  4^3  M.  above  Giarre ,  are  the  remains  of  the 
gigantic  chestnut-tree  di  Cento  CavaUi,  near  which  several  other 
famous  old  trees  are  still  flourishing.  The  craters  which  were  in 
activity  in  1865  and  the  Yalle  del  Bove  may  be  reached  from 
Giarre  in  5  hrs.  (comp.  p.  346).  —  From  Giarre  to  Catania  round 
^.he  W.  side  of  Mt.  iEtna  (Ferrovia  Circumetnea)^  see  p.  332. 

4372  M.  Carruba;  46  M.  Mangano.  The  train  crosses  several 
va-beds.   Fine  view  of  iEtna  and  the  sea.   Four  tunnels. 
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50^2  M.  Acireale.  —  Hotel*.  *Gsai?d  Uotsl,  near  the  etatios,  a 
large  establisbxnent  of  the  first  clasBf  with  garden  and  S.  aspect,  B..  from 
2^2,  pens.  8-10  fr.(  ^Hotel  Bugoiebo,  Strada  del  Carmine,  B.,  L-,  &  A.  2, 
dej.  2,  D.  iVt,  lK>th  inci,  wine,  pens.  8  fr.^  Albebqo  CBirrRALB,  PlazEa 
del  Dnomo. 

Acireale,  Slcil.  Jaci,  a  wealthy  country-town  with  24,000  in- 
hab.,  has  been  almost  entirely  re-erected  since  the  earthquake  of 
1693,  and  stands  on  several  different  laya-streams,  560  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  here  is  considered  so  healthy,  that,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  place  has  often  been  preferred  to  Catania 
for  a  prolonged  stay.  A  large  Bath-house  called  the  Terme  di  8, 
Venera  (mineral  bath  2  fr.,  vapour  bath  2^2  ^'0)  ^^^  heen  erected 
to  the  left  of  the  station  for  patients  using  the  tepid  mineral 
water,  which  contains  sulphur  and  iodine.  The  springs  (Pozto  di 
S,  VeneraJ,  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  bath,  are  about 
2  M.  distant  (interesting  walk).  The  garden  of  the  bath-house 
and  the  Villa  Belvedere  (Oiardino  Puhblico),  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town,  IV4  M.  from  the  station,  command  admirable  views  of  Mt. 
^tna  and  the  coast.  The  church  of  8,  8ebastian0j  in  the  market- 
place, has  a  very  successful  baroque  fafade.  Baron  8alvatore  Pen- 
nisi  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  Sicilian  coins,  which, 
however,  is  not  shown  without  a  special  introduction.  —  The  en- 
virons are  full  of  geological  interest.  Pleasant  walks  or  drives  may 
be  taken  to  the  villages  of  Valverde,  Viagrarhdej  and  Trecastagne, 
on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  iEtna,  surrounded  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
(comp.  the  Map,  p.  340).  The  myth  of  Acis,  Galatea,  and  the  giant 
Polyphemus,  narrated  by  Theocritus  and  Ovid  (Metamorph.  xiii)  is 
associated  with  this  locality.  A  precipitous  path  (la  Scalazza)  de- 
scends to  the  mouth  of  the  Acis.  —  Pleasant  excursions  may  be 
taken  by  Aci  8,  Antonio  (with  the  palace  and  garden  of  Prince 
Carcaci)  and  Trecastagne  to  Nicolosi  (p,  344;  one-horse  carriage 
15  fr. ;  2^4  hrs. ;  back  in  2  hrs.),  and  to  Catania  by  the  highroad 
(carriage  12  fr.).  A  row  along  the  coast  to  the  Cyclopean  Islands 
(see  below)  is  also  enjoyable. 

The  train  approaches  the  sea.  Near  Aci  Castello  we  perceive 
on  the  left  the  seven  8cogli  dt*  Ciclopi,  or  Faraglionij  the  rocks 
which  the  bUnded  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  crafty  Ulysses.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Jsola  d'Aciy  the  largest  of  the  islands,  rises  the  most 
picturesque  of  these  rocks,  about  200  ft.  in  height  and  2000  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  consists  of  columnar  basalt,  in  which  beautiful 
crystals  are  found,  and  is  covered  with  a  hard  stratum  of  limestone 
containing  numerous  fossil  shells.  The  coast  here  is  lofty,  and 
has  risen  more  than  40  ft.  within  the  historical  period.  Near  these 
cliffs  Mago,  although  cut  off  from  the  land-army  under  Himilco, 
defeated  the  Syracusan  fleet  under  Leptines  in  396. 

54^2  ^*  ^ci  Castello,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Roger  Loria  defended  themselves  in  1297 
against  Frederick  II.  and  Artale  Aragona.     55^2  M.  Canniszaro, 
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The  train  tben  skirts  tbe  bay  of  UOgrdna^  whieb  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  tbe  Portua  Vlyxh  described  by  yirg;il  (^n.  ili. 
570),  and  filled  by  a  lava-stream  in  the  15th  century.  On  the  right 
we  at  length  perceive  — 

59  M.  CataniOj  see  p.  336. 

35.  From  Giarre  to  Catania  roond  the  W.  side  of 

Mt.  JEtna. 

Comp.  the  Mapi  p.  S40. 

67^2  V.  Febbovia  Cibgumetnea  ,  two  trains  daHy,  in  6V4  bra.  (fares 
9  fr.  10,  6  fr.  90,  5  fr.  90  c).  —  This  line  is  interesting  for  those  who  wish 
to  Tisit  the  scene  of  the  JEtna  eruption  in  1879  Cgoides  may  be  obtained  at 
Randasso  or  Blaneavilla,  comp.  p.  840).  The  inns  are  so  poor  th*t  it  is 
as  well  to  be  provided  with  food. 

Oiarrey  see  p.  330.  Tbe  line  runs  to  the  W.,  crosses  the  high- 
road and  the  Torrente  Matchiy  and  then  turns  to  the  N.,  gradually 
ascending  along  the  hill-side  and  traversing  the  beds  of  several 
torrents.  21/2  M.  CuiuLa;  3  M.  Mascali  (p.  332).  To  the  left  rise 
the  outskirts  of  Mt.  ^tna;  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  distance,  are  the 
rocky  hills  of  Taormlna.  Beyond  (5  M.)  8,  Venera  we  cross  the 
Valle  delta  Vena  and  farther  on  the  Valle  deUe  Fbrche,  —  71/2  M. 
Piedimonte  Etneo  (1140  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Pace)  is  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  old  military  road  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  which  hence  de- 
scends in  large  windings  to  the  coast-plain. 

The  line  now  turns  inland,  again  crossing  several  torrents,  which 
are  generally  dry  in  summer.  To  the  left  rises  Mt.  iEtna,  to  the  right 
the  wooded  slopes  of  Mte.  Calcinicra  (2650  ft.).  Between  (10  M.) 
Terremorte  and  (12  M.)  Linguaglosta  (Alb.  Garibaldi,  clean)  the 
remains  of  tbe  eruption  of  1566  are  traversed.  —  13^2  M,  Oatti- 
glione,  2^/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  high-lying  little  town  of  CastiffUone 
di  Sicilia  (2035  ft.),  which  yields  the  best  Sicilian  hazel-nuts. 
Farther  on,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Alcanieraf  to  the 
right,  above  which  rises  the  chain  of  the  lofty  Monti  Nebrodi. 

Beyond  Gastiglione  the  line  intersects  extensive  nut-plantations. 
16  M.  Solicchiata.  Between  (19  M.)  Mojo  and  (2OV2  M.)  Merenda 
we  traverse  part  of  the  lava  ejected  by  Mt.  ^tna  in  1879  (comp. 
p.  343),  which  may  conveniently  be  visited  from  the  latter  station. 
The  lava  advanced  nearly  as  far  as  the  Alcantera,  and  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  village  of  Mojo,  situated  2  M.  to  the  N.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sought  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  nature  by  a  religious  procession  bearing  the  statue  of  St. 
Anthony,  their  patron  saint.  Near  the  hamlet  of  Malvagna,  2  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Mojo,  stands  a  small  Byzantine  church,  the  only  one  in 
Sicily  which  has  survived  the  Saracenic  period.  In  the  vicinity 
probably  lay  the  town  of  Tissa  mentioned  by  Cicero. 

24  M.  Bandazzo  (2535  ft. ;  Locanda  di  loppolo ,  R.  2  fr.,  well 
spoken  of),  with  8500  inhab.,  a  town  of  quite  a  medisBval  appearance, 
founded  by  a  Lombard  colony ,  was  surnamed  Etnea  by  the  £mp. 
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Frederick  II.,  being  the  nearest  town  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano, 
and  yet  having  escaped  destruction.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
'the  populous'. 

The  church  of  8.  Afarta,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  dates 
from  the  13th  cent,  (choir),  the  lateral  walls  from  the  14th; 
the  campanile  has  been  added  to  the  original  tower  during  the 
present  century.  An  Inscription  mentions  Petrus  Tignoso  as 
the  first  architect.  The  houses  present  many  interesting  specimens 
of  medisval  architecture,  such  as  the  Palaz%o  FinocfUaro  with  an  in- 
scription in  barbarous  Latin,  the  mansion  of  Barone  Fesaul,  and  the 
Town  HaU  in  which  Charles  Y.  once  spent  a  night,  From  the  old 
Ducal  Palace^  now  a  prison,  still  protrude  the  spikes  on  which  the 
heads  of  criminals  were  exposed.  A  handsome  medlseval  vaulted 
passage  leads  from  the  main  street  to  the  church  of  S.  NieoW,  which 
is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  stone. 

The  line  still  ascends,  at  first  through  a  forest  of  oaks  with 
ivy-dad  trunks,  where  the  vegetation  assumes  quite  a  northern 
character,  and  reaches  the  culminating  point  between  the  Alcantera 
and  Simeto  (3810  ft.).  The  torrents  in  spring  form  the  small  lake 
Gurrita  to  the  right,  the  exhalations  £rom  which  poison  the  atmo- 
sphere in  summer.  31  M.  MaUtio,  a  small  town  with  an  old  castle, 
on  the  slope  of  a  conical  hill  (3735  ft). 

To  the  right,  in  a  valley  below  Maletto,  lies  the  suppressed  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Maniaeium.  Here  in  the  spring  of  1040  the  Greek  general  M a- 
niaces,  aided  by  l^orwegians  (commanded  by  Harald  Hardradr,  afterwards 
king)  and  Normans,  defeated  a  large  armv  of  Saracens.  Margaret,  mother  of 
William  II.,  founded  the  monastery  in  1174,  and  William  Blesensis,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Pierre  de  Blois,  became  the  first  abbot.  Ferdinand  IV. 
presented  the  whole  estate  to  Nelson  in  1799,  and  created  him  Duke  of 
Bronte  (a  town  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  PpovTsv,  to  thun- 
der). The  steward  of  General  Viscount  Bridport,  the  present  proprietor, 
resides  at  Maniace,  which  possesses  handsome  vaulted  gateways. 

The  high  mountain-ranges  to  the  right,  which  are  covered  with 
snow  in  spring,  and  the  far  more  lofty  Tillar  of  Heaven',  'Nourisher 
of  the  Snow',  as  Pindar  calls  iEtna,  to  the  left,  invest  the  scenery 
with  an  almost  Alpine  character.  In  1651  a  vast  lava-stream  de- 
scended into  the  valley  close  to  Bronte. 

36  M.  Bronte  (2605  ft. ;  Locanda  dei  Fratelli  Cesare ;  Loc.  del 
Real  Collegio,  tolerable),  with  15,500  inhab.,  has  been  erected 
since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  —  The  line  to  Adernd  traverses  barren 
beds  of  lava,  crossing  the  stream  of  1843  (2  M.  from  Bronte),  and 
those  of  1727, 1763, 1603, 1787,  and  1610.  The  craters  visible  be- 
fore us  are  (reckoned  from  the  summit  of  iEtna  downwards  towards 
the  W.)  the  Monti  Lepre,  Bovolo^  and  Minardo.  -41^2  M.  Passo 
Zingaro,  The  communes  of  AdernS  and  Bronte  possess  a  beautiful 
forest  here,  bounded  by  Mte.  Minardo.  The  highest  mountain  to 
the  right,  towards  the  N. ,  is  Monte  Cuttb ;  the  Serra  delta  Spina 
belongs  to  the  Nelson  estate.  The  Fore&ta  di  Traina  is  also  called 
Monte  Cunano. 
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46^2  ^*  Ademd  (1840  ft. ;  Lotandadi  Roma,  tolerable),  a  wealthy 
town  with  16,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Piazza  rises  the  quadrangular 
Norman  castle  erected  by  Roger  I. ,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  in- 
terior is  Tery  dilapidated.  In  the  chapel  are  seen  remains  of  frescoes 
representing  Adelasia,  grand-danghter  of  Roger  I.,  taking  the  yelL 
The  convent  of  S.  Lncia,  nearly  opposite,  was  fonnded  by  Roger  in 
1157.  In  andent  times  the  Sikelian  city  of  Hadranum  stood  here, 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple  of  Hadranos,  which  was  guarded 
by  upwards  of  1000  dogs.  Fragments  of  this  strnctore,  perhaps  of 
the  cella,  are  shown  in  the  garden  of  SaWatore  Palermo  at  a  place 
called  Cartellemi ,  on  the  right,  outside  the  town.  This  was  the 
headquarters  of  Timoleon  after  he  had  defeated  Nicetas  of  Syra- 
cuse in  the  Tidnity.  In  the  yalley  of  the  Simeto ,  to  the  W.  of 
Ademd,  ^2  M*  from  the  bridge  oyer  the  riyer,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  (P<mte  Carcacci), 

From  Ademd  the  line  descends  to  (49M.]BtancaviUa  (1680  ft.), 
a  town  with  14,000  inhab.,  some  of  whom  are  of  Albanian  origin, 
situated  high  above  the  yaUey  of  the  Simeto.  —  51^2  ^*  S-  Maria 
di  Lieodia  (1450  ft.).  The  town  of  jEtna  is  said  to  have  lain  in 
this  neighbourhood.  A  road  to  (5  M.)  Belpa$90  (see  below)  diyerges 
to  the  left  immediately  beyond  the  ylllage.  About  1  M.  below 
Lieodia,  on  the  right,  begins  the  Roman  aqueduct  to  Catania.  — 
54  M.  ScalilU. 

56  M.  Patemb  (920  ft. ;  Albergo  Concordia^  well  spoken  of;  Lo- 
eandadi  Sieilia,  tolerable),  on  the  site  of  the  Sikelian  town  of  Hybla 
Minor,  now  contains  17,000  inhab.,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  landed  proprietors  having  retired  to  Catania  to  escape  the  ma- 
laria which  prevails  here.  The  square  tower  of  the  castle,  erected 
above  the  town  by  Roger  I.  in  1073,  is  used  as  a  prison.  Around 
this  stronghold  on  the  hill  lay  the  mediaeval  town ,  where  now  the 

Matrice  and  two  monasteries  alone  stand  (fine  views  of  the  yalley). 
Hybla  became  completely  Hellenised  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  was 
the  only  Sikelian  town  which  did  not  participate  in  the  insurrection 
against  the  Greeks  in  450  under  Ducetius.  In  415  the  territory  of  the 
town  was  devastated  by  the  Athenians.  The  ancient  road  between  Catania 
and  Centuripee  passed  by  Hybla.  Two  arches  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Simeto  are  still  standing.  iBtna  was  ascended  from  this  point  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  Contrada  di  Bella  Cortina ,  in  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, remains  of  baths  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  €froUa 
del  Fraeasso^  through  which  a  subterranean  stream  flows.  Near  Patemo  is 
a  kind  of  mud-volcano,  named  Salinella^  the  last  eruption  of  which  took 
place  in  1878-79. 

58 V2  M.  Valcorrente.  —  61  M.  Belpasso  Camporotondo  (820  ft.). 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  slope  of  ^Etna,  lies  Belpasso  (1805  ft.), 

a  town  with  8000  inhab.,  destroyed  by  a  lava-stream  in  1669,  and 

subsequently  re-erected  on  a  new  site  (Mezzocampo).    The  air  here 

was  found  to  be  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants 

quitted  the  place  and  rebuilt  their  town  on  its  present  site.  —  A 

oad  leads  hence  viS.  Borello  and  past  the  Monti  Rossi  to  (3  M.) 

^ieolosi  (p.  344),  whence  Mt.  iEtna  is  most  conveniently  ascended. 
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63  M.  Misterbianeo  (700  ft.),  a  town  with  7000  inhab.,  was 
destroyed  in  1669. 

A  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  town  of  Motta  S.  Anaiteuia  (p.  302). 
To  the  lefh  near  Brbe  Bianehe^  are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  building, 
and  a  few  hundred  feet  farther,  the  remains  of  baths,  called  Damusi. 

To  the  rigbt  rises  the  Monte  CardUlOy  an  old  crater  of  the  ^Etna 
group.  The  line  intersects  the  extensiye  lava-stream  of  1669  (oomp. 
p.  337).  —  66V2  M.  CibaU, 

67^2  M.  Catania. 

36.  Catania. 

Arrival.  Bp  Maitwatf.  The  station  (Eestaurant,  well  spoken  of)  lies 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (PI.  H,  4)  \  omnibuses  from  the  principal  hotels  are 
waiting,  1  fr. ;  cab,  see  below.  —  By  Steamer.  Landing  (or  embarcation) 
V2  fr^  with  luggage  1  fr.  each  person. 

Hotels.  HoTBL  Obikntal,  Piazza  dei  Kartiri  ^1.  0, 5),  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  R.  4-6,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IVs,  d^J.  SVs*  D-  5,  pens.  12-15,  omn. 
1  fr.i  •HdTEL  G&AHDE  Brbtaons,  Via  Lincoln,  R.  2»/«-3V2,  L.  V^i  ^'  V*^ 
d^j .  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9-11  fr.;  Alb.  Cbntralb,  Via  Stesicoro-Etnea,  opposite 
the  university,  R.  A  A.  31/4  fr.,  L.  60  e.,  d^j.  2i/i,  D.  4  (both  ind.  wine), 
pens.  incl.  wine  9-10  fr.)  HStbl  du  Globb,  Via  Stesicoro-Etnea  28,  R. 
lVa-2>/«fr.,  L.  40  c,  A.  >/«,  B.  !>/«,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  10-11,  omn.  1  fr., 
good  cuisine,  rooms  less  satisfactory.  —  Unpretending  second-class  inns: 
VrtTOEiA,  Roma,  Kalta,  etc.,  R.  lVr-2  fr.  —  Furnished  Apartments  are 
advertised  in  many  streets. 

Trattarie.  *Ristorante  Sawia,  Via  Kancini,  near  the  Piazza  Manga- 
nelli  (PI.  E,  4);  Vermouth  di  Torino.  Via  Lincoln,  opposite  theHdt.  Grande 
Bretagne;  Nuova  Villa  di  Sidlia,  Via  Lincoln  259  (with  good  rooms  to  let); 
Villa  Nuova,  to  the  right  in  the  passage  firom  the  Piassa  del  Duomo  to  the 
Marina,  tolerable  (Vino  Boseo  25,  Terraforte  80,  Bianco  50  c.  per  Vs  bottle). 
—  Cafe.  *Caff<k  di  Sicilia,  in  the  Albergo  Elefante,  Piazza  del  Duomo.  — 
Beer  at  the  Birreria  Svizgera^  Via  Manzoni,  opposite  the  post-office. 

Oaba.  With  one  horse,  per  drive  for  1-3  pers.  30,  at  nieht  40  c. ;  each 
pers.  additional  10  c,  luggage  20  c.;  per  hour  Ifr.  30,  or  Inr.  60  c.  With 
two  horses,  per  hour,  2  fr.  90,  at  night  2  fr.  50  c. 

Beadinir  Room ,  with  Italian  and  a  few  French  newspapers ,  Palazzo 
della  Prefettura,  Via  Stesicoro-Btnea ,  on  the  left  when  approached  from 
the  university;  strangers  admitted  gratis. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  Manzoni,  in  the  building  of 
the  Banca  d'ltalia,  near  the  University.  —  Bank :  Banca  Industriele  A  Oom- 
merciale.  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Britiah  Vice-Ooneul :  Mr.  A.  W.  Elford  (also  Lloyd's  Agent).  —  U.  8. 
Oonaul :  Mr.  Louis  H.  BntM. 

Steamboat  four  times  a  week  to  Messina;  twice  a  week  to  Syracuse 
(Ist  d.  8  fr.);  once  a  week  to  Athens. 

The  Silk  Stuffs  of  Catania  are  good  and  durable.  — -  Good  CrysiaUited 
Fruits^  espeeially  oranges  and  lemons,  may  be  purchased  of  Rosario  Amato, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Terraeotta  Figures  of  Sicilian  peasants,  Sicilian 
Amber ^  etc.,  at  Angelo  Leone^s,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Olimate  and  Health  (comp.  pp.  380,  281).  The  influence  of  the  snow- 
fields  of  Mt.  JStna  make  the  winter  temperature  at  Catania  lower  than 
at  Palermo,  but  the  summer-heat  is  on  the  other  hand  much  greater,  so 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Catania  is  9^  Fahr.  higher  than  that 
of  Palermo.  The  H.B.  wind  is  often  very  cold  in  winter.  The  destruction 
of  the  forests  on  Mt.  JEtna  tends  also  to  make  the  climate  more  variable. 
The  drinking-water  is  generally  good ;  the  mineral  water  of  PatemO  is 
also  extensively  used.  —  Catania  used  to  suffer  terribly  from  the  cholera, 
but  recently  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  excellent.  As  a 
winter-resort  of  invalids  Catania  somewhat  resembles  Palermo ,  but  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  walks  and  of  gardens  for  sitting  in  the  open  air. 
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Th«  town  if  not  attnctiTe  to  tourists.  Ko«t  of  the  aati<]iQitieB  are 
ttointeresting ,  and  the  eztenaiYe  theatre  ia  so  deeply  boned  in  the  lava 
that  it  ia  completely  eclipsed  by  the  noble  similar  stmctnres  at  Tabrmina 
and  Syracuse.  The  mediKTal  buildings  of  Catania  are  also  nniaaportant 
The  chief  attraction  is  the  surrey  of  JEtna ,  the  finest  points  of  Tiew 
being  the  tower  of  6.  Kicola  and  the  Villa  Bellini.  (Thoee  who  do  not 
ascend  Mt.  iEtna  should  at  least  make  an  excursion  to  the  Monti  Bossi, 
p.  344.)  —  The  festivals  of  St.  Agata.  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town, 
are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  9rd-0th  Feb.  and  18th'21st  Aug.,  Tying 
in  splendour  with  those  of  St.  Rosalia  at  Palermo. 

Catania,  which  after  Palermo  is  tbe  most  populou?  city  in  the 
island  (116,000  inbab.),  is  the  seat  of  a 'bishop,  an  appeal-conit, 
and  a  university,  founded  in  1445.  It  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  tbe  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  Bolphnr, 
cotton,  wine,  grain,  linseed,  almonds,  and  the  other  products  of 
this  rich  and  extremely  fertile  district.  The  Aecadtmia  Oioenia  di 
Seiente  Naturalif  foanded  in  1823,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
-promoting  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  natural  features  and 
products  of  Sicily.  The  wealth  of  the  citizens ,  and  especially  of 
the  resident  noblesse ,  is.  proved  by  their  perseverance,  notwith- 
standing the  disasters  caused  by  numerous  earthquakes,  in  rebuild- 
ing their  spacious  palaces,  and  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 

CatatM,  founded  by  Ghalcidians  about  729,  five  years  after  they  had 
founded  Naxos,  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  Shortly  after  Zaleucus  haA  pro- 
mulgated tbe  fimt  Hellenic  code  of  laws  among  the  Locroi  Spisephyrioi, 
Charondai  framed  a  code  for  Catana,  .which  was  subsequ^itly  recognised 
as  binding  by  all  the  Sicilian  communities  of  Ionian  and  Chalcidian  ex- 
traction. Titia$,  sumamed  Stesiehorus  on  account  of  his  merits  in  per- 
fecting the  chorus  of  the  Grreek  drama,  bom  at  Himera  on  the  K.  coast  of 
the  island  about  the  year  630,  closed  his  career  at  Catana  at  an  advanced 
age.  .His  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the  present 
Piasza  Stesicorea.  Catana  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the  Doric  colonies 
against  the  Ghalcidians.  Siero  I.  to(^  the  town  in  476  and  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Leontini,  re-populating  it  with  Syracusans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  changing  its  name  to  jStna.  In  461,  however,  the  new 
intruders  were  expelled  and  the  old  inhabitants  re-instated,  and  in  the 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  war  Catana  became  the  Athenian  headquarters. 
In  408  Dionysius  conquered  Catana ,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery, 
and  gave  the  town  to  his  Campanian  mercenaries.  After  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Cyclopean  islands  in  896  Catana  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  in  839  was  delivered  by  TimolMn  from  the  tyrant 
Mamercvs.  It  was  one  of  the  first  Sicilian  towns  of  which  .  the  Romans 
took  possession,  and  under  their  sway  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
in  the  island.  Marcellus  undertook  extensive  improvements,  but  the  town 
sustained  great  damage  during  the  Servile  wars  and  the  civil  war  between 
Sextus  Pompeiua  and  Oetavian.  The  latter  afterwards  introduced  a  new 
colony.  During  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  Catania  was  a  place 
of  subordinate  importance.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Ooths  by  Belisaritu^ 
plundered  by  the  Saracens,  conquered  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  Nor- 
mans, but  in  1169  almost  totally  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  century  it  declared  in  favour  of  Duke  Tancred,  and  was 
in  consequence  taken  by  the  troops  of  Henry  VI.  under  Senry  of  KaUenthin 
and  rased  to  the  ground.  Again  restored,  and  in  1232  provided  by  Fred- 
erick U.  with  the  fortress  of  Roeca  Oraina  (W.  of  the  harbour),  it  sub- 
sequently flourished  under  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  of  the  14th  cent,  who 
generally  resided  here,  but  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  government  was 
exposed  to  numerous  sieges.  In  1445  Alphonso  founded  the  first  Sicilian 
university  here,  and  after  that  date  Catania  was  long  regarded  as  the  literary 
metropolis  of  the  island.    Since  that  period  the  tranquillity  of  the  town 
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hM  been  nninterrapted,  except  by  the  insignificftnt  contesta  of  April,  1849, 
and  Hay,  I860;  bat  ita  progress  has  been  materially  retarded  by  calami- 
tous natural  phenomena.  On  8th  March,  1669,  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mt. 
^tna  took  place ;  the  Monti  Rossi  were  upheaved,  and  an  arm  of  the  lava- 
stream  (14  M.  in  length  and  25  ft.  in  width)  flowed  in  the  direction  of  the 
town.  The  pious  inhabitants,  however,  averted  its  course  by  extending 
the  veil  of  St.  Agata  towards  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stream  took 
a  W.  direction  near  the  Benedictine  monastery  and  descended  into  the  sea 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  partly  filling  up  the  harbour.  An  earthquake  in 
1693,  by  which  the  whole  island  was  affected,  proved  especially  destructive 
to  Catania,  and  the  present  town  has  been  erected  since  that  date.  Most 
of  the  ruins  discovered  at  Catania  were  excavated  during  the  last  century 
by  Prince  Ignazio  Biscari  (p.  304). 

After  leaving  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  H,  4)  and  before  en- 
tering the  town,  we  follow  the  street  to  the  left,  leading  to  the 
(V4  M.)  Picuza  de  MarUri(Vl.  G,  5),  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue 
of  St.  Agata  on  an  ancient  column. 

The  GoBso  Yittobio  Emanublb,  starting  from  this  point ,  In- 
tersects the  town  to  Its  opposite  end ,  upwards  of  1  M.  distant.  In 
10  min.  it  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  fPl.  E,  5),  which  Is 
embellished  with  a  fountain  with  an  antique  El^hant  in  lava, 
bearing  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite.  The  Elephant  was  perhaps 
anciently  used  as  a  meta  in  an  arena,  but  when  It  was  erected  here 
is  uncertain. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  5),  begun  by  Roger  I.  in  1091,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1169.  The  apses 
and  part  of  the  £.  transept  are  now  the  only  remains  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  granite  columns  of  the  facade  are  from  the 
ancient  theatre ,  from  which  indeed  King  Roger  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  whole  of  his  building-materials. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  placed  the  sarcophagi  of 
King  Frederick  III.  (d.  1377) ,  of  the  Aragonese  family ,  and  of  his  wife, 
Queen  Constance  (d.  1363).  The  CTiapa  of  St.  Agata^  to  the  right  in  the 
apse,  contains  the  relics  of  the  saint,  who  was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the 
rpign  of  Decius,  A.D.  263,  by  the  pmtor  Quintianus,  whose  dishonourable 
overtures  she  had  rejected.  Her  crown  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  The  silver  sarcophagus  is  conveyed  through  the 
city  during  the  February  festival  by  men  in  white  robes,  accompanied  by 
the  senate.  The  women  on  these  occasions  cover  their  faces  so  as  to  leave 
but  one  eye  visible,  and  amuse  themselves  by  coquetting  with  the  male 
population.  —  By  the  second  pillar  to  the  right  is  the  Monument  of  Bellini^ 
the  composer,  a  native  of  Catania  (1802-35);  his  remains  were  brought  from 
Paris,  where  he  died,  in  1876.  ^-  The  Sacristy  (left)  contains  a  fresco  re- 
presenting the  eruption  of  1669,  by  Mignemi, 

The  sacristan  of  the  cathedral  keeps  the  key  of  the  uninteresting 
Roman  Baths  under  the  Piasza  del  Duomo,  the  entrance  to  which  adjoins 
the  cathedral  colonnade. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  at  the  Foniana  deW  Amenano,  we 
reach  the  Peseheria  (PI.  E,  5),  or  flsh-market,  and  thence  pass 
under  a  large  arch  to  the  harbour ,  which  is  skirted  by  the  railway 
viaduct.  A  small  public  garden  here,  called  the  Villa  Pacini  or 
Flora  della  Marina,  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  G.  Pacini  (d.  1867), 
the  composer  of  operas,  who  was  born  at  Catania  in  1796.  The 
public  washing-place  is  in  front  of  the  Villa. 
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The  Via  Sento  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  CasUl  Vnino  (PL  D,  6), 
erected  by  Frederick  ILi  and  at  both  sides  of  which  descended  the 
lava  daring  the  eruption  of  ^tna  in  1669.  —  Thence  we  pzoceed 
by  the  Via  Transito  to  the  Via  Garibaldi ,  in  which  is  the  Piaaa 
Mcuzini  (PI.  E,  5),  bounded  by  a  colonnade  with  32  antique  marble 
columns,  discoTered  beneath  the  monastery  of  8.  A^ottino^  in  the 
Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele.  Two  similar  columns  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  facade  of  the  convent  church  (PI.  D,  5). 

The  Via  S.  Agostino,  leading  f^om  the  Oorso  beside  this  church, 
passes  the  Odeum  (on  the  right)  and  ends  in  the  Via  del  Teatro 
Oreco.  No.  37  in  this  street  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  theatre. 
(Custodian,  who  shows  plans  of  the  building,  1  fr.*) 

The  remains  of  this  Greeo-Roman  Theatre  (Pi.  D,  4,  5)  are 
chiefly  underground,  and  some  parts  of  it  can  only  be  Tisited  by 
toroh-llght,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  its 
plan.  The  Roman  structure  (diameter  106  yds.,  orchestra  31  yds.) 
was  ereeted  on  the  foundations  of  the  Greek.  It  contained  two 
praeeinetiones  and  nine  eitnet.  It  was  perhaps  here  that  Alcibiades 
harangued  the  assembled  Catanians  In  415,  and  induced  them  to 
league  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  —  The  adjacent  Odeum, 
44  yds.  in  diameter,  which  is  entirely  of  Roman  origin,  but  after- 
wards much  altered,  and  only  in  partial  preservation,  was  probably 
used  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  players  and  for  musical  performances. 
—  The  neighbouring  church  of  8,  Maria  Botonda  (PI.  D,  4)  is  an- 
other Roman  circular  building.  Behind  the  high-altar  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  ediflce  of  lava  and  brick ;  to  the  left  of  the  exit,  a 
Romanesque  holy-water  vessel. 

The  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  8.  Hieolai  or  8,  Bene- 
dttto  (PI.  0,  D,  4),  transferred  hither  in  1518  from  S.  Nicola 
d'Arena,  and  rebuilt  in  1693-1735  after  a  destructive  earthquake, 
has  been  used  for  barracks  and  scholastic  purposes  since  1866. 
The  Churchy  with  its  unfinished  facade,  is  a  grand  baroque  edifice. 
The  organ,  by  Donate  del  Piano,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  pos- 
sesses 5  key-boards,  72  stops,  and  2916  pipes.  In  the  transept  is 
a  meridian-mark  calculated  in  1841  by  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen 
and  Peters ;  the  sacristy  behind  contains  a  painting  by  Novell! : 
Tobias  and  the  Angel.  The  choir -stalls  were  carved  by  Nice. 
Bagnasco  of  Palermo.  The  tower  commands  an  extensive  *^rB-w  of 
Mt.  JStna,  the  town  of  Catania,  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Calabria 
with  the  Aspromonte  (fee  to  custodian,  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
1  fr.).  -^  The  very  extensive  Monastery  contains  two  interesting 
courts  with  double  corridors,  and  a  garden  commanding  a  fine  view, 
a  visit  to  which  is  recommended  to  ladies  in  preference  to  the 
ascent  of  the  tower.  Some  of  the  rooms  contain  a  Muaeum  of  natural 
curiosities,  antiquities,  vases,  bronzes,  works  in  marble,  inscrip- 
tions, and  medi»val  arms,  and  also  a  few  paintings  by  Antonello  da 
•aliba  (1497)  and  others.  The  library  contains  20,000  vols,  and 
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300  MSS.  There  is  also  an  Ob»ervatory  (undei  J)r,  Bieea,  director 
of  the  obserratory  on  Mt.  ^tna),  the  large  dome  of  whieh  fills  in 
the  -vista  of  the  entire  Yia  Lincoln  (see  helow). 

A  Roman  BaUi,  complete  in  almost  all  its  parts,  lies  nnder 
the  Carmelite  chnrch  AW  IndiHsso  (PI.  £,  5).  It  consists  of  an  un- 
dressing-room  (apodyterium)j  a  flre-room  (hypoeaustum)j  a  tepid  hath 
(tepidarium)j  a  steam-bath  (ealidarium) ,  and  a  warm-water  bath 
(balneum).  —  In  the  neighbourhood  the  custodian  points  out  an 
interesting  fragment  of  the  ancient  town-wall,  now  partly  coyered 
by  a  stream  of  lava.  Below  it  bubbles  up  a  copious  spring,  probably 
issuing  from  the  subterranean  riyer  Amenanue,  mentioned  by 
Pindar,  which  comes  to  light  just  before  it  falls  into  the  harbour. 

The  Via  Stbsicoeo-Etnba  (PI.  E,  1-4),  running  from  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  in  the  direction  of  JEtn&  (N.),  leads  first  to  the 
PiasM  delV  Vniversith,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the  University 
(PI.  E,  4),  possessing  a  library  of  50,000  yols.  founded  in  1755,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  shells  (in  the  Museo,  on  the  2nd  floor).  — 
We  next  reach  the  small  Piataa  Quattro  Cantonif  where  the  Via 
Stesicoro-Etnea  is  crossed  by  the  Via  Lineolnt  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  running  from  £.  to  W.  The  Via  Lincoln,  which  crosses 
the  laya-stream  of  1669  and  leads  to  the  station,  has  recently  been 
leyelled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic.  In  1894  a  fine  Korman 
window  was  discovered  in  the  Tia  Mancini  (PI.  £,  4),  built  up  in 
the  little  churoh  of  S.  Gioyanni  di  Malta. 

The  Via  Stesicoro-Etnea  next  leads  to  the  Piazza  Stesicobba 
(PI.  £,  3),  the  S.W.  part  of  which  was  once  occupied  by  a  Roman 
AmphOheatre.  This  building,  of  which  there  are  remains  in  the 
Strada  Archebusieri,  was  restored  by  the  sons  of  Constantino,  but 
partly  taken  down  during  the  reign  of  Theodoiio  in  order  that 
its  materials  might  be  used  in  building  the  town- wall.  The  longer 
diameter  is  138  yds.,  the  shorter  116  yds.  in  length. 

The  Piazza  Stesicoreais  embellished  with  a  Xonnment  to  Bellini 
(1802-1835) ,  a  natiye  of  Catania,  erected  in  1882.  The  sitting 
figure  of  the  composer  and  the  figures  on  the  pedestal  representing 
his  chief  operas  (Norma,  Pirata,  La  Somnambula,  I  Paritani)  were 
all  executed  by  Monteverde  of  Rome. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  8.  Carcere  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an 
interesting  Qrasco-Norman  *Portal  of  the  11th  century.  The  small 
marble  statue  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  front  column  on  the  left 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  is  preserved 
an  impression  of  the  feet  of  St.  Agata  in  marble. 

Beyond  this  point  the  Via  Stesicoro-Btnea  is  uninteresting. 
Near  the  PiaxM  Cavow  it  takes  the  name  of  Stuaba  Etnea,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  street  is  situated  the  *TilU  Ballini  (PI.  £,  2), 
which  deserves  a  visit  for  its  tasteful  grounds  and  the  pleasant 
views  they  command.  It  contains  busts  of  Bellini  and  other  famous 
patives  of  Catania,  of  Cavour  and  others,  and  a  statue  of  Mazsini. 

22» 
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The  Uya  has  in  many  placee  heen  laid  bare  below  the  walls  of  the 

new  terrace.    Concert  on  three  eyenings  weekly  in  summer. 

8.  Maria  di  Oesfi  (PL  D,  1),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  contains 

sonlptnres  by  Oagini.  Near  it  are  remains  of  Roman  tombs. 

A  pleaaftnft  «zcunion  may  be  made  from  Catonia  to  the  Cyclopean 
Ulandfl  (p.  331);  driying  is  preferable  to  walking,  as  the  road  (6  M.)  is 
dusty. 

37.    Hoont  JEtna. 

The  best  season  for  the  ascent  of  iEtna  is  the  summer  or  autumn 
(July-Sept.).  In  spring  the  snow  is  a  serious  obstacle,  and  in  winter 
the  guides  object  to  undertake  the  ascent.  In  spring  only  experienced 
mountaineers  should  attempt  the  ascent,  if  only  because  the  guides  some- 
times prove  quite  unequal  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  (in  any  case  a 
compass  should  not  be  forgotten).  A  moonlight  night  is  always  desirable, 
though  lanterns  may  be  used  in  case  of  need.  As  the  elements  are  very 
capricious  here ,  the  traveller  must  frequently  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of 
the  crater  only,  which,  however,  alone  repays  the  fatigue.  In  settled 
weather,  when  the  smoke  ascends  calmly,  and  the  outline  of  the  mountain 
is  clear,  a  fine  view  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  anticipated.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  smoke  is  driven  aside  by  the  wind  which  frequently 
prevails  on  Uie  summit,  the  prospect  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  obscured. 

Guides  and  Mulea.  A  Bectioa  of  tht  Italian  Alpine  Cluby  by  which 
guides  and  the  various  arrangements  for  the  ascent  of  Mt.  JEtna  are 
superintended,  is  now  established  at  Catania  (office,  Yia  Lincoln  197,  where 
information  is  most  courteously  supplied).  It  has  granted  certificates  to 
several  guides,  who  wear  a  badge  witn  the  initials  C.  A.  I.  and  a  number, 
and  are  provided  with  a  ^l^retto  di  approvatione*.  Only  these  guides  should 
be  employed  \  and  in  case  of  disputes  travellers  should  apply  to  the  super- 
intendent of  guides  (Cag^o  Qtaiday  p.  8i4)  or  to  the  director  of  the  Alpine 
Club  at  Catania.  There  are  several  places  on  the  skirts  of  Kt.  Atna  where 
these  guides  may  be  obtained,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  ITieoloii  (p.  341), 
not  only  for  the  ^grande  ascensione\  or  ascent  to  the  summit,  but  also 
for  a  visit  to  the  lava*8tream  of  18o6.  Others  are  at  Randcuzo  (p.  332), 
for  the  craters  of  1874  and  1879,  and  for  the  K.  side  generally^  Bianca- 
villa  (p.  834),  for  the  Monte  Calvario,  the  Orotta  di  Scili,  and  the  scene  of 
the  S.W.  eruption  of  1879. 

The  following  is  the  Tabiff  of  the  Alpine  Club  (small  additional 
gratuity  customary). 

Abosnt  of  Mt.  ^Etma,  and  back,  from  Kicolosi.  Cfuide  (Ovida)  12  fr.; 
Apprentice  Cfuide  iAlHevo-Ouida)  9fr.  [The  Apprentice  Guidee  are  thoroughly 
trustworthy  and  efficient  young  men,  who  have  not  yet  received  a  guide'^s 
certificate.  They  are  not,  however,  permitted  to  tt^e  part  in  an  ascent 
except  as  the  assistant  of  a  regular  guide.]  The  guides  are  bound  to  carry 
luggage  to  the  weight  of  nyzlbs.,  or  11  lbs.  if  the  traveller  is  riding. 
Porter  (to  carry  40  lbs.)  10  fr.  Mule  (burden  not  to  exceed  220  lbs.)  11  fr. 
The  Capo  Guida  decides  how  many  guides  or  mules  must  be  taken  ^  usually 
under  favourable  circumstances  one  guide  and  one  or  more  allievi  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  party  of  travellers.  For  the  use  of  an  alpenstock  Vs  f'*i  pair  of 
gloves  Vafr-J  candles  Vs fr«  each;  admission  to  the  Oeeervatorio  or  Ccua  In- 
glete  costs  o  fr.,  for  members  of  a  foreign  Alpine  Club  3  fr.  t  water  for 
the  mules  at  the  Cata  del  Bomco,  50  c.  each.  •—  If  the  traveller  nde,  a  mule 
(10  fr.)  must  also  be  provided  for  the  guide,  which,  however,  can  also  carry 
the  provisions,  wraps,  etc.  Ko  mule  is  taken  for. an  allievo-guida.  Higher 
charges  are  made  for  the  descent  to  other  places,  or  for  the  ascent  from 
Linguaglosaa,  Zafferana,  or  Biancavllla. 

Abosnt  to  ths  Moirri  Bossi  (n.  344).  Guide  3  ft*..  Mule  2  fr.  —  Ascbmt 
TO  THE  MoKTB  GsMBLLABO  (p.  S4£0-  Ouidc  7  fr.,  Mulc  6  fr.  —  BousB  Mte. 
Qbmellako.    Guide  8  fr.,  Mule  6  fr. 

Oarziacee.    The  usual  charge  for  a  two  •horse  carriage   to  yicolosif 
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which  remains  there  during  the  night,  and  conveys  the  traveller  back  to 
Catania  next  day  vi&  TrecMtagne^  is  25-80  fr.,  with  an  additional  gratuity 
of  3-5  fr.  (*tutto  compreso").  One-horse  carr.  15  fr.  and  2-3  ft.  gratuity.  Those 
who  walk  or  ride  to  Nicolosi  may  engage  a  carriage  for  ttie  return  only 
(with  one  horse  10,  with  two  15  fr.  and  1-2  fr.  fee).  (Carriage  of  course 
preferable  for  the  return  to  Catania  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  10-12  hrs., 
although  the  chaises  are  exorbitant.) 

Even  in  hot  weather  the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  be  provided  with 
an  overcoat  or  plaid,  as  the  wind  on  the  mountain  is  often  bitterly  cold. 
The  coverings  supplied  to  strangers  at  the  Osservatorio  (p.  845)  are  said 
to  be  almost  unusable.  In  winter  or  spring,  when  the  snow  is  still  un- 
melted,  a  veil  or  coloured  spectacles  will  be  found  useful.  Large  spectacles 
are  also  advantageous  in  a  high  wind  as  a  protection  against  the  dust. 
In  general  the  equipment  for  alpine  ascents  suggests  wlutt  is  necessary 
here ;  warm  gloves,  woollen  stockings,  and  strong  shoes  are  of  course 
indispensable. 

Provisions  for  the  ascent,  including  water,  had  better  be  procured  at 
I^icolosi.  Suitable  baskets,  containing  strong  coffee  in  bottles,  wine,  bread, 
cold  meat,  and  salt,  may  be  ordered  at  the  hotels. 

Siataneaa.  From  Catania  to  Nicolosi  by  carriage  in  2  hrs.,  returning 
in  IV4  hr. ;  on  foot  from  Boii;o  di  Catania,  to  which  point  driving  is  ad- 
visable (omnibus  10  c),  in  3Vs)  back  in  2  hrs.  Mule  from  l^icolosi  to  the 
Casa  del  Bosco  2Vr8  brs.,  thence  to  the  Osservatorio 3-4  hrs. ;  on  foot  from 
Nicolosi  (not  advisable)  7-8  hrs.  (halts  not  included).  From  the  Osservatorio 
to  the  crater,  on  foot  only,  in  I-IV4  hr.  \  halt  on  the  summit  and  descent 
to  the  Osservatorio  2-2V2  hrs.;  thence  to  l^icolosi  4-5  hrs. 

Flan  of  Exearaion.  In  winter  or  spring  travellers  are  advised  to  drive 
in  the  afternoon  from  Catania  to  Nicolosi,  so  as  to  have  the  entire  night 
for  the  ascent.  Kules  are  taken  only  to  the  snow -line,  generally  indeed 
only  to  the  Casa  del  Bosco.  The  observatory  is  closed  at  this  season. 
The  summit  should  be  quitted  for  the  return  before  the  sun  has  melted 
the  snow  too  much.  —  In  summer  and  autumn  the  ascent  is  usually  made 
as  follows :  —  Drive  from  Catania  to  Nicolosi  in  the  morning,  breakfast, 
and  start  again  at  10  a.m.,  reaching  the  Casa  del  Bosco  at  1.30  p.m.;  rest 
here  for  1  hr.,  and  then  ascend  to  the  Osservatorio,  where  the  guides 
usually  prepare  soup  (brodo  ^  Eng.  Itroth)  from  meat  brought  for  the 
purpose.  Several  hours  of  repose  are  enjoyed  here ,  the  ascent  not  being 
resumed  till  2  or  2.30  a.m.,  and  the  summit  is  gained  at  3.15  or  3.45  a.m. 
—  The  guides  should  be  required  to  observe  punctually  the  prescribed 
hours  of  starting ,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may  neither  arrive  too  late 
at  Uie  Osservatorio  nor  be  surprised  by  the  sunrise  before  reaching  the 
top.  Those  who  pass  the  night  in  Kicolosi  may  begin  the  ascent  about 
8  a.m.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to  start  from  Nicolosi  in  the  afternoon, 
and  make  part  of  the  ascent  during  the  night. 

An  excellent  map  of  iBtna  and  its  environs  was  published  by  Bartoriut 
von  WaltersTumsen  in  1848-59  CJStna\  Gottingen  and  Weimar;  2nd  edit.,  by 
Lasaulx^  Leipzig,  1880). 

Mount  JBtna  (10,870  ft.),  Itallan  Etna  and  SioUian  MongibeUo 
(from  'monte'  and  ^jebel*,  the  AraMo  for  mountain),  commonly  called 
*iZ  M(mte\  is  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe,  as  yrell  as  the  highest 
mountain  in  Italy.  There  are  three  different  zones  of  vegetation  on  the 
slopes  of  iEtna.  The  first  extends  heyond  Nicolosi,  called  the  Begione 
Piemonteae  or  Coltivata^  and  yielding  the  usual  Sicilian  products. 
Up  to  a  height  of  1600  ft.  grow  large  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons ; 
higher  up  the  vine  predominates,  being  occasionally  seen  at  a  height 
of  3600  ft.  The  next  zone  is  the  Regione  Boseosa  or  NemoroBo, 
extending;  to  6900  ft.  and  subdivided  into  two  regions.  The  lower 
of  these  (2200-4200  ft.)  is  clothed  chiefly  with  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
above  which    are   copper-beeches  (Fagns  silyatica)  and  hirchei 
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(BetaU  alba  and  Betnla  Etnensia).  On  the  N.E.  side,  at  a  height 
of  6700  ft.,  are  extensive  foiests  of  Laricio  pines  (Pinus  Laricio, 
SieiL  zappinn),  the  only  lofty  coniferous  trees  among  the  forests 
of  Mt.  iEtna.  In  the  highest  zone,  the  Repione  Deserta,  from 
6900  ft.  to  the  summit,  the  vegetation  is  of  a  most  stunted  descrip- 
tion. Even  at  a  height  of  6200  ft.  the  beeches  become  dwarfed. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  no  Alpine  flora  can  exist  here,  but  there  is  a  narrow 
zone  of  sub-Alpine  ahnibs,  most  of  which  occur  also  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wooded  region.  About  forty  species  of  plants  only  are 
found  here,  among  which  are  the  barberry,  juniper,  Yiola  gracilis, 
and  Saponaria  depressa.  Within  the  last  2000  ft.  five  phanerogam- 
ous species  only  flourish :  Seneoio  Etnensis,  Anthemis  Etnensis, 
Robertsia  taraxacoides  (these  three  peculiar  to  i£tna),  Tanacetum 
▼ulgare,  and  Astragalus  Sioulus,  which  last  grows  in  tufts  of  3^  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  Senecio  Etnensis  is  found  as  hi(^  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  crater,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Osservatorio. 
Not  a  trace  of  animal  life  oan  be  detected  on  the  higher  portion 
of  the  mountain.  The  black  silent  waste,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, produces  an  Impression  seldom  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
vritnessed  it.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  wolves,  as  well 
as  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  few  vfild  boars,  are  the  usual  objects  of  the 
chase.  iEtna  is  clothed  with  fourteen  different  forests,  which, 
however,  present  no  definite  line  of  demarcation.  Perns  (especially 
the  Pteris  aquilina)  frequently  take  the  place  of  underwood.  The 
densest  forests  are  the  Boschi  delta  Cerrila  and  di  Linguaglossa  on 
the  N.E.  side,  which,  however,  suffered  greatly  from  the  eruption 
of  1865.  As  lately  as  the  16th  cent,  impenetrable  forests  extended 
from  the  summit  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  and  Cardinal 
Bembo  extols  the  beauty  of  the  groves  of  plane-trees.  About  the 
beginning  of  last  century  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  £.  coast  of 
Sicily  was  still  overgrown  with  forest. 

Eruptions.  iEtna  has  been  known  as  a  volcano  from  the 
earliest  ages.  At  one  time  the  mountain  has  been  represented  as 
the  prison  of  the  giant  Enceladus  or  Typhceus,  at  another  as  the 
forge  of  Vulcan.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Greek  mar- 
iners' traditions  in  Homer  do  not  allude  to  its  volcanic  character. 
Pindar,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  an  eruption  of  B.C.  476,  and  a 
violent  outbreak  in  prehistorie  times  made  the  Sicanians  abandon 
the  district.  About  eighty  eruptions  fall  within  the  limits  of  history. 
The  most  violent  were  those  of  B.C.  396,  126,  and  122,  and  A.D. 
1169,  1329,  1537,  and  1669.  The  last  of  these,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  all,  has  been  described  by  the  naturalist  Borelli. 
On  that  occasion  the  Monti  Rossi  were  formed,  27,000  persons 
were  deprived  of  all  shelter,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  the 
rapidly  descending  streams  of  lava.  In  1693  an  eruption  was 
ccompanied  by  a  fearful  earthquake,    which  partially  or   totally 
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destroyed  forty  towns,  and  oansed  a  loss  of  60-100,000  lives.  An 
eruption  took  place  in  1755,  the  year  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  others  in  1766  and  1792.  The  last  has  been  described 
by  Ferrara.  In  the  present  century  there  have  been  nineteen  erup- 
tions, an  average  of  one  every  four  or  five  years.  The  most  violent 
were  those  of  1812,  1819,  1843,  1852,  and  1865.  The  first  of 
these  lasted  six  weeks  and  the  second  two  months ;  the  three  last- 
mentioned  were  especially  active  at  Bronte ,  Zafferana ,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mte.  Frumento  to  the  N.E.  of  the  principal  crater  respect- 
ively. The  eruption  of  1865  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  village  of  La  Macehia.  iEtna  has  again  been  in 
eruption  in  1868,  1869,  1874, 1879,  1883,  1886,  and  1892. 

The  most  violent  recent  eruptions  were  those  of  1879  and  1886. 
The  former  (26th  May  to  6tb  June,  1879)  occurred  on  the  N.  slope,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  simultaneous  out- 
break of  lava  on  the  W.S.W.  of  the  crater,  which,  however,  ceased 
flowing  at  a  height  of  6500  ft.  On  the  N.N.E.  side  the  lava  first 
appeared  in  the  crater  of  1874,  near  Monte  Qrigio,  Here,  at  a  height 
of  4705  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  formed  a  new  crater,  which  Prof. 
Silvestri,  who  witnessed  its  formation,  has  named  Monte  Vmberto- 
Margherita.  The  lava  poured  forth  in  large  masses  from  an  opening 
at  the  foot  of  this  elevation.  Its  descent  was  at  first  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  ft.  per  minute,  afterwards  3-6  ft.  per  minute,  and  finally 
30-40  ft.  per  hour.  In  Its  course  it  devastated  a  large  tract  of 
cultivated  ground  (valued  at  upwards  of  20,000t.),  crossed  the 
road  from  Linguaglossa  to  Bandazzo  (p.  332),  and  did  not  cease  to 
flow  till  it  had  almost  reached  the  river  Alcantara.  The  superflcial 
area  of  this  stream  of  lava  amounts  to  2,720,000  sq.  yds.,  while 
that  on  the  S.W.  side  covets  135,000  sq.  yds.  only. 

The  eruption  of  1886  had  been  threatened  since  1883.  On  22nd 
March  of  that  year,  earthquakes  and  loud  reports  were  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  fissure  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  to  the  £. 
of  Monte  Coneilio  (marked  *Go'  on  our  map).  No  farther  effects  were 
observed,  and  althoagh  Prof.  Silvestri  prophesied  another  outbreak 
on  the  same  spot,  the  volcano  remained  comparatively  quiescent 
for  three  years.  On  18th  May,  1886,  however,  the  large  central 
crater  resumed  activity  and  emitted  dense  clouds  of  steam  and 
showers  of  ashes.  Early  the  next  morning  a  violent  earthquake 
was  felt  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  crater,  about 
4650  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  was  formed  to  the  N.E.  of  Monte  Con- 
eilio, about  4Y4  M.  above  Nicolosi,  from  the  summit  of  which 
steam,  molten  stone,  and  ashes  were  hurled,  amid  crashes  and 
reports  like  thunder.  From  the  S.  base  of  this  new  hill,  now  known 
as  Monte  Oemellaro  (^Ge*  on  our  map),  molten  lava  poured  down 
the  mountain,  at  the  rate  of  160-190  ft.  per  hour.  The  fury  of  the 
eruption  reached  its  height  on  21st  May.  The  lava  continued  to  flow 
in  the  direction  of  Nicolosi,  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  of  which 
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boxe  the  pietuieB  of  the  saints  from  the  churches  in  a  snpplicatonr 
procession  to  the  so-called  AttateUi,  a  building  dedicated  to  the 
patron-saints  of  the  Tillage,  and  sitnated  about  1  M.  above  it  on  a 
small  eminence.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  bishop  of  Catania 
solemnly  displayed  the  Veil  of  St.  Agata.  Three  days  later  the 
lava -stream  reached  the  Altarelli,  but  divided  at  the  eminence 
and  gradually  slackened  its  speed.  Another  stream ,  however ,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Monte  Rosso,  made  straight  for  Nicolosi.  At  midday 
on  31  st  May,  the  prefect  ordered  the  village  to  be  evacuated,  and 
guarded  the  approach  to  it  with  soldiers.  On  3rd  June,  how- 
ever, the  lava  ceased  flowing,  within  370  yds.  of  the  first  houses, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  eruption  ended  with  another  earthquake. 
This  eruption,  though  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  century,  was 
less  important  than  those  of  1865,  1852,  and  1843.  That  of  1891 
was  more  important,  but  as  the  lava  in  this  case  flowed  over  that 
of  earlier  eruptions,  the  damage  to  cultivation  was  slight.  Con- 
siderable harm  was  wrought  by  the  eruption  of  July  9th,  1892.  A 
crater  opened  near  Monte  Gemellaro  (p.  343)  and  discharged  a 
stream  of  lava  to  the  S.,  which  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The 
•main  stream,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  380  and  540  ft.  per  hr. 
(afterwards  30-40  ft.  per  hr.),  had  on  Aug.  6th  approached  within 
1  Vi  M.  of  BoreUo  and  within  21/2  M.  of  Nicolosi  and  Pedara. 

**A80BNT.  We  quit  Catania  by  the  long  Strada  Etnea,  and  pass 
a  long  succession  of  country-residences.  If  time  permits,  the  trav- 
eller should  visit  the  park  of  the  Marehese  S.  Giuliano,  at  LieaUa, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road.  By  the  Barriera  the  road  divides, 
that  to  Nicolosi  leading  to  the  left,  between  the  two  obelisks.  The 
ascent  becomes  more  rapid;  Oravina  is  passed,  then  ilftuealiceia 
(3000  inhab.),  and  farther  on  Massanunsiata  (1800  ft.).  Between 
this  and  Nicolosi  we  traverse  the  barren  surface  of  the  lava-stream 
of  1537.  The  rounded  and  at  places  tree-like  bushes  of  broom 
(Genista  Etnensis)  here  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  scene.  To 
the  right  of  the  road,  about  1  M.  from  Nicolosi,  is  the  crater  called 
the  Orotta  del  Bove,  which  may  be  visited  in  passing  (no  path, 
through  a  doorway  in  a  wall).  To  the  left  tower  the  reddish  cones 
of  the  Monti  Rossi  (see  below). 

Vieolosi  (2290  ft. ;  *H6tel  deW  EtnCj  kept  by  Mazzaglia,  mod- 
erate, basket  of  provisions  for  l^g  day,  7  fr.  each  person ;  Alb.  ^ 
Trattoria  Liotta ,  well  spoken  of,  tarifT-prices),  a  village  with  27(^ 
Inhab.,  9  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Catania,  is  the  usual  starting-point  for 
an  ascent  of  Mt.  iEtna.  The  traveller  should  at  once  apply  to  the 
'Capo-Guida',  in  the  Uffieio  deUe  Ouide^  and  make  the  needful 
arrangements  with  him  (comp.  p.  340).  —  Those  who  intend  to 
sleep  at  Nicolosi  should  arrive  in  time  to  make  an  excursion  to 
the  Konti  Boss!,  the  so-called  FraUUi  (3110  ft.,  in  2-3  hrs.,  there 
and  back;  guide,  not  Indispensable  for  experts,  see  p.  340),  the 
same  afternoon.  Beyond  Nicolosi  we  skirt  the  cemetery  to  the  right. 
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ffter  a  few  min.  enter  a  garden  on  the  right,  cUmh  the  low  laya-waU, 
and  ascend,  at  first  in  the  depression  between  the  peaks ,  to  the 
Bummit  on  the  left.  The  top  commands  a  fine  irlew,  especially  of  the 
laTa-fleld  of  1886.  — A^sit  to  the  Monte  Oemellaro  (p.  343)  requires 
nearly  a  day.  The  best  route  passes  the  Monte  Arso,  where  there  is 
a  cistern  containing  water  in  the  house  of  Sign.  Auteri.  To  the  foot 
of  the  crater,  a  ride  of  5  hrs. ;  the  cone  must  be  ascended  on  foot. 

On  the  way  to  iEtna  we  pass  the  country-houses  of  Sign.  Bruno 
and  Sign.  Bonanno ,  skirt  the  Monti  Rossi  to  the  W. ,  and  then 
cross  part  of  the  lava-stream  of  1886.  In  3-3^/2  hrs.  we  reach  the 
Casa  del  Bosco  (4215  ft.),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monte  Blnazzi. 
Near  it  good  drinking-water  is  to  be  had,  of  which  the  guides 
carry  away  a  supply.  In  the  vicioity  are  several  small  craters, 
formed  in  1892,  which  the  guides  will  point  out.  The  path  winds 
through  a  hollow  between  smaller  extinct  yolcanoes,  until,  about 
6900  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  enters  the  Begione  Deserta.  The  ascent 
is  at  first  gradual.  To  the  right  is  seen  the  Montagnuola  (8670  ft.), 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  8erra  del  8olfixio,  below  which  to  the  S. 
are  hollows  filled  with  snow.  To  the  N.  this  ridge  descends 
perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  2-3000  ft.  to  the  YaUe  del  Bove, 
round  which  the  traveller  proceeds  by  the  Piano  del  Lago^  after  a 
short  but  precipitous  part  of  the  ascent. 

The  night  is  spent  in  the  rooms  reserved  for  tourists  in  the 
Osserratorio  (9650  ft. ;  p.  341),  buUt  in  1887  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Casa  Inglesty  which  was  erected  by  order  of  several  English 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  during  the  occupation  of 
Sicily.  Travellers  are  permitted  to  cook  their  provisions  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  observatory.  The  latter  is  usually  closed,  the  cus- 
todian merely  visiting  it  about  once  a  fortnight  to  read  the  instru- 
ments, etc.  The  fine  volcanic  dust  finds  its  way  through  the  crev- 
ices of  the  walls,  so  that  the  rooms  are  far  from  clean. 

The  Osservatorio  lies  about  1200  ft.  below  the  summit,  which 
is  easily  reached  in  an  hour,  if  the  sides  are  free  of  ashes.  When 
the  ashes  are  deep,  however,  the  ascent  is  very  fatiguing. 

The  form  of  the  Crater  undergoes  constant  alteration.  At  one 
time  it  consists  of  a  single  abyss,  2-3  M.  in  circumference,  at  an- 
other it  is  divided  by  a  barrier  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only 
emits  smoke.  The  summit  itself  is  usually  altered  by  every  erup- 
tion. From  the  highest  peak  (10,835  ft.)  the  Sunbisb,  a  spectacle 
of  indescribable  grandeur,  should  be  witnessed.  The  summit  is 
illumined  by  the  morning  twilight  whilst  all  below  is  enveloped 
in  profound  obscurity.  The  sun  stiU  reposes  in  the  sea,  which 
occasionally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  bank  of  clouds,  the 
horizon  being  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  spectator  would 
expect.  For  some  time  purple  clouds  have  indicated  the  point  where 
the  sun  is  about  to  appear.  Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  flits  across  the 
surface  of  the  water,  gradually  changing  to  a  golden  streak,  the 
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lower  part  of  which  Bhimmera  in  an  intenBe  purple  as  it  widens. 
The  beaming  disk  then  slowly  emerges.  The  mountains  of  Galahria 
still  cast  their  long  shadows  on  the  sea ;  the  top  of  iEtna  alone  is 
hathed  in  sunshine.  The  light  gradually  descends  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  dark  Yiolet  shadow  which  the  Tast  pyra- 
mid easts  over  Sicily  to  the  W.  deepens.  The  outlines  of  the  cone 
and  its  summit  are  distinctly  recognised,  forming  a  colossal  isosceles 
triangle  on  the  surface  of  the  island.  After  ^4  ^-  ^^^  suhlime 
spectacle  is  over,  and  the  flood  of  light  destroys  the  effect  produced 
by  the  shadows.  The  deep  valleys  and  the  precipitous  coast  alone 
remain  for  a  time  in  obscurity,  being  shaded  by  the  loftier  moun- 
tains. As  the  sun  continues  to  ascend,  new  points  become  visible. 
The  spectator  stands  at  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  260  M.  in 
diameter  and  800  M.  in  circumference.  Towards  the  N.E.  is  the 
peninsula  of  Calabria,  above  which  masses  of  clouds  frequently 
hover  on  the  N.,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  Faro 
of  Messina  (the  town  not  visible)  lies  at  our  feet,  the  Neptunian 
Mts.  appear  like  insignificant  hills,  and  the  Nebrode  only  a  degree 
higher.  The  Pizzo  di  Palermo,  the  highest  point  of  the  Madonie 
range  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  the  Pizzo  of  Corleone  andGammarata 
to  the  W.  are  the  only  conspicuous  points.  In  winter,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  unusually  clear,  the  motion  of  the  waves  on  the 
shores  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  distinguishable.  The  coast  of  Africa, 
being  below  the  horizon,  cannot  possibly  be  visible,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  of  the  guides.  Malta,  however,  may  be  distinguished. 
The  greater  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  is  visible;  the  Lipari 
islands  appear  to  greet  their  majestic  sovereign  with  their  columns 
of  smoke ;  and  the  promontory  of  Milazzo  extends  far  into  the  sea. 

After  a  walk  round  the  crater  (which,  however,  is  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  smoke  in  a  high  wind,  oomp.  p.  340),  we 
descend  rapidly  to  the  Osservatorio  and  remount  our  mules.  In 
descending,  we  make  a  slight  digression  towards  the  £.  in  order  to 
approach  the  upper  margin  of  the  Yalle  del  BovOi  a  black,  desolate 
gulf,  3  M.  in  width,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  perpendicular  cliifs, 
2000-4000  ft.  in  height  (left  Serra  deUe  Coneazsey  right  8erra  del 
8olfizio)y  and  opening  towards  the  E.  only.  Geologically  this  basin 
Is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  iEtna,  as  its  S.W.  angle,  the  so- 
called  Bcdxo  di  Trifoglietto,  where  the  descent  is  steepest  and  most 
precipitous,  was  very  probably  the  original  crater  of  the  mountain. 
—  The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  direct  the  guides  to  conduct 
him  to  the  two  regular  cones  whence  an  eruption  in  1852  proceeded. 

Geologists  may  make  the  fatiguing  deseent  to  Zaffarema  (poor  accom- 
modation at  Francesca  Barbara^s)  in  order  to  view  the  immense  lava-streamA 
(see  p.  348)  in  the  Yalle  del  Bore;  a  visit  there  and  back  from  Catania 
takes  li/s  day. 

From  the  upper  margin  of  the  Yalle  del   Bove  we  ride  to 

♦he  Torre  del  Filosofb  (9570  ft.),    the  traditional  observatory  of 

ipedocles,    who   is  said  to  have   sought  a  voluntary  death  in 
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the  orater.  Aooording  to  others  it  was  used  as  a  watch -toirer 
in  ancient  times.  As  the  building  is  obTiously  of  Roman  con- 
struction, it  was  possibly  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian's  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  witness  the  sunrise.  The 
descent  now  recommences;  the  steeper  portions  are  more  easily  and 
safely  traversed  on  foot.  Before  reaching  the  plain  of  Nioolosi,  we 
see  the  convent  of  8.  Nicola  d^Artna  to  the  left,  where  the  Ben- 
edictines of  Catania  used -to  celebrate  their  vintage-festival.  It  was 
founded  in  1156  by  Simon,  Count  of  Policastro,  nephew  of  Roger  I. 
Instead  of  returning  to  Catania,  the  traveller  may  prefer  to 
proceed  from  Nieolosi  yit  Pedara  and  Viagrande  to  Acireale  (p.  331), 
and  thence  by  railway  to  Oiardini  Q^.  3!25). 

38.   From  Catania  to  SyracQBe. 

54  M.  Railway,  tbree  trains  daUy  in  31/4  bra.  (fares  9  fr.  86,  6  fr.  90, 
4  fr.  45  c).  —  Stsaxboat  twice  weekly  in  4  hrs. }  from  Syracuse  to  Malta, 
see  p.  878. 

The  railway  intersects  the  Piano  di  Catania,  the  Campi  Lae" 
strygonu,  whidi  Cicero  extols  as  the  'uberrima  pars  Sioiliie*,  and 
which  are  still  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  island.  To  the  right 
lies  the  town  of  Miaterbianeo  (p.  335). 

5  M.  Bieoeea,  junction  for  Oirgenti  and  Palermo  (R.  29).  10 M. 
Pa890  Martino,  The  train  crosses  t}xe8imeto(8ymaethu9),  and  beyond 
it  the  Ooma  Lunga.  Lower  down,  these  streams  unite  to  form  the 
Oiarretta,  In  winter  the  whole  plain  is  frequently  under  water,  and 
the  highroad  impassable.  Malaria  prevails  in  the  lower  parts  in 
summer.    The  railway  traverses  the  hilly  ground.    Tunnel.    15  M. 

VaUavoia. 

A  BsAircB  Railway  runs  hence  via  MUiMlo  and  Mineo  to  CaHaginmt 
(see  p.  303). 

The  train  now  approaches  the  Logo  di  Lentini,  frequented  by 
innumerable  waterfowl  in  winter.  This  lake,  the  largest  in  Sicily, 
did  not  exist  in  ancient  times.  It  is  usually  swollen  in  winter, 
while  in  summer  its  exhalations  poison  the  atmosphere  (Lentini  is 
therefore  to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place).  Its  circumference 
varies  from  91/2  *o  ^^^k  M.,  according  to  the  height  of  the  water. 

18  M.  Lentini.    The  town  is  about  3  M.  from  the  station. 

Lentini  {^Albergo  CmtraU^  with  trattoria,  well  spoken  of),  a  town  with 
il,0(X)  inhab.,  the  ancient  LeonUnoii  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily,  was  founded  in  B.C.  729  by  colonists  from  Naxos  under  Theocles,  sim- 
ultaneously with  Catana.  A  century  later  the  transition  from  oligarchy  to 
democracy  was  succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  by  Pansetius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  tyrant  in  Sicily.  After  another  century 
the  town  succumbed  to  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Qela,  and  thus  became  subject 
to  the  tyrants  (}elon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse.  It  afterwards 
regained  its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued  by  Syracuse,  and  to  some 
extent  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Athens.  €k»rgias,  the  great  orator  and  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  Leontinoi  (480-380),  and  it  was  by  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
as  is  well  known,  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Sicilians.  After  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war,  Leontinoi 
continued  subject  to  Syracuse ;  but  Timoleon  at  length  expelled  the  tyrant 
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HieatM  and  restored  Ita  independenee.  In  tike  3rd  cent,  it  came  into 
the  power  of  Hiero  II..  whose  successor  Hieronymus  lost  his  life  here. 
Polybius,  who  records  this  event,  at  the  same  time  describes  the  situation  of 
the  town.  It  appears  to  have  lain  to  the  8.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  not 
where  topographers  usually  place  it.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  of  little  im- 
portance. The  Saracens  gained  possession  of  it  at  an  early  period.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  fortress  was  besieged  seyeral  times,  and  bravely  defended. 
The  town  and  castle  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1693. 

A  road  ascends  in  long  windings  from  Lentini  to  Carlentini^  a  poor 
town  with  5600  inhab.,  founded  by  Charles  V.  (whence  the  name). 

From  Lentini,  or  from  Augusta,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  tomb- 
cavems  of  Pantatiea,  to  the  V.  of  Palaszolo  (p.  306) ;  carriage  there  and 
back  in  one  day  2&  fr. 

The  train  now  tarns  to  the  £.  towards  the  coast,  following  the 
valley  of  the  8,  Leonardo  (the  Tertas  of  the  aneients),  which  it 
afterwards  crosses.  This  rlyer,  now  an  insignificant  stream  in  a 
sliallow  valley  bounded  by  limefit<Hie  hills,  was  down  to  the  12th 
cent,  navigable  for  sea-going  yessels  as  far  as  Lentini. 

24  m.  Agnone.  To  the  left  the  so-called  Pantano,  a  marshy 
pond,  becomes  visible.  The  line  skirts  the  lofty  coast.  31  M.  BrueoU. 
At  the  month  of  the  Poreari  (the  ancient  Pantacyas),  which  here 
breaks  Its  way  throngh  the  hlUs,  lay  TroUlon^  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  settlements  In  Sicily.  Large  salt-works  are  passed ;  the  snow- 
white  pyramids  of  salt  are  also  seen  elsewhere  farther  on. 

351/2  M.  Angnita,  a  fortified  seaport  with  12,000  inhab.,  was 
fonnded  by  Frederick  U.  In  1232,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Centuripe  (p.  301),  which  was  destroyed  in  1233.  It  occnples 
the  plctnresqne  site  of  the  ancient  Xiphonia.  The  town  was  con- 
quered and  destroyed  several  times  in  the  middle  ages.  In  1676  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  Duquesne  here  defeated  De  Ruyter, 
who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Syracuse  (see  p.  352).  In  1693  the  town 
was  severely  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 

The  railway  follows  the  coast.  The  Megarean  Bay  of  antiquity, 
extending  from  the  Capo  8,  Croce^  E,  of  Augusta,  to  the  Ckipo  8,  Pan- 
agia  near  Syracuse,  was  formerly  bordered  with  a  number  of  towns. 
Here  from  N.  to  S.  lay  Xiphonia,  Megara  Hyhlaea,  and  Alahon.  Me- 
gara  Hyblaea,  which  was  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Alean- 
tara  and  8.  Ousmano,  was  founded  in  728  by  colonists  from  Megara 
near  Athens,  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Gelon,  but  re-erected  af- 
ter the  Athenian  and  Syracusan  war  as  an  outlying  fort  of  Syracuse. 

39  M.  Lumidoro,  On  the  hiUs  to  the  right  lies  the  small  town 
of  Melilli,  where  the  Hyblaean  honey,  so  highly  extolled  by  the  poets, 
was  produced.  On  1st  and  2nd  May  a  vast  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembles at  Melilli  to  offer  thanks  to  St.  Sebastian  for  the  mlraouloas 
cures  effected  by  him,  and  to  celebrate  his  festival. 

44  M.  Priolo;  the  village  lies  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Magniai,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  This  was  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  well  known  In  con- 
nection with  the  Athenian  campaign.  The  Athenian  fleet  lay  to  the 
^   of  the  isthmus.    Salt-works  are  now  situated  here. 
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About  IVs  M.  from  Priolo  stands  the  *  Torre  del  Mareetto" ,  probably 
the  remains  of  a  tomb,  but  commonly  reputed  to  be  a  trophy  erected  here 
by  Marcellus  on  the  site  of  his  camp  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 

To  the  right  appears  the  'Telegrafo'  hill  (p.  359).  The  train 
now  skirts  the  Trogilus,  the  bay  where  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  lay, 
and  approaches  the  terrace  which  extended  from  the  BeWedere  to 
Capo  S.  Panagia  and  bore  the  N.  Dionysian  town- wall  of  the  Achra- 
dina.  It  crosses  the  wall  near  the  Tyche  quarter  of  the  town,  runs 
eastwards  to  Capo  S.  Panagia.  50  M.  8.  Panagia,  Passing  the  (r.) 
Capuchin  Monastery  with  its  Latomia,  we  at  length  reach  — 

54  M.  Stat.  Siracusa,  ^/^  M.  from  the  town  (one-horse  carriage 
90  0.)  two-horse  1  fr.  20  c. ;  at  night  1  fr.  40  or  1  fr.  70  c. ;  luggage 
20  c,  above  1  cwt.  40  c« ;  hotel-omnibuses,  1  fr.]. 


39.    Syracuse. 

Hotelfl  (all  with  a  variable  reputation ;  previous  enquiries  as  to  charges 
advisable;  electric  light  at  aU).  Vittobia  (Pl.  B,  G,  2),  ViaMirabella  82, 
in  the  town,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  SVst  B.  1,  ddj.  3,  D.  6  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
10  fr.  \  HoTKL  DBS  Btbanobbs  Casa  Politi,  Via  Nizza  (PI.  G,  4),  with  bath?, 
B  ,  L.,  A  A.  2V«-BV«,  B.  iV«,  d6j.  3,  D.  4V«  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-12  fr. ; 
Roma,  Via  Roma  11  (PI.  G,  4),  R.,  L.,  A  A.  l*/4-3,  pens.  5-7  (all  incl.  wine)-, 
Albbbgo  dbl.  Solb  (PI.  a ;  A,  2),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  or  Via  Amalfltania, 
near  the  quay,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  lV2-2Vst  d^j*  2,  D.  S'/s  (both  incl.  wine),  pens, 
from  fi  fr. ;  Fibbnzb,  Via  Roma,  next  the  post-office,  R.  from  iVs  fr*  —  The 
wine  of  Syracuse  is  famed.  The  finest  sorts  are  MuseatOy  Amarena^  and 
leola  Bianco.  Among  the  favourite  varieties  of  fish  are  the  Rivetto  (large, 
but  delicate),  StOamoney  Dentiei  (so  called  from  its  large  teeth),  and  Pala- 
mito  (resembling  salmon). 

Oafe.  Croce  di  Savoia,  Piazza  del  Duomo.  — '  Near  the  piazza  is  a 
Cluby  well  supplied  with  Italian  newspapers  (visitors  readily  admitted). 

Oabs.  From  the  station  to  the  town,  see  above.  —  Drive  in  the  town, 
with  one  horse  60  c,  with  two  horses  80  c. ;  at  night  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  30  c.  — 
Per  hour  1V2  or  2  fr.,  at  night  2  or  21/3  fr. ;  each  additional  half-hour  60 
or  80  c,  and  80  c.  or  1  fr. ;  per  day  7  or  12  fr.  Garriages  may  generally 
be  hired  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  at  the  hotels,  double 
fare  is  charged. 

Guides  (fee  6  fr.  for  a  whole  day)  may  be  heard  of  at  the  hotels,  but 
are  not  very  necessary.  Some  speak  French  and  a  few  speak  a  little 
EngUsh. 

Boats.  To  the  Gyane  (p.  363)  6-8  fr. ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo  only, 
IV2-2  fr.  To  or  from  the  steamboats  Vz  ^^-  ^^r  each  person.  Ferry  from 
the  town  to  the  Sicilian  coast  (Pozzo  degli  Ingegneri)  or  across  the  small 
harbour  to  the  N.,  10  c. ;  pedestrians  thus  efiiect  a  considerable  saving. 

Btaamboata  of  the  Jfavigaaione  Oenerale  Jtaliana  on  San.  and  Wed.  to 
Catania  and  Messina*,  on  Hon.  night  to  Terranova,  Licata,  (Hrgenti, 
Sciacca,  Trapani,  and  Palermo  (see  p.  276).    To  Malta  (see  p.  378). 

Poet  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Roma.  —  Diligence  to  Palazzolo,  see 
p.  306.  —  Photographs :  T.  Leoney  Via  Roma. 

Sea-Baths  at  the  Passegglata  Aretusa. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Big.  Nicola  Bitani,  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Sig.  L.  A. 
BisatU. 

Attbaotiohs.  If  the  traveller  has  one  day  only  at  his  disposal,  he 
should  devote  but  a  few  hours  to  the  modem  town,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  ancient  city ;  and  he  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Greek  theatre 
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at  0uik8et.  The  chief  pointo  of  the  ancieni  town  may  be  visited  by  caxriage 
in  8-4  hrs. ,  if  Fort  Euryelns  and  Telegrafo  be  omitted.  —  Two  days  at 
least  should,  howeyer,  be  devoted  to  Syracuse  if  possible,  and  in  this  case 
an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  valley  of  the  Anapo.  There  are  many 
pleasant  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and 
the  following  directions  the  most  interesting  points  may  be  found  without 
a  guide.  Bread  and  cheese  and  also  good  wine  are  obtained  in  the  nu- 
merous osterie,  and  the  traveller  may  supplement  these  by  carrying  with 
him  some  eggs  or  cold  meat. 

Syracuse^  Ital.  SimciLsa,  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  most 
important  town  in  Sicily,  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Hellenic  cities,  now  contains  23,600  inhab.  only.  It  is  sitaated  on 
an  island  close  to  the  coast,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop, 
bat  its  trade  is  unimportant.  The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
is  the  Porto  Orande,  the  entrance  to  which  between  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  tbe  island  and  the  opposite  promontory  of  Massolivieri,  the  an- 
cient Plemmyriony  is  1300  yds.  in  width.  The  N.  bay  is  named  the 
Small  Harbour,  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Syracuse  contained 
no  fewer  than  500,000  inhab.,  and  it  extended  over  a  large  tract 
of  the  lofty  coast  to  the  N.W.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  Sicily,  its  natural  beauties  yying  with  its  great  classical 
attractions. 

Syracuse  was  founded  in  734  by  Corinthians  under  Archicu  on  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  where  a  Phoenician  settlement  had  probably  been  established 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  Sikelian  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  tiie  con- 
dition of  serfs,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  govermnent  was 
conducted  by  the  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  ttie  founders,  who  w^ere 
called  Qamores.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  tiie  soil,  tiie  colony  rapidly 
rose  to  prosperity,  and  within  70  years  after  its  establishment  founded 
Acrse  (Palazzolo)  and  Henna  (Castrogiovanni),  and  20  years  later  Gasmense. 
(It  is  probable,  however,  that  Henna  was  of  later  origin.)  Camarina 
was  founded  in  599.  The  final  issue  of  the  contests  carried  on  with 
varying  success  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  was,  that  Oelon  in  485 
extended  his  supremacy  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  to  which  he  transferred 
his  residence.  He  contributed  in  every  respect  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  city,  and,  after  he  had  in  conjunction  with  Theron  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480 ,  the  golden  era  of  the  Greek  supremacy 
in  Sicily  began.  During  a  long  series  of  years  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
island  were  now  interwoven  with  those  of  Syracuse.  Gelon,  who  reigned 
for  seven  years  only,  was,  after  his  death  in  478,  revered  as  a  demigod 
and  the  'second  founder  of  the  city\ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero  J.  whose  rule  was  characterised 
by  the  same  energy  and  good  fortune.  He  defeated  the  formidable  Etruscans 
(p.  102)  near  Cumee;  and  at  his  court  ^*ehylv$,  Pindar,  Simowides, 
EpieharmuM,  Sophron,  and  Bacehylide*  flourished.  After  a  reign  of  11  years 
only  he  was  succeeded  by  Thraaybulus,  the  youngest  of  Uie  three  brothers. 

Notwithstanding  his  army  of  15,000  mercenaries,  Thjmsybulus  was 
banished  from  the  city  in  the  year  of  his  accession  (467),  and  a  Democrat 
was  established.  In  the  conflicts  with  the  Sikelian  prince  Ducetius  and 
the  Acragantines  the  army  of  Syracuse  maintained  its  superiority,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  city  gradually  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  island. 

Syracuse  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  Athenians, 

whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Egestans.  In  B.C.  415  they  accordingly 

sent  a  fleet  of  134  triremes  to  Sicily  under  Nicicis  and  Lamaehiu ,  hoping 

to  conquer  the  island  and  thus  extend  their  supremacy  over  the  western 

editerranean.    At  first  the  Athenians  were  successful,  especially  in  the 

mmer  of  414  when  they  stormed  the  loftily  situated  Epipolae,  and  almost 

tirely  surrounded  the   city   with  a  double  wall,   extending   from   the 
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TrogUiu  to  the  great  harbour.  The  beleaguered  city  was  on  the  point 
of  capitulating  when  the  Spartan  OpUpputy  who  had  landed  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  island  with  a  small  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the  Athenian  wall.  With 
his  aid  the  citizens  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  gidned  possession  of 
the  PUmmitrivmt  the  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  barlK>ur  opposite 
Ortygia,  and  then  occupied  by  Nicias.  Once  more,  indeed,  the  nautical 
skill  of  the  Athenians  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
harbour,  and  they  erected  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  of  La  Oalera 
below  Plemmyrium;  but  this  was  their  last  success.  In  another  naval 
battle  the  Syracusans  were  victorious,  while  the  prospects  of  the  Athen- 
ians were  but  temporarily  improved  by  the  arrival  of  Detnosthenet  with 
auxiliaries.  A  desperate  attempt  made  by  the  latter  by  night  to  capture 
the  heights  of  Epipolse,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  Syracusan  Intrenchments 
which  confined  the  Atnenians  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Harbour,  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Disease  broke  out  among  the  Athenians, 
and  their  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  dissensions  among  their  generals. 
The  retreat  was  finally  determined  on,  bat  was  frustrated  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  (27th  Aug..  413)  and  by  the  superstition  of  Kicias.  The  Syra- 
cusans then  resolved  to  endeavour  to  annihilate  their  enemy.  They 
were  again  victorious  in  a  naval  battle,  and  enclosed  their  harbour  by 
a  series  of  vessels,  anchored  and  connected  by  chains  across  the  entrance, 
8  stadia  in  width.  The  decisive  encounter  now  approached.  The  two 
land-armies  were  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  harbour  and  stimulated 
the  combatants  by  loud  shouts,  whilst  the  fluctuating  tide  of  success 
elicited  alternate  expressions  of  loy  and  grief,  which  have  been  so 
graphically  described  by  Thucydides  as  resembling  the  surging  of  a 
dramatic  chorus.  The  Athenians  were  overpowered.  On  the  following 
day  the  crews  refused  to  attempt  again  to  force  a  passage,  and  on  the 
third  day  the  retreat  was  commenced  by  land  in  the  direction  of  the 
interior  of  the  island.  To  the  W.  of  Floridia^  however,  the  pass  was 
obstructed  (comp.  p.  SOT),  and  the  ill-fated  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
return  to  the  coast.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans. 
Demosthenes  with  6000  men  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  after  a 
fearful  struggle  on  the  Atinarus ,  near  Noto ,  Kicias  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Few  escaped.  The  generals  were  executed,  and  the  prisoners 
languished  for  eight  months  in  the  Latomia,  after  which  the  survivors 
were  sold  as  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  said  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  their  skill  in  reciting  the  verses  of 
Euripides.  Thus  was  the  power  of  mighty  Athens  shattered  against 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  never  again  to  recover  its  ancient  prestige^  and 
Thucydides  justly  observes  that  ^this  event  was  the  most  important  which 
befel  the  Greeks  during  tills  war  (the  Peloponnesian),  or  indeed  in  any 
others  in  Greek  history  which  are  known  to  us.^ 

A  few  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  these  extremities 
the  Carthaginians  overran  the  island.  This  new  and  imminent  danger  was 
the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  Dionytitu  /.,  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  with  great  ability  from  406  to  397.  Himilco,  who  besieged  the 
city  from  the  Plemmyrium  and  the  Olympieum,  was  fortunately  driven 
away  by  a  pestilence  in  396.  Dionysius  then  chastised  the  allies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fortified,  extended,  and  greatly  embellished  the  city. 
His  sway  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Greecia,  and  his 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself  was  so  great  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time  next  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

His  son  Dionytius  II.  possessed  the  vices  without  the  virtues  of  his 
father.  In  306  he  was  banished  by  his  uncle  DUm,  and  again,  on  his  return 
to  the  city  after  the  assassination  of  Dion,  by  TimoUon  in  343.  The  latter 
re-established  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  colonists  from  Greece. 
After  his  death  in  336,  however,  the  independence  of  the  Syracusans  again 
began  to  decline. 

In  317  the  tyrant  AgathoeUt  from  Thermoe  (Termini)  usuroed  the 
supreme  power,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  (by  poison)  in  2^.  He  was  a 
talented  monarch,  but  a  characteristic  example  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
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tike  OreekB  of  hia  time  —  crael,  faitiiless,  and  fall  of  fantaatte  schemes. 
Whilat  he  waa  engaged  in  heaieging  Carthage,  Hamilcar  attacked  Syracuse 
(310),  bat  unsaecessfolly.  The  sway  of  Agathoclea  extended  to  Lower  Italy 
alto.  On  hia  death  the  republican  form  of  government  was  re-established, 
but  in  288  Hiceta*  asnrped  the  tyranny,  and  was  assassinated  in  279.  His 
murderers  inrited  Fffrrhut  of  Epirus,  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  from  Italy, 
who  arrived  in  278  and  conquered  nearly  the  whole  island.  He  gave  dissatis- 
faction, however,  to  the  Syraeusans,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  276. 

On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  general  Hwro  II.  became  king,  and 
under  him  Syracuse  enjoyed  its  last  period  of  prosperity  (275-216).  Theo- 
«H<tM,  the  father  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  Arehimedu^  the  mathematician, 
were  among  the  eminent  men  who  lived  at  his  court.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  wrest  Messana  from  the  Mamertines,  who  threw  themselves 
upon  the  protection  of  Rome.  In  the  First  Punic  War,  which  then  ensued, 
Hiero  at  nrst  took  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  afterwards  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  whose  faithful  ally  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Under  the  auspices  of  Hiero  was  constructed  a  magnificent 
and  famous  vessel  which  has  been  described  by  Athenaeus. 

BtenmpmuSt  Hiero's  successor,  allied  himself  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  after  his  assassination  the  city  was  held  by  Carthaginian  agents.  It 
was  therefore  besieged  by  MareeUui  in  214-212,  and  was  defended  against 
his  attacks  on  the  K.  and  from  the  sea  by  the  celebrated  Arehimede*. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  some  of  the  bravest  Romans  scaled 
the  walls  of  Tyche  (by  the  Trogilus  harbour)  and.  proceeding  along  the 
summit,  captured  Htxapylon^  which  had  been  erected  by  Dionysius.  Tyeh*^ 
KeapolUy  and  the  ^ipolae  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harcellus,  but  the 
island  and  the  Achradina  were  not  yet  overcome.  Whilst  he  was  attack- 
ing the  Achradina  in  its  entire  length  on  the  W.  the  besieged  quitted  the 
island  in  order  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack.  This  contingency  was  anti- 
cipated by  a  traitor,  who  introduced  the  crew  of  a  Roman  vessel  into  the 
town  by  means  of  the  Arethusa,  and  conducted  them  to  Achradina.  The 
city  was  plundered,  and  Archimedes  slain  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know 
him.  In  order  to  paralyse  the  city's  power  of  resistance,  Harcellus  caused 
the  island,  which  since  the  erection  of  Achradina  had  been  connected 
with  the  mainland,  to  be  again  separated,  and  united  with  it  by  a  bridge 
only,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  Syncusans  to  inhabit  it. 

After  ^e  enormous  booty,  comprising  valuable  works  of  art,  had  been 
conveyed  to  Rome,  Syracuse  sank  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  provincial 
town.  Cicero,  indeed,  describes  it  as  the  ^largest  of  Greek,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  cities^  but  this  was  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  testimony 
of  earlier  writers  in  happier  days.  It  was  so  reduced  by  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Octavian  that  the  latter,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
it  necessary  to  re-people  it  with  a  new  colony.  The  Apostie  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and,  although  he  did  not 
found  a  ChristiMi  community  there,  it  is  certain  that  (Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  sent  St.  Marcian  hither  from  Antioch  in  the  year  44,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  Christianity. 

Belisarius  took  Syracuse  in  685  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  under  CotuUmiiia^  in  663-668,  it  was  even  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  It  was  conquered  in  878  by  the  Saracens  and  in  1065 
by  the  Xormans .  but  remained  at  this  period  of  no  importance.  —  Here 
in  1676,  after  the  oattie  of  Agosta,  the  celebrated  naval  hero  Dt  Ru^Ur  died 
(p.  348). 

In  1837  the  Neapolitan  government  transferred  the  prefecture  from 
Syracuse  to  Koto.  In  1865,  however,  the  city  was  again  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  recover  a  little 
of  its  ancient  importance. 

A  few  only  of  the  attractions  of  Syracuse  lie  wltMn  the  modern 
town,  most  of  them  being  situated  on  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  N.W., 
site  of  the  ancient  city. 
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I.  Modern  Syracuse. 

Cathedral  (Temple  of  Minerva)  y  Mttseunij  Arethusaj  Temple  of  Diana. 

The  present  town,  as  already  stated,  occupies  the  Island  of 
Ortygta^  which  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  town,  which  is  now  lighted  by  electricity,  is  closely  and 
irregularly^  built.  It  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  two  somewhat  wind- 
ing main  streets,  intersected  by  a  third,  the  Corso  Yittorio  Eman- 
uele,  formerly  called  the  Via  Maestranza.  The  cathedral-square  ad- 
joins the  Via  Cayour,  the  westernmost  of  the  two  long  streets. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  5 ;  B,3)  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Doric  temple, 
of  which  the  columns  with  their  capitals  and  the  entablature  with 
its  triglyphs  are  still  seen  projecting  from  the  N.  side  of  the  church. 
The  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  on  a  basement  of  three  steps, 
about  61  yds.  in  length,  and  24  yds.  in  width.  Of  the  thirty-six 
columns  eleven  are  still  visible  on  the  N.  and  eight  on  the  S.  side. 
They  are  28  ft.  in  height  and  6^2  ^t.  in  thickness.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  deity  the  temple  was  dedicated,  but  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Arethusa,  it  was  perhaps  a  temple  of  Diana.  Local  tradition 
calls  it  a  Temple  of  Minerva ;  but  the  temple  of  that  goddess, 
described  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches  against  Yerres  as  a  sumptuous 
edifice  containing  the  most  costly  treasures,  is  supposed  by  several 
authorities  to  have  stood  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
interior  of  the  cathedral  is  of  no  great  interest.  The  pilasters  sep- 
arating the  nave  from  the  aisles  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  font,  formerly  in  S.  Giovanni  (p.  360),  con- 
sists of  an  antique  marble  basin  with  traces  of  a  Greek  inscription, 
supported  by  bronze  lions. 

The  *MiU6ixiii  (beside  PI.  14 ;  B,  3*),  nearly  opposite  the  chief 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  is  open  daily  12-3  (adm.  1  fr.).  Sun.  12-2 
(free).  The  admirably  arranged  collection  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably extended.    Director,  Dr.  Oisi  (groundfloor,  to  the  right). 

Oboundfloob.  To  the  right:  Ghristiftn  inscriptions*,  SarcophagoB  of 
Valerius  found  in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Giovanni  and  dating  from  the  5th 
cent.  A.D.  In  the  centre,  Byzantine  capital.  —  In  the  adjoining  room, 
medieeval  objects  and  Renaissance  works ;  by  the  left  wi^l,  Statue  of  the 
Madonna  (about  1600).  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  Renaissance  sarcophagus, 
with  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased,-  from  S.  Domenico  (1496).  — 
To  the  left:  Room  I.  Inscriptions,  etc.  Room  II.  Gaskets  for  ashes. 
Room  III.  Architectural  fragments,  including  a  lion^s  head  as  gai^oyle  and 
a  fine  Corinthian  capital,  with  traces  ot  painting.  Room  IV.  Roman  por- 
trait-statues; fine  view  from  the  balcony.  The  small  room  to  the  left  of 
Room  IV  contains  a  *  Statue  of  Ventu  Anadyomene,  with  a  dolphin  by  her 
side,  found  by  March.  Landolina  in  the  Bonavia  garden  in  1804,  preserved 
almost  entire  except  the  head.  —  On  the  right  side  of  the  central  hall, 
Greek  sculptures :  opposite  the  entrance,  very  antique  and  much  damaged 
Relief  from  Megara  Hybleea,  representing  a  kneeling  warrior;  *  Statuette  of 
a  Woman;  *ffead  of  zeut;  Greek  tomb-relief  of  a  boy  and  a  man  (lower 
half) ;  opposite  the  window,  altar  from  the  proscenium  of  the  Greek  theatre ; 
masks,  etc.    We  now  return  through  the  court  and  ascend  to  the  — 

FiBST  Floob.  The  vestibule  contains  clay  vessels  of  the  pre-Grecian 
period,  found  in  Sikelian  tombs.  —  Straight  on  is  a  room  with  some  very 

Baxdxkbb.    Italy  lU.    ISth  Edition.  23 
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mmeient  temeottas.  In  Cue  1,  artieleffovsdaitlfegaraiHxblflea*,  in  GMe2, 
beAutlfiil  *Fgmale  Heads  from  Syracuse  and  Acre,  resembling  Tanagra 
flgnres;  by  tha  window,  to  the  ri^t,  bronxa  nteoails  and  weapons ;  strateht 
on,  to  the  left,  glass  and  heads  of  Medasa  in  terracotta ;  to  the  ri^t, 
bronxe  objects.  —  To  the  right  of  this  room  is  the  director*s  residence. — 
To  the  left,  valaable  collection  of  Qreek  vases  (especially  Corinthian  vases 
from  Acm,  Ortygia,  Lentini,  Camerioa,  Fosco,  and  Ifegara  Hyblsea)  and 
lamps.  —  An  adjoining  room  (usually  locked;  key  kept  by  the  director) 
contains  a  ralaable  collection  of  *Oretk  GMm,  chiefly  from  Syvaeuse ;  and 
a  few  paintings,  including  a  Madonna  by  Antonello  Panormita  (1491}. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Library  (H.  8),  with  9000  toIs. 
and  a  few  MSS.,  open  10-12. 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Daomo  the  Tia  Maniac!  leads 
in  3  min.  to  the  celebrated  Fountaiii  of  ArethufaQPl.  B,  4, 5),  wMch 
has  recently  been  enclosed  in  a  semicircular  basin,  adorned  with 
papyrus  plants.  The  nymph  Arethusa,  pursued  hither  firom  Elis 
by  the  river -god  Alpheus,  is  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
by  Diana  into  this  fountain.  The  water  is  now  salt,  the  result  of 
an  earthquake.  The  railing  is  opened,  if  desired,  by  the  custodian 
(20-30  c).  —  The  PcuseggiataAretusa  (PI.  A,  3, 4)  affords  a  pleasant 
walk  and  a  view  of  the  harbour  and  Mt.  i£tna. 

The  ruins  of  a  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (PI.  15 ;  B,  1)  in  the 
Vieo  di  8.  Paolo  are  more  probably  those  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  This 
very  remarkable  Greek  temple,  the  front  part  of  which  recent  ex- 
cavations have  brought  to  light,  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  of  un- 
usual length,  and  must  have  been  flanked  by  at  least  nineteen  col- 
umns on  each  side.  A  very  early  inscription  on  the  highest  step  of 
the  basement,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  and  its  dedication  to  Apollo,  whose 
name  it  contains. 

The  other  antiquities  in  the  town  (remains  of  baths,  etc.)  are 
of  inferior  interest.  Among  the  numerous  remains  of  medieval 
architecture  the  Pala%to  MoniaUo  (PI.  10;  B,  2)  deserves  mention. 
—  Above  the  Porta  Marina  are  ornaments  in  the  Saracenic  style. 

II.  Ancient  Syracuse. 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  arrange  his  visit  as  follows.  Drive 
in  the  momiog  to  Fort  Suryelus  (p.  369:  one-horse  carr.  about  3i/s  fr. ; 
bargain  adyisable)  or  to  Belvedere  (p.  369;  3  fr.).  where  the  carriage  is 
dismissed.  Visit  the  Telegrafo  and  deseend  in  v*  b'«  to  Fort  Euryelas 
again.  Thence  by  a  path  following  the  ancient  aqueduet  (the  custodian 
will  show  the  beginning  of  the  path),  past  the  Latomia  del  Filoaofi,  to 
(IVs  hr.)  the  Veapolis,  the  inspection  of  which  should  begin  at  the  Am- 
phitheatre (p.  367). 

Syracuse  was  the  largest  of  the  Hellenic  cities.   Strabo  states 

that  its  circumference  was  180  stadia  (20  M.).   It  consisted  of  five 

distinct  portions:  — 

1.  The  island  Obtyqia  (p.  353),  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  town  on  the  precipitous  coast  to  the  N.  of  the  island, 
led  the  Aohbadina,  one-half  being  situated  on  the  plateau  of 
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limestone-rook,  the  other  half  between  the  latter  and  the  great  har- 
boni  J  excluding  a  small  portion  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  small  har- 
bour which  Dionyaius  had  enclosed  with  a  lofty  wall  and  added  to 
the  island.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  Small  Harbour  (sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Marble  Barbour'),  which  lay  between  the  wall 
and  the  island.  —  The  W.  wall  of  the  Aohradina  (comp.  the 
Flan)  may  still  be  traced  by  the  remnants  which  extend  towards 
the  S.  from  the  tonnara  of  S.  Panagia.  Near  the  point  where  the 
roads  from  Noto  and  Floridia  converge,  the  wall  of  the  Achradina 
probably  abutted  on  the  Cfreat  Harbour,  which  was  also  flanked 
with  quays.  Towards  the  sea  this  secure  part  of  the  town,  which 
could  never  be  reduced  by  violence,  was  defended  by  a  lofty  wall. 
Here  were  the  Market  ('Agora*)  with  Colontkadea,  the  Bouleuterion, 
where  the  national  assemblies  were  held,  the  Pentapylon,  and  the 
Prytaneum.  The  latter  lay  opposite  to  the  island ,  to  the  right  of 
the  present  road  to  Catania,  where  the  Timoleonteunij  a  gymnasium 
with  colonnades,  containing  the  tomb  of  Tlmoleon,  also  rose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  equal  certainty  the  limits  of  the 
parts  of  the  city  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Achradina,  on  the  plateau, 
which  contracts  as  it  ascends  towards  the  Epipolffi  or  fortress. 

3.  Tyohe,  on  the  N.  side,  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of 
Fortune. 

4.  Neafolis,  situated  to  the  S. ,  on  the  terrace  above  the  great 
harbour,  descended  during  the  Roman  period  to  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Floridia ;  it  was  named  Temenites  at  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  siege.  Here  are  situated  the  Oreek  Theatre, 
the  so-called  Ara,  the  Soman  Amphitheatre ,  the  Palaestra  in  the 
garden  of  Bufardeci,  the  Laiomie  del  Paradiso  and  of  8.  Venera, 
and  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

5.  The  Efipoljs  ,  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  formed  the  W. 
angle  of  the  trilateral  plateau,  and  was  so  named  by  the  Syracusans, 
as  we  are  Informed  by  Thucydides ,  from  being  on  the  top  of  or 
above  (Greek  ^irtitoX-rjc)  the  rest  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  siege  this  point  was  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  city, 
although  not  left  unguarded.  The  Athenians  took  it  by  surprise,  con- 
structed Labdalon,  an  intrenchment  on  the  N.  side,  and  intended 
to  erect  a  wall  extending  from  the  harbour  Trogilus  in  a  curve  round 
Achradina,  Tyche,  and  the  Temenites  to  the  great  harbour.  Oylip- 
pus,  however,  by  the  construction  of  a  cross-wall,  rendered  the  un- 
dertaking useless,  just  as  it  was  approaching  completion. 

The  merit  of  surrounding  these  four  districts  by  a  City  Wall, 

constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  is  due  to  Dionysius  I.    The  N. 

portion  was  probably  erected  about  402.  Within  20  days,  it  is  said, 

60,000  workmen  with  6000  yoke  of  oxen  constructed  30  stadia 

(3*/2M.)  of  the  wall,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  the  year  385 . 

The  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  could  not  have  been  covered  with 

houses,  but  every  trace  of  buildings  having  completely  disappeared ,  the 

only  clue  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ground  was  so  occupied  consists  of  th*- 

23* 
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number  of  wells  whieh  still  exist.  Two  vast  Aqueduett  supplied  the  city, 
one  of  which  was  fed,  high  among  the  mountains,  by  the  Buttigliara^  an 
affluent  of  the  Anapus ,  whence  it  conveyed  the  water  by  subterranean 
ehannels,  sereral  miles  long,  up  to  the  lerel  of  the  Epipoln.  It  is  there 
teen  flowing  near  the  summit  uncovered,  after  which  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  height  near  the  theatre,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  har- 
bour. The  other  aqueduct  descends  ftrom  Monte  Crimitiy  the  Th^mbri*  of 
Theocritus,  and  also  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  EpipolK ,  after  which  it 
skirts  the  N.  city-wall,  sending  several  branches  southwards  to  the  Achra- 
dina.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.  and  proceeds  along  the  coast.  The  course 
of  tills  channel  is  traced  by  means  of  the  numerous  rectangular  apertures 
hewn  in  the  rocky  plateau,  in  which,  far  below,  flowing  water  is  detected. 
As  these  openings  (*piraffli)  do  not  occur  for  a  long  way  between  ttie 
EpipolsB  and  tiie  otiier  parts  of  the  town,  we  may  assume  that  this  space 
was  uninhabited.    The  Athenians  cut  off  the  supply  of  one  aqueduct. 

Grossing  the  fortiflcations  of  the  inner,  and  then  (7  min.)  those 
of  the  outer  town-gate,  we  come  in  5  min.  more  to  a  circular  space 
from  which  three  roads  diverge.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  Noto 
(p.  305) ;  that  in  a  straight  direction  is  the  Floridia  road  (p.  3061, 
which  leads  to  the  railway-station  andFort£uryelus(comp.p.  369). 
The  road  to  the  right  forks  after  a  few  hundred  paces ,  the  right 
and  narrower  branch  leading  to  the  Cappuccini  (p.  360),  and  the 
left  branch  to  Catania  (p.  335).  The  latter  divides  the  ancient  city 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts:  on  the  £.  (right)  lies  the  Achradina, 
on  the  W.  (left)  Neapolis  and  Epipolaej  to  the  N.  Tyche.  Our  de- 
scription begins  with  the  more  important  and  interesting  W.  half. 

In  the  Bufardeci  Garden ,  near  the  railway-station ,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  palaestra,  marked  ^Oiiinatio  Romano^  on  the  Plan,  were  excavated 
in  1864.  Among  the  interesting  ruins  are  fragments  of  a  handsome  en* 
tablature.  Beyond  this  Is  visible  the  wall  of  the  Roman  Neapolis,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  an  ancient  street  has  been  discovered. 

a.    Western  Portion. 

Amphitheatre.   Hecatomb  Altar.  Latomie  del  Paradise  and  di  Bta.  Venera. 

Theatre.  Street  of  Tombs.  Zuryelus. 

In  a  meadow ,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  right  of  the  above- 
named  circular  space  outside  the  fortifications,  we  observe  a  column, 
which  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  magnificent  ancient  forum 
(Agora),  The  large  buildings  close  by  are  the  Steam  Installation 
Works  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  this 
column  passes  the  road  to  Catania,  from  which  the  road  to  the  Cap- 
puccini immediately  diverges  to  the  right  (see  p.  359). 

The  Catania  road  then  crosses  the  railway  and  ascends  gradually. 
After  V2  M.,  at  the  point  where  we  observe  the  rose-window  of  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  (p.  360)  on  the  right,  our  road  is  crossed  by 
another.  Following  the  latter  to  the  left  we  reach  (5  min.)  a  small 
osteria  and  the  house  of  the  Custode  delle  Antichitli.  A^acent  is 
a  Boman  reservoir.  The  services  of  the  custodian  are  necessary 
for  the  Latomfa  del  Paradise  only,  but  he  also  accompanies  yisitors 
to  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Greek  Theatre  (fee  Y2-I  &•)• 

Opposite  the  custodian's  house  a  path  to  the  left  leads  in  a  few 
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minutes  to  the  Amphitheatre  j  a  Roman  structure  of  the  period  of 
Augustus,  77  yds.  in  length  and  44  yds.  in  width.  Numerous  hlocks 
of  marble  from  the  ancient  parapet  lie  scattered  in  the  arena,  some 
of  them  bearing  inscriptions  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  seats  which  they  adjoined. 

About  150  paces  farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  the  (closed) 
entrance  to  the  great  Altar  of  HUro  II.  It  is  related  of  that  mon- 
arch that  he  erected  an  altar,  a  stadium  (202  yds.)  in  length ;  and 
this  structure  is  probably  the  same,  being  215  yds.  in  length  and 
25  yds.  in  width.  Here  probably  were  sacrificed  the  hecatombs  of 
450  oxen,  which  were  annually  ofTered  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus. 

Opposite  is  the  entrance  (closed)  to  the  *Latomia  del  Paradiso»  an 
ancient  quarry  hewn  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  35-45  yds.,  and  now 
overgrown  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  These  latomfe, 
which  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Syracuse ,  yielded  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  city  was  buUt.  Some  of  them  are  of  later  origin 
than  the  aqueducts.  They  were  also  used  as  burial-places,  and  they 
sometimes  formed  prisons  for  captive  enemies  who  were  compelled 
to  work  in  them.  On  some  of  the  isolated  masses  of  rock  traces  of  the 
guard-houses  of  the  sentries  are  said  to  be  still  distinguishable  (?). 
Adjoining  the  Latomfa  del  Paradise  (entrance  to  the  left  of  the  gate) 
is  the  *Ear  of  DUmyaiua,  so  named  since  the  16th  cent.,  a  grotto 
hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  210  ft.  deep,  74  ft. 
in  height,  and  15-35  ft.  in  width,  contracting  towards  the  summit, 
and  possessing  a  very  remarkable  acoustic  peculiarity.  The  slightest 
sound  in  the  grotto  is  heard  by  persons  at  the  upper  end,  and 
produces  a  strong  reverberation  at  the  entrance.  It  is  related  of 
Dionysius  that  he  constructed  prisons  with  such  acoustic  properties 
that  at  a  certain  point  he  could  detect  every  word  spoken  in  them, 
even  when  whispered  only,  and  this  grotto  has  been  arbitrarily 
assumed  to  be  one  of  these.  The  custodian  will  if  desired  awaken  the 
echoes  by  firing  a  pistol  (25  c).  The  shape  of  the  grotto  is  evid- 
ently due  to  the  rounding  of  the  adjoining  theatre.  —  The  neigh- 
bouring Latomia  di  Sta.  Venera  has  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  road  then  passes  under  the  modem  arches  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  leads  to  the  right,  past  an  osteria,  to  the  *Clreek  Theatre.  This 
was  the  largest  Greek  structure  of  the  kind,  after  those  of  Miletus 
and  Megalopolis,  and  was  erected  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  hewn 
in  the  rock  in  a  nearly  semicircular  form,  165  yds.  in  diameter. 
Distinct  traces  of  forty-six  tiers  of  seats  are  still  visible,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  fifteen  more  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  excavation.  The  nine  cunei  were  intersected  by 
a  broad  and  a  narrow  praecinetiOj  on  the  former  of  which  are  seen 
various  Greek  inscriptions ,  recording  the  names  of  King  Hiero, 
the  Queens  Philistis  and  Nereis,  and  Zeus  Olympius,  after  whom 
the  different  compartments  were  respectively  named.    Philistl$  if> 
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sapposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Hieio  n.,  and  Nereis  to  haTe 
been  his  daughter-in-law.  The  eleven  lower  rows  only  were  covered 
with  marble.  The  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  commands  a 
superb  **yiBW,  partioulaily  towards  sunset,  of  the  town,  the  harbour, 
the  promontory  of  Plemmyrium,  and  the  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Above  the  theatre  is  the  Nymphaewny  a  grotto  into  which  two 
water-conduits  issue.  Bpitaphs  were  formerly  inserted  in  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  To  the  N.  is  the  entrance  to  the  last  sinuosity  of 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (p.  357). 

From  the  upper  pact  of  the  theatre  the  rock-hewn  Street  of  the 
Tombe  (Via  delle  Tombe)  ascends  to  the  left.  In  the  sides  are 
numerous  cavities  and  tomb-chambers,  all  of  which  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  contents  and  decorations.  This  route  brings  us 
in  5  mln.  to  the  summit  of  the  desolate  plateau,  which  the  ped- 
estrian may  traverse  to  (1^2*^  hrs.)  FortEuryelus  (In  the  hot  season 
this  route  is  comfortable  early  in  the  morning  only).  We  follow  the 
broad  road  to  the  right,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  con- 
duit, and  soon  contracts.  To  the  left  we  enjoy  a  view  over  the  plain 
in  which  lay  the  Roman  Neapolis ,  with  the  sumptuous  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  erected  by  Gelon  in  480  with  the  proceeds 
of  spoil  taken  from  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  height  which  we 
now  traverse  were  situated  the  ancient  Neapolis  and  Temenites; 
and  within  the  latter  stood  the  Temenos  of  Apollo,  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  which  Yerres  attempted  to  carry  off,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome  by  Tiberius.  On  the  right,  farther 
on ,  we  pass  the  Buffalaro  hill ,  from  the  quarries  of  which  Diony- 
sius procured  stone  for  the  city-wall.  It  was  here  that  the  tyrant 
is  said  to  have  confined  th«  poet  and  philosopher  Phlloxenus  for 
having  disparaged  his  verses  (thence  named  Latomia  del  FUoaofd). 

The  CABBIA.OB  Road  to  Fort  Euryelus  (carr.,  see  p.  354)  may 
be  recommended  even  to  walkers  in  preference  to  the  route  just 
described.  It  coincides  at  first  with  the  road  to  Floridia.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  Greek  Theatre  by  carriage  must,  accordingly, 
return  to  the  circular  space  mentioned  at  p.  366.  — Beyond  that  point 
(to  the  W.)  the  railway  from  Syracuse  toModica  crosses  the  road,  and 
farther  on  the  road  to  Canicattini  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  right  is 
the  new  cemetery,  in  which  a  wall,  19  ft.  thick,  has  been  exhumed, 
believed  by  Cavallari  to  be  a  portion  of  the  peribolos  of  the  temple 
of  Demeter.  About  i^/4  M.  beyond  the  circular  space  above  men- 
tioned the  road  to  the  Euryelus  quits  that  to  Floridia.  It  then  de- 
scribes a  circuit  by  the  mill  of  Sineoehia,  and  approaches  the  fort 
from  the  W.  in  a  wide  bend  (short-cuts  for  pedestrians). 

*7ort  Euryelns  (now  called  MongibiUesi)  stands  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  at  the  point  where  the  N.  and  S. 
walls  erected  by  Dionysius  on  the  table-land  converged.    It  term- 
inates towards  the  W.  in  four  massive  towers,  flanked  vnth  two 
eep  fosses  hewn  in  the  rock.    (The  custodian,  who  keeps  the  key 
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of  the  gate ,  is  generally  on  the  spot.  Gentlemen ,  however,  may 
explore  the  different  passages  without  assistance.)  From  the  first  of 
these  fosses  diverge  a  number  of  subterranean  outlets,  connected 
with  each  other,  and  forming  passages  accessible  to  infantry,  and 
even  cavalry,  communicating  with  the  great  court  behind  the  towers. 
Another  subterranean  passage,  lately  cleared  of  rubbish,  leads  to  a 
fort  situated  on  the  line  of  the  city-wall  farther  to  the  N.  In  the 
rocks  opposite  these  apertures  are  hollows  which  were  probably  used 
as  magazines.  Those  to  the  right  contain  inscriptions  of  letters  or 
numbers  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

About  IV4  M.  farther  on  Is  the  miserable  vilUee  of  Belvedere  (poor 
Osteria),  wbich  lies  on  the  narrow  W.  ridge  extending  from  the  hill  of 
the  Epipolse  towards  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
fortifications.  Beyond  the  village  rises  the  *Telegrafo  (616  ft.),  a  hill  crowned 
with  a  conspicuous  telegraph  building  (ascent  to  the  roof  permitted;  no 
fee),  and  commanding  an  excellent  survey  of  the  site  of  ancient  Syracuse. 
The  view  to  the  N.,  however,  is  still  finer:  to  the  left  rises  the  Hte.  Crimiti, 
the  ancient  Thpmbrit^  on  which  one  of  the  old  aqueducts  takes  its  rise; 
then  iEtna  in  the  distance;  in  the  background,  the  mountains  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  more  to  the  right  the  mountains  of  Calabria. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Epipols  is  bounded  by  the  remains  of  the 
Wall  of  Dionyaiusy  which  active  walkers  may  follow.  Numerous  fine 
views  are  obtained  of  both  land  and  sea.  At  several  points  we  en- 
counter solitary  olive-trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  a  pleasant  rest 
may  be  enjoyed.  Halfway  between  the  Euryelus  and  the  point  where 
the  road  to  Catania  intersects  the  city-wall  probably  stood  the 
Athenian  Fort  ofLabdalon  (p.  356).  In  the  valley  below,  on  the  sea, 
lay  Leon ,  whence  the  Athenians  stormed  the  Epipols.  —  Those 
who  drive  to  the  Euryelus  and  then  visit  the  wall  of  Dionysius 
should  order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Scala  Greca  (p.  361). 

b.    Eastern  Portion, 

B.  Laeia,    LatMnia  4e'  Oappneeini.    Villa  Landolina.    Latomia  Caiale. 

8.  GioTanni  and  the  Oatacombs. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  dty  consists  chiefly  of  the  Achradina, 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  which  may  be  traced  on  all  sides. 
It  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Ortygia  by  the  Small  Harbour, 
which  Dionysius  formed  by  throwing  an  embankment  across  the 
sea,  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  which  was  capable  of  being  closed. 

We  may  either  foUow  the  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the 
Catania  road  near  the  solitary  column  (oomp.  p.  366),  or  we  may 
effect  a  considerable  saving  by  crossing  the  small  harbour  directly 
from  the  town-gate  (25  c).  Those  who  follow  thQ  road  will  pass  the 
so-called  House  of  Agathoelea,  a  Boman  building  in  a  garden  to 
the  left,  and  (^4  hr.  from  the  gate)  the  landing-place  of  the  boats, 
where  remains  of  ancient  boat-houses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
water.  At  this  point  the  road  divides.  The  right  branch  skirts  the 
coast,  crosses  the  railway-cutting  by  a  bridge,  and  leads  direct  to 
the  Capuchin  monastery  (25  min.j  see  below). 
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Tho  left  brandh  erossea  the  nilway  immediatelr,  tuns  to  the  right, 
and  le»d8  towarda  the  eonf  picuous  eampanile  of  Bta.  Lucia,  a  church 
erected  in  the  11th  cent,  on  the  apot  where  the  tutelary  eaint  of  the  town 
is  said  to  hare  suffered  martyrdom,  but  frequently  restored.  The  W.  Portal 
is  the  only  part  of  the  original  church  still  eziating.  Over  the  high  altar, 
the  Entombment  of  the  saint  (quite  ruined),  ascribed  to  Cararaggio.  A 
passage  from  the  8.  tran«ept  leads  past  an  entrance  to  the  catacombs  to 
a  Round  Church,  P<^rtly  subterranean,  containing  a  statue  of  8.  Lucia,  of 
the  «chool  ofBemini.  —  To  the  left  of  the  church  a  road  leads  toCBmin.) 
8.  OioTanni  (see  below). 

Passing  to  the  right  of  S.  Lucia,  and  turning  to  the  right  again 
after  10  min.,  aboye  the  cypress-planted  modem  cemetery  (Hypo- 
geum;  in  and  near  which  extenslye  foundations,  perhaps  of  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  have  been  recently  discovered),  we  reach  (5  min.) 
a  suppressed  Capuchin  Monastery^  now  a  farm.  The  neighbouring 
*Latomia  de'  Cappneoini  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  of 
these  ancient  quarries,  and  it  was  here  probably  that  the  7000 
captive  Athenians  languished. '  A  monument  to  Mazzini  was  erected 
here  in  1880  (fee). 

We  retrace  our  steps,  but  after  5  min. ,  above  the  cemetery,  we 
go  straight  on  by  a  low  wall,  and  in  5  min.  more  reach  a  road  as- 
cending to  the  upper  Achradina.  Following  this  road  to  the  left  be- 
tween garden- walls  for  5  min.,  we  reach  the  Yilla  Landolina  (last 
door  on  the  right),  the  property  of  Principe  Terlani,  situated  in  a 
small  latomia,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  the  German  poet  A.  v.  Pla- 
ten (d.  1835).  —  A  few  paces  farther  on  we  reach  a  road  coming  from 
S.  Lucia ;  we  follow  it  to  the  right,  and  turning  to  the  right  again 
after  3  min.  we  observe  the  facade  of  S.  Giovanni  before  us.  — Those 
who  do  not  visit  the  Villa  Landolina  cross  the  road  mentioned  above, 
which  ascends  to  the  Achradina,  and  go  straight  on.  On  the  right, 
after  5  min. ,  is  the  Latomia  Camle^  in  which  the  Marchese  Casale 
has  laid  out  a  flower-garden  (now  neglected). — From  this  point  we 
observe  the  Catania  road,  and  to  the  left  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni. 

S.  Giovanni  was  founded  in  1182,  but  afterwards  frequently 
restored,  so  that  parts  of  the  W.  fa^de,  remarkable  for  its  rose- 
window,  and  the  portal  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original  building. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the  church  to  the  Crypt  of  8t.  Mar- 
cian,  which  dates  from  the  4th  century.  This  lower  church,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Sicily, 
and  stood  in  connection  with  the  Catacombs.  On  each  side  is  an 
apse,  except  on  the  W.,  where  it  is  approached  by  steps.  It  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  St.  Marcian,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom, bound  to  one  of  the  granite  columns  now  placed  here.  On 
the  walls  are  the  remaiuB  of  old  frescoes. 

Near  S.  Giovanni  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  (enquire  for 
the  custodian  at  S.  Giovanni;  fee  1  ft.).  —  The  Cataoombt  of 
Syracuse  are  among  the  most  imposing  burial-places  of  the  kind 
known.  The  part  usually  visited  extends  under  the  anterior  terrace 
'^  the  Aohiafina  in  one  story,  which  has  been  partially  excavated 
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for  a  digtance  of  about  100  yds.  It  dates  from  the  4th  cent.  A.D., 
and  not  from  an  ante-Christian  period  as  sometimes  supposed.  The 
large  circular  chambers,  among  which  the  ^Rotonda  d'Antiochia'  is 
the  most  notable,  are  a  peculiarity  of  these  catacombs.  Of  the 
mural  decorations  few  traces  are  now  left.  —  The  upper  story  of 
the  catacombs  in  the  adjacent  Vigna  Cassia  dates  also  from  the  4th 
cent.,  but  the  lower  story,  to  which  access  is  difficult,  is  earlier 
and  seems  to  be  very  extensiye.  Other  early-Christian  tombs  haye 
been  found  between  S.  Lucia  and  the  Latomia  de*  Cappuccini. 

The  Catania  road  passes  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  S. 
Giovanni ;  and  we  reach  it  at  the  point  where  the  aboye-mentioned 
path  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Greek  Theatre  diverges.  —  About 
5  min.  to  the  N.  of  that  point ,  to  the  left  of  the  road ,  are  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  TimoUon  and  Archimedes ,  with  late-Dorio 
facades,  and  arbitrarily  named.  The  tomb  of  Archimedes ,  which 
was  re-discovered  by  Cicero,  was  probably  outside  the  town. 

If  time  permits ,  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  follow  the 
Catania  road  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  intersects  the 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  Tychc  quarter  and  descends  to  the  coast 
(Scala  Orecajy  4  M.  from  the  town-gate.  The  ^iew  thence  of  the 
sea  and  iEtna  is  one  of  the  finest  near  Syracuse.  —  We  may  then 
follow  the  hills  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  Tonnara  of  S.  Fanagia, 
and  skirt  the  upper  margin  of  the  picturesque  gorge,  overgrown  with 
oleanders.  From  the  S.£.  end  of  the  gorge  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Mt.  JStna.  We  then  return  along  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Achradina, 
the  fortifications  of  which  are  still  partly  traceable.    This  walk  (to 

the  Latomla  de'  Cappuccini)  takes  IVa-^  ^^' 

A  charming  Walk  is  afforded  by  a  circuit  of  the  varioufl  Latomie, 
looking  down  upon  them  from  above.  We  begin  with  the  Latomia  de^  Gap- 
puccini,  and  proceed  thence  to  the  Latomie  Casale,  S.  Venera  (Targla), 
Grreco ,  and  Paradiao.  An  interesting  view  of  the  Lat.  Targia  is  obtained 
from  a  modern  aqaeduct,  on  which  we  may  walk.  For  this  excursion  a 
good  guide  (such  as  Salv.  PoUU)  is  requisite;  the  detour  vi&  S.  Giovanni 
may  be  avoided  by  traversing  the  Abela  property. 

When  the  sea  is  calm,  a  pleasant  *£xcub8ion  bt  Boat  (IVs-S  fr.)  may 
be  taken  to  the  caverns  in  the  coast  of  the  Achradina,  situated  beyond 
the  rocky  islets  of  the  Due  Fratelli^  between  the  small  harbour  and  the 
Capo  S.  Panagia  (the  Ototta  di  NetUmo  and  others). 

III.  The  Anapo,  Olympebum,  and  Cyank. 

This  excursion  takes  3-4  hrs.,  and  is  usually  made  in  a  boat  with 
three  rowers  (to  the  Cyane  Fountain  6-8  fr.  and  fee).  If  the  sea  is  rough, 
travellers  may  prefer  to  drive  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo.  The  trip  up 
the  river  is  pleasant,  but  very  troublesome  for  the  boatmen  owing  to  its 
narrowness  and  the  thickness  of  the  water-plants.  About  halfway  the 
rtdlway  crosses  the  river.  Walkers  may  ascend  by  a  small  embankment 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapo,  and  then,  beyond  the  railway,  on  the 
right  bank  of  tha  Cyane  as  far  as  the  papyrus-plants,  but  the  spring 
itself,  on  account  of  its  marshy  environs,  can  be  reached  by  boat  only. 
—  The  two  columns  of  the  Olympieum  (of  no  great  interest)  may  be  visit- 
ed either  in  going  or  returning.  The  hill  can  be  approached  only  on  t^ 
£.,  N.,  or  17.W.  side,  as  the  ground  on  the  other  sides  is  very  marsi 
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The  road  to  Noto,  which  leads  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  drenlar  space 
mentioned  at  p.  356 ,  rans  at  first  -within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  traversing  the  swamps  of  Syraeo  and 
LynmeUa.  Beyond  the  2nd  kilomdtre-stone  (1^4  M.)'  it  crosses 
the  Anapo  (Afhapus),  which  rises  on  the  hills  to  the  W.  and  falls 
into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  after  a  winding  course  of  about  16  M. 

On  a  height  (60  ft.  aboye  the  sea),  a  Uttle  to  the  S.W.  of  this 
point,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  stands  a  con- 
spicuous and  solitary  paif  of  columns.  A  rough  road  leads  towards 
them  from  the  Anapo  bridge  in  10  min.,  but  before  it  enters  a 
hollow  we  take  a  footpath  to  the  right.  These  very  mutilated  col- 
umns, to  which  the  path  does  not  lead  the  whole  way,  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  fields ,  and  now  form  the  sole  remains  of  the 
famous  Olympieum^  or  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  dating  from 
the  earliest  Syracusan  period  (peripteral  hexastyle).  Gelon  provided 
the  statue  of  Zeus,  the  beauty  of  which  is  extolled  by  Cicero,  with 
a  golden  robe  from  the  spoil  of  Himera,  which  Dionysius  I.  removed 
as  being  'too  cold  in  winter,  and  too  heavy  for  summer'.  —  As  this 
was  a  point  of  strategic  importance,  it  was  usually  made  the  basis 
of  operations  when  the  city  was  besieged.  In  493  Hippocrates  of 
Gela  established  his  headquarters  here.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Athenian  siege  (415)  the  Olympieum  was  taken  by  Nicias  by  a 
eoup-de-main,  but  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  gods  he  did  not  venture 
to  take  possession  of  the  treasures  it  contained.  At  a  later  period 
the  Syracusans  fortified  it  and  surrounded  it  with  a  small  fortified 
town  (PoUchne) ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Himilco  in  396  and 
Hamilcar  in  310  from  pitching  their  camps  here ;  and  in  213  Mar- 
cellus  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  spot.  The  surrounding 
marshes,  however,  were  fraught  with  peril  to  the  besiegers.  Fine 
*View  of  Syracuse.  Near  the  Olympieum  were  situated  the  hand- 
some tombs  of  Gelon  and  his  self-sacrificing  wife  Damarata. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Olympieum  stands  is  washed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Cyane  Brookj  the  upper  part  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  On  both  banks,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn,  rise  lofty  papyrus-plants,  some  of  them  20  ft. 
in  height,  planted  here  by  the  Arabs,  and  imparting  a  strange  and 
almost  tropical  character  to  the  scene.  The  stream  has  its  source 
in  the  Fountain  of  Cyane,  the  'azure  spring',  into  which  the  nymph 
of  that  name  was  metamorphosed  for  opposing  Pluto  when  he  was 
carrying  Proserpine  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Syracusans  used  to 
celebrate  an  annual  festival  here  in  honour  of  Proserpine.  The  clear 
spring,  which  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  bordered  with  papyrus,  is 
now  called  Im  Pisma, 

From  Syracuse  to  Jfofo^  see  p.  806  j  to  Floridia  and  PeOazzolo,  p.  807. 
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40.  Sardinia. 

Btaamboata.  The  steam-traffic  to  and  from  Sardinia  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  *-Navig€ttione  Generate  Italiana''.  The  only  line  of  importance 
for  travellers  is  that  between  Civitd  Veeehia  and  Oo^o  Aranci  (10-11  hrs.). 
Steamers  ply  daily  from  Civitk  Vecchia  at  6  p.m.,  and  from  Golfo  Aranci 
at  7.45  p.m.  (Istcl.  fare  33  fr.  10  c,  incl.  5fr.  for  provisions,  which  need 
not  be  included  in  the  fare  for  the  return-voyage).  —  Cagliari  may  also  be 
reached  by  slower  steamers  several  times  weekly  from  Genoa  and  Leffhom, 
and  once  a  week  from  Naples,  Palermo^  and  Tunis,  —  The  harbours  on 
the  W.  coast  are  visited  by  a  coasting-steamer  once  a  week,  those  on  the 
E.  coast  once  a  fortnight. 

GaooBAPHT  AHD  Climatb.  Sardinia  (Ital.  Bardegna^  Greek  Sardo)^ 
situated  between  38<^  63'  and  41°  16'  K.  latitude,  and  separated  from 
Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  is,  next  to  Sicily,  the  largest  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  174  M^  its  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  70  M.,  area  9463  sq.  M.,  popalation  (in  1882)  736,400  souls.  The 
mountains,  corresponding  in  direction  with  those  of  Corsica,  stretch  from  K. 
to  S.  and  cover  nine-tenths  of  the  island ;  their  chief  formation,  especially 
in  the  K.  portion,  is  gnmite,  next  to  which  are  tertiary  rocks,  here  and 
there  broken  by  extinct  volcanoes.  There  are  no  rivers  of  importance.  The 
coast  is  somewhat  monotonous  and  uninteresting;  the  finest  part  is  on 
the  S.  side,  where  the  Bay  of  Cagliari  is  situated.  Sardinia  was  once  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  but  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  has 
now  lost  all  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  uncultivated,  whilst  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  forest. 
Cattie,  oil  (chiefly  from  Bosa),  and  wine  are  exported,  several  different 
varieties  of  the  iMt  being  produced,  including  a  white  wine  like  sherry. 
The  chief  exports,  however,  are  the  products  of  the  mines,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  Montevteehio  (lead),  Montepomi  (lead  and  zinc),  and 
Im  Duthesta  and  Bmggeru  (cadmia),  the  united  yield  of  which  amounts  to 
about  80,000  tons  yearly.    Silver  is  produced  in  Mmteiiarba  (to  the  annual' 
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▼alae  of  npwarcU  of  li/s  million  francs),  and  antimony  in  Bu  Snergim  (about 
360-400  tons  vearly).  The  malaria,  or  Intemperie  as  it  is  called  here, 
fenders  the  Island,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  towns,  uninhabitable 
for  strangers  from  July  to  October.  Fever,  which  prcTails  principally 
on  the  low  ground,  frequently  extends  its  rarages  to  a  considaraole  hcdght, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mines  are  deserted  during  the  period  above 
mentioned.  The  natives,  however,  appear  to  be  habituated  to  dangers 
which  would  often  prove  fatal  to  strangers.  The  principal  precaution  they 
use  consists  in  wearing  fleeces,  a  usual  costume  of  the  Sardinian  shepherds. 
Cdstoms  avd  Ghabactbristics.  The  Sardinians,  who  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Corsicans,  and  probably  belong  to  the  Iberian  funily,  more 
resemble  the  Spaniards  than  the  Italians  in  character,  and  this  peculiarity 
was  doubtless  confirmed  by  the  long  duration  of  the  Spanish  supremacy. 
Their  demeanour  is  grave  and  dignified  compared  with  that  of  the  vivacious 
Italians,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  chivalric  sense  of  honour  and  their 
hospitality.  The  national  costume  is  gradually  becoming  les4  eommon. 
The  language  consists  of  a  number  of  dialects,  differing  widely  in  many 
of  their  roots;  several  of  them  resemble  Spanish,  or  rather  Latin  (e-i^., 
bona  dieiy  good  day).  Strangers  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  country- 
people,  but  there  are  usually  some  who  speak  Italian  in  each  village. 

Aktiquitibs.  The  antiquities  of  Sardinia  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
other  peculiarities  of  the  country.  Those  which  date  from  the  periods  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Boman  supremacy  or  from  the  middle  ages  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Italv  and  Sicily.  Unusual  interest,  however,  attaches  to 
the  curious  relics  of  a  tar  more  remote  and  even  pre-historic  epoch.  These 
are  the  so-called  Nuraghiy  conical  monuments  with  truncated  summits,  30- 
60  ft.  in  height,  85-100  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  constructed  sometimes 
of  hewn,  and  sometimes  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  without  mortar.  They 
are  situated  either  on  isolated  eminences  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
taiiM,  seldom  on  the  plains,  and  usually  occur  in  groups  varying  in 
number  from  three  or  four  to  two  hundred.  They  generally  contain  two  (in 
some  rare  instances  three)  conically  vaulted  chambers,  one  above  the  other, 
and  a  spiral  staircase  constructed  in  the  thick  walls  ascends  to  the  upper 
stories.  Of  the  various  coxgectures  which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  purpose 
served  by  these  enigmatical  structures,  the  most  prevalent  now  is  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  as  place«of  reftige  in 
case  of  hostile  attacks.  The  Giants'  Graves  (Tmnba$  de  lo*  OiganUi)^  oblong 
piles  of  stones  3-6  ft.  in  breadth  and  15-36  ft.  long,  are  believed  to  belong 
to  the  same  remote  period  and  to  be  really  monumental  tombs.  The  Perdat 
fiUoi^  or  Ferdcu  lungat,  monuments  of  stone  corresponding  to  the  Celtic 
menhirs  and  dolmens,  are  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  Sardinia. 

Tbavbixino.  The  most  suitable  season  for  a  visit  to  Sardinia  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  system  of  Railways 
(640  If .  in  1894,  of  which  885  were  narrow-gauge)  has  gradually  pushed  its 
way  into  numerous  districts  formerly  aeeessible  only  by  carriage  or  on 
horseback.  Diliobncbs  run  on  the  principal  highroads  daily  but  are  not 
recommended.  Good  two-wheeled  vehioles,  known  as  BaUafotH^  with  ex- 
cellent horses,  are  usuiUly  to  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  —Inks,  which 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  are  very  mediocre, 
and  away  from  the  railwavs  are  sometimes  quite  intolerable.  Travellers 
are  thus  frequently  obliged  to  seek  accommodation  in  private  houses  or 
are  dejpendent  upon  private  hospitality,  which  is  usually  aceorded  with 
cordiality  and  courtesy.  Letters  of  introduction  are  therefore  most  desirable 
for  the  more  out-of-the-way  districts.  —  Public  security,  as  recent  occur* 
rences  testify,  cannot  be  everywhere  guaranteed. 

HisTOBT.    Of  the  more  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  the  Phowidant 
were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Sardinia.    The  roads  of  Caralis  (Cagliari)  and 
Sulcis  (S.  Antioco)  afforded  shelter  to  the  Phosni^an  ships  when  over- 
taken by  storms  on  their  way  to  Tarshish;  and  the  Carthaginians  ultim- 
~^ly  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  island.    During  their  supremacy. 
d  even  during  that  of  their  successors  the  Romans.,  the  interior  or 
>  island  preserved  its  independence  to  some   extent.     Traces  of  the 
eiiciM  epoch  are  veeognisable  in  a  few  Pttnic  iascariptions  stUl  extent, 
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and  in  the  scarabeei,  or  stones  cut  in  the  form  of  heetles'^and  worn  in 
rings,  presenting  a  thoroughly  Oriental  appearance.  [The  innumerable 
little  distorted  figures  of  bronse ,  formerly  taken  for  Phcenician  idola,  are 
probably  forgeries.]  In  B.C.  238,  shortly  after  the  First  Punic  War,  Sardinia 
was  wrested  from  the  Carthaginiana  by  the  Romans,  who  found  it  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  on  account  of  the  productiveness  of  its  fields  and  its 
mines.  Condemned  criminals,  and  subsequently  numerous  Christians,  were 
compelled  to  work  in  these  mines.  The  Romans  themselves  shunned  the  is- 
land as  being  unhealthy  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  whilst  they  manifested 
little  partiality  for  the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of  the  natives,  which 
neither  war  nor  persecution  could  entirely  extinguish.  Great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  were  brought  to  Rome  and  sold  as  slaves  at  a  merely 
nominal  price,  for  even  during  servitude  they  maintained  their  indomitable 
character  and  formed  no  very  desirable  acquisition  to  their  purchasers 
(whence  the  Roman  expression  Sardi  venales,  'as  cheap  as  a  Sardinian"). 

In  458  the  VandaU  made  an  expedition  against  Sardinia  from  Africa 
and  conquered  the  island.  Under  Justinian,  in  533,  it  was  recaptured  for 
the  Eastern  Empire.  The  weakness  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  un- 
remitting attacks  of  the  Saracens,  favoured  the  gradual  rise  of  native 
princes,  who  recognised  the  pope  as  their  patron  and  protector.  When  at 
length  the  Arabs  began  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  island, 
John  XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  (1004)  against  the  infidels ,  promising  to 
bestow  the  island  on  those  who  should  succeed  in  expelling  them.  This  was 
effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans ,  and  their  rival 
claims  were  decided  in  favour  of  Pisa  in  10Q5.  The  island  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  Cagliari,  Torres  or  Logudoro,  Gallura,  and  Arborea, 
which  were  presided  over  by  *-QiudicP  or  judges.  Neither  Genoa,  however, 
renounced  her  claim,  nor  the  papal  see  its  supremacy ;  and  the  Giudici, 
profiting  by  these  disputes,  succeeded  meanwhile  in  establishing  themselves 
as  independent  princes,  and  governed  the  island  in  accordance  with  its 
national  laws  and  customs.  In  1297  Boniface  VIII.  invested  the  kings  of 
Aragon  with  Sardinia,  and  they,  after  protracted  struggles,  succeeded  in 
putting  down  the  pretensions  of  Genoa,  as  well  as  those  of  Pisa.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  native  princes  was  the  Giudichessa  Eleonora  of 
Arborea  (d.  1404),  whose  contests  with  Aragon  and  whose  code  of  laws, 
the  ^  Carta  de  Logu*  (del  luogo),  attained  great  local  celebrity.  In  1455  a 
parliament  (Cortes)  was  established,  consisting  of  three  estates  (stamenti), 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns,  whose  principal  business  was  the 
voting  of  taxes.  Under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1479  the  native  princes 
were  deprived  of  their  independence,  and  the  island  was  now  governed,  to 
the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Spanish  Viceroys.  After  the 
War  of  Succession  Spain  was  compelled  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714, 
to  surrender  the  island  to  the  Souse  of  Austria ,  who  in  1720  ceded  it  to 
Victor  Amadeus  II..,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  Thenceforth 
Sardinia  participated  in  the  fortunes  of  this  family,  and  afforded  it  refuge 
and  protection  during  the  supremacy  of  Kapoleon.  A  determined  attack 
on  the  island  by  the  French,  accompanied  by  Buonaparte  himself,  in  1793, 
proved  a  signal  failure.  In  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1720  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  exchanged 
in  1861  for  that  of  King  of  Italy. 

LiTBBATUBE.  The  principal  work  on  Sardinia  is  by  Count  Alberto  Fer- 
rero  della  Marmora  and  is  entitled  '^  Voyage  en  Sardaigne  ou  Description 
statistique,  physique  et  politique  de  cette  IsW  (Paris  et  Turin,  1839-60, 
5  vols.).  The  4tinerary^  from  this  work  has  been  republished  in  Italian 
by  Spano  (Cagliari,  1868).  An  admirable  *-Carta  deW  Isola  e  Regno  di  Sar- 
degna\  in  two  sheets  (1845,  with  additions  down  to  1860,  price  4  fr.),  has 
also  been  published  by  Della  Marmora.  A  good  account  of  the  geology  of 
the  island  is  given  in  a  (German  work  by  O.  vom  Rath  CZwei  Reisen  in 
Sardinien'*).  Comp.  also  Sardinia  and  its  Resources,  by  Robert  Tennant 
(London,  1885) ;  Sardinia  and  the  Sardes,  by  C.  Edwardes  (London,  1889)  \ 
and  Nuovo  Hinerario  deW  Isola  di  Sardegna,  by  Pasquale  Cagia  (Ravenna, 
1892,  2  vols. ',  6  fr.).  The  last  is  uncritical  and  not  wholly  original,  but 
is  rich  in  material  and  convenient. 
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ft.  Txom  OMo  degli  Antnei  to  Oftgliftxi. 

iWft  M.  Ratlwat  in  ab<mt  13>/s  hrs.  (ferea  81  fr.  Ib^  24  fr.  35, 13  fr.  95  c). 
There  la  one  through- train  daily,  which  awaits  the  artiTal  of  the  mail- 
steamer  from  Ciyiti  Vecehia.  unless  the  latter  is  more  than  an  honr  late. 
When  the  boat  is  late  trarellers  ean  proceed  by  the  second  train  only  as 
far  as  Hacomer. 

The  starting-point  of  the  chief  railway  in  Sardinia  is  Oolfo 
Ara$^i''Marinay  on  Capo  Figari,  which  bounds  the  Oulf  of  Aranci  on 
the  N.  The  trains  start  from  alongside  the  steamers.  —  i/j  M.  Oolfo 
Aranci-Staxioru  (Railway  Restaurant,  with  rooms,  2  fr.).  —  6  M. 
MarineUa.   The  train  traverses  a  rocky  and  uninhabited  district. 

14  M.  Terranova-PauMUiia  (Albetgo  del  Commereio,  unpretend- 
ing; Brit.  Tice-consul,  Ocrolamo  Tamponijy  a  town  with  3600  in- 
hab.,  on  the  E.  eosst,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia.  The 
garden  of  the  Tampon!  family  contains  a  few  scanty  traces  of  the  an- 
cient town- walls  and  numerous  Roman  milestones  and  other  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  unimportant  harhour,  touched  at  hy  the  coasting- 
steamer  mentioned  at  p.  363,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Oolfo  di  Terranova  (the  Portus  Olbianut  of  the  ancients'),  slieltered 
by  the  islet  of  Tavolara.  The  interesting  church  of  8.  8implieio,  im- 
mediately beyond  the  station  to  the  right,  dates  Arom  the  Pisan  period. 

2OV2  M.  Enat.  —  28  M.  Monti,  A  branch-line  (25  M.  in  al)Out 
2  hrs.)  runs  hence  to  TempiOj  with  11,200  Inhab.,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  di&trict  of  Oallura,  and  now  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect 
and  of  a  bishop.  Above  Tempio  rise  the  Monti  di  Limbara.  —  38  M. 
BereMdda;  44  M.  Osehiri;  55  M.  Osieri  (see  below). 

58  M.  Chilivani  (RaU.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  for  SoMari 
and  Porto  Torres  (p.  376),  and  for  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  Tirso. 

Fbom  Chilivani  to  Tirso  ,  49  M.  ,  railway  in  6Vt-'7V4  hrs.  —  6  M. 
Osieri  (see  above),  a  town  of  8600  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sab-prefect,  sitaated 
in  a  fertile,  cattle-rearing  district.  Beyond  (8  M.)  Vigne  the  line  ascends 
in  wide  carves  to  (16  K  )  PeUtada  (22i0  ft.),  its  highest  point,  and  then 
rapidly  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Ttrso,  the  largest  river  in  Sardinia, 
a  verdant  region  dotted  with  oak-trees.  —  197*  ^-  Buddusd;  23VsM.  0<- 
tidda;  39  M.  Benelvtti;  3i  M.  Bulteif  36  M.  Anela.  ~  39  K.  Bono  (Inn), 
finely  situated  in  the  Tirso  valley  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rant  (4130  ft.),  is 
noted  for  the  handsome  costume  of  the  women.  —  42  M.  Bottida.  On  a 
precipitous  hill  to  the  right  is  the  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  Burgo* 
(12th  cent. ;  fine  view),  21/4  hrs.^  walk  from  Bono.  —  43  M.  Burgot-EsporltUo ; 
46  M.  Iliorai,  The  railway  now  descends  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  and 
at  (49  M.)  TirtOy  sitaated  in  a  barren,  malarious  region,  joins  the  line  from 
Bosa  to  Macomer  and  ITuoro  (p.  367). 

The  next  station  in  the  direction  of  Gagliari  is  (63  M.)  Mores. 

—  At  (71^2  M.)  Torralba  are  the  remarkable  nuraghi  ofSaniu  An- 
tine  and  Oes,  the  former  of  which  had  three  stories.  —  74  M.  Oiave, 

—  79  M.  BonorvOf  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  town  with  6200  in- 
hab., sitaated  in  a  district  at  one  time  Infested  by  brigands.  The 
tcaiu  ascends  in  curves  through  three  tunnels  to  the  plateau  of  La 
Cafnpeda  (2230  ft.),  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two 
Sardinian  provinces  of  Sassari  and  Cagliari.  *—  Beyond  (ttBVa  M.) 
Campeda  we  descend  again  to  — 
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95  M.  Macomer  (1870  ft.;  Albergo  ^  Rittorante  Macomer^  at  the 
station,  R.  3  fr.,  table  mediocre ;  travellers  arriving  in  the  evening 
should  secure  rooms  in  advance,  as  trains  from  four  directions  stop 
here  for  the  night ;  Alb.  ^  Trait.  Toscana^  in  the  town,  unpretend- 
ing), a  small  town  with  2700  inhab. ,  is  the  junction  of  narrow-gauge 
lines  to  Bosa  and  Nuoro  (see  below),  the  station  for  which  lies  Y4  M. 
from  the  main-line  station.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  barren  plateau 
of  basaltic  trachyte  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  of  the  Catena  del 
Marghine,  commanding  distant  views  of  the  Gennargenta  and  other 
peaks  of  the  central  chain.  Near  it  probably  lay  the  ancient  Macop- 
aiaa.  In  front  of  the  church  are  three  Roman  milestones,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  the  Roman  road  from  Garales  (Cagliari)  to  Turris 
(Porto  Torres)  passed  this  way. 

No  district  in  Sardinia  contains  sach  a  number  of  Kcbaqhi  aa  the 
environa  of  Macomer.  These  monuments  are  sufficiently  conspicuous,  but 
as  they  are  often  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  rank  grass  and  under< 
wood  surrounding  them,  the  services  of  a  guide  will  be  found  acceptable. 
The  *Nur<ighe  di  S.  BarbarOy  about  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone  upon  a  lofty  square  base,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
seryatlon.  Other  similar  monuments  are  the  Nwaghe  de  sa  Pcasada^  6  M. 
to  the  S.W.,  and  the  Nuraght  Tamvii  (much  injured),  4V«  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Macomer.  About  50  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  Tamuli,  and  partly  concealed 
by  thistles,  are  six  cones  of  stone  (sou  pedrtu  metrmuradM  de  Tamuli) ^ 
5  ft.  in  height,  three  of  them  with  women^s  breasts. 

Fbom  Macombb  to  B08A,  80  M.,  two  trains  daily  in  S^/i  hrs.  —Stations  : 
Sindia,  Tinnura^  Tregnuraghu ,  Nigolosu^  Modolo.  —  SO  M.  Bota  (Inn),  a 
seaport  with  6700  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
a  Roman  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Temo,  11/4  M.  from  its  moath 
(coasting-steamer,  see  p.  363). 

FsoM  Macohbb  to  Nuobo  ,  SSi/t  M.,  two  trains  daily  in  21/2  hrs.  — 
The  nurago  of  8.  Barbara  appears  on  the  left  soon  after  we  quit  Macomer, 
and  many  others  are  seen  farther  on.  —  2Vx  M.  Birori^  also  a  station  on 
the  main  line  \  5i/s  M.  Bortigali.  —  8  M.  Silanut^  to  the  left  of  which  is  a 
fine  nurago.  lO^s  M.  Lei;  13  M.  Bolotana.  We  traverse  a  barren  and 
malarious  region  to  (16  M.)  Tirso^  where  we  join  the  line  from  Chilivani 
(p.  866).  —  251/2  M.  Orotelli;  271/2  M.  Onniferi;  35  M.  Prato.  —  38Va  M. 
Hnoro  (Alb.  EtrvMco)^  a  town  with  6300  inhab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  (1905  ft.),  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  of  a  bishop.  Diligences  ply 
hence  daily  in  VJt  hrs.  viil  fialtidi  and  Oaltelli  to  the  seaport  of  Orotei 
(Lloyd's  Agent,  F.  8.  Guiso  -,  coasting-steamer,  p.  363),  the  Cedrimu  of  the 
ancients;  and  in  6  hrs.  vi&  Orvne  to  Bitti. 

101  M.  Birori  (see  above);  IO372  M.  Borore.  The  train  rapidly 
descends.  To  the  right  of  (109  M.)  Abhamnta  is  the  well-preserved 
nuraghe  of  Lota.  Several  other  nuraghi  and  tumuli  are  seen  farther 
on.  114  M.  Faulilatino.  —  Beyond  (120 '/2  M.)  Bauladu  we  obtain 
a  fine  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Campidano  Plain,  which  the  train 
enters  at  (125  M.)  Solarussa.  The  vegetation  now  assumes  a  more 
African  character;  cacti  take  the  place  of  heaps  of  stones  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  A  few  palms  appear.  The  excellent  white 
wine  known  as  Vemaceia  is  produced  near  Solarussa.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Tlrso  and  reaches  (128  M.)  Simaxis,  whence  a  road  leads 
to  Fordangianus  (p.  368). 

132  M.  Orittaao  {Railway  Restaurant;  Alb.  ^  Ristorante  Ele- 
onora,  with  oaf6,  In  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  R.  3  fr. ,  cuisine  good 
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bat  not  immacaUtely  clean;  8ig,  Oiuseppe  8eUy  also  in  the  Piazza, 
has  excellent  rooma  to  let),  a  town  with  7100  inhah.,  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  of  a  sab-prefect,  is  sitaated  on  the  Tirso,  in  a  marshy 
locality  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Oampidano  plain.  It  occapies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Othoea,  the  former  capital  of  the  district  of  Arborea. 
Several  towers  of  the  medi»yal  fortifications  are  still  standing,  the 
finest  being  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  (where  interesting  local 
costumes  may  be  seen  on  market-days).  The  Cathedral^  of  the  18th 
cent.,  contains  several  pictures  by  Marghinotti,  a  modern  Sardinian 
artist.  The  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  embellished  with  a  marble  Sta- 
tue of  EUonora  d^ Arborea  (p.  365),  by  Magni  of  Florence. 

ExcDBBioKB.  TharroB,  about  IOV2  M.  to  the  W. ,  may  be  reached  by 
carriage  in  21/4  hrs.  (6  fr. ;  provisions  shonld  he  taken).  The  road  crosses 
the  Tirso  and  in  */a  hr.  reaches  (4V«  M.)  Cabroi,  a  villaga  on  the  salt  lake 
(stagno  (  excellent  fishing)  of  the  same  name,  witii  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
where  Eleonora  of  Arborea  first  accorded  the  charter  of  liberty  (Carta  de 
Logu)  to  her  subjects.  To  the  W.,  between  the  sea  and  the  stagno,  the 
sandy  peninsula  of  JSKnii  terminates  in  the  Pramontorjf  of  8.  Marco,  where 
the  mined  abbey -church  of  S.  Giovanni  de  Sinis  approximately  indicates 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  town  of  7%arroSy  of  which  a  few  seanty 
remains  are  left.  Farther  to  the  8.,  on  the  coast,  is  situated  the  Necropolis, 
destroyed  by  years  of  ruthless  treasure-seeking. 

Another  excursion  (by  carriage  in  2Vr3  hrs.)  ia  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  town  of  Comue,  situated  on  tiie  coast,  13  M.  to  the  N.W. 

A  still  more  attractive  excursion  (carr.  in  l*/4  hr.)  is  that  to  Kilia, 
a  village  sitaated  about  11 M.  to  the  K.,  at  the  base  of  MonU  Fcrru  (3440  ft.), 
celebrated  for  its  orange-plantations,  which  perfume  the  air  far  and  near. 
The  largest  of  tiiese,  Uie  Boeco  di  ViUinfior,  belongs  to  the  Marehese  Boyl 
(no  adm.  to  the  ch&tean  in  the  village)  ana  contains  about  5()U,000  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  huge  ivy-wreathed  elm  and 
laurel  trees.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Mills  and  those  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  San  Vero  MUi*  are  met  with  on  foot  and  on  horseback  in  their 
distinctive  costumes  in  all  parts  of  Sardinia,  hawking  fruit,  reed-baskets,  etc. 

To  FordnngiaBUt,  about  14  K.  to  the  K.E.,  by  carriage  in  3  hrs.  —  Tbe 
modem  village  (no  inn)  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Trajani, 
the  greater  part  of  which  lies  3-6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil. 
Belies  of  antiquity  are  seen  on  every  side.  Near  the  river  is  a  thermal 
spring,  with  the  remains  of  the  Boman  baths.  On  the  opposite  hank,  on 
the  way  to  Villa  Nuova,  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Caaa 
del  Gomune  in  Fordungianus  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities.  From 
this  point  to  Tonara  or  Aritzo  at  the  base  of  Gennargentu  is  a  day''s  ride 
(comp.  p.  376) ;  road  to  the  station  of  Simaxis  (p.  967). 

Beyond  Oristano  the  railway  to  Gagliari  skirts  several  marshy 
lakes  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Bay  of  Oris- 
tano, —  142 M.  Marrubiu,  i^/^U,  to  the  S.  of  which  lies  Terralba, 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th  cent,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who  now  resides 
at  Aletj  between  S.  Gavino  and  Laconi.  —  147  M.  Vras,  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic  Monte  Arei,  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Marehese  d'Oristano  over  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  1470. 
—  1531/2  M.  PabUlonia,  To  the  left  is  the  castle  of  Monreale,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Gindici  of  Arborea,  still  in  excellent  preservation.  • — 
169  M.  San  Oavino,  whence  a  mineral-line  diverges  to  the  important 
^®*^-mine  of  Montevecchio.  Saffron  is  largely  cultivated  here.  — 
163  M.  Sanluri  is  a  large  village  where  in  1409  King  Martin  II.  of 
^^cUy,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  defeated  Branoaleone  Dona, 
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husband  of  Eleonora  (d.  1404)  and  her  heir  in  the  government  of 
Arborea;  167  M.  Sctmassi,  whence  an  omnibaa  plies  daily  to  Laconi 
(p.  375).  -—  171  M.  Serramanna;  1741/2  M.  VilUuor,  The  village 
of  Montutir,  with  graves  of  the  stone  age,  lies  on  the  volcanic  hill 
to  the  left.  —  From  (180  M.)  Deeimomannu  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  Iglesias  (p.  373).  —  182  M.  Aa$emini.  The  line  now  skirts  the 
Stagno  di  Cagliari  (on  the  right).  —  185  M.  Elmos,  On  the  lime- 
stone slopes  to  the  left,  just  before  Gflgllari,  lies  the  necropolis  of 
the  ancient  Oarales  (see  below).  —  190 Ya  M.  CkigHiairi, 

b.  Cagliari  and  its  Environs. 

Hotels.  ^Albssgo  A  Bistobants  d'Italia,  Largo  Carlo  Felice  21,  clean 
and  not  dear;   Soala  di  Febbo,  Via  8.  Eulalia  \  Edbopa,  at  the  harbour. 

—  Bettaurant.  ^Terrapieno^  Viale  de  Terrapicno.  —  Oafit.  Cagliari^  Pias- 
zetta  Martiri  d^Italia;  Elvexia^  Via  Boma.  —  Oonfeetioneri.  Clavoty  Riezi^  A 
Co.,  Piazza  Yenne  2. 

Baths.  Bagni  Cerruti^  Via  Darsena  12.  —  Sea-baths :  Stabilimento  DevoiOy 
on  the  road  across  the  Plaia,  a  little  before  the  Ponte  delle  Scaffa  (p.  378) ; 
Stabilimento  Carbonic  nearer  the  town. 

Theatre*.  Teatro  Oimco,  in  the  Castello  (  Teatro  Ctrruti,  Viale  Umberto. 

—  Military  Band  on  Sun.  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico  \  at  other  times  in  the 
Via  Roma  or  Piazza  Yenne. 

Vhotographa.  E.  Mauri^  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (modest  selection  of 
photographs  of  Sardinian  costumea  and  scenery). 

p        Pott  Office,  Via  Bailie  22;  open  8-2  and  4-8;  letters  from  the  Continent 
distributed  7-8  p.m.  —  Telegraph  Offioe,  Piazza  Yenne  8. 

British  Oonsnl,  8ig.  Eugene  Pemie ;  Vioe-Oonsul,  Bifi.  JR.  B*  Pernis.  -*> 
American  Oonsular  Agent ,  8ig.  Alphonee  Dol,  —  Lloyd^a  Agent,  WUUam 
J.  E.  Oraig^  Eeq. 

Steamboat  Office  of  the  Ifavfgazione  Oenerale  Italicma^  Viale  Umberto 
29,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Roma. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  Yenne  through  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
and  the  suburb  of  8.  Avendrace  to  the  municipal  boundary,  10  c. 

Diligences  (Seroitio  Vetture).  To  8.  Vito,  daily  in  IQi's  hrs.  (fare  S'/sfr.) 
▼i&  Quartu  6.  Elena,  8.  Gregorio,  S.  Priamo  (hence  dally  to  Oastiadas  in 
21/2  hrs.)  and  Muravera  (hence  thrice  a  week  in  8  hrs.  to  Jerzu,  p.  376, 
▼ia  Villaputzu  and  Tertenia.  —  To  Monastir,  about  1*21/2  K-  to  the  K., 
daily  in  21/2  hrs.  —  To  Pula  (p.  378)  dully  in  41/4  hrs.  (fare  41/2  fr.)  vift  La 
Maddalena,  Sarroch,  and  8.  Pietro  di  Pula.  From  Pula  to  Teulada  in  5  hrs. 
via  Domus  de  Maria. 

Steam  Tramway  (Tramvia  del  Campidano)  trova.  the  Via  Campo  del 
R6,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  Boma.  Stations :  Via  Oaribtadiy  San  MaurOy 
Pirri,  Monarrato^  Selargiw,  QuartueiOy  and  Quartu  Sanf  Elena ;  7-11  times 
daily  in  s/4  hr.  (fares  SO  c,  15  c). 

Wine  of  the  country  cheap  and  good.  Finer  varieties  are  Femaccta, 
strong,  but  acid  (p.  367);  Simbiritzi;  Malvagiit  (p.  373)  and  Muscato^  sweet. 

—  The  Bread  of  Sardinia  is  excellent,  and  sweet  cakes  are  a  specialty  of 
Cagliari.  Varioua  national  cakes  and  kinds  of  pastry  may  be  tried  at 
Cagliari  on  festivals. 

At  the  Festival  of  St.  EphiHue  (Hay  lst-4th;  comp.  p.  378),  peasants 
from  all  parts  of  Sardinia  pour  into  Cagliari,  affording  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  national  costumes. 

CdgUari,  the  CaraltB  of  the  Romans,  a  very  ancient  town 
founded  by  the  PhcBnicians,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  50,000 
inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect,  an  aiohbishop,  the  Sardinian  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  a  nniverslty.  It  lies  on  an  extensive  bay, 
bounding  the  flat  district  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  and  terminated 
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OB  the  W.  by  Capo  SparUvento  and  on  the  £.  by  Capo  Carhonara, 
To  the  E.  of  the  town  projects  the  Capo  di  8,  EUa,  which  fonns  one 
e&tremity  of  the  Oolfo  di  Qtiariu.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  lagoons,  which  yield  abundance  of  salt;  the  Stagno  di 
CagUari  on  the  W.  and  the  Stagno  di  MoUntargiu  on  the  £.  side. 
GagHari  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  precipitous  hill,  290  ft.  in  height, 
and  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters:  the  old  town  or  Castello 
(Sard.  Casteddu);  below  it,  to  the  £.,  the  ViUanuova;  and  lastly 
Marina  and  Stampaety  the  latter  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  suburb 
of  8,  Avendrace.  Oagliari  is  one  of  the  hottest  towns  in  Italy,  but 
is  quite  free  from  fever,  even  in  summer. 

The  tree  -  shaded  Via  Roma ,  which  begins  at  the  station  and 
stretches  like  a  quay  along  the  harbour  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town, 
is  the  fashionable  corso  in  the  evening.  The  broad  Via  Carlo  Felice 
or  Largo  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Yia  Roma  and  ascends  past 
two  handsome  market-halls  (interesting  scenes  in  the  morning)  to 
the  Piazza  Yennb,  the  centre  of  the  modern  town.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  Largo  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Charles  Felix  J.,  in  Roman 
costume  (1860),  and  in  the  Piazza  Yenne  rises  an  ancient  column, 
erected  in  1822  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  Porto  Torres. 
The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town  passes  between  the  statue  and 
the  column,  separating  the  Largo  from  the  piazza  and  running  in* 
the  direction  of  the  coast.  Its  upper  portion  is  the  Via  Manno  (or 
popularly  La  Costa")  ^  and  its  lower  portion  is  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  The  Yia  Manno  is  the  busiest  street  in  Oagliari,  with 
numerous  shops,  where  among  other  things  the  gold  ornaments 
commonly  worn  by  the  country-people  should  be  observed.  It  tra- 
verses the  Piazzetta  Martiri  d'ltalia,  with  a  pyramidal  monument,  and 
farther  on  descends  via  the  Piazza  della  Costituzione  to  Yillanuova, 
where  it  is  called  Via  Oaribaldi, 

The  picturesque  promenade  of  *Terrapieno  leads  to  the  left  (E.) 
from  the  Piazza  della  Gostituzione  beneath  the  precipitous  Gastello 
to  the  Oiardino  Pubblieo^  with  its  luxuriant  southern  vegetation 
(military  band  on  Sun.).  From  the  Terrapieno  we  see  above  us  (to 
the  left)  the  picturesque  rear  of  the  castle-buildings  and  of  the 
cathedral  and  its  rock-hewn  crypt ;  below  us  (to  the  right)  lies  Yil- 
lanuova with  its  quaint  tiled  roofs,  beyond  which  stretches  a  beautif  al 
view  to  Gapo  S.  Elia  and  across  the  wide  plain  of  Quartu  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Serpeddi  and  the  Sette  Fratelli.  —  Ascent  from 
the  Giardino  Pubblico  to  the  Buon  Gammino  promenade,  see  p.  371. 

The  street  ascends  to  the  left  in  two  zigzags  from  the  Piazzetta 
Martiri  dltalia  to  the  *Ca8tello,  which  still  has  its  ancient  gates, 
towers,  and  walls,  and  contains  the  chief  buildings  and  the  palaces 
of  the  nobility.  Terraces  laid  out  on  the  old  bastion  of  S.  Gaterina, 
on  the  right,  planted,  with  shady  pine-trees,  command  a  fine  Tiew, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  town.  The  Via 
University  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  University  (p.  871)  and  to 
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the  imposing  Torre  delV  Elefanie^  erected  in  1307  by  tlie  PisAns, 

as  the  metrical  inscription  records.    Throngh  the  gateway  straight 

on  we  reach  the  ancient  Torre  delV  Aquila,  now  incorporated  In  the 

Palazzo  Boylj  in  the  narrow  Via  Lamarmora^  the  main  street  In  the 

Gastello,  running  N.  and  S.  on  the  steep  hill.   Two  or  three  streets 

run  parallel  with  the  Via  Lamarmora,  connected  with  each  other 

by  steep  lanes  or  dark  archways  and  flights  of  steps.  In  the  middle 

of  the  Oastello  is  the  little  terraced  Piazza  del  Municifio,  with  the 

Municipio.    The  flight  of  steps  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  — 

Cathedral,  completed  in  1312  by  the  Pisans,  but  afterwards 

altered  and  modernised,  so  that  the  only  Pisan  work  now  left  is  on 

the  side-portals.   Baroque  facade  of  1703. 

At  the  principal  entrance  are  two  Ambones  with  scenes  from  Scripture 
history.  —  In  the  K.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Martin  II..  of  Aragon  (d. 
1409).  The  chapels  contain  a  few  monum^its  in  the  rococo  style.  —  In 
the  crypt  is  a  monument  to  the  queen  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a  princess  of  Sa- 
voy (d.  1810),  and  another  to  the  only  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (d.  1799). 

The  TJnxTersity,  founded  in  1596  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and 

remodelled  in  1764  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Savoy,  is  attended 

by  130>140  students.  The  Library  contains  over  50,000  vols. ;  among 

the  MSS.  are  the  forged  Pergamene  di  Arbor ea»    The  Mineralogical 

and  Palaeontologieal  Collections  (director ,  Prof.  Lovisato)  and  the 

Zoological  Collection  are  interesting.  In  the  latter  are  the  skull  and 

bones  of  a  crocodile  found  in  the  Piazza  d'Armi.   The  University 

also  contains  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  with  the  most  complete 

collection  of  Sardinian  antiquities. 

The  HusBUx  (open  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  lO-l)  was  founded  in  1806  by 
King  Charles  Fedix  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  and  was  afterwards 
enriched  by  contributions  from  the  Canonico  Spano  and  Prof.  Fil.  Vivanet. 
—  Corridor.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  statue  (from  Antioco) 
of  a  Boman  provincial  official,  clad  in  a  toga.  Inscriptions.  —  Veitibule. 
Stone  monuments  and  sculptures  of  large  size;  Phoenician,  Latin,  and 
Greek  inscriptions;  sarcophagi;  architectural  fragments;  two  granite 
sphinxes ;  Phoenician  tombstones.  The  mosaic  forming  the  pavement  was 
found  at  Stampone  in  1868.  This  room  also  contains  a  marble  bust  of 
Spano.  —  Moom  /,  with  a  bronse  bust  of  Charles  Felix,  contains  pre- 
Boman  remains.  In  the  centre  is  a  cork-model  of  a  nuraghe,  which  can 
be  taken  to  pieces.  Admirable  collection  of  Sardinian  bronzes,  all  in  the 
same  kind  of  workmanship,  which,  though  rude  and  primitive,  is  full  of 
character;  animals,  warriors  (mostly  on  foot;  some  mounted  upon  oxen), 
gods,  small  ships  presented  as  votive  offerings,  weapons,  utensils,  stone- 
moulds  for  bronze-castiags.  —  Room  11^  with  a  marble  bust  of  A.  della 
Marmora.  Articles  from  the  Phoenician  necropolis  of  Tharros .  including 
gems,  scarabsei,  gold  and  silver  work.  Boman  antiquities,  including  a 
large  collection  of  glass  vases,  with  fine  metallic  lustre,  pottery,  and 
bronzes  with  inscriptions.    Coins. 

The  Oastello  is  terminated  on  the  N.  by  the  Citadel^  through 
which  we  may  reach  the  Buck  Camming  promenade,  which  runs 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  Piazza  d'Armij  passing  the  Carlo 
Alberto  Barracks^  on  the  right,  and  the  new  IVt^on,  also  on  the  right. 
A  road  to  the  left  descends  Immediately  beyond  the  barracks  to  the 
Roman  — 

Amphitheatrey  the  greater  axis  of  which  measures  95^/2  yds., 
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the  letier  79  yds.,  while  the  arena  waa  abont  55  by  34 yds.  A  natoial 

depreiaioii  in  the  roek  which  slopes  henoe  towards  the  sea  was 

tamed  to  acooont  in  its  eonstrnction ,   and  most  of  the  rows  of 

seats  aie  hewn  in  the  rock,  while  the  open  S.  extremity  was  closed 

hy  masonry.  Below  the  amphitheatre  is  the  BoUmie  Garden  (open  on 

Thnrs.,  4-7),  and  opposite  is  the  Poor  House,  formerly  a  Gapnchin 

eonTont. 

The  Botanic  Garden  and  the  garden  of  the  Poor  Houm' contain  the 
considerable  remains  of  Ancient  Reiervoirs.  axibiem,neui  canals,  etc.,  hewn 
in  the  rock,  testifying  not  only  to  the  difBcnlties  of  the  water-supply  in 
aaeient  Caxales  (which  was  whoUy  dependent  upon  rain-water)  but  also 
to  Koman  skill  in  fonninc  water-works.  The  aqnednct  is  continued  along 
the  cliffs  to  the  V.W.  of  ^e  town.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  rocky  plateau, 
is  situated  an  extensive  Ifeeropolis.  Iffearest  the  town  are  the  older  Punie 
T<mb9f  consisting  of  subterranean  chambers  hewn  perpendicularly  in  the 
limestone  roek.  (Caution  must  be  need,  as  many  of  the  entrances  are  OTcr- 
grown  with  plants.)  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  Bomam  TombM,  which  are 
usually  hewn  hMisontally  in  the  rock.  Bereral  Boman  tombs  also  border 
the  road  to  the  8.,  leading  through  the  BiHrgo  di  S,  Antndrace  (omn.,  see 
n.  369).  The  finest  of  theee  is  the  Or^Ua  delle  Viperg  (dosed;  fee  to  the 
Keeper),  with  a  handsome  facade  and  two  serpents  on  the  top,  being  the 
tomb  of  Atilia  Pomptilla  and  her  husband  Cassius  Philippus,  who  died 
here  as  exiles  from  Borne  during  the  reign  of  Hero,  as  we  are  informed 
bT  the  Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions.  Excellent  view  from  the  top  of  the 
plateau. 

A  number  of  Boman  Private  Houses ,  erroneously  named  House 
of  TigellinuSf  have  been  excayated  in  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele 
(entrance  by  No.  253}  closed;  most  oonyeniently  visited  on  the  way 
back  from  the  Grotta  delle  Ylpere).  The  triclinium  with  a  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  stucco  walls  with  traces  of  coloured  decorations 
should  be  noticed.  The  ancient  Garales  lay  farther  to  the  N.W.  than 
the  modem  city,  stretching  for  a  considerable  distance  between  the 
foot  of  the  slope  and  the  lagoon,  which  was  an  open  bay  of  the  sea 
until  the  middle  ages 

Bkviboks.  The  Oampidano,  or  plain  extending  from  8.E.  to  N.W. 
between  the  Gulf  of  Gagliari  and  the  Gulf  of  Oristano,  is  fertile  in  oil, 
oom,  and  wine,  and  well-populated,  though  exposed  to  fever  at  many 
points.  It  presents  all  the  characteristios  of  a  southern  land,  the  climate 
being  hot  and  rain  very  scarce.  Here,  as  in  Sicily,  the  fields  are  usually 
enclosed  with  tall  hedges  of  cactus.  The  habits  and  costumes  of  the  na- 
tives are  in  many  ways  peculiar.  The  villages  are  all  built  of  unfired 
(sun-dried)  bricks.  The  old-fashioned  Sardinian  round  dance,  accompanied 
by  the  rustic  double  flute  (launeddas)^  is  sometimes  performed  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  A  favourite  delicacy  is  ^porchettu%  or  sucking-pig  roasted 
on  a  spit.    Most  of  the  red  wines  are  good  but  soon  deteriorate. 

Fbom  Cagliasi  to  thb  Capo  S.  Elxa,  IV4  hr.  to  the  S.E.  —  We  foUow 
the  road  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  Via  di  Buonaria,  and  pass  the  remains 
of  the  very  ancient  church  of  B,  Bardiglio.  The  church  of  8.  Maria  di 
Buonaria  contains  numerous  votive  offerings  from  mariners  and  convicts. 
About  1/2  M.  from  it  there  is  the  large  prison  of  8.  BartolomeOy  accom- 
modating the  convicts  employed  in  the  salt-works.  In  */«  hr.  more  we 
arrive  at  the  top  of  the  Capo  8.  Ella  (4fi5  ft.),  where  some  rude  attempts 
at  hewing  the  rook  appear  to  indicate  that  an  ancient  settlement  once 
tated  here. 

"  ^OM  Caqliabi  to  Quastu  S.  Elbka,  4»/«  M.  to  the  N.E.  (steam-train- 

'e  p.  369).    The  road  starts  from  the  Villanuova  quarter  of  the  town. 

ight  we  have  a  view  of  the  Capo  di  8.  Elia  and  the  Stagno  di  Molen- 
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targiu^  which  is  a  fayourite  haunt  of  the  flamingo  in  apring.  dnarta ,  a 
thriving  village  with  6700  inhab.,  is  worthy  of  a  visit  on  a  Sunday,  when 
the  rich  costumes  and  curious  gold  ornament?  of  Asiatic  type  worn  by  the 
women  are  seen  in  perfection.  Excellent  Malvagih  wine  is  produced  near 
Qnartu..  On  21st  Hay  the  festival  of  St.  Helena  is  celebrated  here,  the 
main  feature  of  it  being  a  procession  of  richly-decked  oxen. 

FsoM  Caqliabi  to  Pula  and  Koba,  17Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  (by  diligence, 
see  p.  369  \  better  by  carriage  in  2Vs  ^rs.  \  provisions  should  be  taken).  The 
road  intersects  La  Flaia,  a  series  of  sandy  islands  connected  by  numerous 
bridges  and  separating  the  Stagno  di  GagUari  from  the  sea*  Only  the  first 
(Scciffa)  of  the  eight  channels  between  these  islands  shows  any  considerable 
current.  At  the  (1  hr.)  end  of  La  Plaia  is  the  hamlet  of  La  Maddalena^ 
whence  a  mineral  railway  runs  towards  the  mountains.  The  road  then 
skirts  the  W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Gagliari,  with  large  olive-plantations  to 
the  left,  which,  with  the  unhealthy  village  of  Orri,  belong  to  the  Marchese 
di  Kisza.  Beyond  Sarroch  we  pass  S.  Pietro  di  Fula  (on  the  right),  and 
beyond  (1  hr.)  Pula  we  go  on  to  Q/4  hr.)  the  old  church  of  S,  Efiiio,  The 
Phoenician  (and  afterwards  Roman)  town  of  Nora,  said  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  town  in  Sardinia,  lay  upon  the  foot-hills  beginning  here,  a 
situation  characteristic  of  Phoenician  settlements  (comp.  Garales,  Tharros, 
Sulci,  all  in  Sardinia).  A  few  traces  of  this  town  are  still  visible  (a  small 
theatre,  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  tombs,  etc. ;  also  some  ruined  buildings 
in  the  sea).  At  the  festival  of  St.  Ephisius  (Hay  l8t-4th)  the  body  of  the 
saint  is  brought  hither  in  solemn  procession  from  Gagliari  and  exhibited 
for  two  days.  The  people  then  put  up  in  the  buildings  standing  here, 
which  are  provided  with  the  necessary  utensils  (keys  at  Pula). 

e.  Igleiias  and  S.W.  Sardinia. 

Fbom  Gaqliabi  to  Iolbsias,  SSVs  H.,  railway  twice  daily  in  about 
2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  90,  2  fr.  45  c). 

The  Railway  to  Iolissias  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  De^ 
eimomannUy  IO1/2  M.  from  Gagliari;  see  p.  369.  —  12  M.  Uta; 
I8V2  ^*  SUiqua,  On  a  steep  isolated  hill  to  the  left  is  the  castle  of 
Acquafredda.  —  ^TVg  M.  Musei,  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 

MonU  Murganai  (3010  ft.). 

The  road  leads  vi&  the  villaee  of  Damus  Nova*^  where  Sig.  Stmffaldi 
provides  accommodation  and  guides.  About  3  H.  farther  on,  where  an 
interesting  nurago  lies  to  the  left,  we  pass  through  the  stalactite  cavern 
of  San  Qiovanni,  Vz  ^'  ^^  length  (fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Oridada  as 
we  emerge).  The  ascent  now  begins  to  the  (3  hrs.)  summit;  descent  to 
I)omu8  Novas  or  Iglesias,  2  hrs. 

33 V2  M*  Igl68iaa  {Alhcrgo-EUtorante  Leon  d'Oro,  R.  2  fr., 
mediocre;  XJnione^  unpretending),  with  12,100  inhab.,  the  seat  of 
a  sub-prefect  and  a  bishop,  is  the  centre  of  the  important  mining 
district  of  Sardinia.  A  statue  at  the  entrance  to  the  Inconsiderable 
inner  town  commemorates  the  Italian  finance  minister  Quintino 
Sella  (d.  1884),  who  did  much  to  develop  the  mining  industry  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  the  Cathedral,  built  by  the 
Pisans  in  1285.  Considerable  remains  are  left  of  the  Pisan  town- 
walls  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  and  of  the  castle,  built  by 
the  Aragonese  in  1325.  The  school  for  the  education  of  mining- 
surveyors  (Capi-Minatori)  contains  collections. 

To  the  N.  of  Iglesias,  in  the  middle  of  a  mining  district  which  was 
also  worked  by  the  ancients,  lies  the  ruined  Temple  of  Antae^  called  by 
the  neU;hbouring  shepherds  the  ^Domus  di  Gregori%  To  reach  it  w€i  ascend 
on  foot  to  (2V2-3  hrs.)  the  farm  of  /S.  Angela,  where  we  procure  a  guide  to 
lead  us  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  niins. 
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About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  IgleslM  lies  lUnteponi  (1095  ft. ;  omn. 
twice  daily  In  1/2  hr.,  60  c),  near  which  is  a  large  lead  and  zinc 
mine  (interesting ;  apply  to  the  manager).  —  From  Monteponi  a 
pxiyate  railway  (13  M.  in  abont  li/s  hr.;  fares  4  fr.  25,  2  fr.  15  c.) 
runs  yi4  PonU  Cartau^  Oonnefo^  and  Culmine  to  Pioriovesme^  near 
the  little  fishing- village  of  Porto  Seuso.  From  Porto  Scuso  a  steam- 
boat plies  onoe  daily  (40  min. ;  fares  1  fr.  55,  1  fr.  5  c.)  to  (6  M.)  the 
trachyte  island  of  8.  Pittro  (the  Enotis  of  the  ancients).  Carloforte 
(^Albergo ;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Antonio  Armeni;  coasting-steamer,  see 
p.  363),  with  6300  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  found- 
ed in  1737  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  who  brought  a  colony  of 
Genoese  hither.  The  dialect  and  costume  of  the  original  settlers 
still  prevail.  At  the  harbour  is  a  marble  statue  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel III.  A  picturesque  walk  (2^/2  ^^n,")  may  be  taken  to  the 
S.  along  the  rocky  and  fissured  E.  coast  to  the  PUnta  Nera  and  the 
Punta  deUe  Colonnej  so  called  ftom  the  columnar  formation  of  the 
trachyte  cliffs.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  tunny-fisheries  (tonnaraj  is 
interesting  during  the  fishing  season. 

The  tunny  (Umno),  whicli  la  largely  conaumed  in  Italy .  preserved  in 
oil,  makea  its  way  in  apring  towards  the  E.  spawning- grounds  in  dense 
shoala  (often  followed  by  sharka;  dangerous  for  bathers),  and  are  then 
captured  with  large  nets  off  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  of  S.  Pietro  and  on  the  adjacent  small  Itola  PUtna  are 
four  tunny-fisheries  and  near  Porto  Scuso  is  a  fifth.  In  May  and  the  be- 
ginning of  June  thousands  of  persons  are  here  occupied  in  the  catching, 
entting  up,  boiling,  and  packing  of  the  fish.  The  value  of  a  good  ^Mattanaa' 
sometimes  reaches  half  a  million  francs.  The  huge  fish  are  killed  before 
being  taken  out  of  the  nets. 

From  Carloforte  by  sailing-boat  (about  6  fr.)  in  1  br.  to  Calcuetta  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  8.  Antioco  (see  below). 

From  Iolbsias  to  S.  Antioco,  22  M.,  diligence  daily  in  4^/4  hrs. 
The  road  follows  the  direction  of  the  Monteponi  railway  as  far  as 
Monteponi  (see  above)  and  Oonntsa,  where  the  road  to  Portovesme 
diverges.  Here  turning  to  the  S.,  the  S.  Antioco  road  traverses 
a  barren  region,  still  called  Suleu  after  tbe  city  to  which  it  be- 
longed in  antiquity.  The  chain  of  small  sandy  islands  which  makes 
the  island  of  S.  Antioco  practically  a  peninsula  (so  always  spoken 
of  in  antiquity)  is  interrupted  by  only  one  small  arm  of  the  sea  (now 
spanned  by  a  bridge),  which  unites  the  Qulf  of  Palmaij  on  the  S., 
with  the  Portus  Sulcitanus,  on  the  N.  A  small  monument  on  the 
isthmus  commemorates  a  battle  with  the  French  in  1793.  To  the 
S.  three  peculiarly  shaped  islands,  known  as  II  Vitello  (the  calf), 
La  Vacca  (the  cow),  and  Jl  Toro  (the  bull),  rise  steeply  from  the  sea. 

San  Aiitioco  (no  inn ;  good  quarters  in  the  Piazza ;  coasting- 
steamer,  see  p.  363),  a  town  of  3400  inhab.,  in  a  healthy  situation 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Phcenician 
city  of  Sulciy  afterwards  Roman.  Next  to  Tharros  (p.  368)  San  An- 
tioco is  the  richest  mine  of  PhcBoician  and  Boman  antiquities  in 
Sardinia.  Among  these  are  a  Phcenician  and  a  Roman  necropolis, 
some  admirable  Roman  cisterns,  and  firagments  of  walls  and  build- 
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Ings.    Under  the  churoli  are  extonsiTe  Ohiistian  catoconba  with 

remainB  of  frescoes.  The  womea  of  this  distilot  wear  a  very  plotur- 

esque  eostnmje. 

On  tbe  y.  coast  of  the  island,  reached  from  San  Antioco  by  carriage 
(8  (t.)  in  1  hr.,  is  the  village  of  Calasetta^  a  colony  from  Garloforte, 
where  the  Genoese  dialeet  and  costume  have  also  survived.  From  Gala- 
setta  to  Garloforte,  see  p.  874. 

d.  FroM  Cagliari  to  TortoU  and  to  Sorgeno. 

To  TosTOLi  vil  ]CAirD.A0,  141Vt  tf  •)  narrow-gftuge  railway  in  IQVs  hrs. 
(fares  23  fr.  20,  15  fr.  60,  9  fr.  5  c).  -^  To  Soaaoiro  vU  Mandas,  lUQ  M., 
narrow-gauge  railway  in  ^3  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  86,  11  fr.  26,  6  fr.  56  c). 
—  The  station  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Gagliari,  on  the  road  to  Buonaria. 

The  railway  soon  tnms  towards  the  N.  To  the  left  we  Jiaye  a 
▼lew  of  the  plcturesqne  npper  town  and  the  domed  convent  of  S. 
Lncifero  (suppressed)  in  the  foreground.  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
are  the  pine-elad  slopes  of  Monte  Urplno  and  the  marsh  of  Molen- 
targius ;  to  the  left  is  Monte  S.  MieheUf  crowned  with  an  andent 
castle.  —  31/2  M.  Monaerrato-Pirri,  two  contigaons  Tillages,  hnilt 
for  the  most  part  of  snn-dried  bricks.  7^2  M*  8ettimo.  A  diligence 
plies  hence  twice  daily  in  less  than  an  honr  to  /Sfnnat,  a  basket- 
weaving  village,  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Ser- 
peddi  (3543  ft. ;  4  hrs.,  with  gnide),  commanding  a  fine  panorama; 
descent  to  Soleminis  in  3  hrs.  —  Beyond  Settimo  the  railway  be- 
gins to  ascend,  with  a  line  view  ranging  from  Gagliari  to  Monte  S. 
Miohele.  13  M.  SoUminU.  —  15  M.  SiccL  A  diligence  plieB  hence 
dally  In  1/2  hr.  to  8.  Partaleo,  and  thence  once  daily  in  5  hrs,  vift 
8.  Andrea-Fries  to  8.  Nieolo^OerreL  —  22  M.  DonorU  The  raUway 
passes  through  the  opening  which  the  sometimes  violent  stream 
of  Barrali  has  eaived  for  itself  in  the  grannlite  mountains,  and  at 
(271/2  M.)  Barrali  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Mannu.  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  is  a  rook-tomb  hewn  in  a  cliff  of  the  Monte  U  Orottae. 
We  ascend  the  river  to  (311/2  M.)  8enorb\^  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
hilly  and  rich  corn-district  of  Treienta.  34  M.  Sudli;  38 V2  M. 
Oesico.  —  43  M.  Xandat  (1610  ft.),  where  the  lines  to  Tortoli  and 
to  Sorgono  (see  below)  separate.  —  55  M.  Orroli;  581/2  M.  Nurri; 
641/2  M.  Vitlanovatulo ;  76  M  Estertili;  791/2  M.  8adaU;  88  M. 
Seui  (Albergo),  with  large  coal  deposits  of  no  value ;  101  M.  Us- 
$asBaL  —  From  (104  M.)  Oairo  a  branch-line  diverges  to  the  station 
of  JerzUy  whence  a  diligence  plies  twice  daily  in  25  min.  to  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  From  Jerzu  another  diligence  goes  on 
daily  in  21/9  hrs.  to  Tertenia.  —  111  M.  Villagrande;  1131/2  M. 
Arzana;  I2OV2  M.  Lanuici  (Albergo);  123  M.  JUifU-Ilbono.  — 
i39  M.  Tortoli.  —  141 1/2  M.  Tortoli- Marina,  the  harboar,  where 
the  railway  ends  (coasting-steamer,  see  p.  363).  From  Tortoli  dili- 
gences run  daily  to  Bart  in  II/2  hr.  and  to  Baunei^  via  Oirasole  and 
LoUorai^  in  2  his. 

Fbom  Mandas  (see  above)  to  Sobgono.  —  3  M.  Serri.  —  8  M. 
Isili  (1460  ft.),  seat  of  a  sub-prefect.    In  the  neighbourhood  are 
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seTenl  nnnghl.  —  131/2  M.  NuraUao  (1336  ft.);   23  M.  Laeoni 

(1750  ft),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  platean  of  Sarddano;  11  M. 

Fontafianula;  29l/s  M.  Ortudbis;  37V2  M.  Meana,  —  The  railway 

now  ascends.    From  the  station  of  (47  M.)  Belvi-ArUto  diligences 

ply  to  (10  min.)  Bclvi  and  to  (1  hr.)  the  moantain-Village  of  Aritzo 

(2855  ft.)}  at  the  foot  of  the  Fontana  Congiada  (4945  ft.).    The 

line  now  skirts  the  W.  slope  of  the  Monti  del  Oennargentu^  the 

highest  mountain -group  in  the  island,  rik  (60  M.)  Desulo^Tonara 

to  (591/2  M.)  Sorgono  (Albergo)^  the  terminus. 

The  Punta  Braaov  Spina  (6290  ft.),  the  higbeat  point  of  the  Gen- 
nargentu  mountains,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  island  and  the 
Mediterranean,  may  be  ascended  on  horseback  in  4-6  hrs.  from  Aritao  or 
Tonara.  The  descent  is  made  on  the  N.  side  to  Fonni  (3275  ft. ;  a  fatigu- 
ing day's  march  from  Arltso),  on  the  Momte  Bpada  (5336  ft.),  a  town  with 
3200  inhab.  and  the  old  church  of  S.  Francesco.  Next  day  we  proceed 
Ti&  Martnoffctda  in  about  3  hrs.  to  Kuoro  (p.  367).  —  The  Btarhagia^  as 
the  8.  slopes  of  the  Gennargentn  are  called,  is  the  wildest  part  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  inhabitants  boast  that  they  neyer  succumbed  either  to  the 
Oarthaginians  or  the  Bomans.  Travelling  is  not  safe  without  the  pro- 
tection of  Garabinieri  (5  fr.  each  per  day). 

e.  From  ChiliTani  to  Samuuri  and  Porto  Torres. 

42  K.  Baxlwat  in  2yg  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  60,  5  fr.  36,  8  fr.  5  e.) ;  two 
trains  daily  to  Sassari,  three  trains  daily  from  Sassari  to  Porto  Torres 
(121/2  M.  in  V4  br. ;  fares  2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  60,  96  c).  —  From  Gagliari  to  Sas- 
sari, 161  H.,  one  through-train  daily  in  11  hrs.  (fares  29  fr.  45,  20  fr.  65, 
11  fr.  86  c),  without  change  of  carriage  at  Ghilivani. 

ChiUvani^  see  p.  366.  —  The  train  runs  between  wooded  heights. 
7  M.  Afdara,  Near  (i2*/2  M.)  Ploaghe  rises  a  volcanic  hill,  where 
an  ancient  stream  of  lava  is  distinctly  traced.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  ravine  stands  the  ^*Nuraghu  Nieddn*  (i,e,  'the  black  nurago'), 
consisting  of  several  chambers  one  above  the  other,  built  of  lava. 
The  women  of  Ploaghe  wear  a  curious  blue  head-cloth  with  a  yellow 
cross.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  left,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Romanesque  abbey  of  Trinitd  di  Saccargia  (1115),  built  of 
dark  lava  and  white  limestone.  —  18M.  Campomela;  2OV2  M.  Seala 
di  Gioeca;  26  M.  Tissi-Usmi;  27  M.  Canigaf  29i/2  M.  Sassari, 

Saiiari. 

Hotels.  *Italia  ,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piassa  Azuni  and  the  Piuza 
Ittiri,  B.,  d^j.,  Sl  D.  7fr. ;  Hotel  S.  Masthto,  Largo  Aznni  5;  Gagliaxu- 
TANO,  Via  Giardini  Pabblici,  good  cuisine.  —  Oaf^s.  Ca^  8<usare$e^  Piazza 
Gastello;  Caffh  Boma.  —  Oonfeotioner.  ^Gorradini.  —Drinking-water  bad. 

Baths.  Bagni  Tola,  Via  della  Caserma  12.  —  Kilitast  Band  in  the 
evening  in  the  Piazza  d'ltalia.  —  Pbotoobaphb.  Ant.  Zonini^  Gorso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  42. 

Post  Offloe^  Via  Gavour  26.  —  Telegraph  Offlee ,  in  the  Palazzo  Pro- 
vinciale,  Piazza  d^Italia  (on  the  groundfloor,  to  the  right). 

Diligenoes  (Servitio  Vettwe),  To  CodrcngianiUy  daily  in  3Vt  hrs.,  vii 
Muros,  Gargeghe,  and  Florinas.  —  To  Ittiri,  daily  in  4Va  hrs.,  vi&  XJsini. 
—  To  tTH,  daily  in  3  hrs.  —  To  iSedini,  daily  in  V/2  hrs. ,  vi&  Sennori, 
Sorso,  and  Gastel  Sardo.  —  To  Jiartit,  daily  in  6  hrs.,  vift  Osilo  and  Ifulvi. 
"  S?^i°^®®  Gabbiaoe  for  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  5  fr.  per  day. 
^^^^;^^-0<>n»ttl-   Siff,  O.  Seehi-Pieroni.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,   Sig.  Do- 
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Saaaari,  a  clean  but  dull  town,  the  capital  of  the  piovince  of 
that  name,  with  40,000  inhab.,  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  seat  of  a 
university,  is  situated  on  a  sloping  plateau  of  limestone,  precipitous 
on  the  E.  side.  It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  island  next  to  Gagliari, 
and  the  two  towns  have  for  centuries  disputed  the  exclusive  rank  of 
capital  of  Sardinia.  Since  the  demolition  of  the  Aragonese  castle 
and  most  of  the  Genoese  walls,  several  handsome  new  quartern  and 
buildings  have  sprung  up  at  Sassari. 

The  railway-station  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  In  the  gar- 
dens outside  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  G.  Maxxini^  erected  in  1889.  The 
busy  Via  Vittorio  EmanueUj  the  main  street,  beginning  near  the 
station  and  gradually  ascending,  divides  the  town  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  Piazzetta  d'Azvni,  at  its  upper  end,  is  embellished 
with  a  Statue  of  Azuni  (d.  1827),  the  eminent  teacher  of  commer- 
cial law,  erected  in  1862.  Farther  on  are  the  Pianxa  Castello^  the 
broad  Via  Bomay  and  the  spacious  square  Piazza  d'Italia,  to  the 
right  in  which  is  the  Palaxxo  QiordanOj  a  modern  Gothic  brick  build- 
ing, and  to  the  left  the  Palazxo  Provineiale,  also  new.  The  council- 
hall- in  the  latter  contains  two  mural  paintings  by  Sciuti,  represent- 
ing the  Treaty  of  1294  between  Grenoa  and  Sassari  and  Angioy's 
entry  into  Sassari  in  1796. 

The  Cathedral  of  S,  Nieeotb^  with  an  over-elaborate  but  not  in- 
effective baroque  fa^e,  contains  a  painting  of  the  school  of  Garracci, 
and  (to  the  left  of  tiie  choir)  the  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Maurienne,  a 
brother  of  Yletor  Emmanuel  I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802.  The 
Chieaa  deUa  Trir^itd  has  a  Descent  firom  the  Cross  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. S,  Maria  diBeUem^  near  the  station,  though  recently  rebuilt, 
retains  its  severe  Gothic  facade  of  the  Pisan  period.  On  the  former 
PaUttzo  Civieo^  in  the  Via  Yittorio  Emanuele,  is  a  tablet  in  honour 
of  Garibaldi.  The  handsome  Palazzo  del  Duea  (seil,  dl  Yallombrosa) 
now  accommodates  the  Municlpio.  The  University,  dating  from  the 
17th  cent.,  is  attended  by  100-120  students  only.  It  contains  col- 
lections of  natural  history  and  a  library  (27,000  vols.)  and  reading- 
room.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  considerable  collection  of  antiquities  of 
PhoBuician  and  Roman  origin.  To  the  W.  of  the  town  is  the  well- 
shaded  Oiardino  Pubblieo,  where  concerts  are  often  given. 

On  the  E.  side  of  Sassari  is  the  copious  Montana  del  Rosello^  the 
water  of  which  is  carried  up  to  the  town  in  small  barrels  by  donkeys. 
The  fountain,  dating  from  1605,  is  in  the  tasteless  style  of  the  period,  and 
is  crowned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  S.  Oavinus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
K.  part  of  the  island,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Boman  centurion  and  to 
have  embraced  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian. 

Envibokb.  The  neighbourhood  of  Sassari  is  hilly,  with  numerous  dales 
and  ravines,  and  extensiye  olive-plantations.  A  favourite  -excursion  is  to 
the  village  of  Oailo  (TVa  M. ;  diligence  in  IV2  hr.,  see  p.  876),  a  large  vil- 
lage with  6400  inhab.,  situated  to  the  E.,  on  the  road  to  Tempio  (p.  866). 
It  lies  2180  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  commands  fine  views,  especially 
from  the  pinnacles  of  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Malaspina  family,  or  from  the 
still  loftier  Cappetta  di  Bonaria  (2500  ft.).  The  costume  of  the  women  of 
Osilo  is  regarded  as  the  most  picturesque  in  the  X.  of  Sardinia.  •—  8«nnor 
(6  T/L\  diligence  in  2  hrs.,  see  p.  376)  is  also  noted  for  its  costumes.  Tl 
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inhabiUata  are  largely  oeeupied  in  wearing  batkeis  from  tbe  branclies  of 
the  GliamKrops  palm.  —  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  romantie 
▼alley  of  Oiocea  (railway-station,  see  p.  376),  and  to  the  abbey  of  8ac- 
eargia  (p.  976). 

IVom  Sasoarl  a  Bailwat  (narrow  gauge),  21Vt  K.,  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  3  fr. 
66,  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  45  c. ;  two  trains  daily),  runs  via  Mulafik^  8.  Giorgio, 
OlmedOt  and  Serra  to  the  fortified  seaport -town  of  Alghero,  with  10,200 
inhab.,  founded  by  the  Genoese  family  of  Doria  in  1102.  At  a  later  period 
Oatalonlans ,  whose  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  settled 
here.  In  1541  Charles  V.  landed  here  on  his  way  to  Africa,  and  spent 
several  days  in  the  Casa  Albis,  which  is  still  shown»  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect  and  an  episcopal  see  and  possesses  a  cathedral  of  1510. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  medUBval  origin.  CJoral  and  shell^fish  are  among 
the  staple  co(mmodities  (the  finna  marina  is  often  found  here).  The  en- 
virons produce  wine,  oil,  and  southern  fruits  in  abundance.  The.  neigh- 
bouring Orottoes  ofNeptune  contain  remarkably  fine  stalactites.  —  Coasting- 
steamers,  see  p.  o63. 

The  Porto  Tones  railway  continties  beyond  Sassari.  Stations : 
31  M.  Sanie  Onola;  32  M.  San  Qiotgio;  33  M.  San  Giovanni, 

411/2  M.  Fmrto  Torret  (^BUtoranie  degli  Amieijj  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Twrns  LibyssonUj  now  the  seaport  of  Sassari,  and 
consisting  of  a  single  long  street,  is  notorious  foi  its  malaria.  Pop. 
3500.  An  antique  oolnmn  at  the  harbour  marks  the  end  of  the  road 
f^om  Cagliari  (comp.  p.  369).  Above  the  town  (^4  M*  ^om  the  quay) 
stands  the  church  of  *8,  Oavino,  a  basilica  of  the  13th cent.,  in  the 
ancient  style,  with  26  antique  columns,  raised  choir,  and  an  open 
wooden  roof.  Seyeral  ancient  relics  are  built  into  the  walls.  The 
crypt  contains  the  saint's  tomb  and  ancient  sarcophagi.  —  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  harbour  (reached  by  the  road  to  the  right)  are  situated 
extenslTO  Roman  ruins.  The  brook  which  falls  into  the  harbour  is 
crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  BWd^e  of  seven  arches  of  unequal  span, 
substantially  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone.  Between  the 
bridge  and  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Temple  of  Fortune, 
restored  by  the  Emp.  Philip  the  Arabian  in  A.D.  247^  Its  relics 
now  bear  the  name  of  II  Palas%o  del  ReBarharo.  An  aqueduct  and 
numerous  rock-tombs  also  still  exist. 

From  Porto  Torres  a  sailing-boat  plies  daily  in  4  hrs.  to  the  island  of 
Atinara.    A  French  steamer  plies  once  a  week  to  Ajaccio. 

41.  Ezcnnion  to  Malta. 

The  Stbamsbs  of  the  J^avigaxicne  GeneraU  Jtaliana  to  Tripoli  afford  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  visiting  the  island  of  Malta  from  Stsacdsb.  Tliey 
start  once  a  week  (Sun.  evening)  and  reach  Malta  in  8Vthrs.  (fares  30  fr., 
21  fr.,  in  gold).  They  leave  Malta  on  the  return  on  Tues.  afternoon.  Malta 
may  also  be  reached  from  Tunis  (p.  S82)  by  the  steamers  of  the  Compaamie 
QeniraU  TraiuaUanUqve  (once  or  twice  a  week).  The  large  mail-steamers 
of  the  'P.  A  0/  and  'Orient'  lines,  which  touch  at  Malta,  are  not  avail- 
able by  local  passengers. .—  Fare  to  or  from  the  steamer  at  Malta,  1  sliil- 
"'"K.  Passports,  though  not  necessary,  may  sometimes  be  found  useful. 
»«i  J  *  *H***  ™oaey  i«  tli«  currency  of  the  island ,  but  French  and  Italian 
goiu  ia  also  in  common  circulation. 

t^  ♦T^V™'*^  °^  ^^^  islands  of  Malta,  Oozto,  and  Comine  lies  56  M. 
TO  the  8.  of  the  coabt  of  Sicily,  174  M.  from  the  S.  extremity  of 
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Italy,  and  187  M.  ttom  the  African  coast.  N.  latitude  of  La  Valetta, 
the  capital,  35**  54';  E.  longitude  U^  31'.  Malta  is  20  M.  in 
length,  and  91/2  M.  in  breadth;  Gozzo  IOV2  M.  long  and  51/4  M. 
broad;  Comino  IV2  M.  long  and  IY4  M.  broad.  The  highest  point 
of  Malta  is  590  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  total  population  of 
the  islands  is  177,000  souls,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  English 
and  foreigners.  The  climate  is  hot  (mean  temperature  in  January 
61®,  in  August  95®  Fahr.).  The  island  of  Malta  rises  precipitously 
from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  sterile  rock,  and  appears  at  first  sight 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ,  the  fields  and  gardens  being  en- 
closed by  lofty  walls  and  terraces  of  stone.  Through  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  pulverising  the  upper  stratum 
of  rock  and  in  irrigating  the  soil,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  barren 
surface  have  been  converted  into  luxuriantly  fertile  arable  land. 
The  produce  yielded  is  rarely  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty-fold,  whilst 
in  some  favoured  spots  it  amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty-fold.  After  the 
hay  or  corn-harvest  in  May  and  June  the  land  is  generally  sown 
for  the  second  time  with  cotton,  which  is  also  manufactured  here. 
Fruit  is  very  abundant,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs.  The 
natives  are  a  mixed  race,  being  descendants  of  the  various  nations 
who  have  at  different  periods  been  masters  of  the  island.  Their 
language  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic  mingled  with  Italian  (lingua 
Maltese),  Most  of  the  higher  classes  understand  Italian,  which  is 
also  the  official  language  in  the  law-courts.  English,  however,  is 
used  in  the  other  departments  of  government  and  spoken  by  the 
higher  officials.  The  Maltese  are  well  known  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  as  an  enterprising  seafaring  and  commercial  people. 
Their  island  is  indebted  to  its  central  position  for  its  great  strategic 
importance.  Being  a  convenient  station  on  the  route  to  the  East, 
and  boasting  of  an  admirable  harbour,  the  island  is,  like  Gibraltar, 
one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England. 
The  English  garrison  usually  numbers  about  7000  men. 

Malta  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  island  of  Ogygia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  where  the  nymph  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  whose  cavern 
is  still  pointed  out  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Gozzo,  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing enslaved  Odysseus.  The  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  most  probably  founded  a 
colony  here  at  a  very  early  period,  after  which  Greek  settlers  repaired  to 
the  island  (about  the  year  B.C.  736).  The  island,  then  called  Mtlite ,  with 
a  capital  of  the  same  name,  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians  about 
B.  C.  400,  and  afterwards  (in  B.  C.  212)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
The  latter  erected  temples  to  Apollo  and  Proserpine,  and  a  theatre,  a  few 
traces  of  which  still  exist.  In  the  autumn  of  A.D.  61  St.  Paul  was  wrecked 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  and  converted  several  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Christianity.  In  454  Malta  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  in  464  by  the 
Ooths,  in  533  by  Belisarius  for  the  E.  Empire,  in  870  by  the  Arabs,  and 
again  in  1090  by  the  Normans  under  Roger,  by  whom  it  was  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  It  then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  down  to  1530, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  presented  the  island  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  The  order  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Knights  of  Malta,  and  gallantly  defended  the  island, 
which  had  become  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity,  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks.    The  most  fearful  siege  they  sustained  wa' 
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that  of  1666,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  principal  armament  of  Saltan 
Soliman  n.  under  Huatapha  and  Piale.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the 
Grand  Master  Jean  de  la  Valette  founded  the  town  of  La  Yalette  (now  the 
capital),  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  On  17th  June,  1798,  Buona- 
parte, when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  gained  possession  of  the  town  through 
treachery  and  stratagem,  but  on  8th  Sept,  1800,  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who  have  since  been  masters  of 
the  island.  The  present  governor  ii  Qweral  Sir  Arthur  J,  Lyon  Fremantle^ 
K'  C  M.  O.y  C.B. 

La  Yaletta.  —  Hotels.  HStkl  Impebiai.,  Via  S.  Lucia  91,  R.,  L.,  & 
A.  2Vt-3,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  HdT.  D''ANaLBTE]UtB,  Hot.  Sotal,  similar  charges, 
all  three  in  the  English  style  ^  —  HdrKL  db  Pabis,  Via  Stretta  44,  pens.  incl. 
R.  8,  d<j.  2Vs,  D.  3  fr.  (both  incl.  wine);  HStbl  d'Aubtbalie,  Via  Stretta 
53,  similar  charges.  —  United  States  Oonsul,  Johm  WorthinffU)n.Esq. 

Valetta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  erected  in  1566-71,  with 
about  75,000  inhab. ,  rises  in  an  amphltheatrical  form  on  a  pro- 
montory, which  is  surroanded  by  deeply  indented  bays.  The  Har- 
bour on  the  S.E.  side,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mediterranean,  being 
well-sheltered  and  upwards  of  60  ft.  deep,  is  defended  by  Fort 
St.  Elmo  and  other  batteries.  Various  Oriental  elements  are  ob- 
servable in  the  busy  scene  here.  The  streets  ascend  precipitously 
from  the  quay,  often  by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps,  and  are  far 
superior  in  cleanliness  to  those  of  other  towns  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean. The  Strada  Reale,  extending  from  St.  Elmo  to  the  Porta  Reale, 
a  distance  of  more  than  1/2  ^m  ^^  ^^^  principal  street. 

The  richly  decorated  cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni,  dating  from 
1576,  contains  numerous  monuments  of  Grand  Masters  and  knights 
of  the  Maltese  Order,  grouped  according  to  their  nationality. 

1st  Chapel  on  the  right  (del  Croctfino) :  Beheading  of  St.  John,  altar- 
piece  by  Mich.  Angela  Caravaggio.  —  2nd  Chapel,  I^tuguese :  monuments 
of  Manoel  Pinto  and  the  Grand  Master  Manoel  de  VUhena,  the  latter  en- 
tirely of  bronze.  —  3rd  Chapel,  SpanUh:  monuments  of  four  Grand 
Masters,  the  largest  being  those  of  Roccafeuil  and  N.  Coloner.  —  4th 
Chapel,  Pfaveni^aU.  —  6th  Chapel,  delta  Vergine,  richly  decorated  with 
silver:  town-keys,  taken  from  the  Turks,  are  preserved  here  as  trophies. 
—  To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  bronze  monument  of  the 
Grand  Master  Marc  Antonio  Zondadario.  —  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  (or 
Sacristy)  contains  a  few  portraits.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Austrians.  —  3rd 
Chapel,  Italians:  pictures  (St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen)  attributed  to 
Caravaggio.  —  4th  Chapel,  Frenchmen :  monuments  of  two  Grand  Masters 
and  of  Prince  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  (d.  1808).  —  6th  Chapel,  Bava- 
rians. —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  a  vault  containing  the  sarcophagi 
of  L''Isle  Adam,  the  first  Grand  Master,  La  Valette,  and  severed  others. 

The  Palace  op  the  Governor,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Master ,  is  sumptuously  fitted  up ,  and  still  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  objects,  though  the  French  plundered  it  of  many 
of  its  treasures.  The  council-chamber  contains  some  fine  tapestry, 
and  the  armoury  a  collection  of  weapons  of  the  period  of  the  knights. 
One  of  the  corridors  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Grand  Masters.  — 
The  Houses  of  the  different  nationalities  (such  as  the  Auberge  de 
Provence,  d'Auvergne,  de  Castille,  de  France,  and  d^ItaHe)  have  all 
undergone  considerable  change.  —  Adjacent  to  the  palace  is  the 
handsome  building  of  the  Library,  with  about  40,000  vols,  and  a 
few  Phoenician  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  island. 
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Pleasant  Walks  along  the  rampaits,  which  are  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  of  Grand  Masters  and  of  English  Governors.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  at  the  Baraeca  Nuova,  The  Botanic  Garden 
is  also  a  favourite  resort. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Citth  Vittoriosaf  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  Farther 
distant  is  the  Burmula ,  or  Citth  Cospicua ,  with  its  new  docks ; 
and  lastly  the  Senglea  or  Isola.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  here 
is  commanded  by  the  fort  of  Bieasoli. 

An  aqueduct,  begun  in  1610,  with  numerous  arches  intersect- 
ing the  environs,  supplies  the  town  with  water.  The  Palace  of 
8.  AntoniOj  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  with  a  large  and  well- 
kept  garden  (visitors  admitted),  is  about  4V2  ^*  distant.  The  forti- 
fied Cittik  Yeeohia,  or  La  NotciilCj  2  M.  farther  on  (railway ;  station 
outside  the  Porta  Reale ;  one-horse  carr.,  more  convenient,  4-5  ft.), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  richly  decorated  Cathedral  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Publius,  who  when  governor  of  the  island  accord- 
ed a  hospitable  reception  to  St.  Paul  (Acts,  xxviii).  The  terrace 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  church  of  8.  Pa^lo  is  erected 
over  a  grotto  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Apostle 
during  the  three  months  of  his  stay  on  the  island.  The  sacristan 
also  shows  some  catacombs  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  partly  of 
ante-Christian  origin.  —  II  BosehettOj  an  extensive  public  garden, 
lies  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Gitt^i  Yecchia. 

The  island  of  Comino  is  almost  uninhabited.  Ck»sso»  well  cult- 
ivated, was  the  ancient  Qaulos,  the  site  of  a  PhcBnician,  and  after- 
wards of  a  Roman  town.  La  Torre  d£  Oigantij  constructed  of  blocks 
of  rock  without  mortar,  possibly  belonged  to  a  Phoenician  temple. 

42.  Ezcnrsion  to  Tunis. 

Carthage. 

Comp.  the  Map.  2%e  tott«r  is  founded  on  the  latest  Freueh  ordnance  mapy 
which  for  the  take  of  uniformity  htu  also  been  followed  in  the  spelling  of 
the  Arabic  names  in  the  text. 

Steamboats  to  Tunis.  1.  Fbok  Caoliabi  (and  from  Oenoa  or  Leghorn). 
A  steamboat  of  the  Kaoigmione  Oenerale  Italiana  leaves  Genoa  every  Thurs- 
day at  9  p.m. ,  and  Leghorn  on  Fridays  at  midnight  (another  in  connec- 
tion leaves  Naples  on  Saturdays;  passengers  for  Goletta  by  this  mast 
change  boats  at  Cagliari) ;  from  CaffUari  on  Sunday  at  7  p.m.  crossing  di- 
rect, reaching  Tunis  on  Monday  at  11  a.m.  and  returning  on  Wednesday 
at  1  p.m.  Fares  from  Cagliari  to  Tunis,  52  fr.,  35  fr.,  in  gold.  —  2.  Fboh 
Palebmo  a  steamer  of  the  above  company  plies  once  weekly  to  Tunis  vi& 
Trapani, Marsala,  hnd  the  island  of  Pantellaria,  starting  on  Tues.  at  10  a.m., 
leaving  Marsala  at  9  a.m.  on  Wed.,  and  arriving  at  Pantellaria  on  Thurs. 
afternoon  and  at  Tunis  at  3.15  a.m.  on  Friday ;  starting  on  the  return  at 
8  p.m.  the  same  day.  The  long  sea- voyage  from  Palermo  may  be  avoided 
by  taking  the  train  to  Marsala.  Fares  firom  Palermo  to  Tunis,  70  fr., 
46  £r.,  in  gold;  from  Marsala  48  fr.,  90  &.  Betnm-ticketSf  see  pp.  xv,  276. 
—  8.  Fbom  Malta  a  steamer  of  the  same  company  sails  every  week  via 
Tripoli.  —  4.  A  steamer  of  the  Compagnie  OiniraU  TransaUantiqitte  starts 
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(a)  from  MarteillM  for  Tunis  dinet  •▼•ry  Mob.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  at  4  p.m. 
(taxes  125,  96,  66  fr.);  (b)  from  Malta  every  Mon.  ft  Frid.,  returning  on 
Mon.  and  Tbuivdayi  (c)  from  Algiers  evei^  Taes.,  returning  on  Sat.  at 
11  a.m.  —  A  passport  is  not  required  but  is  often  exceedingly  eonyenient. 
Travellers  should  enquire  on  the  spot  with  regard  to  these  routes,  in  case 
of  alterations,  and  also  with  regard  to  quarantine  regulations.  The  small 
Italian  steamers  are  sometimes  delayed  an  entire  day  by  bad  weather.  The 
French  steamers  are  preferable. 

French  Oold  is  the  best  kind  of  money  for  this  excursion  (comp.  p.  38^. 

The  steamboats  from  Cagllari  and  from  Maha  do  not  touch  any- 
where on  their  way  to  Tunis.  The  steamer  from  Palermo  calls  at 
Trapani  and  Marsala,  and  7  hrs.  after  leaTing  the  last  reaches  Pan- 
tellerla,  an  Island  of  Tolcanlc  origin,  30  M.  in  circumference,  and 
58  sq.  M.  in  area,  situated  more  than  halfway  to  the  African  coast. 
The  extinct  crater  in  the  interior  of  the  island  rises  nearly  2000  ft 
above  the  sea.  Numerous  hot  mineral  springs  still  afford  eTidence 
of  slumbering  Yolcanio  agency.  The  inhabitants,  7000  in  number, 
speak  a  peculiar  dialect  compounded  of  Arabic  and  Italian,  and 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  excellent  figs,  raisins,  capers, 
and  other  products  of  their  island.  Pantelleria  was  the  Co8»yra  of 
antiquity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  PhcBuicians  at  an  early  period. 
The  chief  Tillage  (2500  inhab.)  lies  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  is- 
land.  The  citadel  contains  an  Italian  penal  colony. 

The  steamer  from  Palermo  doubles  the  conspicuous  Cape  Bon, 
with  its  lighthouse,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Tunis.  To  the  E.  of  the 
entrance  lie  the  small  islands  of  Djamilr  (the  JEgimures  of  the  an- 
cients). The  steamers  from  Gagliari  and  Marseilles  pass  Cape  Fa- 
rtna,  the  W.  horn  of  the  bay,  with  steep  limestone  clififs.  Its  light- 
house stands  on  the  sandy  Isola  dei  Cant  The  water  of  the  Bay  of 
Tunis  is  stained  with  a  light-yellow  colour  by  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  river  Mejerda.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Cape  Carthage^ 
with  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  cathedral,  and,  on  the  shore,  several  villas 
and  palaces  belonging  to  ex-ministers  of  the  Bey. 

The  steamers  no  longer  touch  at  Goletta  (French  La  Ooulette  ; 
British  Consular  Agent,  Sig.  Ant.  Af.  Cavarra') ,  the  former  little 
harbour  of  Tunis,  united  with  the  capital  by  railway.  Its  coolness 
in  summer  (thermometer  seldom  above  90**  Fahr.  In  the  shade)  and 
its  excellent  sea-baths  render  it  a  favourite  resort  at  that  season. 
The  Palace  of  the  Bey  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  nanal  which 
connects  the  bay  with  the  inner  creek.  El  Bahira.  On  the  left  of  this 
canal  are  the  Douane,  the  Court  of  Justice^  and  the  Arsenal. 

The  steamers  enter  the  canal  (330  ft.  wide,  26-33  ft.  deep), 
completed  in  1894,  which  crosses  the  shallow  bay  of  El  Bahira,  We 
observe  the  island  of  Shtklyy  with  the  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle 
built  by  Charles  V.  The  lake  is  enlivened  by  countless  wild  fowl, 
including  flamingoes.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  Tunis. 

Tunis.  —  Arrival.  The  Quaif,  beside  which  the  steamer  lies,  is  about 
"A  M.  from  the  town.    The  Douane  is  close  by.    Porter  for  carrying  lug- 
gage from  the  ship  to  a  cab  or  hotel-omnibus:   hand-bag  10,  trunk  16  c. 
>ab  to  the  town,  1  fr.,  luggage  25  c.  each  package. 
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Hotels.  Obaitd  HdTXL,  Avenue  de  France  13,  B.  from  3Vs,  pens.  13  fr., 
well  managed,  good  cuisine^  Hotel  de  Pa&is,  B.  IVs)  d^j.  oV^j  !>•  ^  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  11  Vt  fr.  —  HdxBL  db  FsAiircs,  Bue  Constantine,  with 
restaurant,  d^j.  3,  D.  2Vs,  pens.  7Vsfr.;  HStbi.  Oioino,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
well  spoken  of,  pens.  9  fr.;  Hotxl  du  Lodvbb,  Rue  de  la  Commission, 
cheaper,  hut  not  very  clean.  —  Pension  at  these  does  not  include  break- 
fast, which  is  best  obtained  in  a  caf^.  —  Furnished  Apartments,  not  less 
than  90  fr.  per  month.  Mme.  Cappellano's  Maison  MeubUe,  Bue  £s-Sadikia  1, 
comer  of  the  Avenue  de  France,  is  recommended. 

Bastanranta.  *Papapanniy  Bue  de  I'Eglise,  near  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
d^j.  1V«|  !>•  2  fr. :  C(tfi-Re»tawant  de  Tttnit^  Avenue  de  France.  Luncheon 
is  usually  taken  between  12  and  2  p.m.,  dinner  between  6  and  8  p.m. 

OafM.  Ct^fi  de  Ttmity  Grand  Cafi  det  OktcUres,  both  in  the  Avenue 
de  France.  •>-  The  <V^  de  VUnivers,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  Cqfd  du  Cercle, 
Avenue  de  la  Marine,  are  more  of  the  caf^-chantant  order  and  not  suited 
for  ladies.    Gomp.  below. 

Batha  in  the  Rue  d'Allemagne,  parallel  to  the  Avenue  de  la  France, 
on  the  S.,  well  fitted  up ;  bath  l>/«>  Moorish  bath,  with  massage,  etc,  2Va  fir. 
—  Arab  Bath  at  the  Hammam  Bar  Djildy  Bue  de  la  Municipality,  near  the 
Kasbah,  IVs  fr.  and  fee. 

Steamboat  Ofiftees.  Comp.  Odnirale  Transatlantiguei  Bue  Es^Badikia  3, 
beside  the  Bey's  palace;  NamgasUme  Generate  Italiana,  near  the  railway- 
station  for  Ooletta. 

Railway  Stations.  Gare  TMienne  (for  Gtoletta,  p.  382),  a  little  to  the 
K.  of  the  W.  end  of  the  Place  de  la  B^idence  (p.  384).  —  Gare  F^antaise 
(for  Hammam  el-Lif  and  for  Algiers),  see  p.  384. 

Post  Offioes.  Franco-Tunisian  Post  Office,  new  building  in  the  Bue 
d^Italie  and  Bue  d^Espagne,  a  little  to  the  }<r.W.  of  the  French  station.  Italian 
Post  Office  (poste  restante  for  all  letters  from  Italy),  Rue  des  Olacl^res  32. 

Oarriages.  Viyituree  de  Place :  per  day  15  fr. ;  per  hr. ,  in  the  town 
1  fr.  80,  outside  the  town  2  fr.  40  c. ;  per  drive,  within  the  town,  1  fr. 
Voituret  de  Remise:  per  day  20  fr.;  per  hr.,  in  the  town  2  fr.  40  c,  out- 
side the  town  8  fr.  —  Cheaper  carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  Piatta  Car- 
tlutgine,  near  Bab  Cartagine. 

Tramways,  starting  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Avenue  de  France,  near  the 
Porte  de  France  (Bab  el-Bahar ,  p.  385) :  1.  Along  the  Marina  (10  c).  — 
2.  Through  the  Aus  M  DJaeira^  etc.,  round  the  S.  part  of  the  town  to  the 
Place  de  la  Kasbah  (15  c.).  — 3.  Through  the  Rue  des  MaUaity  etc,  round 
the  If.  part  of  the  inner  town  to  the  Place  de  la  Kasbah  (20  c).  —  Omni- 
bus to  various  points  in  the  suburbs. 

Guides.  None  should  be  engaged  but  those  recommended  by  the  hotel- 
keepers  or  consuls  or  other  respectable  persons  (5-6  fr.  per  day).  Their  serv- 
ices, however,  are  not  indispensable,  if  Henri  le  Fran(ois*s  plan  of  the 
town  (75  c.)  be  purchased.  Their  presence,  moreover,  adds  20  per  cent  to 
the  price  of  all  goods  bought  in  shops  by  their  clients.  The  wares  offered 
for  sale  are  largely  manufactured  in  France  or  Constantinople. 

British  Oonsul-Oeneral,  W.  H.  D.  Haggard^  Esq.;  Vice-Oonsul,  Robert 
•A.  Pro/eit^  Beq.  —  Lloyd^s  Agent,  Lionel  M.  Lwp. 

Bankers.  Bank  of  TwwU;  Compagnie  AlgMenne.  —  Ooods  Agent: 
if.  Bel/t^  trustworthy.  —  Physioians :  Dr.  A.  Kunitz,  Bue  de  la  Commis- 
sion 29.  —  Photographs  at  CattUanoUCe  and  Garigne":  —  Plans  of  Tunis 
and  Old  Carthage,  guide-books,  etc.,  at  Demoflyt^^  Avenue  de  la  Marine, 
and  Y.  ^rtm*<,  Bue  Al  Djazira.  —  Newspapers.  Dipicke  Tunieiennej  OUer- 
vateur,  French;  Unione^  Italian. 

Theatre,  with  occasional  French  and  Italian  performances,  usually  in 
summer  only.  —  Amusomonts.  The  C^fi  Chantant  Arabe^  Rue  de  TEglise 
Cp-  385),  much  frequented  by  Arabs  of  good  position,  and  the  Caf4t  in  the 
Halfa-ouine  Square  (p.  386),  where  native  Jewesses  appear  as  dancers,  will 
be  found  much  more  interesting  than  the  above-mentioned  caf6s-chantants 
with  their  European  performers  in  Arab  dress.  In  caf^s  where  an  en- 
trance-fee (1  fr.)  is  charged,  visitors  are  not  expected  to  do  more  than 
order  a  ^consommation* ,  though  a  collection  is  usually  made  after  each 
dance  (small  change  therefore  convenient). 
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JtngWth  Olmreh  (St.  AuQtuHiu);  terrice  at  10  a.m. 

Plui  for  a  short  visit.  Immediately  on  arriving,  the  traveller  should 
take  a  walk  about  the  towns  visit  one  of  the  numerous  coffee-houses  in 
the  Ha^€houine  Square  (v.  386),  where  the  Muslim  may  be  seen  over  his 
cigarette  and  coffee.  —  1st  Day:  Visit  the  Btuaar  (p.  386),  the  Ddr  •l-Bep 
(p.  88&),  the  old  Fort  dt  la  Mmoubia  (p.  8S6),  and  the  Jewish  QfutrUr  (p.  3-^). 
After  luncheon  vL-it  the  view-point  marked  Bektedtrt  on  our  map  (p.  386), 
to  *ee  the  saniet.  The  evening  may  be  spent  at  one  of  the  caf€s  in  the 
Halfa-ouine  /Square.  —  2nd  Day :  Excursion  to  Carthttffe^  see  p.  8i7.  —  The 
traveller  should  consult  hia  consul  before  undertaking  any  of  Uie  longer 
excursions,  to  ^a^Aouan,  Utieoy  or  Porto  Farina. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  that  name,  contains  apwards 
of  145,000  Inhab.,  of  whom  60-70,000  are  Moors,  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Berbers,  40,000  native  Jews,  and  40,000  Europeans  of  various 
nationalities,  chiefly  Italians,  Maltese,  Greeks,  and  French.  The  Jews 
(^but  not  the  Jewesses)  usually  wear  the  Arab  costume.  The  French 
language  and  customs  are  quite  predominant,  although  the  Italian 
element  is  the  largest  among  the  Europeans.  The  European  quarter, 
on  the  side  next  the  harbour,  has  broad  modern  streets ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  town  has  narrow  and  sometimes  unpaved  streets,  which 
are  almost  impassable  after  heavy  rain.  Strangers  may  visit  all 
quarters  of  the  town  in  security.  The  religions  prejudices  of  the 
Arabs  must  of  course  be  respected;  and  attempts  to  enter  their 

mosques  should  on  no  account  he  made. 

The  Rkobnct  or  Tuhis  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key from  1575  to  ISSi,  when  it  came  under  French  protection.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  7l),000sq.  M.,  and  contains  about  two  million  inhabitants.  The 
present  Bey,  Ali^  who  was  bom  in  1817,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Hussein  family, 
which  has  occupied  the  throne  since  1S91;  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Mohean- 
med  e»-8adok^  on  Oct.  27th,  1882.  The  French  General-Resident  acts  as 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief  as  min- 
ister of  war.  Finance ,  the  post-office ,  education ,  and  pubUe  works  are 
also  under  the  control  of  French  officials,  assisted  by  a  Mohammedan  prime- 
minister  and  a  secretary  of  state.  Europeans  and  their  dependents  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  French  courts,  natives  to  that  of  the  Ferik  and  the 
so-called  Shaara.  The  Bey  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  small  army  of  600 
men  as  a  guard  of  honour,  but  the  real  effective  force  consists  of  French 
troops. 

MoNBT.  A  new  coinage  was  issued  in  1891  on  the  franc  system,  the 
value  appea.ring  in  French  on  one  side  and  in  Arabic  on  the  other  (1,  ^/x, 
1/4  fr. ;  10,  5  c.)'  The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Latin  monetary  union 
are  also  current,  except  Italian  silver  coins,  which  are  as  u>eless  in  Tunis 
as  Italian  paper-money.    Coins  with  holes  in  them  should  be  refused.       • 

The  principal  street  in  the  European  quarter  Is  the  Aybnxte  db 
LA  Marine,  which  begins  near  the  harbour  and  heyond  the  Place 
de  la  RSsidenee  assumes  the  name  of  Avenub  de  F&anob.  This  line 
of  streets  is  over  %  M*  ^^  length  and  especially  towards  evening  is 
thronged  with  passengers  (military  band  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  after- 
noons). On  the  S.  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Residence  is  the  Palaia  de 
la  Residence,  or  residence  of  the  French  General-Resident,  and  on 
the  N.  side  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  archbishop.  — -  The  Rue  de  Hol- 
lande,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palais  de  la  Residence,  and  the  Rue 
Es-Sadikia  on  the  W.  side,  lead  In  ahout  5  min.  to  the  French  Rail- 
oay  Station.   In  the  latter  street  Is  the  entrance  to  the  fine  garden 
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of  the  Palais.  The  cross-street  behind,  to  the  left,  is  called  the  Rue 
d'Aatriche,  that  to  the  right,  the  Rue  d'AUemagne ;  the  second  cross- 
streets  are  the  Rue  du  Portugal  (left)  and  Rue  d'Espagne  (right). 
Jn  the  last-named  street  is  the  Po8t  Office^  and  farther  on,  heyond 
the  Rue  dltalie,  which  leads  back  to  the  Avenue  de  la  France,  is 
the  Market  (interesting  in  the  early  morning). 

The  tramways  mentioned  at  p.  383  diverge  from  the  W.  end  of 
the  Avenue  de  la  France  to  the  right  (Rue  des  Maltais)  and  left 
(Rue  Al-DJasira).  Straight  on  we  pass  through  the  Bab  el-Bahar 
(rechristened  by  the  French  Torte  de  France^)  to  the  small  Place 
de  la  Bourse^  which  is  always  thronged.  The  British  Consulate  Is  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  square.  To  the  right  of  tho  consulate  passes  the 
Rue  des  Glacidres,  to  the  left,  the  Rue  de  TAncienne  Douane,  while 
opposite  (S.)  begins  the  Rue  de  la  Commission.  The  line  of  the 
Avenue  de  France  is  continued  farther  to  the  W.  by  the  busy  and 
interesting  streets,  the  Rue  de  VEglise  (to  the  left),  the  Rue  de  la 
Kasbah  (to  the  right).  Most  of  the  Jewish  population  dwell  to  the 
right  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasbah;  a  visit  to  their  quarter  is  recom- 
mended on  acount  of  the  gaily-coloured  costumes  of  the  young  wo- 
men and  children.  Jewish  women  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  also 
met  with  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Avenue  de  France.- 

To  the  left  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasbah  is  the  ^Baz^ab  (PI.  1), 
consisting  of  narrow  lanes,  largely  vaulted  or  covered  with  boards. 
These  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Silks  (Fr.  Souks')^  which 
properly  means  the  various  divisions,  each  of  which  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  one  particular  class :  in  the  SCk 
el-KMfebdjtye  (throwsters')  are  sold  fringes  and  silk  wares ;  in  the 
8{ik  el^Attdrtn  exquisite  essences;  in  the  Silk  e^BiVJka  (formerly 
the  slave-market)  jewellery  of  every  kind  and  ancient  coins ;  and 
at  the  two  lateral  approaches,  burnouses,  haiks,  scaxfs,  etc.  Pur- 
chases should  be  made  without  the  presence  of  a  guide  (p.  383) ; 
and  the  various  touts  should  be  repulsed  with  decision.  Bargain- 
ing is  always  advisable;  for  the  dearer  articles  about  one- fourth  of 
the  price  first  demanded  will  be  taken. 

Some  distance  up  the  Rue  de  la  Kasbah  we  come  to  a  small 
square  with  gardens.  Here  to  the  left  is  the  Palaoe  of  thb  Bey 
(Ddr  el-Bey;  adm.  9-11  and  3-5;  apply  at  the  door;  fee  1  fr.).  It 
contains  a  national  museum  and  a  few  rooms  with  beautifully  exe- 
cuted stucco-work  in  a  style  introduced  by  Moors  from  Spain.  Fine 
•View  from  the  flat  roof  over  the  white  houses  of  the  town,  the 
numerous  mosques  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  their  minarets,  and 
the  hlUs  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Bey,  accompanied  by  his  min- 
isters, comes  from  La  Marsa  to  Tunis  every  Monday  morning  to 
transact  government  business.  About  11  a.m.  he  quits  the  palace 
with  his  retinue,  and  after  exchanging  an  official  salute  with  the 
French  officers,  in  front  of  the  Gercle  Militaire,  returns  to  La  Marsa 
in  his  private  train  from  the  Italian  station. 
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Near  the  Dit  el-Bey,  on  the  highest  ^onnd  in.  the  dty,  rises 
the  Kabbah  (PL  2),  an  extensive  eitadel,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Emp.  Gharies  Y.  and  now  used  by  the  Zouayes  as  a  harraok.  Ad- 
joining it  is  the  new  Palaii  dt$  Servicta  MUitairu  FrangaUe$.  A 
little  to  the  S.W.  are  the  Bab  8idi-'AbdaU(Ui  and  the  pleasant  pxom- 
enades  of  the  so-called  Fon<ana,  or  main  reseryoir.of  ^e  irater- 
works,  where  the  habits  of  the  people  may  be  stndied.. 

The  western  risitor  will  find  maoh  to  interest  him  in  the  Halfa^ 
Guine  Square^  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Arab  eaftfs,  and  pre- 
sents an  animated  spectacle  day  and  night.  Taking  the  tramway  vi^ 
the  Rue  des  Maltais  to  the  halting-place  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue 
Sidi  Mahr^s  and  Rue  Halfa-ouine,  we  are  within  5  min.  of  the 
Square  by  the  latter  street  (to  the  N.  or  right).  —  A  trip  by  tram- 
way (p.  383)  or  a  walk  along  the  streets  endrding  the  inner  town, 
with  glimpses  into  the  side-streets  to  the  right  and  left,  is  also  re- 
commended. To  the  N.  or  right  of  the  ancient  Bab  Djedid^  on  the 
S.  tramway-line  vii  the  Rue  Al-I^azira,  is  the  Interesting  Suk  of 
the  smiths.  A  few  minutes  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  French  QucetUer 
OinSraU 

Sxonxiioiii. 

i.  Fort  de  la  Manouhia,  We  may  take  the  tramway  through  the 
Rue  Al-DJazira  (p.  385)  to  the  Bab  Djedid  (see  above),  and  there 
turn  to  the  S.W.  Passing  the  Zouave  barracks  and  through  the  gate 
Bab  d-Oorjaniy  we  reach  the  ('/j  hr.)  hill  immediately  to  the  S.W. 
of  Tunis,  on  which  once  stood  the  fort.  The  top  afPords  a  magnifi- 
cent ^'Yiew  of  the  town,  the  £1  Bahira  bay,  with  Goletta  and  Car- 
thage on  its  farther  side,  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains  enclosing 
the  gulf  in  the  background.  To  the  N.  is  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at 
p.  887.  To  the  9.W.,  at  our  feet,  lie  the  salt  lake  of  Sedjoumi  and 
the  extensive  plain,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Zaghouan  (p.  389). 

2.  Another  fine  point  of  view  (especially  at  sunset)  is  the  chain 
of  hills  (the  so-called  Belvedere)  to  the  E.  of  Tunis,  about  2V4  M. 
from  the  gate  by  a  good  road  (omn.  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  to 
the  Bab  el-Kadrah  10  c. ;  thence  8/4  hr/s  walk).  —  The  village  of  El 
Arianaj  about  2  M.  farther  on  (omnibus  from  the  Place  Garthagene 
hourly;  30  0.))  is  famous  for  its  roses. 

3.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Tunis  is  situated  the  *Babdo, 
an  extensive  pile  of  buUdings  resembling  a  town  in  miniature, 
containing  a  dilapidated  palace  of  the  Bey  and  a  state-prison.  The 
death-sentences  pronounced  by  the  Bey  In  the  judgment-hall  are 
immediately  carried  out  with  the  bow-string  in  an  adjoining  square. 
The  throne-room  is  at  present  being  restored.  Admission  by  cards 
obtained  gratis  at  the  hotels  and  fee ;  railway  from  the  Italian  station 
in  Vihr.,  but  it  is  pleasanter  to  hire  a  carriage  by  the  hour.  In  front 
of  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  MuaieAlouiy  containing  numer- 
ous Roman  mosaics  (daily  except  Mon.,  9-11  and  1-5  or  2-6). 
Vdjaoent  to  the  Bardo  is  the  ch&teau  of  Kasr  Saidy  where  the  late 
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Bey  resided  (yisitoiB  admitted).  — About  3^2^*  off  is  the  Jlfanou&a, 

a  group  of  villas  belonging  to  tbe  Bey  and  bis  magnates,  with 

thermal  springs,  and  here  also  is  a  Carthaginian  Aqueduct^  which 

is  still  used  in  supplying  the  town  with  excellent  running  water  from 

the  springs  of  Zaghouan,  about  20  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tunis.  Manouba 

is  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Algiers. 

4.    For   a  visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Gabthaob  an  entire  day  is 

required  (provisions  should  be  taken).  We  use  the  Goletta  railway, 

which  has  two  lines,  one  direct  (10  M.),  the  other  (15  M.)  vift  El 

Aouina^  La  Ma/raa  (p.  388),  La  MaUea-St-Louia,  CarthagCj  Khtam^ 

Kherediney  and  Nouvelle^GouletU,    Retutn  -  tickets  to  La  Marsa 

(valid  on  both  lines)  should  be  taken,  and  the  train  quitted  at  La 

Malka.   Photographs  and  a  good  plan  of  the  environs  of  Carthage 

(50  c)  may  be  obtained  in  the  mission-station.    A  guide  may  be 

dispensed  with. 

KarthtutUt  or  *new  town\  as  the  city  was  originally  called,  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  (Dido),  about  B.C.  880,  and  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  be- 
gan to  extend  its  dominion  over  the  W.  Mediterranean.  In  480  B.O.  the 
Carthaginians  came  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in 
264  B«C.  with  the  Romans.  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
^athocles  in  310-807,  menaced  by  the  Consul  Begulus  in  the  First  Punic 
War  in  356,  and  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  Scipio  in  146.  Augustus 
established  a  Roman  colony  here,  which  owing  to  the  incomparable  situ- 
ation of  the  town  and  the  fertility  of  its  environs,  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  the  third  city  of  the  empire.  In  A.B.  439  it  was  conquered  by  Gen- 
seric  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire,  but  in  538  it  succumbed  to 
the  attacks  of  Belisarius.  The  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  was 
subverted  by  the  Arabs  in  647,  and  the  city  destroyed.  —  The  outline  of 
the  early  city  is  no  longer  traceable  in  consequence  of  its  having  io  fre- 
quently been  destroyed,  and  the  site  itself  has  undergone  extensive  changes^ 
but  the  spot  where  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  once  had  her  throne  is  still 
rich  in  interest. 

Near  the  railway- station  of  La  MatiKA,  to  the  W.  of  the  line, 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  "We  traverse  the  Arab 
village  of  La  Malka  to  the  E.,  built  upon  ancient  remains  known 
as  the  Oreat  Cisterny  Y2  ^*  beyond  which  lies  the  Byrsa^  or  castle- 
hill  of  ancient  Carthage,  crowned  by  a  Cathedral  in  the  Oriental 
style ,  erected  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  (d.  1892).  In  the  interior  of 
the  cathedral  are  marble  columns  and  paintings.  The  small  Chapelle 
8t  Louis y  with  its  mural  paintings  (inside),  was  erected  on  this  hill 
by  Louis  Philippe  in  1841  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor  Louis  the 
Saint,  who  died  here  in  1270  when  engaged  in  a  crusade  against 
Tunis.  The  museum  at  the  mission-station  connected  with  the 
chapel  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  marble  sculptures,  ^mall 
bronzes,  lamps  and  other  terracottas,  coins,  and  gems,  arranged  and 
described  by  the  Abb^  Delattre,  the  erudite  director  of  the  mission 
(admission  on  Sun.,  Mon.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  2.30-6  p.m.).  The 
garden,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  of  Carthage  (see 
p.  388),  contains  PhcBuician  and  Roman  inscriptions,  and  reliefs  of 
the  Imperial  era.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of  old  wall  here,  with 
two  niches.    This  hill  was  probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 

26* 
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god  of  healing  (the  Roman  iBsculaplus),  which  rested  on  a  base- 
ment approached  by  60  steps.  —  The  LoMoretto,  near  the  sea,  was 
originally  a  palace  of  the  Bey,  with  marble  columns. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Byrsa  was  situated  the  doable  ffarbour  of  Carthaget 
though  opinions  differ  as  to  its  exact  position.  The  outer  or  commer- 
cial harbour  was  an  oblong  quadrangle;  the  inner  or  naval  harbour,  the 
Koihm^  was  of  a  circular  form.  The  two  were  separated  by  the  city-wall, 
which  extending  E.  hrom  the  Byrsa  included  the  neck  of  land  and  the 
naval  harbour.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  naval  harbour  was  situated  the  market- 
Dlace  connected  by  three  narrow  streets,  the  chief  scene  of  contest  during 
the  storming  by  Scipio,  with  the  casUe,  which  was  open  towards  the  town. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  are  the  LittU  Cisterns^  seventeen 
gigantic  barrel-Taulted  subterranean  chambers,  of  Phosnician  origin 
and  half-flUed  with  water,  which  have  been  partly  restored  since 
1887.    The  neighbouring  Fori  Bordj  Djdid  commands  a  fine  view. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  village  of  Smi  Bou  Said,  picturesquely 
situated  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  St.  Louis  and  11/4  M.  from  the  cisterns, 
on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Carthage  or  Cape 
CarUzgena  (380  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  ancient  town.  To  the  left  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  a  cathe- 
dral of  the  Vandals  were  recently  laid  bare.  Refreshments  may  be 
obtained  at  one  of  the  Arab  coffee-houses  of  the  village ,  which 
has  maintained  its  Oriental  character  unimpaired  by  contact  with 
western  civUization.  Itis  visited  by  pilgrims  on  Fridays.  The  Light- 
house (*Phare'  on  the  Map;  fee  l/a  fr.)  commands  an  incomparable 
♦•View.  The  site  of  ancient  Carthage  lies  at  our  feet,  stretching 
on  the  S.  almost  to  the  ElBahlra  bay;  beyond  we  survey  the  whole 
Gulf  of  Tunis  from  Cape  Farina  on  the  W.  to  Cape  Bon  on  the  E., 
and  in  the  distenc^  are  the  hills  of  Boukoumin,  the  Djebel  Resas, 
the  mountains  of  Zaghouan  (to  the  S.),  and  the  wide  plain  of  Tunis. 

We  turn  to  the  N.W.  from  the  lighthouse,  and  follow  the  clifls 
forming  the  top  of  the  cape ,  passing  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tunis,  to  (8/4  hr.)  La  Mabsa,  a  station  on  the  line 
mentioned  at  p.  387,  with  the  residences  of  the  Bey  and  of  Taieb 
Bey,  the  heir- apparent,  the  country-house  of  the  French  min- 
ister, etc.  We  may  conclude  our  tour  here ,  or  extend  It  with  ad- 
vantage for  1 1/2-2  hrs.  more,  by  visiting  Djebel  Khaoul  and  Kamart. 

On  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  Djebel  Khaoui  (346  ft),  still 
dotted  with  numerous  remains  of  Panic  tombs,  lay  the  necropolis 
of  Carthage,  It  commands  a  fine  view :  to  the  S.  Tunis,  to  the 
N.W.  the  salt  lake  of  Sehkha  er-Bouan  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utlca,  and  to  the  E.  the  open  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  N. 
lies  Kamabt,  where  the  villa  of  Ben  Ayed,  charmingly  surrounded 
with  palm-trees,  may  be  visited.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
with  its  shifting  sand-hills,  affords  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  desert.  Near  it,  on  the  Sebkha  el-Rouan,  are  salt-works  belong- 
ing to  the  government. 

6.  The  excursion  to  Utiea  takes  a  whole  day.  The  rains  of  this  very 

^cient  Phoenician  seaport,  which  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  a 

Tian  proconsul,  where  the  younger  Cato  committed  suicide  (B.C.  46)  on 
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the  oyerthrow  of  Pompey^s  P^*!^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^'  against  G»sar,  are  now 
situated  5  H.  firom  the  coast  They  do  not  repay  a  visit.  —  The  Exouk- 
8ION  TO  Zaohouam  is  more  interesting.  A  mail-omnibus  starts  firom  the 
Bue  da  Portugal  in  Tunis  at  6  a.m.  daily  and  follows  the  dusty  highroad 
to  (8  hrs.)  Zaghouan.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs 
(Beduins),  the  Mohamedia,  a  residence  of  former  beys,  abandoned  in  1837. 
and  the  Imposing  remains  of  the  aqueduct  of  Zaghouan  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  Zaghouan  (H6M  de  France^  tolerable),  with  about  6000  inhab., 
a  French  garrison,  and  some  Roman  ruins,  is  picturesquely  situated  amidst 
groves  of  olives,  oranges,  and  cypresses,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zaghouan  M ts. 
The  Djd>el  ZoffJuman  (4580  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  latter,  may  be 
ascended  in  4-5  hrs. 

8.  The  warm  springs  and  baths  of  ffammdm  JAf  (quite  uninteresting) 
lie  to  the  8.B.  of  Tunis  (lOVs  M.;  railway  in  Vs  hr.  from  the  French  station). 
To  the  S.  of  Hammam  Lif  (by  carriage  from  Tunis  in  2Vs  hrs.)  is  a  lead- 
mine  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  DJebelReta*^  dating  from  theBoman  period. 
—  The  attractive  ascent  of  the  Boukownin  (about  2300  ft.)  may  be  made 
from  Hamm&m  Lif}  extensive  view  from  the  top. 

7.  When  the  new  railway  to  Bizerta  is  open,  a  visit  to  that  town 
with  its  new  harbour  may  be  made.    The  district  is  fertile. 

43.  Excursion  to  Corfa. 

A  Steamboat  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  leaves  Brindisi  for  Corfu  once  a 
week ;  steamers  of  the  Nctvigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  thrice  a  week,  making 
the  trip  in  about  13  hrs.  (fares  26  fr.  dO,  16  fr.  90  c,  food  extrah  &nd  a 
steamer  of  a  Greek  company  once  a  week.  There  is  also  regular  steam- 
boat communication  between  Corfu  and  Trieste,  the  Pireeus,  Alexandria,  etc. 

Monet.  The  French  system  has  been  introduced  into  Greece :  1  drachma 
=  100  Upia  (centimes). 

A  visit  to  the  charming  island  of  CJorfu  is  recommended  even  to  those 
who  have  only  two  or  three  days  at  their  disposal  and  are  consequently  un- 
able to  extend  their  excursion  to  Greece. 

Brindisiy  see  p.  200.  09  quitting  the  harbour  the  steamer  at 
once  steers  towards  the  S.E.,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  Next 
day  towards  morning  the  outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  in 
sight,  and  later  the  island  of  Corfu.  Othonous^  Erikoiui,  and  the 
other  Othonian  Islands  are  seen  to  the  right.  On  the  left,  in  Al- 
bania, rise  the  lofty  peaks  of  Konto  Vouni,  The  scenery  of  the  wide 
Strait  of  Corfu,  separating  the  island  from  the  mainland,  is  very  im- 
posing. To  the  right  towers  Monte  8.  SalvatorCy  the  loftiest  summit 
in  the  island.  The  beautifully  situated  town  of  Corfu  is  at  first 
concealed  by  the  island  of  Vido,  On  casting  anchor  we  have  on 
our  left  the  doable  protuberance  of  the  Fortezza  Yecchia  and  on 
the  right  the  dark  ramparts  of  the  Fortezza  Kuova,  surmounted  by 
a  building  of  lighter  colour ;  farther  to  the  right  is  the  suburb  of 
Mandoukio. 

Corfu.  —  Arrival.  Boat  to  or  tfrom  the  steamer  1  fr.,  with  heavy 
luggage  lVs-2fr.  The  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tari£f,  and  great 
confusion  prevails,  so  that  the  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commission- 
naire  of  the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage, 
for  which  a  charge  of  2-2V2  fr«  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house 
examination  is  quickly  over. 

Hotels.  *HoTSL  St.  Gsoboxs,  frequented  by  the  English;  *HdTXL 
d'^ANOLBTBRRB  A  BxLLB  Vbnisb  J  thcsc  two  are  of  the  first  class ,  with 
baths;  the  back- windows  overlook  the  Esplanade ;  B.  from  3,  B.  1,  d^j.8 
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D.  4>/i,  pension  9-12,  for  a  long  stay  &>10fr.,  bottle  ofEnglisk  or  Vienna 
beer  3,  Corfa  wine  (sweet)  1,  Ithaca  wine  2*/s  fr.  —  HdTBL  D''OsmT, 
with  trattoria,  i>vettilf  sitoated  on  the  esplanade;  Pbhbioh  Julib,  pens. 
7-B  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  adapted  for  a  stay  of  some  time. 

Oaffts.  The  principal  cafds  are  in  the  Esplanade,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  avenue  mentioned  at  p.  891;  cup  of  coffee  prepared  in  the  Tui^ish 
manner  16  c.  ~-  Beer  in  the  hotc^  and  at  YervitiotW$.  in  the  Nikephoros 
Street,   near  the  Bsplanade;  Vienna  beer  iVsi  native  '^fr.  per  bottle. 

British  Cenaul,  Sdw.  W.  Bemham^  B$q.;  Yioe-Oonsnl,  OQm  Alexander, 
Esq.  —  United  States  Cenaulax  Agent,  C.  E.  Bemcodt,  Etq.  —  Lloyd^s 
Agent,  5.  A.  Mlerulaehi. 

Post  OflLce,  adjoining  the  Sanitk,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
the  sea. 

Oarriagea  obtained  at  the  hotels,  5  fr.  per  drive  in  the  town  or  en- 
virons; for  longer  excursions,  see  p.  993. 

Yaleta-de-Place,  6  fr.  per  day,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Theatre.  Italian  opera  in  winter.  ^-  English  Ghureh.  Chaplain, 
Rev.  J.  a.  Dawe$,  D,D. 

Climate.  In  the  latter  half  of  M<»eh^  in  April,  and  May  the  climate 
of  Corfu  is  usually  charming,  and  a  residence  here  at  that  season,  amid 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  delightful.  The  temperature  is  also  mild  and 
equable  during  October  and  the  beginning  of  Jfopember,  but  /im«,  July,  and 
August  are  very  hot,  and  in  winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  inva- 
lids, particularly  those  with  pulmonary  complaints ,  Corfu  therefore  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  best-known  health-resorts  of  Italy. 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  the  same  name  and  of  a 
nomarchy  or  province  Including  the  islands  of  Paxos,  Antipaxoe, 
and  Leukas ,  and  the  seat  of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  to^ns  in  modem 
Greece.  With  its  suburbs  of  Kaatrades  or  Qaritta  and  Mandoukio, 
It  contains  28,400  inhab.,  among  whom  are  4000  Roman  Catholics 
and  2700  Jews.  The  spacious  harbour  Is  enlivened  by  an  active 
trade,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  oUve-oU  and  the  Import 
of  Russian  grain  and  English  manufactures.  The  fortifications 
constructed  hy  the  Venetians,  the  Fortezza  Veechia  to  the  E.  of  the 
town  and  the  Fortezxa  Nuova  on  the  N.W.,  were  once  of  great 
strength,  but  they  were  blown  up  by  the  English  before  their 
departure  in  1864,  and  are  now  unimportant.  As  the  town  was 
formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  busy  streets  are  very  narrow  and 
the  houses  often  four  or  five  stories  high. 

Corfu  (Gr.  KigiKVQCiy  Lat.  Corcyra),  the  second,  but  most  important  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  ScTieria,  the  land 
of  the  Phseaci  and  of  their  king  Alcinous.  Colonised  from  Corinth  at  an 
early  period  (B.C.  734).  its  power  increased  so  greatly  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  its  mother-city;  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  The  name  of  Corfu  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages 
and  was  at  first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  in  the  old  fortifi- 
cations ;  it  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  *Koryphous\  From  1386  to  1797  the 
island  was  under  Venetian  supremacy ;  from  1815  to  1864  it  was,  with  the 
other  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  England  and  the  seat  of 
government,  after  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

^  On  disembarking  we  cross  the  court  of  the  Dogana ,  pass  the 
Hotel  de  Constantinople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  new  street 
•ailed  Suite  Mura,  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording 

\merou8  fine  views,  and  reaches  the  Esplanade  near  the  Royal 
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Palaoe.  Or  we  may  proceed  ttom  the  harbour  to  the  left  through  the 
principal  street  ('Rue  Nic^phore')  to  the  Esplanade  in  5  minutes. 

The  EsPLANADB  (La  Spianata)  is  an  extensiye  open  space  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  old  fortifications.  It  is  trayersed  by  an 
avenue  with  doable  rows  of  trees ,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the 
main  street.  On  the  W.  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  row  of  handsome 
houses  irith  arcades  on  the  groundfloor,  among  which  are  the  two 
principal  hotels.   On  the  N.  side  rises  the  — 

Boyal  Palace ,  a  three-storied  edifice  with  two  wings ,  in  grey 
Maltese  stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  A 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
vestibule  contains  an  antique  lion  couchant.  The  throne-room  is 
adorned  with  portraits  of  British  sovereigns,  and  the  council-cham- 
ber of  the  former  Ionian  Senate  contains  portraits  of  the  presidents 
(visitors  generally  admitted  on  application ;  fee  1  fr.).  —  In  front 
of  the  palace  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  who  con- 
ferred numerous  benefits  on  the  island  during  his  tenure  of  office 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner  (1823-32). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Esplanade  are  a  small  Circular  Temple  and  an 
Obelisky  also  raised  in  honour  of  English  Commissioners. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  fortress,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfu  against 
the  Turks  by  the  Venetian  general  Count  von  der  Schulenhurg  in 
1716.  We  now  pass  the  sentinels,  cross  the  bridge  over  the  wide 
and  deep  moat,  and  reach  the  — 

'Porteua  Yecchia »  the  buildings  of  which  are  now  used  only 
for  barracks  and  a  military  hospital.  The  second  gateway  leads  to 
the  Gommandant*8  Residence,  where  we  obtain  verbal  permission  to 
inspect  the  works  in  the  office  (frowratchicn)  in  the  rear  of  the 
building.  We  then  cross  a  drawbridge  farther  up,  traverse  a  long 
vaulted  passage,  and  proceed  straight  on  to  the  end  of  it.  The  ram- 
parts are  overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  platform  on  the  W.  side 
(230  ft.),  reached  by  a  few  steps,  eommanda  a  superb  ^^Yiew  of 
the  town  of  Corfu,  and  of  the  whole  island  from  Monte  Salvatore 
and  Capo  Cassopo  on  the  N.  to  Capo  Blanco  on  the  S.  Opposite 
to  lis  lies  the. Turkish  coast  of  Epirus  with  its  lofty  mountains. 
The  custodian,  who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  telescope  to  the  visitor 
(26  c). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade  is  the  Oymmuium  (last  house 
to  the  right),  with  a  fine  flight  of  steps.  On  the  open  space  in 
front  a  marlile  Statue  of  KapodUUriat  was  erected  in  1887.  A  broad 
street  descends  hence  to  the  Boulbya&d  of  the  Emp&ess  Eliza- 
beth, formerly  the  Strada  Marina,  which  is  a  favourite  evening 
promenade  of  the  Corfiotes.  In  6-8  min.  we  reach  the  entrance  of 
the  suburb  of  KaitradM  or  Qaritsa,  where  the  dismantled  Fort  S, 
Salvador  rises  on  the  right.  Near  the  E.  base  of  the  dilapidated 
rampurt,  about  200  paces  from  the  Boulevard  of  the  Empress  Eli- 
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zibetli,  is  the  Tomb  op  Mbnscratbs,  a  low  circular  Btractnre 
dating  from  the  6tfa  or  7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  Booleyard  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  rnns  hence  to  the  left 
along  the  coast,  and  ends  near  the  remains  of  an  old  wind-mill. 
We  follow  the  principal  street  towards  the  S. ,  passing  a  chnrch 
and  a  red  house.  In  5  min.  we  ascend  by  a  road  diverging  to  the 
right,  opposite  the  circular  apse  of  the  old  church  of  8.  Coreyra,  The 
gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  royal  villa  of  *Moiirepo8  (  Villa 
Beale),  the  extensive  gardens  of  which  command  beautiful  views  of 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Corfu  (open  firee  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  after- 
noons ;  on  other  days,  fee  Vs'^  ^^•)' 

The  above-mentioned  road,  paealng  the  entrance  to  the  Villa,  leads 
to  the  village  of  AtuOipti*.  Near  the  village  a  path  diverges  to  the  left 
and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  the  sea.  After  about  200  paces 
we  reach,  a  little  to  Uie  right,  the  interesting  and  curious  substmetnres 
of  an  Ancient  TempU  discovered  in  1822.  This  ruin  lies  about  100  ft. 
above  the  sea  in  a  narrow  ravine  called  JTardaH,  a  name  also  extended 
to  the  surrounding  district. 

The  principal  street  follows  the  W,  slope  of  the  hilly  peninsula, 
which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  of  Kaliki6poulo  and  the 
sea.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ,  the  principal 
commercial  harbour  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Eastrades, 
while  the  lake  of  Ealiki6poulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Hyllaean  Harbour^  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war. 
The  street,  which  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings ,  is  flanked 
by  rose  and  orange  gardens,  and  farther  on  by  beautiful  olive  groves. 
It  ends,  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade,  in  a  circular  space, 
named  the  Canonoi  or  One-gun  Batteryj  commanding  a  beautiful 
♦View  of  the  E.  coast. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  old  Hyllaean  harbour  lies  the  islet  of 
Pondikoniti  (mouse-island),  said  to  be  the  Phesacian  ship ,  which  brought 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  stone  by  Poseidon. 
The  mouth  of  a  brook  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Lake  Ealikidpoulo,  which  is 
called  Kreuida^  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Ulysses  was  cast  ashore 
and  met  the  Princess  Kansicaa. 

-Several  charming  *EzoiiTiion8  may  be  made  from  the  capital 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  which,  thanks  to  the  English  admin- 
istration ,  is  almost  everywhere  traversed  by  good  carriage-roads. 

To  THE  South.  —  To  Oasturi  and  Benisza^  about  11  M.,  by 
carriage  (16  fr.)  in  2^2  hrs.  The  road  skirts  the  lake  of  Kalikiopoulo 
and  then  ascends  in  windings  to  (9Y2  M.)  Oasturi^  where  in  a  gorge 
is  an  ancient  well  under  a  large  plane-tree.  Farther  on,  beyond 
the  small  Bella  Vienna  Restaurant,  a  Uttle  to  the  left,  lies  the  Em- 
press of  Austria's  Villa  AchiUeion  (adm.  on  application  to  the  Aus- 
trian consul  at  Corfu).  Fine  view  from  the  church  above.  Thence 
we  descend  in  windings  to  (I8/4  M.)  Benizm,  noted  for  its  oranges. 
Near  the  prlest^s  house  are  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa.  Boat  hence  to  Kastrades,  5  fr.  Close  by  Is  the  source  used  for 
the  aqueduct  of  Corfu.  —  To  the  Monte  S.  Deea  (1860  ft),  Greek 
^agi  Deka,  by  carriage  (15  fr. ;  there  and  back  6  hrs.).    We  drive 
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to  the  Tillage  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
aBCend  with  a  gnide  to  the  top  in  1  hour.  Splendid  panorama, 
especially  of  the  Alhanian  coast.  We  descend  by  a  rough  goat-path 
to  (1  hr.)  EpanO'Oarouna  and  thence  walk  to  (V4hr.)  8,  Teddoro  or 
HagioB  The6doro8y  where  the  carriage  should  he  ordered  to  meet  us 
(to  Corfu  a  drive  of  l^/a  hr.). 

To  THB  "Wbst.  —  To  Pelleka  (there  and  back  in  372-^  hrs., 
carr.  12  fr.)  and  the  W.  coast  of  the  Island.  On  leaving  the  carr- 
iage we  engage  a  boy  to  guide  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (890  ft.), 
whence  an  admirable  view  is  enjoyed,  very  beautiful  towards 
sunset. 

To  THB  NoKTH.  —  To  Oovino,  with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian 
arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay.  We  go  vill  Alipoii  and  return 
by  Potanibf  an  exquisite  drive  of  272-3  hrs.  (carr.  8-10  fr.). 

To  Pcdaeokastrizzaj  a  whole  day,  carriage  25  fr.,  a  very  pleasant 
road  with  beautiful  views.  About  halfway  to  Pa1»okastrizza,  near 
the  Bridge  of  Pheleka^  the  road  to  the  N.  part  of  the  island  diverges 
from  that  leading  to  Oovino  (see  above),  and  crosses  the  highest 
range  of  hills  in  the  island  by  the  Pass  of  8.  PanUUeone,  To  the 
right  towers  the  Monte  8.  Salvatorc,  Greek  Pantokrator  (2990  ft.  ] 
ascent  from  Qlyphb,  the  landing-station  for  the  high-lying  village 
of  Signes).  The  monastery  of  Palaeokastrizza  lies  on  a  rock  in  a  bay 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  commands  an  admirable  view  of 
the  coast  and  the  beautiful  blue  sea. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Corfu,  see  Baedeker's  Handbook 
to  Oreccc* 
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of  the  most  imporUut  Artists  mentloiied  iu  the  Handbook ,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreviations:  A.  ==  arebitect,  P.  s=  painter,  S.  =  sculptor;  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  B.  =  Bolognese,  Flor.  b=  Florentine,  Ferr.  s  Ferrareae, 
Mess.  =  Messineae,  Keap.  ss  Neapolitan,  Rom.  s=  Bomui,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


Aition,  Greek  P.,  2nd  cent.  A.  D.  — 

(xxxTiii). 
Ainimolo^  VinctnMo  di  Pavia  (  Vine,  Bo- 

mano)^  Palerm.  P.,  d.  1540.  —  (244). 
AUbrandOt  Oirol.,  Mess.  P.,  1470-1624. 
AUeifrl,  Ant.,  see  Correggio. 
Amerighi,  see  Caravagglo^  Mich, 
AngelicQ  da  Fietole.  Fra  Oiov..  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455. 
ApaUt,  Greek  P.,  366-906  B.  G.  — 

(xxxvii). 
Apollodonu,  Greek  P.,  end  of  5th 

cent.  B.  C.  —  (xxxvi). 
Apollaniut    of    TraUes,     Greek    8., 

brother  of  Tauriscus.  —  (xxxiv). 
Aquila,  8ilve»tro  deW,  8.,  15th  cent. 
— ,    Pompeo,  d%  P.,  second  half  of 

16th  cent. 
Arutidet,  Greek  P.,  370-380  B.  C.  — 

(xxxvii). 
Amo^o  del  (di)  Canibio.  see  Cambio. 
ArpinOf   CavaUere  d^  (Oiiu.   Cetari), 

Rom.  P.,  oa.  1560-1640.  —  (188). 
Auria,  Dom.  d*,  Keap.  8.,  pupil  of 

Giov.  da  Kola,  d.  1585. 
Baboedo,  Ant.,  K^eap.  8.,  A.,  1351-  ca. 

1415. 
Barbieriy  see  Ouereino. 
Barisano,   bronze -founder,    end   of 

12th  cent. 
Bartolommeo  delta  Farta,  Fra,  Flor. 

P.,  1476-1517. 
Bcusano.  Jacopo  (da  Ponte),  Yen.  P., 

1510-9^. 
— ,  Leandro  (da  Ponte) ,  son  of  Ja- 
copo, Ven.  P.,  1568-1623. 
Bazzi,  Oioo.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 
Bellini,  GentUe,  brother  of  Giovanni, 

Ven.  P.,  1421-1507. 
— ,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516. 
BeloUi,  Bern.,  see  Canaletto. 
Beltraffio,  see  Boltraffto. 
Bernardi,   Giov.,  da  CaeUlbologneee. 

Bol.  goldsmith,  d.  1564. 


Bernini,  Oiov.  Lorenzo,  Rom.  A.,  S.« 

1589-1680. 
Bigordi,  see  QMrlandaJo. 
Bol,  Ferd.,  Dutch  P.,  1611-81. 
Bottrc^JU>   (Beltraffio),    Giov.    Ant., 

Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

1467-1516. 
Bonannut,  Pisan  A.,  8.,  end  of  12th 

cent. 
Bonito,  Ifiec.,  Rom.  P.,  18th  eemt. 
Bonvicino,  see  Moreito. 
Botticelli,  Aless.  or  Sandro,  Flor.  P., 

1446-1510. 
Bronzino,  Angela,  Flor.  P.,  1602-72. 
Brueghel,  Pieter,  the  Elder.  Flemish 

P.,  1520^9. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angeto, 
Buono  (Buoni),  Silvettro,  Keap.    P., 

d.  1480. 
CdMbreee,  il  (Matteo  Preti),  Keap. 

P.,  1613-99. 
Galiari,  Paolo,  see  Veronete. 
Camaino,  Tino  da,  Siene8e8.,  d.  1339. 
C}ambituo,Luea,  GenoveseP.,  1627-85. 
Cambio,  Amol/o  del  (di),  Flor.  A., 

8.,  1240-1311.  —  (xlvii). 
Camilliani(Camillani),  Flor.  8.,  end 

of  16th  cent. 
Camuedni,  Vine.,  Rom.  P.,  1773-1844. 
C<xmuUo,Bartol.  da,  8icil.  P.  ,14th  cent . 
Canaletto  (Bern.  Belotti),    Ven.  P., 

1724-80. 
Canova,  Antonio,  8.,  1767-1832. 
Cetppucdno  Genovese,  see  Strozsi, 
Caraeei,  see  Carraeei. 
Caraedolo,    Giov.  Batt,    (sum.  Batr 

tUUUo),  Keap.  P.,  d.  1641.  —  (xlviii). 
Caravaggio,  MichtUi  Angelo  A^nerighi 

da,  Lomb.  and  Rom.  P.,  1569-1609. 
— .  PotidSro  Caldara  da,  Rom.  P., 

1496-1543.  —  (xlviii). 
Carraeei,    Annibale,   Bol.   P.,   1660- 

16()9 
— ,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1565-1619. 
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CavalUnl^  Fietro^  Bom.  P.,  14th  cent. 

—  (xlvU). 

Celtfiranc^    Franc.  ^   l^eap.   S.,   18th 

cent. 
CtlUni.  B^nventtto,  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 

smith,  lfiOO-72. 
Ciedone.  Andrea.  Ifeap.  A.,   8.,  d. 

1457. 
Claude  U  Lorram  (OeUie),  French 

P.,  160082. 
Gonea,  Seb.,  Neap.  P.,  1879-1764. 
Conradini  (Corrad.),  Ant.^  8.,  d.  1762. 
CorenMio,  BeUtaHo,  P.,  1656-1643.  ~ 

(xlviii). 
Correggio  (AnUmio  AUegri  da).  Parm. 

P.,  1494M634. 
Corto,  Vine.^  Neap.  P.,  d.  1545. 
Cotmati,    Bom.    family    of    stone- 

mosaicistS)  13th  cent. 
Cranaoh.   Lite.,   German    P.^    1472- 

1558. 
Oredi,  Lorenzo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1587. 
Oreeeensio^  Ant.,  Slcil.  P.,  first  half 

of  15th  cent.  —  (244). 
CrUeuokt,  Gio9.  Fit.,  Neap.  P.,  1496> 

1584. 
CHtf««,  Greek  S.,  5Ui  cent.  B.  C.  — 

(xzxi). 
GHwUi,  Carlo,  Yen.  P.,  ea.  1468-98. 
DoM,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616^6. 
DomenicMno    (Domenieo     ZampUri), 

Bol.  P.,  A.,  1681-1641.  —  (xlTiii). 
DonateUo  (Donato  di  Nieeolb  di  Beta 

Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1386-1466. 
Dontello,  Piero  and  Ippol,  Neap.  P., 

alleged  pupils   of  Zingaro,    15th 

cent.  —  (xlvii). 
DUrer,  Albr.,  German  P.,  1471-1608. 
DycJt,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  1599-1641. 
Buphranor,  Greek  8.,  P.,  875^886  B.  C. 

—  (zzzvii). 

Byek,  Bvbert  van,  Flemish  P.,  bom 

ca.  1360-70,  d.  ca.  1426. 
— ,  Jam  van,  Flemish  P.,  bom  ca. 

1381-85,  d.  1440. 
Fabriano,    Gentile  da,  Umbr.  P., 

1370-1460. 
Falcone,  Aniello,  Neap.  P.,  1600-1665. 

—  (xlviii). 

Fantaga,  Cotimo,  P.,  8.,  A.,  1591-1678. 
Fieeole,   Fra   Oiovanni  AngeUeo  da, 

see  Angelico. 
Finoglia,   Paolo  Dom.,  Neap.  P.,  d. 

1656. 
Fiore,  AgneUo  del.  Neap.  8.,  d.  ca. 

1500. 
— .  Colanionio  del  (Nice.  Tomaei),  P., 

l4th  cent. 
Foniana,  Bom.,  Bom.  A.«  1543-1607. 
Fontana,  Lavinia,  Bol.  P.,  1552-1602. 
Franco,  Agnoto,  Neap.  P.,  d.  ca.  1440. 
Fueeio,  A.,  first  half  of  13th  cent. 
Fuga,  Fernando,  Bom.  A.,  1699-1780. 


GdMele  d'Agnolo,  Neap.  A.,  ca.  1486. 
Oaetano,    Seipione,    Neap.  P.,    16th 

cent. 
Gagini   (Gaggini),    Ant.,    Sicil.    8., 

bom  1480,  and  sons.  —  (244). 
Gargivlo,  Dom.,  sum.  Mioeo  Spadaro, 

Neap.  P.,  1612-79. 
Gtird/alo    (Benvenuto    Tieio),    Ferr. 

P.,  1481-1559. 
Ghirlandejo,  Dom.   (Dom.  Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1449^94. 
Giordano,    Luca,    sum.   Fa   I^'eeto, 

Neap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1706.  —  (xlviii). 
€Hotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  S., 

1276-1337.  —  (xlvii). 
Gverdno,  il  (Giov.  Franc.  Barbieri), 

Bol.  P.,  1590-1666. 
JSackert,  Phil.,  German  P.,  1737-1807. 
Hay  ex.  Franc.,  Ital.  P.,  bom  1791. 
Kaufmamn,  Maria  Angelica,  German 

P.,  1741-1807. 
Komelitten,  Jacob,  Dutch  P.,  15-16th. 

cent.  —  (265). 
Lama,    Cfian   Bernardo,    Neap.    P., 

1608-79. 
Lanfranco,    Giov.,  Lomb.  and  Bom. 

P.,  1580M647. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  P.,  8.,  A.,  1462- 

1519. 
Lotto,  Lorenzo,  Yen.  P.,  14807-1564? 
Lueti*  van  Leyden  (Luca  d^Olanda) 

Dutch  P.,  1494-1533. 
Luini,  Bernardino,  Mil.  P.,   1470?- 

1660?. 
MagKone,  Flor.  P.,  8.,  second  half 

of  13th  cent. 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,  Flor.  A.,  8., 

1442-97. 
— ,  (HuUano  da,  Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mantegna,Andrea,  Pad.  P.,  1431-1506. 
Jfatuccio  the  Elder,  Neap.  A.,  8.,  ca. 

1280-1806. 
— ,  the   Younger,  Neap.  A.,  8.,  ca. 

129M388. 
Mazzoni,  Guido  (il  Modanino),  Hod. 

8.,  d.  1518. 
Mazzuola,  Fil.,  Parm.  P.,  d.  1505. 
— ,  Franc,  see  Parmigiani»o. 
Menge,  Ant.  Raphael,  F.,  1728-79. 
Merliano,  Giov.,  see  Ifola,  CHov.  da. 
Meuina,  Antonello  da,  Sicil.  P.,  b. 

after  1410,  d.  ca.  1493.  —  (244). 
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Capitanata,  the  176.  192. 
Capo,  Lo  (Capri)  164. 
Capo  Bianco  290. 

—  Figari  386. 

—  Soprano  304. 

—  di  Sorrento  148. 

—  Sottile  171. 
Capodimonte,  near    Ka- 

pies  80. 
— ,  near  Sorrento  147. 
Caposele  206. 
-,  Villa  16. 
Oappelle  182. 
Cappelliere  289. 
Capreae  152. 
Capri  160.  158. 
Capriati  al  Voltumo  7. 
Caprile  156. 
Capaa  7. 
Capua  8. 
Caparso  200. 
Caralu  369. 
Carbonara,  Capo  370. 
Carceri  di  Kerone  100. 
Cardellieri,  Monte  289. 
Cardillo,  Monte  335. 
Cardito,  Monte  189. 
Cariati  216. 
Carini  276. 
Carinola  18. 
Carlentini  348. 
Carloforte  374. 
Caronia  310. 
Caroniaa  Forest  239. 
Oarotto  146.  160. 
Carorigno  201. 
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Garpansano  230. 
Garpineto  2. 
Garrito  Ortona  188. 
Garrab»d90. 
Caruoli  Ibl. 
GarsoU  181. 
Gartageaa,  Gape  388. 
Gartellemi  334. 
Garthage  387. 
— ,  Gape  382.  388. 
Casabuono  206. 
Gaaa  del  Bosco  346. 

—  Inglese  345. 
G^jiacalenda  191. 
Gasaferro  178. 
Casalbordino  190. 
Gasalduni  206. 
GaMle  d*Altamura  195. 
Gasalnaovo  11.  178. 
Gasamicciola  106. 
Gascano  18. 

Gascia  177. 
Gaserta  9.  204. 

—  YeccMa  10. 
CeuUinum  7. 
CaHnum  4. 
Ccummae  288.  806. 
Gaaoria  204. 
Gassano  200.  218. 
Gassaro  392.  807. 
Gaesibile  306. 

—,  river  806. 
GaMino  4. 
— ,  Xonte  5. 
Gaatagna,  Gapo  323. 
Gastanea  321. 
Gaatel  8.  Angelo  177. 

—  Fiorentino  194. 

—  8.  Giorgio  178. 
•—  di  Lama  189. 

—  di  Sangro  186. 

—  Termini  292. 

—  di  Tusa  809. 
Gaatelbuono  309. 
Castelcivita  203. 
Gasteldacaa  290. 
Gafltella,  Capo  216. 
Gastellaceio,  Fort  319. 
Gastellalto  189. 
Cafltellammare  Adr.  190. 

—  del  Golfo  (Sicily)  277 

—  di  Siabia  142. 
Gastellaneta  200. 
Oastello,  Monte  160. 

—  di  Barbarossa  166. 

—  di  Giatema  173. 

—  del  Monte  197. 

—  in  Parco  159. 
Gafltellaccio  209. 
Gastelnuovo  Yallo  220. 
Gastelyetere  217. 
Gastelvetraao  279. 
OastigUone  382. 


Gastiglione  di  Sicilia  333. 
•— ,  Monte  168. 
Gastro  203. 
GastroftUppo  299. 
GastrogioTanni  327.  299. 
Gafltronnoro  292. 
Gastroreale  811. 
CafltroYillari  209.  219. 
Cattrum  Mintrvae  208. 

—  Novum  189. 

8.  Gatoldo  299.  298. 

Catalfanoj  Monte  224. 275. 

Catana  2S3.  336. 

GaUnia386. 

— ,  Piano  di  347. 

Gatanzaro  217. 

Gatena  del  Marghine  367. 

Gatenannova  801. 

S.  Gaterina  (Reggio)  222. 

— ,  Sicily  399. 

— ,  near  Sqaillace  217. 

Gatona  222. 

S.  GatUldo,  Ga0t.  308. 

Gaudine  Forks  11.  204. 

Cetudium  11. 

Catdaniu  317. 

Gaaeo  291. 

Gava  del  Tirreni  169. 

Garaliere  181. 

CavalUno  208. 

Garone,  river  215. 

Geccano  8. 

Gecebina  11. 

CedrinutdVT. 

Gefala-Diana  289. 

Gefalone,  Pizso  180. 

Gefalh  308. 

Gelano  183. 

Gellole  Faaani  18. 

Cento  Camerelle  100. 

Gentorbi  801. 

Genturipe  282.  301. 

CepfMloedium  308.  809. 

Geprano  3. 

Cereaiae  187. 

Cerchio  183. 

Gerda  291. 

Cerignola  196. 

Gerreto  304. 

Cerrila,  Boaco  della343. 

Certosa,  the  (Capri)  164. 

—  (nearMileto)  221. 

—  di  8.  Lorenzo  208. 
Cervaro  6.  194.  207. 
— ,  river  307. 
Cervialto,  Mte.  306. 
Ccrvico  219. 
Gesarano  160. 

8.  (3eaario  di  Lecce  203. 
Cetara  167. 
CharybdU  222.  331. 
Chiaiolella  104. 
Gbiancbe  174. 
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Chiatona  211. 
Chiazsa  302. 
Chienti.  river  188. 
Ghieti  186. 
GhienU  191. 
Chilivani  366. 
Chirica,  Monte  323. 
Chinnso,  Monte  169. 
Ghiusa-Sclafani  289. 
Choerade$  211. 
Ckrytas  301. 
Giampino  1. 
Cibali  336. 
Cicala  178. 
Cicci,  Monte  321. 
Gicciano  ITS. 
Cicero's  Tomb  16. 

—  Villa  16. 

Ciclopi,  Scogli  del  381. 
Cimiti,  Capo  delle  216. 
Gimitlle  178. 
Cineto  181. 
Ginisi  276. 
Cinquemiglia,   Piano   di 

Gintaria,  la  286. 
Ciretii  14. 

Girceo  or  Gircello,  Monte 
orPromontorio  14. 11. 
Gir^  216. 

8.  Giro,  Orotta  di  273. 
Cisterna  12. 
Gisternino  301. 
Cittit  Santangelo  190. 
CittJi  Vecchia  381. 
Cittaducale  177. 
Gittanova  318. 
CivitJt  d'Antino  186. 

—  Lavinia  11. 
Civitonova  188. 
Givitella  Boveto  186. 
Clanius  11. 

8.  Glemente  di  Gas.  186. 
Cocullo  183. 
Cocuzzo,  Monte  219.  220. 
Codola  173.  159. 
Collarmele  183. 
ColU*  Leueogaei  96. 
GoUesano  308. 
Colli  181.  189. 
Colonne,  Capo  delle  216. 
Comino  381.  378. 
Cdmiso  304. 
Comitini  292.  299. 
Gonca,  Gapo  di  171. 
— ,  Gorge  of  147. 
Gonca  d'Oro,  la  247. 
Goncazze,  Serra  delle  346. 
GoncUlo,  Monte  343. 
S.  Cono  302. 
Coruentia  219. 
Gonsilina  303. 
Gontessa  289. 
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Conti  delle  FontMMlle 
150. 

—  di  Qeremenna  ilSO. 
ConUgllano  176. 
Contr.  del  Santicdli  306. 
Controne  206. 
Contoni  20B. 
Convertaao  200. 
Copiae  216. 
Coppolft,  Monte  143. 
Cora  11. 
Goraci  220. 
Conto  197. 
Corc^a  390. 
Corfinium  185. 
Corfu  389. 
Gori  11. 
Gorigliano  Galabro  216. 

—  d'Oiranto  903. 
Corleone  289. 
Gorleto  306. 
Como,  Monte  180. 
Comiu  368. 
Coroglio,  Capo  88. 
Corpo  di  Cava  160. 
Correo  820. 
Cors&ri  289. 
Cota  219. 

Goscile,  river  209.  218. 
Gosenza  219. 
SS.  Gosma  e  Damianol8. 
Couyra  382. 
8.  Costanzo,  Mte.  148. 
Gotrone  216. 
GrapoUa  148. 
Crathit  218. 
Grati,   river    216.  218. 
Cretaro,  Monte  144. 
Grimiti,  Uonte  356. 
8.  Groce,  Capo  348. 

—  del  Sannio  191. 

—  (Mt.  Vesuviua)  118. 
Grocelle  di  Agrifoglio, 

Le  220. 
Gropani  216. 
CroUm  216. 
Gnicoli  216. 
Cuba,  La  270. 
Cuccio,  Monte  224. 
Gnlatrello  307. 
Gnlmlne  374. 
Cuma€  102.  30. 
Gunano,  Monte  333. 
Cupertanum  200. 
Gupra  Marittima  189. 
Cutiliat^  Laeut  177. 
Ourro,  Monte  183. 
Gutro  216. 
Gutt6,  Monte  333. 
Cutula  332. 
Cyane  Brook  362. 

-Jopean  I«luids  331. 
*  102. 


Dameevta  166. 

Damnsi  386. 

S.  Deca,  Mte.  892. 

Deeima,  Fiomara  329. 

Deeimomannu  369. 

Delia  306. 

— ,  river  288. 

8.  Demetrio  ne*  Veatini 

180. 
Deserto  149. 
De«ulo  876. 
Diano  206. 
DicatareMa  98. 
DieaeopoUt  278. 
Didyme  324. 
Dittaino,  river  301. 
Djamiir  382. 
Djebel-Khaoui  888. 

—  Resas  889. 

—  Zaghouaa  889. 
Domus  Kovat  378. 
8.  Donato  di  Lecee  203. 
Donna  Beatrice  289. 
Donnafiigata  804. 
Donori  376. 

Drago,  river  294. 
Drepana  286. 
DueheMa,  La  868. 
Due  FratelU  167. 
Dagenta  204. 
Durillo  304. 
— ,  river  304. 

Sboli  207. 

8.  Efitio,  Gburch  373. 

Egetta  278. 

Egnatia  201. 

EknamQtBOS. 

Eleutherut  276. 

8.  EUa  191.  276. 

— ,  Capo  370.  372. 

—,  Monte  222. 

Blini  376 

Elmaa  369. 

8.  Elpidio  188. 

Enafl  366. 

Etiffuivm  291. 

Enna  228.  299. 

Enoti*  374. 

EnUlla  282.  289. 

Epano  393. 

Epitario,  Punta  deir  98. 

Epomeo,  Monte  107.105. 

Epometu  106. 

Epopetu  105. 

Erbe  Blanche  336. 

Erbessu*  299. 

Eremitaggio  di  Trapani 

320. 
Erieuta  324. 
ErikOQji  389. 
Etyx  227.  232.  286. 
Esporlato  866. 


EstenUi  376. 
Etna,  see  JEtna. 
8.  Ettfemia  22i. 
— ,  Oolfo  di  221. 
Suonymut  dSlL 

lahfirteria  nova  3. 

—  vetu4  8. 
Fagnano  180. 
Faito,  Monte  143. 
Falconara  303. 
-,  riv«r  306. 
Faleonaria  386. 
Falcone  311. 
Falconiera,  Monte  276. 
FtUemiu,  Atur  18. 
Falsomiele  273. 

Fano  Adriano  189- 
FaragUoni  154.  881. 
Farina,  Cape  383. 
Faro  321. 
Fasano  201. 
Favara  303. 
— ,  La  273. 
Favarotta  906.  302. 
Favastina  222. 
Favignaaa  286. 
Favorita,  la,  Portici  112. 
— ,  near  Paleimo  368. 
8.  Felice  10.  14. 
S.  Ferdinando  325. 
Ferentino  2. 
Ferentinum  2. 
Fertntum  195. 
Ferla  807. 
Fermo  188. 
Feroleto  Antieo  221. 
Ferrandina  210. 
Ferru,  Monte  868. 
Fibrenua,  river  187. 
FicarasaeUi  274.  290. 
FicarasBi  274.  290. 
Ficarra  810. 
FicuBza  389. 
FigUno  159. 
FUdidonna  803. 
Filicuri  324. 
S.  FiUppo  Archi  313. 

—  d'Argir6  801. 
Finisterra,  prom.  203. 
Firtnum  Fieeittim  188. 
Finmara,  river  195. 
Fiume  Galdo  377. 

—  Freddo  220.  277.  880. 

—  Grande  226.  291.  806. 

—  Salso226. 291. 299.803. 

—  Torto  291.  807. 
S.  Flavia  276.  390. 
8.  Flaviano  188. 
Floridia  307. 
Foggia  193. 
Fondacasao  803. 
Fondi  16. 
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Fondi,  Lake  of  16. 
Fonni  S7fr. 
Font  Banduiiae  196. 
Fontana  107.  214. 

—  Congiada  876. 

—  Grande  106. 

—  Veechia  329/330. 
Fontanamela  S76. 
Fontanarosa  193. 
Fontane  188. 
Fonteechio  180. 
Fantes  Leueogaei  96. 
Fordungianas  368. 
Forenxa  196. 
Forio  107. 

Forli  186. 
Formia  16. 
Formiae  16. 
Fomacelle  160. 
Forno,  II  100. 
Fortore,  rirer  191. 
Forum  Popilii  206. 

—  Trajani  368. 

—  Vuleani  96. 
Fona  396. 
Fossacesia  190. 
Fossanuora  13. 
Fragneto  191. 
Franeavilla  190.  214. 
8.  Franco,  Monte  189. 
Francoliai  18. 
Fraaso  204.  13. 
Fratelli  844. 

8.  Fratello  310. 

— ,  Fiumara  310. 

Frattamagglore-Onimo 

Fratto  163. 
Frattocchie  11. 
FregeUae  3. 
FreMo  191. 
Fries  376.i 
Frosinone  3. 
Frumento,  Monte  343. 
Frutino  3. 

Fucino,  Lago  di  182. 
Fundi  16. 
Fuorigrotta  92.  86. 
Fureulw  Caudina*  11. 

204. 
Fnriano,  Fiumara  dl  310. 
Furore  171. 
Fusaro,  Lago  del  101. 

Oaeta  17. 

Oaggera,  river  277.  278. 

Oagliano  801. 

Oairo  376. 

Galatt  326. 

Galatina  208. 

Galatone  203. 

Oaldo  206. 

Qalli,  I  171. 


Oallico  222. 
Qallinella.  rirer  277. 
GaUipoU  203. 
Oallo,  Capo  di  224. 
Qalteili  367. 
— ,  Monte  276. 
Oalugnano  203. 
Qangi  291. 
Qaraguso  210. 
Qaroino,  Mte.    176.  191. 

Garigiiano,  river  3.  18. 
Garofalo,  the  331. 
Garouna  393. 
Gasturi  392. 
QcuOot  381. 
8.  Gavino  368. 
Gela  233.  301. 
Gela,  river  304. 
GemeUaro,  Mte.  343. 345. 
Gemini,  Monte  292. 
Generosa,  La  291. 
Gennargentu,  Mt.  376. 
S.Gennaro,  monaatery  96. 
Gerace  218. 
Gerbini302. 
S.  Gtermano  4. 
— ,  Stufe  di  92. 
Cterrei  375. 
Gesico  375. 
Geeso  312. 
S.  Giaeomo  216. 
GiampUieri  335. 
Giardinetto  207. 
Giardini  325. 
Giarre  890. 
Giarretta,  river  347. 
Giave  366. 
GibeUina  279. 
Gibilmanna  808. 
Gibilrosaa  273. 
GigantI,  Grotta  de'  378. 
Ginosa  211. 
Giocca  378.  876. 
Gioia  Tauro  231. 

—  del  GoUe  196.  200. 
Gioiosa  lonica  218. 

—  Marea  310. 

S.  Giorgio  (Avellino')  173. 
— ,  near  Taranto  2i4. 
— ,  in  Sardinia  378. 
— ,  in  Sicily  312. 
— ,  near  Patti  310. 
8.  Giovanni  in  Carico  3. 

—  in  Fiori  230. 
-  e  Paolo  di  Oasamari 
187. 

—  de  Sinis  363. 

—  a  Teduccio  106.  111. 

—  (Sardinia)  873. 
Giovenco  183. 
Giovinano  198. 
Girasole  376. 


Girgenti  293. 
Acropolis  294. 
8.  Biagio  394. 
Biblioteca  Lucchesiana 

2<K). 
Catacombs  393. 
Cathedral  397. 
Cloaca}  of  Phseax  397. 
Fonte  dei  Greci  394. 
Gates  393. 
8.  Giorgio  398. 
S.  Gregorio  delle  Rapi 

396. 
Grotta  de*  Frangapani 

396. 
Hippodrome  397. 
S.  Maria  dei  Greci  397. 
Museum  398. 
S.  Kicola  395. 
Oratory  of  Phalaris  395. 
Panitteri  Garden  396. 
Passeggiata  398.  394. 
Piscina  397. 
Porta  Aurea  396. 

—  del  Ponte  394. 
Purgatorio,  Oh.  del  398. 
Bock  of  Athene  398. 394. 
Bupe  Atenea  398.  394. 
Sulphur  Mines  298.  294. 
Temple  of  ^sculapius 

—  of  Athene  298. 

—  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
396. 

—  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine 394. 

—  of  Concord  396. 

—  of  Hercules  896. 

—  of  JunoLaeinia396. 

—  of  Jupiter  Polieus 
398. 

—  of  Vulcan  397. 

—  of  Zeus  396. 
Tomb  of  Theron  396. 
8.  Vito  393. 

Giuliana  289. 

Giulianello  11. 

— ,  Lago  di  11. 

S.  (Huliano  del  Sannio 

191. 

~,  Monte  286.  227.  286. 
Giulianova  189. 
Giurdignano  203. 
8.  Giuseppe  10. 
Gizio,  river  181. 
Glypho  393. 
GnatfUa  201. 
Godrano  289. 
Goletta  382. 
Golfo  Aranci  366. 
Gonnesa  874. 
Gorgo  di  Cotone  280. 
Goriano  184. 
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Ooyino  393. 
Goizo  381.  878. 
QradeUe,  Pnnta  140. 
GntgiuAO  142.  144. 
Grammichele  308. 
Gnn  Smso  dltaUa  180. 

176. 
Otmmdo  210. 
Oratteri  306. 
OraTina  344.  196.  210. 
Gracia  Veectaia  272. 
Greecio  176. 
Greci  207. 
S.  Gregorio  218. 
Grifone,  Monte  224.  273. 
Grotta,  La  321. 
Grotto  d'Ayerno  96. 

—  Aszurra  167. 

—  Bianea  167. 

—  del  Bore  844. 

—  del  Bore  Marino  167. 

—  del  Cane  92. 

—  del  GastigUone  153. 

—  di  Gollepardo  3. 

—  Dragonara  101. 

—  della  Fate  Donnavilla 
311. 

—  del  FraeaMO  384. 

—  della  Pace  103.  96. 

—  delle  Pnlselle  288. 

—  della  Sibilla  98.  103. 
284. 

—  deile  Stalattite  157. 

—  Taphano  288. 

—  Verde  168. 
Grottaglio  214. 
Ghrottammare  189. 
Grottas,  Xte.  10  375. 
Grotte,  Le  299. 
Grottole  210. 
Orumenium  206. 
Grumo  200. 

Gnardia,  Monte  di  822. 
Gnglionesi  191. 
Gnllo  Valley  812. 
GnmalnnKa,    river  847. 
Gurrito  3^. 
8.  GnsmaQO,  river  348. 

TLadranum  334. 
Halaeta  309. 
Halieycw  279. 
Halyeu*  289. 
Hamm&m  Lif  388. 
Hatria  190. 
B^iref  268. 
Htlorw  306.  306. 
Hemiehara  291. 
Bephaetticules  322. 
Teraelea  216. 

Minoa  290. 

aeMa  109. 

7alanenm  108. 


Herdania  194. 
Hermitage  (Mt  Vesuviua) 

116. 
ffieetia  92L 
Hiera  323. 
Himella  181. 
HimtrA  307.  238. 

—  MeridumalU  226.  291. 
299.  303. 

—  i8«pteiilriofia»«226.291. 
306. 

HipparisdOL 
Hipponion  221. 
HUUmium  191. 
Hybla  Seraea  2BQ.  304. 

—  Minor  334. 
Hyceara  276. 
Hydruntum  208. 
Hydnu  208. 
Hyllsan  Harbour  392. 
Hyp»<u  288. 
— ,  river  294. 


Igleslaa  378. 

8.  Uario  19i. 

Ilbono  376. 

niorai  366. 

Imaehara  291. 

Imele,  river  181. 

Imera  299. 

Imperatore,  Panto  107. 

Inarime  106. 

Inice,  Monto  279. 

IntulaB  DiamedBoe  191. 

Interamna  189. 

[ntermeeole^Pisso  d'  180. 

InUrocrta  177. 

InUrpromium  186. 

loppolo  221. 

Irno  163. 

Irpino  174. 

Ischia  106. 

Uehitella  193. 

Iscla  105. 

[aclero,  the  204. 

Isemia  185.  7. 

Isili  375. 

(sola  Capo-Bizznto  216. 

—  d'Aci  831. 

—  dei  Cant  382. 

—  delle  Femine  276. 

—  del  Liri  187. 

—  Ferdinandea  289. 

—  Grande  285. 

—  Lnnga  286. 

—  Plana  374. 

—  Salina  324. 
Isoletto  3. 
Ispica.  Val  d*  306. 
Itri  16. 

Jerzu  375. 

Julian  Aqueduet  100. 


Kalikiopoulo,  Lake  392. 
Kamart  388.    . 
Kardakf  882. 
Karthada  387. 
Kasi^S^  275. 
Kheredine  887. 
Khram  887. 
Konto  Vonui  389. 
KorliCn  288. 
Kressida  392. 
Kroniot^  Ji<ms  288. 
Kpme  80. 


Labieo  2. 

Lacco  107. 

Lacinianpromontory  216. 

Laconi  376. 

LiKut  AeherutiuM  i02» 

-  Amyelamus  16. 
•  Aptmut  97. 

-  CittUiae  177. 

-  Fueinvi  182. 

-  Fundcunu  16. 

-  LueriMU  97. 

-  ITitfer  209. 

—  FaUcorum  303. 
Lagonegro  206. 
Lagopesole  210. 
Lama,  Caatel  di  189. 
Lanciano  190. 
Lanuficl  875. 
Lanuvium  11. 
Lao,  river  209. 
Lao*  209. 
Larino  191. 
Larittum  191. 
Laecari  306. 
Latiano  214. 
Lattorico  219. 
Lattaro^Mte.  144. 
Lauria  209. 
Lauro,  Mte.  227. 
LauUtlae  16. 
Lavello  196. 
Laviano  206. 
Lavoro,  Terra  di  7. 
Lazzaro  218. 
8.  Lazaaro,  Fort  169. 
Leaoo,  Monte  13, 
Lecce  202. 
Lei  367. 
Lentini  347. 
— ,  Lago  di  347. 
8.  Leo  316. 
S.  Leonardo  193.  848. 
-^  river  290. 
Leone  302. 
Leonessa  176. 
Leonforte  801. 
LeotUini  232.  347. 
Lepre,  Monte  333. 
Lercara  292. 
Lesina,  Lago  di  191. 
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Lete  Vivo,  brook  180. 
Letoianni  325. 
Lettere  142. 
Leuea  208. 

Leaca,  promontory  203. 
8.  Leueio,  Oasino  di  10. 
Levanso  285. 
S.  Liberatore,  Monte  161. 
Licata  238.  dOQ. 
Licatia  344. 
Lilibeo,  Capo  284. 
Lilybaeum  284. 
Limbara,  Monti  di  366. 
Lingua  321. 
Linguaglossa  332. 
— ,  Bosco  di  342. 
lAparaeM  822. 
Lipari  322. 

—  Islands  226.  322. 
Liris,  river  3.  18.  181. 
Lisca  Blanca  324. 
Locroi  Epizephyrioi  218. 
Lone  168. 

Longano  811. 
Lontrano,  ravine  206. 
S.  Lorenzo  276. 
—,  Certosa  206. 

—  Maggiore205. 
Lorcto  173.  188. 
Lotzorai  375. 

8.  Lonis  387. 
Lueania  176.  209. 
Luce  215. 
Lucera  193. 
Lueeria  193. 
8.  Lucia  213.  312. 
S.  Lucido  220. 
Luco  183. 
Lucrino  97. 
Lumidoro  348. 
Luparo,  Monte  184. 
Lupia  203. 
Lusciano,  Villa  97. 
Lysimelia  362. 


Maeara  290. 
Maccalubi  292. 
MacGhia  ,  La  343. 
Macomer  367. 
MaeopHsa  367. 
Maddalena,  La  373. 
Maddaloni  10.  204. 
Madonia  Mts.  306.  227. 
Madonna  deirAnnunziata 
266 

—  deir  Autu  277. 

—  del  Capo  216. 

—  del  Castello  209. 

—  del  Lauro  145. 

—  della  Bocca  330. 

—  di  Saccargia  378. 
Maechi,  Torrente  332. 
Maenza  13. 


Magliano  182. 
Maglie  203. 
Magna  Oraecia  176. 
Magnisi  348. 

Maiella,  Mt.  175. 184. 190. 
Maiori  167. 
Maiorisi  18. 
Malaspina,  Monte  321. 
Maletto  333. 
Maleventum  205. 
Malfa  824. 
Malka,  la  387. 
Malta  378. 
Malvagna  382. 
Mandas  375. 
Mandela  181. 
Manduria  214. 
Manfredonia  192. 
Mangano  330. 
Maniacium  333. 
Mannu,  river  375. 
Manoppello  186. 
Manouba,  the  387. 
Manoubia,  the  386- 
Marano  189. 
Marausa  285. 
Marcellinara  221.  217. 
Marcianise  204. 
S.  Marco  219. 

—  di  Alunzio  232.  310. 
— ,  Cape  363. 
Marechiaro  87. 
Marecoccola ,    Telegrafo 

dil50. 
Mare  Dolce  274. 

—  Grande  211. 

—  Morto  100.  101. 

—  Piccolo  211.  213. 
Marescia  200. 
8.  Margarita  104. 
8.  Margherita  289. 
8.  Maria  del  Bisognosi 

181. 
— ,  near  Catanzaro  217. 

—  (Massa  Lubrense)  148. 

—  di  Buonaria  372. 

—  di  Capua  Vctere  8. 

—  a  Castello  150. 

—  del  Castello  118. 

—  diOesii,  near  Palermo 
278. 

,  near  Catania  340. 

—  di  Leuca  203. 

—  di  Licodia  384. 

—  Maggiore  159. 

—  a  Monte  Vergine  289. 

—  della  Neve  149. 

—  a  Pozzano  143. 

—  del  Bosario  153. 

—  della  Scala  320. 

—  di  8iponto  193. 

—  del  ooccorso  155. 
della  Valle  320. 


S.  Maria    della   Vittoria 

182. 
— ,  island  285. 
Marianopoli  298. 
8.  Marie  181. 
Mariglianella  173. 
MarigUano  10.  173. 
Alarina  del  Cantone  148. 

—  di  Cazzano  145. 
-^  di  Equa  145. 

—  di  Puolo  147. 
8.  Marina  324. 
Marinella  866. 
Marino  189. 
Maritime  226. 
Marmogada  376. 
Marmore  176. 
Maroglio,  river  301. 
Marro,  river  221. 
Marrubiu  368. 
Marruvium  183. 
Marsa,  La  388.  387. 
Marsala  283. 
Marsico  Kuovo  208. 
8.  Martino  (near  Pa- 
lermo) 272. 

—  in  Pensilis  191. 
— ,  near  Milazzo  312. 
MascaU  332. 
Mascalucia  344. 
Massa  (Vesuvius)  115. 

—  d'Albe  182. 
Massafra  2(X). 
Massa  Lubrense  148. 
Massanunziata  344. 
Massico,  Monte  18. 
Biassolivieri,  prom.  350. 
Mater  Domini  159. 
Matese  10. 

Matriee  191. 
Matriniu  190. 
Mazara  288. 
Mazaras,  river  283. 
Mazzara  283. 
Meana  376. 

Megara  Hyblaea  348. 232. 
Megarean  Bay  348. 
Megari*  34. 
Mejerda,  river  382. 
Melfi  194. 
— ,  Pizzuto  di  195. 
Meligunis  322. 
Melilli  348. 
Melite  379. 
Melito  218. 
Menae  232.  302. 
Menfrici  or  MenE  288. 
Mercante,  Passo  del  218. 
Mercato  8.  Severino  173. 
Mercogliano  174. 
Merenda  382. 
Mesagne  214. 
Mes9ana  314. 
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MeMliia  318. 
Abbadiazsa,  L'  890. 
8.  Agottino  818. 
8.  Anna  817. 
8.  AnnnnzUta  817. 
Antennamaref  Mte.  320. 
Boccetta,  Torrente  318. 
Gampo  Inglese  930. 

—  Santo  K^. 
GajppaceiBi,  Mont«  dei 

Cathedral  816. 
Cattolica,  la  817. 
Cemetery,  Prot.  819. 
GhalcidicaBt  Mods  320. 
Citadel  319. 
Corso  Cavour  818. 
^  Yltt.  Smanuele  819. 
8.  Cosma  A  Damiano 

817. 
Dogana  819. 
Exchange  819. 
Fort  Castellaeao  819. 

—  Gonzaga  830. 
Fountain  of  MontOfsoU 

81b. 
S.  Francesco   d'Assisi 

818. 
— ,  Oratorio  di  819. 
S.  Gioacchino  818. 
8.  OiOT.  DeooUato  818. 
8.  Gregorio  817. 
Harbour  819. 
Indirizzo,  Ch.  del  317. 
Lazzaretto  319. 
Library  817. 
Lighthouse  319. 
8.  Luda  817. 
8.  Haddalena  817. 
8.  Maria    Alemanna 

817. 

—  dlMortalto  318. 

—  delU  Scala  318.  330. 
Matagrifone  818. 
Matrice  316. 
Natural   History    Col- 
lection 317. 

8.  ITiecolo  818. 
Ospedale  Civico  817. 
Pace,  Chiesa  della  818. 
Palazzo  Brunaccini319. 

—  Grano  818. 

--  Municipale  819. 
Piazza  del  Duomo  316. 
Post  Office  819.  313. 
8.  Eocco  317. 
Statue  of  Don  John  of 

Austria  818. 
Strada  UiUtare  320. 
Teatro  Vitt.  Eman.  313 
University  817. 
Villa  Guelfonla  818. 
essina,  the  Strait  of  311. 


Messina,  river  221. 
Meta  146. 
Metaponto  210. 
Metaponiutn  210. 
Metaurum  231. 
Metamtu  221. 
Mezzagno  21S. 
Hezzocampo  384. 
Mezzojuso  289. 
8.  Michele,  Mte.  153.  376. 
— ,  nearMuifredonia  193. 
— ,  near  Melfl  191. 
Mignano  7. 
Milazzo  311.  227.  228. 
Mileto  221. 
Miletto,  Monte  10. 
Mill  326. 
MiUs  368. 
MiUtello  302. 
Mimiani  298. 
Uimnermum  272. 
Minardo,  Monte  333. 
Mineo  232.  302. 
Minervino,  Murgie  di  197. 
Miniscola  Spiaggia  di  101. 
Minoa  290. 
M%nopoU$  200. 
Minori  167. 
Mintuma  18. 
Mini/umae  18. 
Mirto  Crosia  216. 
Miseno  101. 
— ,  Capo  101. 
Mxsenum  100. 
MisUmeri  288. 
Misterbianco  335. 
Mistretta  309. 
Mitromania,6rotta  di  165. 
Modica  305. 

Modione,  river  280.  282. 
Modolo  367. 
Modugno  197.  200. 
Moiano  204. 
Mojo  332. 
Mola  di  Bari  200. 
—  di  Gaeta  16. 
— ,  near  Taormina  329. 

326. 
Molentargiu,    Stagno  di 

370.  372. 
Mole$  PuteoUmae  94. 
Molfetta  198. 
Molina  181. 
— ,  PunU  106. 
Molini,  Valle  de'  169. 
Monacllione  191. 
Monacone,  II  164. 
Manalut  309. 
Monasterace  217. 
Monastir  389. 
Mondello  269. 
Mondragone  18. 
Monforte  191.  312. 


Mongibello  341. 
Mongiuffl  835. 
Mongrassano  319. 
MonopoU  200. 
Monreale  (Sicily)  271. 

—  (Sardinia)  368. 
Monserrato  876. 
Montagano  191. 
Montagnuola,  the  346. 
Montaguto  207. 
Montalbano  216. 
Montallegro  289. 
Montalto  219.  223. 
Montauro  217. 
Monte  Cassino  6. 

—  Comjpatri  2. 

—  Fortino  2. 

—  Giordano  216. 

—  Grosse  307. 

—  Kuovo  97. 

—  Santangelo  193. 

—  Vergine  174.  824. 
Montecalvo  207. 
Montecorvino  168. 
Monteiasi  214. 
Monteleone  221. 
Montemaggiore  391. 
Montemesola  214. 
Montenarba  368. 
Montenero  191. 
Montepaganb  190. 
Montepertuso  144. 
Montepesole  210. 
Monteponi  363.  374. 
Mont^randone  189. 
Monteroduni  7. 
Montesampolo  189. 
Montesano  208. 
Montesarchio  11. 
Montesardo  203. 
Montesilvano  190. 
Montet  Lactarii  144. 
<-  Jfeptunii  227. 

^  Ptloridu  227. 
Montevecchio  363.  368. 
Monti  366. 

—  Bossi  344.  334. 
Monttcelli  16. 
Montorio  189. 
Montoro  173. 
Morano  209. 
Moroone  191. 
Mores  366. 
Mbrgantium  282. 
Morino  186. 
Mormanno  209. 
Morolo  2. 
Moropano  107. 
Moscia,  Monte  217. 
Mosdano  189. 
Motta  192. 

—  8.  Anastasia  303.  336. 
Mottola  200. 
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M0i9e  233.  384. 
MugUaiSOl. 
Mnlaf^  878. 
Mnlinauo  289. 
Mvramum  200. 
MuraU,  La  210. 
Marf  anal,  M oote  873. 
Hurgie  di  Hinervino  197. 
If  nro  2U6. 
—  Lncano  209. 
If  luef  378. 
Xnsnimell  292. 
Mntignano  190. 
Mylat  311.  312. 

ITao,  Capo  216. 
Vaplea  19. 

Accademla  Pontanlana 
46. 

Aeqva  di  Serino  80. 

Albergo  del  Poreri  41. 

8.  Angelo  a  Nilo  47. 

S.  Anna  del  Lombard! 
43. 

SS.  Annnnsiata  48. 

Aqnarinm  83. 

ArchetieUo.  r  89. 

ArchiTes  48. 

ArcivMCOTado  58. 

Arrival  19. 

Arsenal  96. 

Banea  Xazionale  40. 

Bankers  23. 

8.  Barbara  38. 

Baths  24. 

Bazaar  41. 

Beer  21. 

Boardine  Houses  20. 

Boats  23. 

Booksellers  25. 

Botanic  Oardto  41. 

Cable  Tramways  28. 82. 

Caf6s  21. 

Camaldoli  90. 

Campo  Santo  Xaovo  49. 

Capo  Corogllo  88. 

—  di  PosiUpo  87. 
Capodimonte  80. 
Cappella  del  Sole  60. 

—  del  Tesoro  51. 

S.  Carlo,  Theatre  36. 
Carnival  28. 
Carriages  21.  22. 
Casa  del  Trovatelli  48. 
Castello  Capnano  49. 

—  del  Carmine  89. 

—  Wuovo  37. 

—  deU*  Ovo  34. 

—  SanV  Elmo  82. 
Catacombs  79. 

8.  Caterina  a  Formello 

49: 
Cathedral  50. 


Naples : 
Cemeteries  49. 
Chemists  24. 
Chiaja,  the  32. 
S.  Chiara  44. 
Chiesa   del  Sannazaro 

OD. 

Cigars  21. 

Colonna  de^  Xartiri  89. 

Commandants   Besid. 

35. 
Commissionnaires  30. 
Confectioners  21. 
Conserratorinm   of 

Music  54. 
Consulates  24. 
Corso  Garibaldi  39.  49. 

—  B^  dltalia  38. 

^  Vitt.  Emanuele  81. 
8.  Croce  al  Mercato  39. 
Cumee  Bailway  91. 
Custom  House  33. 
Daxio  Consumo  89. 
Dogana  38. 
S.  Domenico  Magg.  45. 
Duomo  50. 
English  Churches  25 
Exchange  37. 
Festivals,  national  and 

religious  28. 
S.  Filippo  Veri  53. 
Foundlings^  Home  48. 
S.  Francesco   di  Paola 

96. 
Frisio,  Scoglio  di  87. 
Fuorigrotta  92.  85. 
Galleria  Principe  di  Ka- 

poli  41. 

—  Umberto  1.  36. 
S.  Oennaro  79. 
Gesh  Kuovo  43. 
S.  Giac.  dellaHarca  42. 

—  degli  Spagnuoli  37. 
S.   Giovanni  a  Carbo- 

nara  50. 

—  Maggiore  46. 

—  de**  Pappacoda  46. 
Goods  Agents  26. 
Grotta  di  PosiUpo  85. 
Grotto  of  Sejanus  88. 
Guides  30. 
Harbours  88. 
History  30. 
Hospitals  24.  84.  87. 
Hotels  19.  20. 
Immacolatella  38. 
Incoronata  42.  37. 

8.  Januarius,  Chap.  51. 
Largo  della  Caritk  40. 

—  8.  Domenico  45. 

—  del  Hercatello  41. 

—  8.  Trinitjt  Xagg.  43. 

—  deUa  Vittoria  33. 


Naples : 
Li  ceo  Vitt.  Bman.  41. 
Lighthouse  38. 
Lloyd^s  Agents  24. 
8.  Lorenao  54. 
Lotto  28. 
S.  Lucia  34. 
8. Maria  del  Carmine  39. 

—  Costantinopolit.  82. 

—  del  Faro  8t. 

—  la  Nuova  42. 

—  del  Parto  86. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  85. 

—  della  PietJtde'Saugri 
46.  47. 

8.  Martino  82. 
Martyrs*  Monument  39. 
Mergellina,  the  86. 
Miracoli,  de'  81. 
Miradois  81. 
Molo  Angioino  38. 

—  Piccolo  88. 
Money  Changers  24. 
Monte  Oliveto  43. 

—  di  Pietjt  48. 

—  Santo  40.  82. 
Municipio  37. 

Museo  Capodimonte  80. 

—  Civico  Filangieri  63. 

—  Nazionale  55. 
JEschines,  Stat,  of  62. 
Alexander,  Battie  of 

65.  xlii. 
Amason,  etc.,  of  the 

Pergam.  School  62. 

xxxii. 
Animals  (Bronze)  66. 
Apollo    playing   the 

Lyre  67.  zxxiv. 
Bronzes,  Ancient  66. 
— ,  Small  77. 
Caligula, Statue  of  68. 
Chinese    Collections 

60. 
Christian   Inscrip- 
tions 60. 
Coins  74. 

Crystal,  Ancient  78. 
Cumeean    Collection 

70. 
Dancing  Faun  67. 
Doryphorus  of  Poly- 

cletus  61.  xxxii. 
Drunken  Faun  67. 
Egyptian  Antiquities 

60. 
Emperors,  Busts  and 

Statues  of  68. 
Engravings  70. 
Farnese    Bull   60. 

xxxii. 

—  Flora  65. 

—  Hera  62.  a 
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Naples : 
Miiseo  Natiosale: 
Famese  Hercules  59. 
Food  Collection  71. 
Frescoes,  Ancient, 

from  Pompeii,  etc. 

56.  69.  zxziz. 
Gold  and  Silver 

Ornaments  19. 
Harmodius  and  Aris- 

togeiton  61.  xxzi. 
Heraclea,  Tables  of 

59. 
Homer  61. 
Inscriptions  59. 
Library  73. 
Marble  Sculptures  61 . 
Mercury  Reposin^eS. 
Mosaics  67. 
Museo  Santangelo76. 
Karcissus  67. 
Orestes  and  Blectra 

61.  xxziv. 
Ornamental     Paint 

ings  68. 
Orpheus    relief    66. 

xxxi. 
Papyri,  Library  of  70. 
Pictures,  Modern  71. 

74. 
Pompeian  Frescoes 

56.  69.  xxxix. 
Pompeii,  Model  of  78. 
Portico  degli  Impe- 

raiori  63. 
Portrait  Statues  and 

Busts  68. 
Precious  Relics  78. 
Psyche  of  Capua  62. 

xxxiv. 
Raccolta     Pornogra- 

fica  74. 
Reliefs  65.  66. 
Renaissance    Works 

70. 
Salpion,  Vase  of  66. 

xxxiv. 
Satyrs  62.  67.  68. 
Terracottas  69. 
Vases,  Coll.  of  76. 
Venus  Callipygus  62. 
—   of  Capua  61. 

xxxiv. 
— ,  Statues  of  62. 
Weapons,  Collection 

of  68. 
Wounded    Gaul   62. 

xxxii. 
Museum  of  S.  Martino 

83. 
Newspapers  28. 
Observatory  81. 
Omnibuses  23. 


Naples: 
Ospedale  deUaPaee  50. 
Paduli,  the  49. 
Palauo  d'Angri  40. 

—  Arcivescovile  63. 
"  Calabritto  40. 

—  di  Capodimonte  80. 

—  Casacalenda  46. 

—  Caviati  46. 

—  Corigliaao  45. 

—  Cuomo  68. 
^  di  Donn'  Anna  87. 

—  Fondi  42. 

—  Gravina  48. 
^  Maddaloni  40. 

—  de'  Ministeri  37. 

—  NuBsiante  40. 

—  Partanna  40. 

—  Reale  36. 

—  8.  Severo  45. 

—  Sirignano  37. 
8.  Paolo  Maggiove  63. 
Parco  Margherita  84. 

—  Savoia  86. 
PausilypoB  ta  84. 
Pensions  20. 
Photographs  26. 
Physicians  24. 
Piaasa  Cavour  41. 

—  Dante  41. 

—  8.  Ferdinando  36. 

—  Garibaldi  88. 

—  S.  Gennaro  50. 

—  Gerolomini  68. 

—  de'  Martin  39. 

—  del  Mercato  89. 

—  di  Montoliveto  43. 

—  del  Municipio  37. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  86. 

—  del  Plebiscito  34. 

—  Saivator  Rosa  81. 

—  la  Torretta  86. 

—  Umberto  33.  86. 
8.  Pietro  a  Malella  64. 

—  Martire  88. 
Pixzofalcone  34. 
Police  Office  19. 
Poute  di  Chiaja  40. 

—  della  Sanity  79. 
Porto  Alba  41. 

—  Capuana  49. 
~  del  Carmine  39. 

—  Nolana  39. 
Porto  Grande  88. 

—  Mercantile  88. 

—  Militare  38. 

—  Piccolo  38. 
Posilipo  84.  85. 
Post  Office  24.  43. 
Prefettura  34. 
Railways  19. 
Reclusorio  41. 
Restaurants  20. 


Naples : 
8.  ResUtuto  52. 
Rione  Amedeo  82. 

—  Vomero  82. 
Riviera  di  Chisja  32. 
Saanaaaro  (Chiesa)  86. 
Sansevero  (Gappella) 

47. 
8chilizzi''s   Mausoleum 

87 
Scuola  di  Virgilio  88. 
8.  Sebastiano  38. 
88.  Severino  e  Sosio  47. 
Shops  26. 

Slaughter  House  49. 
Specola,  la  81. 
Statue  of  Alvino  33. 

—  of  Bellini  64. 

—  of  Charles  III.  36. 

—  of  CoUetta  33. 

—  of  Dante  41. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  35. 

—  of  Italia  36. 

—  of  Mercadante  42. 

—  of  Poerio  40. 

—  of  Thalberg  33. 

—  of  Vico  83. 

—  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
37. 

Steamboats  19. 
Strada  8.  Anna  de''Lom- 
bardi  40. 

—  S.  Biagio  de'  Librai 
48. 

—  Calabritto  39. 

—  Caracciolo  32. 

—  Carbonara  50. 
•—  S.  Caterina  40. 

—  di  Chiaja  40. 

—  Chiatamone  34. 

—  Foria  41. 
~  8.  Lucia  84. 

—  Medina  42.  ST. 

—  Montoliveto  43. 
^  di  Piedigrotta  86. 

—  di  Porto  38. 

—  Roma  40. 

—  Salv.  Rosa  81. 

—  dei  Tribunal!  60. 68. 

—  deir  Universitik  47. 
Street  Scenes  27. 
Telegraph  Office  24. 43. 
Theatres  26.  36.  38.  53. 
Toledo  40. 
Tombola  28. 
Tramways  22.  23. 
Trattorie  21.  20. 
S.  Trinitk  Maggiore  43. 
University  47. 
Vta,  see  Strada. 
Vicaria,  la  49. 
Villa  d'Abro  87. 

—  Angri  87. 
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If  aplM : 
Villa  Aatona- Traversa 
87. 

—  AvelU  81. 

—  Cottrau  87. 

—  DiDi  87. 

—  Forquet  81. 

—  Oallo  81. 

—  GallotU  87. 

—  De  la  Hante  87. 

—  Heuricoffire  81. 

—  Kazionale  32. 

—  del  Popolo  38. 

—  Rcndell  87. 
~  Eiv*  alta  87. 

—  Ruffo  81. 

—  SaoMOuci  87. 
-  Thalberg  87. 
Virgirs  Tomb  86. 
8.  Viftale  02. 
Vomero  82. 89. 
Wine  21. 
Zoological  Station  83. 

Kard6  206. 

Karo  806. 

Kaso  310. 

Kuone,  Punta  del  113. 

Katlolam  198. 

Ifaxot  332.  830. 

Kaearei  89. 

Nebrodic  Mt0.  227.  332. 

Kegro,  river  206. 

Neptunian  Mt0.  81^  227. 

Nerano  148. 

Nereium  203. 

Ne9iM  88. 

Kttium  198. 

Nicastro  221. 

8.  Niccolo  Vareo  164. 

8.  Nicola  167. 196. 

— ,  Monte  107. 

—  (Capua)  9. 

—  (Lecee)  203. 

—  (Hazzara)  283. 

—  (Termini)  290. 

—  d'Arena  847. 
S.  Nicolo-(3terrei  375. 
Kicolori  344. 
Nicosia  291. 
Nicotera  231. 
Nigolo.«u  367« 
Ninfa  12. 
S.  Ninfa  279. 
Nisi,  Finme  di  326. 
Nisida  88. 

Nizza  di  Sicilia  326. 
Noce  272. 
Noeella,  river  277. 
Noeera  de'  Fagani  169. 

—  Superiore  w9. 
Noicattaro  200. 
Nola  n^  173. 
Nwra  373. 


Korba  12. 
Norcia  177.  189. 
Norma  12. 
Notabile,  La  381. 
Notaresco  189. 
Noto  306.  305. 
Nova  Siri  215. 
Novara  311. 
Nuceria  AHfaUrna  159. 
yumUtrone  209. 
Nuoro  367. 
Nurallao  376. 
Nurri  876. 
Nttrna  177. 


196. 


Ocre  180. 

Ofantino  196. 

Ofanto  river  195. 

Offida  189. 

Ogliastro,  in  Sicily  289. 

— ,  near  Psestam  220. 

Ognina,  L'  332. 

Ogygia  379. 

Olbia  366. 

Oliva  303. 

Oliveri  311. 

Olmedo  878. 

Onniferi  367. 

Ontaneae  11. 

Ordona  194. 

Oreto,  river  274. 

Oria  214. 

Oristano  367. 

Orlando,  Capo  d'  144. 310. 

Orosei  367. 

Orotelli  367. 

Orri  373. 

OrroU  376. 

Orsara  di  Puglia  207. 

Orso,  Capo  d'  167. 

— ,  Monte  276. 

S.  Orsola  878. 

OrU  Nova  196. 

Ortona  190. 

Ortuabis  376. 

Orune  367. 

Osehiri  366. 

Osilo  377. 

Osimo  188. 

Ossidda  366. 

Ostnni  201. 

Othoca  368. 

Othonian  Islands  389. 

Othonons  389. 

Otranto  203. 

— ,  Terra  d'  176. 

Ottaiano  10.  173. 

Ovindoli  180. 

Ozieri  366. 

Pabillonis  368. 
Pachino  805. 
iPaee  331. 


Paceco  285. 

Padiynum,  Promon  t.305. 
Padula  206. 
Peestum  163.  164. 
Pagani  169. 
Paganica  180. 
Palfeokastrizza  398. 
Palaecpolii  30. 
Palagianello  200. 
Palagiano  200. 
Palagonia  302. 
Palavicino  269. 
Palazzo  195. 
—  8.  Gervasio  196. 
Palazzolo  Acreide  306. 
Palermo  246. 

Acquasanta  267. 

S.  Agata  H  Sooruggi 
263. 

S.  Agosttno  268. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri  270. 

SS.  Annunziata  266. 

S.  Antonio  255.  256. 

Assunta  251. 

Bagaria    or    Bagheria 
274. 

Baida  272. 

Bankers  246. 

Baths  246. 

Benedictine  Men.  271. 

Biblioteca  Com.  264. 

Booksellers  246. 

Botan.  Garden  258. 

Cala,  La  248.  256.  266. 

Campo  S    Orsola  or  di 
S.  Spirito  274. 

Cancelliere  (Chiesa) 
353. 

Gappella  Palatina  249. 

Capuchin  Mon.  270. 

Careen  268. 

Carmine  Maggiore  354. 

Carriages  246. 

Casino  Naovo  346. 

Castellaccio,  II  272. 

CasteUammare,  Fort 
366. 

Castello  di  Mare  Dolce 
274. 

Catacombs  267. 

S.  Cataldo  253. 

S.  Caterina  263. 

Cathedral  261. 

Charles  V. ,  Statue  of 
263. 

8.  Chiara  254. 

S.  Ciro  273. 

S.  Cita  366. 

CoUegio  Nuovo  252. 

Conaervatorio  256. 

Conservatory  of  Music 
266. 

Consuls  247. 
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Palermo : 
Cono  Alberto  Amedeo 
267. 

—  Galateflmi  Q70. 

—  del  mile  273. 

—  Vittorio   Bmanuele 
252.  266. 

Gottone,  Statue  of  250. 
Cuba,  La  270. 
Gubola  270. 
8.  Domenico  266. 
English  Cemetery  267. 

—  Cburch  247.  266. 
8.  Eulalia  258. 
Falde  268. 
Favara,  La  278. 
Favorita,  La  269. 
Finance  Office  266. 
Flora,  La  257. 
Florio,   Vine,   Statue 

of  266. 
Fontana  delGaraffo266. 
Foro  Italieo  257. 
Foundling    Hospital 

256. 
S.  Francesco  de**  Cliio- 

dari255. 
Gangia,  la  257. 
Garibaldi,  Statue  of 

259. 
CKardino    d^  Acclima- 

zione  270. 

—  Garibaldi  256. 

—  Inglese  259. 
S.  Giorgio  266. 

S.  Giovanni  degli  Ere- 
miti  260. 

—  de'  Leprosi  274. 

8.  Giuseppe  dei  Teatini 

253. 
Goods  Agents  247. 
Grotta  de'  Giganti  273. 

—  di  8.  Rosalia  268. 
Harbour  248. 
Health  247. 
History  248. 
Hotels  245. 
Inflrmeria    dei   Sacer- 

doti  251. 
Istituto  Agrario  269. 
Jesuits'*  Church  254. 
Lyceum  252. 
Madonna    deir    Incor- 

onata  251. 

—  dellaProyidenBa253. 
Hagione,  La  257. 

8.  Marco  258. 
8.  Maria  di  Altofonte 
273. 

—  deir  Ammiraglio  254. 

—  della  Catena  256. 

—  di  Gesii  273. 
-  di  Grazie  265. 


Palermo : 
8.  Maria  dei  MiracoU 
256. 

—  Nuora  287. 

—  dello  Spasimo  257. 

—  della  Vlttoria  257. 
~  della  Volta  356. 
Marina  257. 
8.  Martino  272. 
Martorana  254. 
8.  Matteo  255. 
MeU,  Statue  of  267. 
Mimnermum  272. 
Money  Changers  216. 
Monreale  271. 
Monte  Pellegrino  268. 
Museo  Kazionale  269. 
National  Library  252. 
8.  Kiccolo  deir  Al- 

bergheria  25i, 
->  dei  Greei  366. 
8.  Ninfa  (tower)  249. 
Observatory  249. 
Oratorio  di  8.  Lorenzo 

256. 

—  del  8.  Bosario  266. 
Palazzo  Abbatelli  267. 

—  Aiutsmicristo  255. 

—  Arciyescovile  251. 

—  Baucina  257. 

—  Belmonte  253. 

—  Briueeia  256. 

—  Butera  266. 

—  8.  Cataldo  256. 

—  Cattolioa  256. 

—  Chiaramonti  266. 

—  della  Cittk  263. 

—  Federico  254. 

—  Forcella  257. 

—  GeracI  253. 

—  Municipale  263. 

—  Pietratagliata  253. 

—  BafiadHle  264. 

—  Reale  249. 

—  Riso  263. 

—  Sclafani  251. 

—  Serradifalco  263. 

—  Settimo  266. 

—  dei  Tribunali  266. 

—  ViUafranca  263. 
Pensions  245. 
Philip  V. ,  Monument 

of  260. 
Physicians  247. 
Piazza  Bologni  253. 

—  della    Croce    de' 
Yespri  256. 

—  deir    Indipendenza 
250. 

—  della  Salsa  257. 

—  della  Magione  265. 

—  Marina  256. 

—  deir  Olivella  369. 


Palermo : 
Plana  Pretoria  259. 
— <•  della  BiTOluzione 
265. 

—  Ruggiero    Settimo 
259. 

—  Vigliena  258. 

—  della  Vittoria  248. 
Pi^  di  Grotta  386. 
Piet^,   Chiesa  della 

257. 
8.  Pietro  Martire  263. 
Politeama  Garibaldi 

259, 
Ponte  dell''  Ammiraglio 

274. 

—  delle  Graiie  372. 
Porrazzi  272. 

Porta  8.  Antonino  264. 

—  di  Castro  250. 

—  Felice  256. 

—  Garibaldi  255. 

—  de*  Greci  257. 

—  KuoYa250. 

—  d'Ossuna267. 
Portella  272. 

Porto  SalTO,  Chiesa  di 
25B. 

Post  Office  246.  263. 

Punta  di  Bersaglio  268. 

Quattro  Canti  258. 

Bail.  Stations  245.  254. 

Rocca  270. 

8.  Rosalia  368. 

8.  Salvatore  253. 

Seminario  Greco  266. 

Settimo,  Ruggiero,  Sta- 
tue of  269. 

Spedale  Grande  251. 

8.  Spirito  374. 

Steamboats  246. 

Steri,  Lo  356. 

Stradone  del  Borgo  367. 

Teatro  Vittorio 
Emanuele  258. 

Telegraph  Office  346. 

8.  Teresa  357. 

Theatres  247.  306. 

Tramways  246. 

Trattorie  246. 

University  254. 

Via  Garibaldi  365. 

—  della  Libertli  269. 
~  Macqueda  253.  358. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  252. 
Villa  Belmonte  267. 

—  Butera  267.  375. 

—  Florio  267. 

—  Giulia  257. 

—  Grasia  273. 

—  Palagonia  275. 

—  Serradifalco   267. 

—  Sofia  269. 
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Pftlwmo: 

Villa  TMca  270. 

—  Vftlguamera  2T6. 

ZiM,  La  967. 
PalMtrina  2. 
Paliea  808. 
PaUd,  Lago  da'  302. 
PaUsai  218. 
Pahna,  near  Kola  173. 

—  de  MonUcliiaro  808. 
PtUmaria  14. 
Pahnarola  14. 
Palmas  374. 

Palmi  221. 

Palo  del  Golle  200. 

Paludi  867. 

JWudi  p»mtini  12. 

PcUveut  220. 

8.  Panagia  84S. 

—,  Capo  848.  849.  861. 

Panaria  824. 

PandaUria  14. 

Pandona,  Grotto  of  167. 

Panni  207. 

Panormot  283.  248. 

Pantaeya*  348. 

8.  Pantaleo,  Isola  284. 

Pantaleone,  Mt.  393. 

Pantalica  848. 

PanUni,  Jakes  821. 

Pantano  348. 

—  deir  Acerra  11. 

—  di  Policoro  215. 
Pantelleria  382.  226. 
Paola  220. 

— ,  Lago  di  15. 

8.  Paolo,  near  Sirracuse 

305.  307. 
— ,  island,  near  Sora  187. 
— ,  near  Taranto  211. 
Paradise.  Torrente  di  321. 
Parco  273. 
Parghelia  221. 
8.  Partaleo  376. 
Partanna  289. 
PorfAsnops  80. 
Partinlco  277. 
Passero,  Promontorio 

226.  806. 
Passofonduto  292. 
Passo  Martino  347. 

—  Zingaro  338. 
Pastlna  168. 
Patemo  169.  177.  188. 
Patern6  384. 
Paternopoli  178. 
Pattada  306. 

PatU  810. 
Patb  203. 
Paulilatino  367. 
Pauiilypon  84. 
Peeoriello  (Orotto)  147. 
Pedara  347.  344. 


Pedaso  189. 
8.  Pelino  185. 
Pellaro  218. 
Pellegrino,  Monte  268. 

224.  328.  276. 
Pelleka  898. 
Peloric  Mts.  227. 
Pendolo,  Monte  144. 
Penna,  Punta  di  190. 
— ,  Punta  della  218. 
Pennata^  Punta  di  100. 
Penne  190. 
Pentima  186. 
Pergusa,  Lago  302. 
Pericolic  Gampo  180. 
Persano  208. 
Pertosa  SOS. 
Pescara  186.  186.  190. 
Pesdna  183. 
Peseolamazsa  191. 
Pescolanciano  185. 
Pesto  164. 
PeUna  206. 
Peirata  291. 
Petrala  286. 
Petralia  di  Sopra  291. 

—  di  Sotto  291. 
Pettineo,  Fiume  di  309. 
Pettorano  185. 
PhaUron  30. 
Pheleka,  bridge  393. 
Phlegrsean  Plain,  the  90. 
Pho^nicma  824. 

Plana  dei  Greci  278. 
Piano.  Monte  189. 

—  de^  Cappucdni  286. 

—  del  Lago  346. 

—  di  Ginquemiglia  185. 
Piazza  Armerina  302. 
Picemo  209. 
Piediluco  176. 
Piedimonte  d'  Alife  10. 

—  Etneo  382. 

8.  Pier  Nieeto  312. 
Pietrabbondante  185. 
Pietracaxnela  180. 
Pietra  Elcina  191. 
Pietragalla  210. 
Pietrapaola  216. 
Pietrapertosa  210. 
Pietraperzia  302. 
Pietra  Santa  160. 
8.  Pietro,  Avezzano  182. 
— ,  BasiUca  148. 
— ,  island  (Taranto)  211. 
— ,  —  (Sard.)  374. 

—  in  Fine  7. 

—  Pula  373. 

—  Vemotico  209. 
Pignatara,  Monte  311. 
Pignataro  7. 

Pigne,  Valle  delle  149. 
Pilot  94. 


Pilastri  92. 
Pimonte  144. 
Pineta,  Monte  306. 
Pinna  190. 
Piomba,  riyer  190. 
Pipemo  18. 
Piraino  310. 
Pirri  375. 
Pisdarelli,  I  95. 
Pisdna  Grande  97. 
Piieina  JiirabitU  100. 
Pisdotta  220. 
Pisticd  210. 
Pithecuta  106. 
Pizzo  221. 

—  Gefalone  180. 

—  d'Intermesole  180. 

—  di  Seyo  189. 
Piszone,  II  213. 
Pizzuta,  La  306. 
Plaeeoium  308. 
8.  Placido  325. 
Plaia,  the  373. 
Platani,  river  289.  392. 
Platano,  riyer  209. 
Plemmprion  360. 
Ploaghe  376. 
Poetelia  216. 

Pofl  3. 

Pogerola  169. 

Poggio  di  8.  Angelo  303. 

—  Imperiale  191. 
Poggioreale  178. 
Poggiorsini  195. 
Policoro  216. 
Polignano  a  Mare  200. 
Polizzi  291. 

Polla  203. 

PoUina  309. 

->,  Fiume  di  309. 

Pollino,  Mte.  209. 215. 219. 

Pomigliano  d'  Aroo  173. 

Pompeii  118. 

Altar  of  the  Lares  133. 

Amphitheatre  141. 

Bakehouse  188. 

Basilica  124. 

Cardo  121.  129.  132. 

Gasa  Nuova  136. 

Curia  127. 

^  Isiaca  ISO. 

Custom  House  188. 

Decumanus  Major  and 
Minor  121.  124.  130. 
132.  134. 

Eumaehia,  Building  of 
127. 

Forum  Civile  126. 

—  Triangulare  128. 

Fullonica  183. 136. 

Gates  129.  188. 

Gladiators'  Barrack 
128. 
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Pompeii : 

Hotels  119. 

Honie   (cm*)    of  the 

WoundedAdonifl  137. 

—  of  the  Anchor  136. 

—  of  Anteros  183. 

—  of  Apollo  137. 

—  of  Ariadne  134. 

—  with    the    Balcony 
132. 

—  of  the  Boar  Hunt  127. 

—  of  Geeeilias  Jaean 
dns  133. 

—  dei   Capltelli  Figu 
rati  134. 

—  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
137. 

of  the  Centaur  137 

—  del  Centenario  188. 

—  of  the  Chase  184. 

—  del  Cioghiale  127. 

—  del  Citarista  130. 

—  of  Corn.  Bufus  130. 

—  of  Epid.  BuAis  ISO. 

—  of£pid.Sabinu8l8U. 
-  of  the  Faun  134. 

—  of  the  Large  Foun- 
tain 13). 

—  of  the  Small  Foun- 
tain 136. 

—  of  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany  184. 

—  of  Holconius  181. 

—  of  theLabyrinth  136. 

—  of  M.  Lucretius  132. 

—  of  Meleager  187. 

—  of    the  Mosaic  Co- 
lumns 189. 

—  deir  Orso  132. 

—  of  Pansa  185. 

—  della   Pareta   Nera 
134. 

—  of  Sallust  138. 

—  of  Siricus  131. 

—  of  the  Surgeon  188. 

—  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
136. 

—  of  Yesonius  Primus 
133. 

Insulee  121. 
Lupanare  132. 
Macellum  126. 
Museum  124. 
Oscan  tombs  140. 
Pagus  Augustus  Felix 

139.  140. 
Pavement  122. 
Porta  di  Brcolano  138. 

—  Marina  123. 

—  di  Stabia  129. 
Begions  121. 
Shops  122.  132. 

'tabian  Thermae  130. 


Pompeii : 
Strada     deir     Abbon- 
danza  130. 

—  dei  Diadnmeni  190. 

—  della  Fortuna  184. 

—  del  Lupu&are  132. 

—  di  Mercurio  186. 

—  di  Nola  132. 

—  di  SallntUo  138. 

—  della  Scuola  128. 

—  dei  Sepolcri  139. 

—  Stabianal29.132.133. 

—  delle  Terme  135. 
Street  of  Tombs  139. 
Streets  122. 
Taverns  136.  138. 
Temple  of  ^sculapins 

—  of  ApoUo  125.  128. 

—  of  Fortuna  184. 

—  of  Isis  129. 

—  of  Jupiter  126. 

—  of  the  Lares  136. 

—  of  Mercury  127. 

—  of  Vespasian  127. 
Theatre,  the  Great  129. 
— ,  the  Small  129. 
Thermae  132.  135. 
— ,  Stabian  130. 
Tomb  of  Arria  140. 
•—  of  M.  Arrius  Dio- 

medes  140. 

—  of  Calventius  Quin- 
tus  140. 

—  of  Cerrinius  139. 

—  of  the  Garlands  139. 

—  of  M.  Libella  140. 

—  of  Mamia  139. 

—  of  l^aevoleia  Tyche 
140. 

—  of  M.  PorciuB  139. 

—  of  Scaurus  140. 

—  of  Terentius  139. 

—  of  Veius  139. 

—  of  N.  Velasius  Gra- 
ins 140. 

Town  Wall  138. 
Tribunals  128. 
Triclinium  140. 
Triumphal  Arch  126. 
Via  Marina  124. 
Vico  del  Lupanare  131. 
Vicolo  dei  Teatri  128. 
Villa  of  Cicero  139. 

—  of  Diomedes  140. 
Pondikonisi  392. 
Ponte  di  Bovino  207. 

—  di  Caligola  94. 
»  Carcacci  384. 

—  Cartau  374. 

—  di  Cicerone  187. 

—  S.  Cono  209. 

—  della  Disgrazia  330. 


Ponte    della   Maddalena 
HI. 

—  MHtiora  145. 

—  di  Silla  208. 

—  Valentino  207. 
Pontecagnano  163. 
Pontelandolfo  191. 
Ponti  della  VaUe  10.  204. 
Pantiae  14. 

Pontine  Islands  14. 

—  Marshes  12. 
Pontone  167.  171. 
— ,  Castello  167. 
Ponza  14. 
Popoli  185. 
Porcari,  river  848. 
Porci,  Valle  dei  269. 
Porrazzi  272. 
Porri,  Monte  de*  324. 
Portalegni,  torrent  315. 
Portella,  La  15. 

—  di  Mare  272.  275. 
~,  Monte  della  180. 
— ,  Passo  della  180. 
Porticella  275. 
Portici  103. 
Portiere  Stella  302. 
Porto  Civitanova  188. 

—  Bmpedocle  293.  228. 
~  S.  Giorgio  188. 

—  dlschia  103. 

—  di  Levante  324. 

—  Palo  806. 

—  Becanati  188. 

—  Scuso  374. 

—  Torres  378. 

—  d'UUsse  305. 
Portocannone  191. 
Portovesme  874. 
Portvi  CaUta  17. 

—  Juliu*  98. 

—  Bulciianu9  374. 

—  UlyxU  332. 
Poteidonia  164. 
Posilipo  84.  86. 
Positano  171.  150. 
Potamo  393. 
PoUntia  210. 
Potenza  209. 

—  Picena  188. 
Pozzallo  805. 
Pozzano  143. 
Pozzo  d*  Antullo  3. 
^  di  Gotto  811. 

—  di  Latignano  177. 

—  di  S.  Venera  381. 
Pozzopiano  145.  150. 
Pozzuoli  93. 

Praia  d'Aieta  220. 
Praiano  171. 
PraU  174. 
Prato  367. 
Pratola  174. 
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Pratola  Pellgna  186. 
Preaszano  150. 
Presenzano  7. 
Presicce  203. 
Prezza  184. 
Prime  Case  93. 
Priolo  848. 
Priora  149. 
Privemum  13. 
Prochyta  104. 
Procida  104. 
—f  Canale  di  101. 
-,  Monte  di  101. 
Piromontorium  Hereulis 
218. 

—  lapygium  208. 

—  Leucopeir<u  218. 

—  Minervae  148. 

—  Pelorum  321. 

—  SalMtinum  203. 
Prossedi  18. 
Pudano  216. 
Pula  373. 
PuteoUmeum  97. 
Puteoli  93. 

(luadriga  di  Mezzo  275. 
S.  QuaranU  207. 
Quartu  378.  370. 
Quattro  Arie  272. 
Quisisana  143. 

Bacalmuto  299. 
Raddnsa  801. 
Badicena  318. 
Bagattisi  285. 
Ragosa  804. 
Bahal  Zabutli  289. 
Baiano  181. 

—  Saperiore  184. 
Baito  187. 

Bama,  Capo  di  277. 
Bandazzo  332. 
Bapido,  riyer  4. 
Bapolla  196. 
Bfta  el-Belat  288. 
Baau,  Monte  368. 
Bavello  170. 
ReaU  176. 
Becanati  188. 
Beggio  223. 
Begi  Lagni  11. 
Beginolo,  river  167. 
Beitano,  river  309. 
Bende  8.  Fili  219. 
Bendina,  river  196. 
Bfisina  106. 
Besuttana  269. 
Betiro  16. 
B«vigliano  142. 
Bh€ffium  338. 
Biace  317. 
Biardo  7. 


Bibera  389. 
Bicadi  221. 
Bieti  176. 

Rigano,  Passo  di  272. 
Rinella  324. 
Bingo,  al  831. 
Biofreddo  181. 
Bionera  185. 
Rionero  195. 
Bipabottoni  191. 
Bipalimosano  191. 
Bipalta  191. 
Bipatransone  189. 
Bipattone  189. 
Bipoflto  380. 
RivisondoU  185. 
S.  Rizzo,  Colle  di  812. 
Rizzuto,  Capo  316. 
Rocca,  near  Palermo  370. 

—  Cinquemiglia  185. 
-  di  Gomo  1T7. 

—  di  Gusa  283. 

—  d'Evandro  7. 

—  di  Fondi  1T7. 

—  Oorga  18. 

—  Grande  393. 

—  Imperiale  215. 

—  di  Mezzo  180. 

—  Monflna  7. 

—  Pia  185. 

—  Ravindola  7. 

—  di  8amo  291. 

—  Secca  13. 

—  Valloscnra  185. 
Roccabemarda  216. 
Roccalumera  326. 
Roecapalnmba  291. 
Roecarainola  173. 
Roecarasa  185. 
Roecasecea  8. 
Rocceletta,  La  217. 
Roccella  (Sieily)  306. 
^  lonica  218. 
RocehetU  S.  Antonio  194. 
Roggiano  219. 
Rogliano  219. 
Romagnano  209. 
Romano  181. 

Romette  312. 

Rosa,  Mte.  323. 

Ro8amarina,Fiumara  310. 

Rosamo  231. 

Rose  319. 

Roseto  315. 

Rosolini  805. 

Rossano  316. 

Rotaro,  Monte  107. 

Rotello  191. 

Roveto,  Monte  di  393. 

-,  Val  di  186. 

Roviano  181. 

Bovolo.  Monte  388. 

RiM  197. 


Rudiae  203. 
Rugge  303. 
Rut'Jielkarth  290. 
Rutigliano  200. 
Ruvo  197. 

Sabato,  river  205. 
Sabdtut  220. 
Saccargia  376.  878. 
Sacco,  river  3. 
Sadali  375. 
Saepinum  191. 
SagitUrio  184. 
Sagrat  217. 
Sagnu  185.  190. 
8ala  Consilina  206. 

—  (Gatanzaro)  217. 
Salandra  210. 
Salandrella,  river  210. 
Salemi  279. 
Salentino  214. 
Salerno  161. 
Salerwum  163. 
Salina  334. 

— ,  Isola  334.  813. 
Saline  218. 
Salinella  884. 
Salto  183. 

Salvatichi,  Monte  de'  101. 
Salvatore,  Monte  (Gefalu) 
306.  227. 

(Corfu)  389.  393. 

(Lipari  Islands)  324. 

—  dei  Oreci  821. 
Salvo,  Monte  300. 
S.  Salvo  191. 
Samassi  369. 
Sambiase  321. 
Sambucca  289. 
Samnium  175. 
Sampieri  305. 
Sangro,  river  186.  190. 
Sanluri  368. 

Sansone,  Chiesa  di  211. 
Santeramo  195. 
Saponara  306.  812. 
Sapri  220. 
Sarcidano  876. 
Sardinia  368. 

Samo  173. 

—,  river  142.  158.  173. 

—  Villa  92.  95. 
Sarroch  873. 
Sassa  177. 
Sassari  376. 
Satieola  204. 
Sava  214. 
Saviano  173. 
Savignano  207. 
Savone,  river  18. 
Savuto,  river  320. 
Scafati  166. 
Scala  169.  171. 
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Scala  di  Qioeca  376. 
— ,  near  Patti  810. 
Scaletta,  near  RaTellolTl. 
— ,  near  Mes8ina^825. 
ScaUlli.  289.  334. 
Seamander  278. 
8eanno|184. 
Scanzano  289.  215. 
Schioppo,  Lo  186. 
Schiad,  CasteUo  di  380. 
Sciacca  288. 
Sciara  291. 
Scicli  305. 
SciUa  222. 
Sciflciano  173. 
Sclafani  291. 
ScogUttt  304. 
Scordia  302. 
Scurcola  181. 
Scutolo,  Punfta  di  145. 
Seylaeeum  217. 
Scylla  222.  227. 
8.  SebMtiano  (YesuTius) 

116. 
Sebeto,  river  106. 
Sebkha  er-Bouan  388. 
Segesta  278.  282. 
Segni  2. 

Sele,  river  164.208. 
Selina,  Torrente  326. 
Selinunte  280. 
8elinu»  280.  233. 
Sella  di  Gomo  177. 
Sella-Hiailbeai  289. 
SeUia  216. 
Seminara  218. 
Sennori  377. 
Senorbi  376. 
Sepino  191. 
Serapeum,  the  96. 
Serino  179. 
— ,  Lago  di  209. 
Sermoneta  12. 
Serpeddi,  Mte.  375. 
Serra  378. 
—  della  Spina  333. 
Serracapriola  191. 
Serradifalco  299. 
Serramanna  369. 
Serri  375. 
Sessa  Aurunea  18. 
Sesto  Oampano  7. 
Betia  12. 
Settimo  376. 
Seui  376. 
8.  Severe  191. 
Sevo,  Piaeo  di  189. 
Sesza  12. 
Sferracavallo  276. 
Sferro  301. 
Sgurgola  2. 

*kly,  Island  882. 
Ti  216. 


SibUla,   Montagna   della 

176.  189. 
Sled  876. 
Sicignano  206. 
Sicily  226. 
Sicoli  184. 
Sieoliana  290. 
Sidemo  218. 
Sidi-Boa-Said  388. 
Signia  2. 
Signora,  la  308. 
BikeUa  226. 

Sila  Hountains  220.  216. 
Silanns  367. 
Silarut  164. 
Siliqua  373. 
Silvi  190. 
SimaxiB  367. 
Slmeto  3(>2.  347. 
— ,  river  301.  302. 
Simmeri  216. 
Sindia  367. 
Sinis  368. 
Sinnai  376. 
Sinno,  river  209.  216. 
ainnonia  14. 
ainvttsa  18. 
Sipimtum  193. 
Siracusa  349. 
Sirens,  Islands  of  the  148. 
Sirino,  Monte  209. 
Sirit  209.  215. 
Soccavo  90. 
Solanto  275. 
Solaro,  Monte  166.  162. 
Solamssa  367. 
Soleminis  376. 
Soleto  203. 
Solfatara  95. 
Solfizio,  Serra  del  345. 
Solicchiata  332. 
Solmona  184. 
BoloeU  276.  233. 
Solofra  173. 
Solopaca  205. 
Bolunium  276. 
Bolw  233. 

Somma,  Monte  118.113.11. 
Sonnino  13. 
Sora  187.  8. 
Sorgono  376. 
Soriano  221. 
Sorrento  145. 
~,  Piano  di  146. 
-,  Punta  di  147.  148. 
— ,  Tore  di  160. 
Sortino  807. 
S.  Sostene  217. 
Sotir  292. 
Soverato  217. 
Spaccafomo  305. 
Spada,  Monte  376. 
Spadarora  312. 


Spagnuola  285. 
Spampinato,  Cava  dl  307. 
Sparagio,  Monte  279. 
Sparanise  7.  18. 
Spartivento,    Capo    218. 

370. 
Sperlinga  291. 
Sperlonga  16. 
Sperone  173. 
Spezzano  209.  219. 
Spina,  Monte  92. 
Spinazzola  195. 
SpinetoU  189. 
S.  Spirito  196. 

(Sicily)  184.  299. 

Spoleto  189. 
Sqnillaee  217. 
Squinzano  202. 
BtabiM  142. 
Staglino  202. 
Stagnone,  Lo  284. 
Stampaei  805. 
S.  Stefano  14. 

—  del  Boseo  221. 

—  di  Camastra  309. 
Stematia  203. 
StUo  217. 

Strato  85. 
Stromboli  824. 
Stroncone  176. 
Strongoli  216. 
Strongple  324. 
Stufe,  le  328. 

—  di  S.  Germano  92. 
Subveni  Homini  92. 
Snelli  376. 

Suetsa  Aurunea  18. 
Suesiula  10. 
Snleis  374. 
Sulmo  184. 
Surrentum  146. 
Su  Suergiu  364. 
Sutera  ^. 
— ,  Pizzo  di  292. 
SybarU  216.  218. 
SymaethUM  347. 
Syraco  362. 
Byraouae  349. 

Achradina  364. 

Agathoeles,  House  of 
359. 

Agora  866. 

Altar  of  Hiero  367. 

Amphitheatre  367.  355. 

Aqueducts  366. 

Ara  365. 

Arethusa,Fountain  364. 

Belvedere  359. 

Bouleuterium  356. 

Bufarded,  Oiard.  366. 

Buffalaro  368. 

Capuchin  Mon.  860. 

Catacombs  360. 
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SyraeuM : 
Cathedrftl  363. 
Cit7  W»U  869. 
Gyane,  Fountain  362. 
Due  FratelU  361. 
Ear  of  Dionysius  867. 
Epipole  866. 
Euryelufl  S6S. 
Ginnatio  Bomano  866. 
S.  Qioranni  360. 
Grotta  di  Nettuno  361. 
Harbour,  Great  366. 
— ^  Marble  365. 
— ,  Small  369.  360. 866. 
History  360. 
Hypogenm  360. 
Labdalon  369.  366. 
Latomia  de^  Gappuccini 
360. 

—  Caaale  360. 

—  del  Filoflofo  368. 

—  del  Paradiso  367. 
366. 

—  Santa  Yenera  367. 
866. 

Leon  369. 
Library  354. 
S.  Lucia  360. 
St.  Marcian  860. 
Market  (Agora)  365.366. 
Mongibellesi  368. 
Monte  Grimiti  866. 
Museum  363. 
Neapolis  366. 
Nymphseum  368. 
Olympieum  362. 
Ortygia  363.  364. 
Paleestra  356. 
Palazzo  Montalto  364. 
PasseggiataAretusa  361. 
Pentapylon  866. 
Pisma  362. 
PoHchne  362. 
Post  Office  349. 
Prytaneum  366. 
Scala  Greca  361. 
Sinecchia  36S. 
Street  of  Tombs  363. 

366. 
Telegrafo  369. 
Temenites  866. 
Temple  of  Diana  364. 

—  of  Minerra  363. 
Theatre,  Greek  367.356. 
Thymbris  369.  366. 
Timoleonteum  365. 
Tomb  of  Archimedes 

381 

—  of  Platen  360. 

—  of  Timoleon  361. 
Town  Wall  365. 
Tyche  366.  861. 
Vigna  Cassia  861. 


Syracuse : 
ViUa  Landolina  360. 
Wall  of  Dionysius  369 
865. 

Tabumo,  Monte  206. 
Tagliacozzo  181. 
Tagliavia  289. 
Tammaro,  river  207. 
Tanaffer  208. 
Tanagro  208. 
Tanaro,  river  191. 
Taormina  326. 
Taranto  211. 
Tara*  211. 
Tarentum  211. 
Tarr<uina  13. 
Tarsia  219. 
Tauromenium  326. 
Taviano  203. 
Tavolara  366. 
Tavole  Paladine,  le  211. 
Tavoliere  della  Puglial92. 

196.  197. 
Teano  7. 

Teanum  JSidieinum  7. 
TeoUe  Jiamtanorum  186. 
Teggiano  208. 
Tegianum  203. 
Telegrafo,  the  (Capri)  164. 

—  di  Marecoceola  160. 
— ,  near  Messina  312. 
— ,  near  Palermo  268. 
— ,  near  Sorrento  149. 
Telese  204. 

-,  Lago  di  204. 
Teletia  204. 
Tellaro,  river  806. 
Tempio  866. 
Tenna,  river  188. 
S.  Teodoro  893. 
— ,  Grotto  of  310. 
Teora  208. 
Teramo  189. 
S.  Teresa  325. 

—  Longarini  806. 
Teriat  348. 
Terlizzi  197. 
Terme  93. 
Termini  (Sicily)  290. 

—  (Massa  Lubrense)  148. 
Termoli  191. 

Tend  176. 

Terra  di  Bari  176. 

—  di  Lavoro  7. 

--  d'Otranto  176.  201. 
Terracina  13. 
Terralba  368. 
Terranova  (Sard.)  866. 

—  (Calabria)  215. 

—  (Sicily)  308. 
Terrasini  278. 
Terremorte  832. 


Tertenia  375. 
Terzigno  10. 
Teverone  181. 
Thapstu  348. 
Tharros  368. 
Thercuia  323. 
Thermo*  Himerentes  290. 

—  Iferonianae  98. 

—  Segettanae  279. 

—  JSelinuntinM  288. 
ThermUsa  323. 
Thurii  216. 
ThynibrU  366. 
Tiberio,  Villa  di  166. 
Tifata,  Mnns  9. 
Ti/emui  191. 
Tigliana,  La  149. 
Tindaro,  ()apo  811. 
Tinnura  367. 

Tirso  866.  367. 

— ,  the  366.  368. 

Tissa  332. 

Tissi  376. 

Tito  209. 

Tolerut  2. 

Tommaso  Natale  276. 

Tonara  3t)8.  876. 

Torano  219. 

Tordino,  river  180.  190. 

Torino  di  Sangro  190. 

Tomimparte  177. 

Toro,  II  374. 

Torralba  366. 

Torre  Annunzlata  111. 

—  Gerchiara  215. 

—  di  Chiunzo  159. 

—  de'  Gonflni  18. 

—  deU'  Epitafio  16. 

—  del  Filosofo  346. 

—  di  GaveU  102. 

—  di  Gerace  218. 

—  del  Greco  110. 

—  de'  Legni  286. 

—  del  Marcello  349. 

—  Melissa  216. 

—  di  Milo  219. 

—  de*  Passeri  186. 
Torrecuso  205. 
Torregaveta  102. 
Torremare  210. 
Tortoli  376. 
Tortoreto  189. 
Tovere  169. 
Trabia  290. 
Tragara,  Punta  154. 
Traina,  Foresta  di  338. 
Tramonti.  Yal  169. 
Trani  197. 

Trapani  286.  238. 
Trappeto  277. 
Trebisacce  216. 
Treeastagne  831. 
Tre  Fratelli  144. 
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Treienta  375. 
Tremestieri  386. 
Tremiti  Ialand«,  the  191. 
Trepussi  202. 
Trenu  2. 

Treanaraghes  867. 
Tr§s  Tabtrntu  12. 
Trevi,  Monte  IS. 
Triearieo  210. 
Tricaae  203. 
TrigUo,  U  213. 
Trigno,  river  191. 
Trinaeria  226. 
TriniU  della  Cava  160. 
—  della  Delia  280. 
Trinitipoli  196. 
Trinitu  191. 
Trioeala  289. 
Trionto,  river  216. 
Tripi,  Pizzo  di  311. 
Trivlgno  210. 
Troffilut  349. 
Troia  207. 
Troina  301. 
Tronto,  river  189. 
Tropea  221. 
Trotilon  848. 
Truentu*  189. 
Tafo  174. 
TuniB  382. 
Tuoro  Grande  154. 
Turrit  Lybiuimu  378. 
Tnturano  202. 
T^mUutU  811. 

Uffente,  river  13. 
Uggento  203. 
Umberto  -  Margherita, 

Monte  343. 
Uraa  368. 
Uria  214. 
Urori  191. 
Usini  376. 
Ussasjai  375. 
Ustica  275. 
Uta  378. 
mica  388. 
Uxentum  203. 

Yacca,  La  374. 
Vaglio  210. 
Vairano  7. 
Valcorrente  334. 
Valdese  269. 
S.  Valentino  186. 


Valetta,  la  380. 
Valguamera  301. 
Valle,  La  160. 

—  di  Poxnpei  158. 
Valledolmo  296. 
VaUelunga  266. 
Valmontone  2. 
Valsavoia  347.  802. 
Valverde  831. 
Vandra,  river  185. 
Vandria  185. 
Varano  188. 
Vaato  191. 

—  d'Aimone  191. 
Velino  177. 

— ,  Monte  181. 
— ,  river  176.  189. 
VeMrae  11. 
Velletri  11. 
Venafro  7. 
S.  Venera  382. 
Venerella,  Monte  330. 326. 
Venetico  312. 
Venosa  195. 
Ventotene  14. 
Venutia  195. 

Vergine.  Monte  174.  324. 
Veroli  3. 

8.  Vero  MiliB  368. 
Vtrulae  2.  3. 
Vervece  148. 
Vetevutf  Jiant  113. 
Ve»p€uia  177. 
VetuYiiu,  Mount  112. 
Vettica  Maggiore  171. 

—  Minore  169.  171. 
Via  Jppia  13. 

—  Campana  97. 

—  Cumana  97. 

—  Berculea  97. 

—  Latina  2.  5. 

—  Puteolema  97. 

—  Valeria  181. 
Viagrande  331.  347. 
Vibinum  207. 

Ft&o  Vaientia  231. 
Vico  193. 

—  Alberi  150. 

—  Alvano  150. 

—  Equense  144. 
Vieut  Aequentit  144. 
Vido  389. 

Viesti  193. 
Vietri  161.  909. 
Vigliano  177. 


VigUo,  Monte  186. 

Vigne  866. 

VUla  8.  Giovanni  222. 

—  Grasia  378. 

—  Jovis  154. 

—  LnMiaao  67. 

—  Kaova  868.  870. 
Villabate  269. 
Villafrati  289. 
ViUagrande  375. 
ViUalba  298. 
ViUanovatulo  876. 
Villarosa  299. 
Villaaor  369. 
VlUazsano  148. 
VincbUtnro  191. 
Vinitu  4. 

S.  VitaUano  178. 
Vitello,  II  374. 
S.  Vito,  Capo  (Taranto) 
211. 

(Sielly)  277. 

— >  Lanciano  190. 

—  d'Otranto  201. 
S.  Vittore  6. 
Vittoria  304. 

8.  Vittorino  179.  190. 
Vitulano  205. 
Vivara  104. 
Vizzini  Lieodia  302. 
Volcanello  824. 
Volcano  323. 
Voltomo,  river  7.  204. 
Vomano,  river  190. 
Vomanut  190. 
Vomero  82.  89. 
Vulcania  828. 
VtUeaniae  322. 
Vulture,  Monte  194. 

XipJumia  348. 
Xirbi  299. 

Zaera  815. 
Zafferana,  Capo  275. 

—  (^tna)  346. 
Zagarolo  2. 
Zagbouan  389. 
Zande  232.  314. 
Zannone  14. 
Zapulla,  Fiumara  310. 
Zisa,  La  267. 
Zolfare  299. 

ZolUno  203. 
Zucco  277. 


Leipsic :   Printed  by  Breitkopf  A  Hartel. 
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